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Preface 


When I started working on Mehri, in late 2006, there was almost no one else 
working in the field of Modern South Arabian languages. My only contact was 
with Antoine Lonnet, who first got me interested in the subject. But since 
then, and especially in the last five years, there has been what seems like an 
explosion of new publications on Mehri and the other MSA languages. First 
came the edition of Alexander Sima's Mehri texts from Yemen (2009), then 
my grammar of Mehri (2010), the Mehri grammar of Janet Watson (2012), the 
Hobyot dictionary by Nakano (2013), my Jibbali grammar and text collection 
(2014), and the edition of Soqotri texts by Naumkin et al. (2015). In the last 
five or so years, three teams of outstanding scholars—from France, Russia, and 
the UK—have conducted fieldwork in Yemen and Oman. From these teams 
have come, in addition to some of the abovementioned books, numerous 
groundbreaking articles, and masses of data yet to be published. 

My 2010 grammar was based almost exclusively on three related sources: 
the texts collected by T.M. Johnstone as published by Harry Stroomer (1999), 
the audio of these texts recorded by Johnstone, and Johnstone's Mehri Lexicon. 
I knew when I published that grammar that the texts and the lexicon were 
imperfect sources, but I felt (and still feel) that the 2010 grammar was a good 
beginning. And I am elated that it has been useful to other scholars in the field. 
But after its publication, when I obtained copies of the original manuscripts 
of Johnstone's texts, I realized just how many problems there actually were 
with the existing published texts. Add to this the truly excellent advances in 
Mehri phonology and morphology made by other scholars in recent years, and 
I realized that there was a definite need for both a re-edition of Johnstone's 
texts and a thorough revision of my grammar. 

For this new volume, I have completely re-edited the texts collected by 
T.M. Johnstone, relying primarily on the Arabic-letter manuscripts written by 
native speaker Ali Musallam, and on the audio recorded by Ali Musallam. Harry 
Stroomer did a wonderful service by publishing Johnstone's transcriptions of 
these texts, but those transcriptions were only preliminary. Only now that we 
have a far better understanding of the phonology and morphology of Mehri 
are we able to fully understand the texts and transcribe them correctly. And 
with these corrected texts come many new interpretations of grammatical 
features. The present edition of the texts has benefitted greatly from those 
recent advances made by my colleagues in the field, in particular those of 
Sabrina Bendjaballah, Julien Dufour, Philippe Ségéral, and Janet Watson. 
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1 first person 

2 second person 

3 third person 

Ar. Arabic 

C consonant; causative stem 

cf. compare 

com. common (gender) 

cp common plural 

cs common singular 

cstr. construct 

D D-Stem (Hebrew piel, Arabic fa“ala) 

D/L D/L-Stem (see § 6.2) 

def. definite 

dimin. diminutive 

d.o. direct object 

du. dual 

f. feminine 

fd feminine dual 

fp feminine plural 

fs feminine singular 

G guttural consonant (’, 5 g, A, h, or x); G-Stem (see $6.1) 
gem. geminate 

glott. glottalic 

gutt. guttural 

H H-Stem (see $6.3) 

HV Hobyot Vocabulary, Nakano 2013 (see Bibliography) 
H# Harsusi text # (as published in Stroomer 2004) 

HL Harsusi Lexicon, Johnstone 1977 (see Bibliography) 
IG idle glottis (see § 2.1.2) 

impf. imperfect 

impv. imperative 

intrans. intransitive 

i.o. indirect object 

Jé Jibbali text # (as published in Rubin 2014) 

JL Jibbali Lexicon, Johnstone 1981 (see Bibliography) 
JLO The Jibbali (Shahri) Language of Oman, Rubin 2014 (see Bibliography) 


L L-Stem (Arabic fa'ala) 


*Text # 


Lx d 


ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


literally 

masculine 

masculine dual 

masculine plural 

masculine singular; manuscript 

manuscripts 

Mehri Lexicon, Johnstone 1987 (see Bibliography) 

The Mehri Language of Oman, Rubin 2010 (see Bibliography) 
Modem South Arabian 

note 

one another 

object 

Old South Arabian 

perfect 

plural 

quadriliteral stem 

reduplicated 
singular 
someone 
something 
subjunctive 
S1-Stem (see § 6.4 
S2-Stem (see $6.4 
T1-Stem (see § 6.5 
T2-Stem (see § 6.5 
transitive 


wee Hem 


vowel 
variant(s) 


X develops into Y. 

X derives from Y. 

X becomes Y; this symbol is used for derived forms, such as forms with the 
definite article or a possessive suffix. 


An asterisk marks a reconstructed or underlying form. 

In chapter 14, an asterisk before a text number means that I did not find 
any audio for that text, and so the transcription is less reliable. 

A double asterisk indicates a non-existent or ungrammatical form. 


Text Citation 


The Mehri examples cited in this book, unless otherwise noted, are taken from 
the texts published in this volume, all of which were collected by T.M. John- 
stone. Passages are cited by text number and “line” number, so 35:11 refers to 
Text 35, "line" number n. I put the word "line" in quotation marks, because the 
numbered "lines" often run more than one line on the page. In order to facil- 
itate comparison with the edition of Stroomer (1999), which includes most of 
these texts, I have kept the same line numbering as much as possible, though 
occasionally I have moved a few words to the preceding or following line. 


A Note on Transcription and Translation 


In my 2010 grammar, I retained Johnstone's very inconsistent transcription. In 
this volume, I have adhered to a much more rigorous system, though there is 
still some slight variation. My own transcription of the consonants is phone- 
mic, though I allow for some small variation in the transcription of vowels, 
including epenthetic (non-phonemic) o, allophonic a/e, and allophonic final 
-óh, -th, and -eh. In citing Mehri words from other published sources and from 
Johnstone's own manuscripts, I have usually altered the transcription to match 
my own, unless there is some specific reason not to. 

A consonant in parentheses (e.g. (t)$émah in text 3:12 or (d-)safor in text 
59:4), unless otherwise noted, indicates that it is not present in the Arabic-letter 
manuscript and is not pronounced; I include the parenthetical consonant as an 
aid to comprehension. Word stress is marked (with an acute accent) only when 
it falls on a short vowel within a polysyllabic word. See further on stress in § 2.3. 

For the benefit of those using Johnstone's Mehri Lexicon, I note the following 
differences between my transcription and his: 


Johnstone This Book 
e 8 


ð 
d 


RTA CR. 


0. 


In earlier works, including my 2010 grammar of Mehri and my 2014 grammar 
of Jibbali, I used the symbol Z or Z instead of $, primarily to facilitate use and 
comparison with Johnstone's dictionaries. 

The translations of the texts are all my own, though there is naturally much 
similarity with the translations found in Stroomer (1999), nearly all of which 
came from Johnstone's manuscripts. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Mehri is a Semitic language spoken mainly in Yemen, in the easternmost gov- 
ernorate of Al-Mahra, and across the border in Oman, primarily in the gover- 
norate of Dhofar. A small number of speakers live in southeastern Saudi Ara- 
bia, near the Yemeni and Omani borders. The total number of Mehri speakers 
is unknown, and estimates vary quite a bit. The number is probably at least 
130,000, with over half of this group living in Yemen. 

Mehri is one of six languages known collectively as the Modern South Ara- 
bian (MSA) languages, which in turn are part of the Semitic language family. 
In addition to Mehri, the MSA languages are Jibbali (also called Shahri, Sheri, 
or Sherét), Harsusi, Soqotri, Hobyot, and Bathari.! Mehri, Jibbali, and Soqotri 
each have a number of dialects. The established term ‘Modern South Arabian’ 
can be misleading, since these languages are not the descendants of the set of 
languages collectively called Old South Arabian (OSA), nor are they varieties of 
Arabic. 

The linguistic domain of the other MSA languages (see the map on p. 2) is 
restricted to eastern Yemen, western Oman, and the island groups of Soqotra 
and Al-Hallaniyat (formerly Khuriya Muriya). None of the MSA languages has 
a tradition of writing, and they have been known to Europeans only since the 
19th century. 


14 Previous Scholarship on Mehri and MSA 


The existence of the Modern South Arabian languages was first brought to the 
attention of Europeans by James Wellsted (1805-1842), a British Lieutenant in 
Her Majesty's Indian Navy. In 1835, Wellsted published a list of words in Soqotri, 
which he had collected during his survey of the island in 1834.? However, it was 
Fulgence Fresnel, the French consul in Jeddah, writing on Jibbali in 1838, who 


1 Overviews of the MSA languages and dialects can be found in Johnstone (1975), Lonnet (1985; 
2006), and Simeone-Senelle (1997; 2011). 

2 Wellsted (1835a). Wellsted briefly discusses the language on pp. 211-212, and a word-list 
appears on pp. 220-229. Much of the data, with abundant printing errors, is found also in 
Wellsted (1835b: 165-166). It seems that Wellsted falsely claimed credit for collecting at least 
some of this data (see Haines 1845: 110). 
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first recognized the existence of a new branch of the Semitic language family? 
Fresnel's work really marks the beginning of Modern South Arabian studies. 

The first published information on Mehri was a short word-list given by 
Wellsted in his popular travel narrative, Travels to the City of the Caliphs, pub- 
lished in 1840.* Another list of about a hundred words and forty phrases, along 
with a translation (from Arabic) of Genesis 24:1-7, was published in 1846 by a 
missionary named (Johann) Ludwig Krapf (1810-1881).5 HJ. Carter, a surgeon 
who had traveled with Wellsted, published an even longer list of Mehri words 
and phrases (1847), providing also some discussion of phonology. Heinrich von 
Maltzan (18261874), known for his travels in the Arab world, published two 
grammatical studies of Mehri (1871, 1873b) and a short comparative word-list 
(1873a). Additional Mehri words can be found scattered in a few other 19th- 
century publications. A short text (a letter) of about sixty-five words, with Jib- 
bali and Soqotri parallels, was published in 1896 by Fritz Hommel (1854-1936). 

Unfortunately, with the exception of the scant material published by Hom- 
mel, which was collected by Eduard Glaser (1855-1908), none of the 19th- 
century data on Mehri or any other Modern South Arabian language was col- 
lected by a language specialist, and so the reliability and scope of these publi- 
cations are often limited. Still, every witness has some value. 

A major turning point in the field of Modern South Arabian studies came 
in 1898, when a scholarly expedition to Southern Arabia was launched by the 
Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, now called the Osterre- 
ichische Akademie der Wissenschaften.” Fieldwork on MSA was carried out 
by the Austrian scholars David Heinrich Müller (1846—1912), Alfred Jahn (1875- 
1940?), and, a couple of years later, by Wilhelm Hein (1861-1903). The result of 
this team's efforts was a great wealth of textual material in Mehri, Jibbali, and 
Soqotri, published between 1902 and 1909, which greatly advanced the field 
of MSA. For Mehri, the most relevant publications of texts are Jahn (1902), 


3 Discussion of classification appears in Fresnel (1838a: 513ff), but more detailed grammatical 
discussion appears in Fresnel (1838b, 1838c). Annotated and corrected versions of these and 
other works of Fresnel can be found in Lonnet (1991). 

4 The list of thirty-seven words appears on pp. 26-27. 

5 Krapfis well known for his work on East African languages, particularly Swahili. He got his 
data on Jibbali and Mehri from an informant in East Africa, probably in or near Mombasa, 
where Krapf lived for a time, and which was then under Omani rule. 

6 SeeLeslau (1946) for a complete bibliography of MSA studies until 1945. 

On the background of these expeditions, see the accounts of Landberg (1899) and Müller 
(1899), as well as the studies of Macro (1993) and, especially, Sturm (2007, 2015). For the study 
of the languages, the information about the expeditions provided in the introductions to the 
text editions is much more relevant. 
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which includes a substantial glossary, Müller (1902, 1907), and Hein (1909).? 
From this material also came the grammar of Jahn (1905), the important four- 
part grammatical study of Bittner (190919142)? and the short linguistic study 
of Rhodokanakis (1910). These remained the most comprehensive grammatical 
studies of Mehri until 2010. It mustbe pointed outthat the Mehri texts collected 
by the Austrian team are all in Yemeni dialects. 

In 1937, Bertram Thomas (1892-1950) published a sketch of four MSA lan- 
guages, one of which was Mehri.!? This sketch comprised the first new data on 
MSA collected in nearly thirty years. Thomas had no previous knowledge of the 
material collected by the Austrian team, and so he provides an important inde- 
pendent witness to the languages. Unfortunately, Thomas was not a trained lin- 
guist, as he himself readily admitted. Like so many of his 19th-century predeces- 
sors, he was simply an adventurous traveler with a keen interest in language.!! 
Thomas does have one significant distinction, in that he was the first to collect 
and publish data on Harsusi and Bathari, two MSA languages that were previ- 
ously unknown to the scholarly world. In fact, Thomas's work remains to this 
day almost the only published work on the nearly-extinct Bathari language.'? 

In 1953, Ewald Wagner published his highly-regarded study of MSA syntax, 
with Mehri as the main focus. Wagner's study, after Bittner's combined work, 
is the most detailed grammatical study of the MSA languages from the 20th 
century. It included no new data, however; all of his data came from the 
publications of the Austrian team (Müller, Jahn, and Hein) and from Thomas's 
sketch. 

Charles D. Matthews (1901-1986), an Arabist by training, worked from 1948 
to 1961 in Saudi Arabia with the Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco, now 
called Saudi Aramco). For part of this time he was involved in surveying areas 


8 Müller's Mehri informant was from Al-Ghaydah. Hein worked with speakers from Qishn, 
while Jahn worked with speakers from Al-Ghaydah, Qishn, and Nishtun (a village about 
halfway between Al-Ghaydah and Qishn). The Mehri material in Müller (1907) came from 
Hein. 

9 A fifth part of this study (published as three, 1914b-1915b), though important, mostly 
contains re-published texts and commentary. 

10 A study of Thomas's data was made by Leslau (1947). 

11 Thomas (1932) is a fascinating account of his travels in Arabia, including his time among 
speakers of Modern South Arabian languages. Interestingly, Johnstone's texts 42, 75, and 76 
are similar to stories that Thomas recounts on pp. 246—251, 239—242, and 219—222, respec- 
tively. Thomas's accounts of various beliefs and customs also find parallels in Johnstone's 
texts. 

12 Already Thomas (1932: 143) refers to the dwindling numbers of the Bathari tribe. 
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of the Empty Quarter in the southeastern part of the country, and there he 
made the acquaintance of MSA speakers and endeavored to learn something 
of their languages. He published several articles between 1959 and 1970, though 
only his 1969 article received much attention. Matthews was the first 20th- 
century scholar to recognize the existence of a definite article in Mehri and 
Jibbali—a fact that completely eluded Müller and Bittner.” It is unfortunate 
that Matthews did not publish more, especially since most of his knowledge 
was gained in the field. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, Thomas Muir Johnstone of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London, carried out fieldwork on 
the MSA languages. The results of his efforts were dictionaries of three MSA 
languages (Harsusi, Jibbali, and Mehri), a number of important articles, and 
three posthumously published text collections, on Mehri, Harsusi, and Jibbali. 
Much of Johnstone's Mehri material was collected in 1969-1970 in Dubai. After- 
wards, he was able to bring his most productive informant, Ali Musallam, to 
London for a year, and he continued to work with Ali in Oman on subsequent 
visits in the mid-1970s.!^ Johnstone's Mehri data all reflect the Omani dialect, 
in contrast with the Yemeni material collected by the Austrian team and, until 
very recently, by those researchers who have come after Johnstone (see below). 
This makes Johnstone's already weighty contributions to Mehri studies all the 
more valuable. 

Sadly, Johnstone died in 1983, just one week shy of his fifty-ninth birthday. He 
managed to see the publication of his Harsusi and Jibbali dictionaries, which 
appeared in 1977 and 1981, respectively, but his Mehri Lexicon was published 
only after his death, in 1987. With nearly five hundred pages of Mehri-English 
entries (often including comparative MSA material), a one hundred and forty- 
page English-Mehri word-list, fifty pages of verbal paradigms, and an additional 
ten pages of grammatical discussion, the Mehri Lexicon was a massively impor- 
tant contribution to the field of Semitic studies. Unfortunately, as Johnstone 
was not able to oversee the publication of his manuscript, the lexicon is filled 
with an enormous number of typographical and other errors. His collections of 
Mehri and Harsusi texts were published by Harry Stroomer in 1999 and 2004, 


13 Fresnel (1838b: 82) mentioned the existence of a definite article a- in Jibbali, but this seems 
to have been forgotten or disregarded. 

14 Janet Watson, who also consulted with Ali during her visits to Oman, kindly put me in 
contact with him. He and I, with the help of Saeed al-Mahri, corresponded in Mehri by 
letter (sometimes also recorded onto audio) over a period of about three years, and once 
we even spoke by telephone. One Jibbali story that Ali provided me with was published in 
JLO. Sadly, Ali passed away in February, 2013, around the age of sixty-seven. 
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respectively. His Jibbali texts were published in 2014, in my own JLO. See $1.5 
for more details on the Mehri texts. 

Around the same time that Johnstone was active in the field, a Japanese 
researcher named Aki'o Nakano (1937-2008) was also pursuing field research. 
The result of visits to Yemen in 1971 and 1974 and a stay in Oman in 1974 was a 
comparative lexicon of Yemeni Mehri, Jibbali, and Soqotri, published in 1986. 
Later visits led to his Hobyot lexicon—the first ever significant publication on 
that language— which was published posthumously in 2013.5 Like Johnstone's 
Mehri Lexicon, Nakano's dictionaries must be used with some caution. 

Beginning in 1983, two French scholars, Antoine Lonnet and Marie-Claude 
Simeone-Senelle, made several trips to Yemen to do fieldwork on Mehri, So- 
qotri, and Hobyot. The result has been a number of important investigative 
articles and surveys, published both as a team and individually, which have 
added much to the field of MSA studies. Some of the most important articles 
are Lonnet (1994a, 1994b, and 20052), which each contain a wide range of orig- 
inal and very insightful observations. Simeone-Senelle, Lonnet, and Bakheith 
(1984) includes an original text. Lonnet (2006) and Simeone-Senelle (2011) are 
overviews of MSA. 

Between 2001 and 2004, an Austrian scholar named Alexander Sima col- 
lected a large corpus of Mehri texts, both from an informant he brought over 
to Germany and from informants in Yemen. Sima published several important 
articles on Mehri, and wrote the bulk of a grammar, which he intended to sub- 
mit for his Habilitation, as well as a lexicon based on his texts. Sadly, in late 
2004, Sima was killed in a car accident in Yemen, only a few months before com- 
pleting his work. He was just thirty-four years old. His text corpus was published 
in the summer of 2009, edited by Janet Watson and Werner Arnold. Unfortu- 
nately, his grammar and lexicon remain unpublished. 

In 2010, my own grammar of Omani Mehri appeared, based on Stroomer's 
edition of Johnstone’s Mehri texts. And in 2012, Janet Watson published a 
grammar of both the Omani and Eastern Yemeni dialects, based mainly on 
her own fieldwork in Yemen and Oman. Her grammar also includes a couple 
of new texts, two of which were re-published in Watson (2013). My grammar 
of Jibbali, which included a significant number of texts both from Johnstone's 
manuscripts and my own fieldwork, appeared in 2014. Working on Jibbali did a 
lot to advance my own understanding of Mehri, and it made clear the need for 
a new edition of both Johnstone's texts and my grammar. 


15  TheHobyot recorded by Nakano shows heavy influence from the local dialect of Mehri. 
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Janet Watson, in collaboration with Miranda Morris and others, has contin- 
ued to collect data in Mehri and several other MSA languages. In addition to 
numerous publications resulting from their fieldwork, some of their data are 
available online through the Endangered Languages Archive at SOAS, Univer- 
sity of London. 

In 2007, Samuel Liebhaber completed a dissertation on Yemeni Mehri po- 
etry. Though the focus of the dissertation is not purely linguistic, a number of 
poetic texts are included, along with some linguistic commentary. Liebhaber 
has also published a separate edition of some of the poetic texts he has col- 
lected (20112).6 In that edition, his texts are presented both in Roman tran- 
scription and in a modified Arabic script. Though this is not the first publication 
to use Arabic script to transcribe Mehri,” this is probably the first by a non- 
native author that was intended partly for a native Mehri readership. 

In 2013, a team of French scholars, including Sabrina Bendjaballah, Philippe 
Ségéral, Julien Dufour, Rachid Ridouane, and Antoine Lonnet began a project 
(titled OmanSAM) on the MSA languages, which included fieldwork on Mehri, 
Jibbali, and Hobyot in Oman. They also worked with native informants in 
France. The results of their investigations have been, and will be, far-reaching 
into all areas of MSA, but especially in the realms of phonology and verbal 
morphology. Noteworthy studies to date include Bendjaballah and Ségéral 
(20148, 20178), and the brilliant Habilitation of Dufour (2016). 

A Russian team under the direction of Leonid Kogan has conducted field- 
work on Soqotra, and has done extensive work with speakers that they have 
brought to Moscow. Several important articles and one collection of texts 
(Naumkin et al. 2014) has been published so far, while another text collection 
and a descriptive grammar of Soqotri are forthcoming. Kogan (2015: 467—597) 
is a very important study of Modern South Arabian as a subgroup of Semitic, 
useful especially, but by no means only, for the wealth of lexical studies therein, 
including many Mehri lexical items. 

Native speakers, in addition to those who have assisted outside scholars, 
have also made their own contributions to the study of Mehri, as have some 
other Arabic-speaking scholars in Oman, Yemen, and Saudi Arabia. Works 
in English include Al-Aidaroos (1996, 1999) and Almakrami (2015), and the 
unpublished theses of Al-Fadly (2007), Al-Qumairi (2013, 2017), and Alrowsa 
(2014). A short sketch of Mehri, mainly focused on vocabulary, was published 
in Arabic by Al-Mahri (2006). In late 2016, native Mehri speakers in Yemen, 


16 Liebhaber has also recently created the online Mahri Poetry Archive. 
17 Cf. Carter (1847), and Simeone-Senelle, Lonnet, and Bakheith (1984). 
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led by Saeed al-Qumairi, established the Mehri Language Center for Study and 
Research (markaz al-lugah al-mahriyyah lid-dirasat wa-l-buhut) in the town of 
Al-Ghaydah, Yemen. 

When I began working on Mehri in 2006, there was almost no one work- 
ing on the MSA languages, and those few that existed were working indi- 
vidually. Citations of MSA in works on comparative Semitics, rare as they 
were, relied largely on data that were decades old. Now, a little more than 
a decade later, there is a vast amount of new data available on Mehri, as 
well as on Jibbali, Soqotri, and even Hobyot. Teams of scholars in the UK, 
France, and Russia have each done fieldwork in Yemen and Oman, and more 
text collections and grammatical studies are forthcoming. From 2013-2017, the 
OmanSAM project held an annual workshop on the MSA languages, includ- 
ing scholars from France, the United States, the United Kingdom, and Rus- 
sia. In 2013, the Seminar for Arabian Studies in London held a special session 
on the languages of Southern Arabia, with five papers on MSA. Several grad- 
uate students in the United States and in Europe are currently working on 
MSA languages. In short, MSA is now a vibrant sub-field within the field of 
Semitics. 


1.2 Dialects of Mehri 


Mehri can be divided into two basic dialect groups. There is a western group 
spoken in Yemen, which can be called Yemeni Mehri, and there is an eastern 
group, which can be called Omani Mehri or Dhofari Mehri.!? In Omani Mehri, 
the language is natively called mahrdyyat, and in the local Arabic it is called 
mahríyya. The political boundary between Yemen and Oman probably does not 
perfectly correspond to the dialect boundary, but the terms Yemeni and Omani 
Mehri are sufficiently accurate. Within Yemeni Mehri, we can also distinguish 
a western dialect area centered around the town of Qishn, a central dialect 
area centered in the town of Al-Ghaydah, and an eastern (or sharqiyya) dialect 
around the town of Hawf, near the border with Oman.!9 In Yemen, at least, there 
are also differences between the language of the bedouin population and the 
language of those speakers settled in the larger towns. While there is dialectal 


18 Johnstone used the terms Southern Mehri and Nagd Mehri, for Yemeni and Omani, 
respectively. 

19  OnYemenidialects, see further in Simeone-Senelle (2002: 388) and Kogan (2015: 528—532). 
The locals in Qishn refer to the language as mahriyyat, while in Hawf it is referred to as 
mahrayyot. 
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variation within Omani Mehri, the differences seem to be smaller than we find 
among Yemeni Mehri varieties. 

The differences between Omani Mehri and the various Yemeni dialects are 
as in most any other language. That is, there are some differences in phonology, 
in morphology, and in lexicon.?? In the realm of phonology, one recognizable 
difference in pronunciation is that of the phoneme /g/. In Oman, Mehri speak- 
ers pronounce this as g, while Yemeni speakers pronounce it as a palatal j (IPA 
[+] or [dz]). In Omani Mehri, ‘is lost in most environments (see § 2.1.3), while in 
some Yemeni dialects it is preserved. In the Yemeni town of Qishn, the interden- 
tals t, d, and d have merged with t, d, and t, respectively, but elsewhere they are 
preserved. Many of the sound rules discussed in chapter 2 (e.g., § 2.1.3, $ 2.1.4, 
§ 2.1.5, $24.8, § 2.2.1, $2.2.2) are not applicable to Yemeni Mehri dialects. 

Morphological differences between the dialects abound, and some are quite 
fundamental. For example, Yemeni Mehri dialects lack the definite article a- 
found in Omani Mehri (§ 4.4). There are many differences in the conjugation 
of verbs. For example, where Omani Mehri indicates a plural verb in many cases 
by means of ablaut alone (e.g., amür ‘he said’ ~ amáwr ‘they said’; yaghom ‘he 
goes’ ~ yaghim ‘they go’), Yemeni Mehri normally has a suffix -əm (e.g., amor ~ 
amoram; yaghom ~ yaghimam);? in Omani Mehri this suffix exists, but is more 
restricted in use. 

There are numerous lexical differences between the dialects. For example, 
in Omani Mehri the usual word for ‘woman’ is tet, but in Yemeni dialects it is 
harmat or harmet.?? Sometimes words have different meanings, like the verb 
karoh, which means ‘hide’ in Omani Mehri, but ‘read’ in Yemeni.23 

In addition to the regional differences, there are also some diachronic dif- 
ferences in the Mehri recorded in various periods: the early 19th century, the 
turn of the 2oth century, the 1970s, and today. For example, fieldwork done with 
informants in recent years has shown some analogical changes in the verbal 


20 See Rubin (2011) for an overview and more examples of dialectal differences. Watson 
(2012), which is a study of two different dialects, also has abundant examples, including 
many tables comparing forms in Omani Mehri and Eastern Yemeni Mehri. 

21 The Yemeni forms are adapted from Jahn (1902: go, 96). On the suffix -am, see Lonnet 
(20052: 191-195). 

22 ML (s.v. hrm) defines Omani Mehri harmet as ‘widow; poor, defenseless woman’. The 
word occurs once in our texts (48:22), with the general meaning ‘woman, but text 48 was 
translated from Yemeni Mehri, and has several Yemeni lexemes. 

23 Confusion over this verb is the subject of text 71. See especially the comment to text 71:2. 
Texts 59 and 80 also deal specifically with misunderstandings due to dialectal differences 
in vocabulary. 
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system, and many of the lexical items recorded by Johnstone are unknown to 
younger speakers.?4 There is no doubt that the influence of Arabic has become 
much more pervasive in the last forty years.?5 


13 The Position of Mehri within MSA 


As discussed in the previous section, the last seven or eight years have seen a 
major surge of new data and analysis on the MSA languages. Grammatical stud- 
ies of Mehri, Jibbali, and, to a lesser extent, Soqotri, plus the first real significant 
data on Hobyot, have allowed us to gain a much more solid understanding of 
the internal classification of the MSA family. 

There is a binary split within MSA, with Jibbali and Soqotri forming one 
subgroup that we can call Eastern MSA, and the remaining four languages 
forming a subgroup that we can call Western MSA. There are several important 
morphological isoglosses between Jibbali and Soqotri that leave no doubt that 
these two languages share a common ancestor within MSA. Shared innovations 
between Jibbali and Soqotri include the conditioned loss of prefixed t- in 
certain verbal forms; loss of w in all forms of I-w verbs; irregular loss of r in 
some forms of the verb ‘to say’ (root mr); certain details in the conjugation of 
the auxiliaries “ad and "ber; and use of the preposition *an ‘from; than'26 

Within Western MSA, it is clear that Harsusi and Bathari—each of which are 
moribund—are closely related to Mehri, as they share a number of innovative 
features. For example, in these three languages the Semitic active participle has 
developed into a future tense, while Jibbali and Hobyot have developed other 
means of expressing the future, and Soqotri has no such development.’ Still 
the paucity of published material in Bathari precludes making more definite 
conclusions about the exact relationship of these three languages.?? 


24 No study has been made of diachronic differences in the available Mehri material, but see 
the comment to text 24:6 (háftak). For a study of this issue in Jibbali, see Rubin (20152). 

25  Lonnet (2009) is a short study of the Arabic influence on MSA. A thorough study of the 
Arabic influence, both past and present, on Jibbali and the other MSA languages (or of 
MSA influence on Arabic) has not yet been attempted. More data are needed on the Arabic 
dialects of the Mehri-speaking areas. Studies of Dhofari Arabic include Rhodokanakis 
(1911) and Davey (2016). 

26 On the loss of t-, see Johnstone (1968, 1980), Testen (1992), and Voigt (2006). Both John- 
stone (1980) and Testen note the importance of this feature in grouping these two lan- 
guages. On other shared innovations, see Rubin (2015b). 

27  Onthis development in Mehri, see Rubin (2007). 

28 Miranda Morris (p.c.) has reported that Mehri and Harsusi are largely mutually intelligible, 
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Hobyot, on which there was almost no available data until the publication 
of Nakano (2013), shares some innovations with Mehri, Harsusi, and Bathari, 
but can be classified as a separate language within the western branch of MSA. 
Rubin (2015b) is a study of the classification of Hobyot. 

Thus the internal classification of the MSA family can be illustrated by the 
following tree: 


Proto-MSA 
qiged o ELA 
Western MSA Eastern MSA 


Ep oec TT p 


Mehri, Harsusi, Bathari Hobyot Jibbali Soqotri 


In addition to the genetic relationships among the MSA languages, there are 
also areal phenomena that cross genetic boundaries. For example, Omani 
Mehri, Jibbali, and Harsusi all have a prefixed definite article a-/e- (see § 4.4), 
while further to the west, Yemeni Mehri dialects and Hobyot have no such 
article. The innovation of the article in the more easterly languages—or per- 
haps the loss of the article in the more westerly languages—appears to be an 
areal phenomenon. The sound changes pertaining to the consonant / that we 
find in Omani Mehri (§ 2.1.5) have parallels in Jibbali, but not in Yemeni Mehri 
dialects. Another example is the pronunciation of the phoneme /g/, which is 
[g] in Omani Mehri, Central and Eastern Jibbali, and Harsusi, but [}] or [dj] in 
Yemeni Mehri, Western Jibbali, and Hobyot. 


1.4 The Position of MSA in Semitic 


The Semitic family of languages is one of the longest attested, most widely stud- 
ied, and, thanks to Arabic, most widely spoken in the world. Yet with regards to 
the proper subgrouping of the Semitic family, a consensus has not been reached 
among scholars, and probably never will be. The following figure illustrates the 
subgrouping of the Semitic language family as it is best understood given the 
facts available to date.?9 


and that there is some degree of mutual intelligibility between Harsusi and Bathari. On 
the other hand, Mehri speakers find Bathari quite unintelligible. 

29 For discussions of the subgrouping of the Semitic languages, see Rubin (2008a), Hueh- 
nergard and Rubin (2011), and Kogan (2015). 
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Proto-Semitic 


Ee 
West Semitic East Semitic 
er ee AAAS 
Modern South Ethiopic Central Semitic Eblaite Akkadian 


Arabian EE 


Arabic OldSouth Northwest Semitic 


Canaanite Ugaritic Aramaic Sam'alian Deir‘Alla 


eo Se 


Hebrew Phoenician Moabite 


It is probable that, like the Ethiopian subgroup, MSA is distinct from Central 
Semitic, since it did not participate in the innovation of the indicative yaqtulu 
form.?? But there is no reason to suggest that MSA and Ethiopian stem from a 
single node. It is true that they share some features—most of which are also 
shared by Arabic and/or Old South Arabian—but these features are mainly 
shared retentions from Proto-Semitic or are the result of areal phenomena (e.g., 
the leveling of k-suffixes in the perfect). The most important morphological 
feature shared by MSA and Ethiopian to the exclusion of Arabic and OSA is the 
presence of the imperfective form yagattal; this, however, is also a retention 
from Proto-Semitic (as attested by its presence in Akkadian), and is therefore 
of no use in classification. There are no morphological or lexical innovations 
that link MSA and Ethiopian Semitic.?! 

From the first discovery of the MSA languages in the 19th century until rel- 
atively recently, it was assumed by most scholars that the Old South Arabian 
languages (Sabaic, Minaic, Qatabanic, Hadramitic) must be the ancestors of 
the Modern South Arabian languages.?? Both groups are attested in Southern 
Arabia; both groups preserve the three Proto-Semitic sibilants (s, š, $), in con- 


30  Aminority of scholars, most notably David Cohen and Antoine Lonnet, have suggested 
that the MSA imperfective form (e.g., Mehri yakütab) does in fact stem from yaqtulu, and 
not from the Proto-Semitic *yVgattVI; cf. Cohen (1974; 1984: 68-75) and Lonnet (20052: 
187388; 2017). See Goldenberg (1977: 475-477;1979) for an argument against this scenario. 
It remains for either theory to be proven definitively. 

31  Seethe excellent study of Kogan (2015) for a lengthy discussion of this issue. 

32 Although many scholars made such a connection with accompanying doubts, it was the 
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trast with almost all other Semitic languages; both make broad use of internal 
(broken) plurals; and the languages share some lexical items (e.g., the root grb 
'know"). But N. Nebes has shown, based on the orthography of forms made from 
weak verbal roots, that the OSA languages, like Arabic, possessed an imperfec- 
tive of the Central Semitic type.?? J. Huehnergard has since given further evi- 
dence in favor of the classification of the OSA languages as Central Semitic.?^ 

The recognition that the OSA languages should be classified as Central 
Semitic has made it clear that the MSA languages cannot be derived from the 
OSA languages. However, even without this fact, the innovations present in 
OSA and lacking in MSA should have made this clear, for example, the presence 
of a suffixed definite article -(h )n in all OSA languages. 

Ithas been suggested that Hadramitic—in some respects the most divergent 
of the OSA languages—may still be connected with the Modern South Arabian 
languages. Hadramitic is the most easterly of the OSA languages, and its home- 
land (the Hadramawt, in central Yemen) approaches the Mahra, the western- 
most area of present-day Modern South Arabian territory. More importantly, 
Hadramitic exhibits some curious isoglosses with MSA, namely the contrast- 
ing initial consonants of the third person pronouns and the preposition A- 'to*35 
Despite these connections between Hadramitic and MSA, there are a number 
of features of Hadramitic that preclude it from being the ancestor of the mod- 
ern languages, most importantly the merger of s and 9, and possibly also z and 
ð, each of which are distinct in the modern languages,* and the presence of 
the suffixed definite article in Hadramitic, versus the prefixed article (or com- 
plete lack of article) in Modern South Arabian. Therefore, it seems safest to 
say at this point only that the similarities between Hadramitic and MSA may 
be due to language contact, as I have suggested elsewhere (Rubin 2008a). Lan- 
guage contact is also probably responsible for the similarities between some 
MSA and OSA numerals.?” 


short article of Porkhomovsky (1997) that has been most influential in disproving this 
assumption. 

33 Nebes (1994). Nebes also provides discussion of the history of the debate. 

34 . Huehnergard (2005). 

35 This isogloss may be misleading, since the preposition is A- in Mehri (and Harsusi), but 
her in Jibbali (with the base A- used mainly before suffixes) and often also in Hobyot. In 
Soqotri the cognate is e-. Even if they prepositions are cognate, they may be retentions 
from Proto-Semitic; see Kogan (2015: 119-120, 556). 

36 Beeston (1984: 68). The interdentals and dental/alveolar stops have fallen together in the 
Yemeni Mehri dialect of Qishn and in Sogotri (i.e., t > t and d > d), but these are internal 
developments. 

37 For example, the MSA word for ‘one’, reflected in Mehri tad (probably from the common 
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1.5 Johnstone’s Mehri Texts 


As discussed in § 1.1, Johnstone began collecting texts in Mehri around 1969, and 
continued through much of the 1970s. At the time of his death in 1983, these 
texts remained unpublished, and his transcriptions unfinished. Nearly all his 
texts were first written down in Arabic script by his informant, Ali Musallam, 
a native speaker of Mehri who was raised in the mountains near Jibjat (about 
30km northeast of Taqah). Ali wrote with little to no punctuation, and with 
inconsistent spelling.?? After Ali had written the texts, Johnstone then made his 
own rough, Roman-letter transcriptions of them. In some cases he later made a 
more careful written or typed version. All of his manuscripts can be considered 
working drafts. For most of the texts he also made audio recordings, on which 
see $1.6. See Appendix B (pp. 819-821) for sample images of both the Arabic- 
letter and Roman-letter manuscripts.?9 

Harry Stroomer performed a very admirable and valuable service by publish- 
ing 106 of Johnstone's Mehri texts in 1999.^? Stroomer's edition is based entirely 
on Johnstone’s Roman-letter manuscripts. The English translations that appear 
in his edition are also mostly based on Johnstone's own manuscripts, and these 
were also just drafts. These facts are not intended as a criticism in any way. 
Stroomer did not claim to be a Mehri expert, and was only trying to make John- 
stone's material available, which he thankfully did. The publication of these 
texts, and of Johnstone's Harsusi texts in 2006, did a lot to jumpstart the field 
of MSA studies. 

With the kind permission of Mrs. Bernice Johnstone, I obtained copies of 
Johnstone’s Mehri manuscripts in 2010.*! Johnstone gave numbers to most of 
his texts, from 1 to 103, plus 14A and 71A. Stroomer published all of these, 


Semitic root *hd/whd), is found outside of MSA only in Qatabanic (td). Also, MSA and OSA 
both have the root *s/t for the numeral ‘three’, and *fkh for ‘half’. See also § 9.1.1, notes 2, 4, 
and 20. 

38 A sample of Mehri in Ali's system of Arabic spelling can be found in Appendix B. 

39 X Additional images of manuscript pages can be found in Stroomer (1999: xxiv-xxvi). See 
also Stroomer (2004), which has facsimiles of Johnstone's Harsusi manuscripts. 

40 Stroomer (1996) is a preliminary publication of the first five of Johnstone’s Mehri texts, 
though the transcription of the texts differs from that of the 1999 edition. The earlier 
publication, however, includes a greater number of textual notes, nearly all of which are 
references to entries in ML. 

41 Johnstone's papers are now held at Durham University Library Special Collections. The 
Mehri texts are found mainly in Box 6, Files A, B, C, and D. See further details in the 
introduction to $14. 
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plus an additional text that he designated number 104. There exist a few more 
texts among the manuscripts, four of which I have given the numbers 16A, 
21A, 56A, and 105.4? A text that I found only in an audio version I have given 
the number 106. Several of the manuscripts remain unpublished, including 
some letters from Ali to Johnstone, which are a witness to the warm friendship 
between the two. Most of these unpublished texts are known only in one 
medium (that is, only in Arabic script, only in Roman transcription, or only 
on audio), which is why I have chosen not to publish them.^? 

This volume includes 105 texts, including four texts (16A, 56A, 105, and 106) 
that Stroomer did not publish. Five poetic texts published by Stroomer (21, 51, 
78, 79, and 87) have not been included in this volume. The poems I have not 
included mainly because they are difficult to translate. There is also little in 
them that adds to our understanding of Mehri phonology and morphology, 
though they include some interesting vocabulary that is not attested in the 
prose material. In a handful of places in this volume I have made reference to 
some of these poems published by Stroomer. 

The texts included in this edition are not simply corrected versions of those 
published by Stroomer. They are completely new editions, based on the Arabic- 
letter manuscripts and audio recordings made by Ali Musallam. The differences 
between the texts herein and those published by Stroomer—all based on the 
Roman-letter manuscripts—are enormous, and range from a single diacritic or 
letter to entire chunks of texts.^ 

In the commentary to the texts, I often make reference to Johnstone's Ro- 
man-letter transcriptions, but they are much less reliable than the other wit- 
nesses. The number of errors in his transcriptions is considerable, but this is not 
a criticism of Johnstone. When Johnstone made his transcriptions, he had not 
made a complete study of Mehri grammar, so it is natural that he made errors. 


42 Johnstone himself gave the first two of these the numbers 21 and 56, but those numbers are 
also used for other texts, and so I refer to them as 21A and 56A. 16A is appended to the end 
of text 16. 21A is a short poem not included in this volume. As for text 105, the manuscript 
has on top “M882” (i.e., Mehri 8, Sheri [Jibbali] 2), but it has nothing to do with Mehri text 
8 or Jibbali text 2. 

43 The major exception is a long text that is an interview between Ali Musallam and a man 
named Salih. This interview was recorded by Johnstone (Tape 52) and later transcribed. 
But because it contains much highly specialized vocabulary (relating to fishing and other 
practices) and because Salih spoke a different dialect of Mehri, I have not included it in 
this volume. 

44 See Rubin (2017) for an overview of the kinds of differences that exist, and discussion of 
how the differences have impacted our understanding of the language. 
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In many of the transcriptions he included English glosses for basic words 
like ‘mother’, ‘son’, or ‘then’, which demonstrate that the transcriptions were 
made at a time when he had only a very limited command of the language. 
Any fieldworker naturally makes errors in his or her first attempt(s). I should 
also emphasize that the numerous errors in Stroomer’s edition are nearly all 
Johnstone's, which Stroomer simply reproduced faithfully.^5 

The included texts cover a variety of genres. There are conversations, folk 
tales (often quite humorous, and sometimes bawdy), explanations of cultural 
practices, tribal histories, and biographical stories. A few ofthe texts are transla- 
tions, either from English or from the Yemeni Mehri texts of the Austrian team. 
Overall, the texts are immensely interesting, both as windows into Mehri cul- 
ture and as entertaining stories. 


1.6 Johnstone's Audio Material 


For most of Johnstone's published texts, there exist audio recordings, which 
were made in the 1970s. The original tape recordings now belong to the British 
Sound Archives (catalogue number C733), which is part of the British Library, 
and they have been transferred onto compact discs. In 2006, Mrs. Bernice 
Johnstone kindly gave me permission to receive copies of her late husband's 
recordings. The tapes most relevant for the Mehri texts are 16-122, though 
Mehri material appears also on tapes 42, 52, and 12-113. Of the 105 texts 
published in this volume, I was able to consult the audio for 88 texts. The texts 
for which I did not find audio recordings are 7—1, 43, 78, 86, and 94-96, 98- 
102, and 104. Only a small part of text 97 has audio, and a few other texts have 
some lines missing. I suspect that audio exists for at least some of these missing 
texts, but I have yet to find it. One text published herein (106) is attested only 
on audio. 

The recordings of the Mehri texts are, with a few exceptions, not recordings 
of natural speech, but rather of Ali Musallam reading from the manuscript 
that he wrote. Text 106 is the one text in this collection that was recorded 
at natural speed. Ali often struggled to read his own language; he stumbles, 
pauses, and corrects himself often on the recordings. Sometimes the recording 
differs slightly from the manuscript. Some of these differences are obvious 
mistakes, like a missed or misread word, while others are alternative forms, 
like a plural pronoun used instead of a dual one. Such differences are noted in 


45 Rubin (2017) lists most of the major errors. 
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the text commentary. The audio was an invaluable resource in preparing this 
edition of Ali's manuscript texts. 


1.7 This Grammar 


The grammar described in this book is based primarily upon the texts that 
are included in Chapter 14, on which see further in $1.5 and $1.6. It is a 
heavily revised, updated, and expanded version of my 2010 grammar. Topics in 
phonology, morphology, and syntax are covered. With regard to morphology, 
all of the basic topics are covered, though any treatment can never really be 
considered complete, especially in a case such as Mehri, with so much dialectal 
variety. Mehri verbal morphology is quite complex, due to the large number 
of "weak" root consonants that have resulted in various phonetic changes, 
and there simply are not enough verbal forms attested in the texts to provide 
complete paradigms for most verb types. In my treatment of the verbal system, 
I have devoted a lot of space to discussing the derived stems and the use of the 
tenses, and I discuss the most salient features of the various weak verb types. 
Although my treatment is extensive, it is necessarily incomplete. A complete 
list of paradigms, for all stems and root types, would run to hundreds of pages. 

In my description of Mehri syntax, there are certainly areas in which more 
could have been said, but I have chosen to focus on those features which are 
most remarkable or most practical for reading the texts. Each feature described 
is well illustrated with examples from the texts. An index of these textual 
examples is included at the end of this volume. 

I have restricted myself in this book to the Omani Mehri of Johnstone's 
texts, to the exclusion of other published Mehri material. Johnstone's texts 
reflect a dialect that is different from the dialects of the other available text 
corpora (i.e., the large corpus of material collected by the Austrian team at the 
turn of the 2oth century, and the texts collected by Sima), with the exception 
of a few texts published by Watson (2012). It seemed wiser and clearer to 
describe well one type of Mehri, rather than attempt to describe multiple 
dialects simultaneously. Moreover, not only do the different available corpora 
reflect different geographic dialects, but they also come from different eras. To 
compare our Omani texts from the 1970s with, say, Müller's texts from around 
1899, with Sima’s texts from around 2000, is complicated also by diachronic 
changes. And some published data on Omani Mehri (namely, that of Thomas 
1937), though very interesting and important, are not very sound in terms 
of their linguistic method. Still, reference will be made on occasion to other 
dialects of Mehri, especially from the recent Omani data provided in Watson 
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(2012). I also sometimes have made reference to one or more of the other MSA 
languages, in order to point out a noteworthy difference or similarity, or to 
illuminate a difficult lexical item. 

My philosophy in compiling this grammar was essentially to deduce as 
much as possible directly from the texts, without the interference of previous 
descriptions of Mehri. Of course, previous works were invaluable in their help, 
but, as much as possible, I consulted these only after forming my own initial 
theories. To this end, Johnstone made the following remark, in an unpublished 
manuscript: 


I have not been preoccupied in the course of my own field work to run 
down errors in the work of my predecessors, since I have found it on the 
whole easier not to study their publications too closely. Certain of the 
wrong ideas I did acquire from them did mislead me seriously, and these 
of course stick in my mind.^$ 


Johnstone was referring to the works of the Austrian expedition. Of course, I 
have many more predecessors than Johnstone did, authors of the far more reli- 
able material of the last three decades (including that of Johnstone himself). 
Still, in compiling my 2010 grammar, I was wary of having too many presupposi- 
tions based on earlier publications, preferring to reach my own conclusions. In 
preparing this new grammar, many of the improvements are due to the excel- 
lent work of my colleagues over the last five or so years. The studies on phonol- 
ogy and morphology by Sabrina Bendjaballah and Philippe Ségéral (e.g., 20142, 
2017a), and Julien Dufour (2016), as well as their personal communications with 
me, have been invaluable. Janet Watson's 2012 grammar has also been a won- 
derful resource. Still, I have tried to extract as much information as possible 
from the evidence available in the texts. 

The Mehri language (like Jibbali), has changed over the last forty years, along 
with the entire country of Oman. Arabic influence on the language has been 
extensive, and younger speakers can hardly speak a sentence, or so it seems, 
without including numerous Arabic words and phrases. Younger speakers rec- 
ognize that their language is not the same as that of their parents and grand- 
parents. Knowing full well that the language as it appears in Johnstones's forty- 
year-old texts—all of which were carefully written out, and not just spoken 
spontaneously— does not fully reflect the language as spoken today, and know- 


46 This manuscript, entitled "The reliability of the SAE [= Südarabische Expedition] publica- 
tions on the MSA languages" is in the possession of Antoine Lonnet, who kindly allowed 
me to borrow it for study. 
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ingthatthere is quite a bit of variation among today's many speakers, I still have 
chosen to use these texts as the basis for my grammar. When writing a grammar 
of any language, one cannot take into account all variations; that would be an 
impossible task. Although nearly all of the rules outlined in this grammar are 
based on the language of a single informant (Ali Musallam), I have found that 
these rules work just as well for the language of other informants, and that the 
data closely match what has been found by other researchers. Where there are 
differences, I have noted them where appropriate. 

Writing a grammar of an unwritten, unstandardized language presents its 
own challenges. In such a situation, there is usually greater variation among 
speakers, and, moreover, itis not always clear which forms to single out as ideal. 
For example, if I were writing a grammar of English, I would not list ana as a 
marker of the future tense. Nevertheless, I use this form regularly in my own 
native American English dialect, as in I’m ana go home or he’s ana call me later 
(ana « gonna « going to). I might include the form gonna in my grammar, but 
certainly not ana, even though this is a widely used surface realization of the 
underlying phrase going to. In a language without a standardized writing tradi- 
tion, like Mehri, it is not always clear where to draw the line for such lexemes 
or morphemes. Of course, more reduced forms are typical of fast speech, while 
more conservative forms are more typical of very careful speech or writing. It is 
precisely because the language of most of Johnstone's texts reflect more careful 
speech or writing that I feel justified in choosing to use these as the basis for 
the grammar. It seems more reasonable to start a description with more con- 
servative forms, and add to these observations on the changes that take place 
in fast speech. The same point applies to the fact that Johnstone's texts reflect 
a slightly older stage of the language— conservative grammatically, as well as 
phonetically. 

It also seems to me that many of the readers of this volume will be most 
interested in Mehri for its importance to comparative Semitic studies, and so 
for this reason as well it makes good sense to base the grammar on Johnstone's 
texts. Those who are interested only in contemporary Mehri, or in modern 
Arabic interference in Mehri, will still find much of use in this book. 

Ideally, a grammar of Mehri would be constructed on the basis of my hav- 
ing lived for six months or more in some Mehri-speaking town, hearing and 
speaking the language on a daily basis, and interacting with male and female 
speakers of all ages. None of my efforts described above can totally compen- 
sate for not having studied the language in its native environment. However, I 
believe that this grammar has succeeded in describing the essential structures 
of the language. Still, I have no doubt that there is more out there to describe, 
or that some of the suggestions in the book may be subject to revision. 
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Phonology 


24 Mehri Consonants 


The following table illustrates the phonemic inventory of Omani Mehri: 


E H 
o — 
= = o © = 
5S 8 2 E 3 
=z Z? - F S o S 3 
Bi a E + m + fl B 
5 3 8 3 8 3 sp d d$ 
H 3 a A E È > Ce o 
Stops 
voiceless t k C) 
voiced b d g 
glottalic t k 
Fricatives 
voiceless yd t S i X x h h 
voiced ð Z l (j) g ‘ 
glottalic 0 $ Š 
Nasal m n 
Trill r 
Approximant w y 
Notes: 


* The historical consonant ' is lost. See below, § 2.1.3 and § 2.2.4. 
* In Yemeni dialects, g is realized as a palatal [3] or [dz]. 
* The phoneme / is lost or becomes w in some environments. See below, 


$24.5. 
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* The consonant j ([3] or [dz]) occurs only in loanwords. In the texts, it is 
found in the word janbdyyat ‘dagger’ (from Arabic janbiyyat-), but ganbdyyat 
is also found (cf. 34:1 and 34:12). 

* The pronunciation of the fricative g can be velar (IPA [y]) or uvular (IPA [x]). 
It can also be pronounced as a glottalic fricative [x’] (Dufour 2016: 23). This 
explains why Ali Musallam sometimes confuses K and g in his spelling. 

* The consonant ‘is lost in most environments, unlike in Yemeni dialects. See 
below, § 2.1.3. 

* Johnstone described the phoneme § as voiced, rather than glottalic, but it 
behaves like the other glottalic consonants. See below, § 2.2.1. 

e The phoneme $ is very rare. It only occurs in four words in the texts: soba’ 
‘fingers’, mansabet ‘bow’, sandyf ‘corner’, and the verb kasdwl ‘snap’. In at least 
some Yemeni dialects this phoneme is an affricate, and is thus transcribed ¢ 
in some publications (e.g., Sima 2009). 


The MSA phoneme *š (cognate with Arabic s) became A in Mehri in most 
environments. As a consequence, the phoneme s in Mehri is rather rare. Mor- 
phological š derives from different historical sources. The 2fs suffixed pronoun 
-š comes from *-ki,! while the verbal prefix š- (§ 6.4) comes from *st- (the Semitic 
Ct- or St-Stem). Lexical š often occurs in loanwords (e.g., kšūf ‘uncover, expose’ 
< Arabic kasafa; ašráyn ‘twenty’ < Arabic), but in at least one noun it is derived 
from a historical *k (Sabdit ‘liver’, from the Semitic root kbd). In some environ- 
ments the sound change s > ^ appears to have been blocked due to phonolog- 
ical reasons, such as the presence of another guttural (e.g., asum ‘cut off, root 
Sm)? 


211 Glottalic Consonants 

The consonants J, k, s, t, $, and § are glottalic. Another term used for such 
consonants is "ejective" Semitists often refer to these consonants as “emphatic”, 
a term which is rather vague. In Arabic, these “emphatic” consonants are 
pharyngealized, while in the Ethiopian Semitic languages they are glottalic. 
Johnstone was the first scholar to make it widely known these consonants 
were in fact glottalics in Mehri (and in the other MSA languages), and his 
first announcement of this fact in 1970 (published as Johnstone 1975b) was 
significant in the field of Semitics. 


1 Cf. also the allomorph š- of the preposition k- ‘with’ (§ 8.11). 
2 Cf. also the roots ks, xsl, and xsy. This is not to say that the presence of another guttural always 
blocks this shift. C£. mehh ‘clarified butter’ < *mahh < *mash (Jibbali mash). 
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The above having been said, the glottalic articulation of the “glottalic” con- 
sonants is not always present. Their consistent articulation as glottalics is not 
quite as evident as, say, in Amharic. Johnstone (1975a: 6) makes two important 
points: 


1. Aspiration of most of the voiceless, non-glottalic consonants constitutes 
an important element in the distinction of glottalic/non-glottalic pairs. 

2. The degree of glottalization can vary in strength, depending on a number 
of factors, such as whether a consonant is initial, medial, or final, and the 
effect of contiguous consonants. 


Johnstone also writes that it is not completely clear how the glottalic conso- 
nants fit into the categories of voiced and voiceless, and that “perhaps best 
defined as partially voiced” (1975a: 7). What is certain is that the glottalics pair 
with voiced consonants when it comes to certain morphological features, such 
as the appearance of the definite article (§ 4.4) and the prefixes of the D/L-Stem 
(§ 6.2) and H-Stem (§ 6.3). The glottalics also pair with voiced consonants when 
it comes to certain sound changes (see § 2.1.2), but with guttural consonants 
(voiced or voiceless) when it comes to others (see § 2.2.1). 

Watson (2012: 12-16) claimed that all of the emphatic consonants except 
k normally have a pharyngeal realization, rather than a glottalic one, though 
she also recognized glottalic s and t in some environments. See also the stud- 
ies of Watson and Bellem (2010, 2011). The later study of Watson and Hesel- 
wood (2016) describes the situation a bit differently. They maintain that the 
Mehri emphatics are all glottalics with voiced allophones, and they show how 
the emphatics, like the voiced consonants (but unlike the voiceless ones) are 
unaspirated. Ridouane, Gendrot, and Khatiwada (2015) and Ridouane and Gen- 
drot (2017) also provide solid evidence for a glottalic pronunciation. All these 
researchers acknowledge that there is some variation among speakers as to the 
pronunciation of these consonants. 

It should be mentioned that the consonants d, s, and § are transcribed by 
some scholars as 9, č, and ź (or Z), respectively. The symbols Z or £ for $ (used by 
Johnstone and in both MLO and JLO) do not make it clear that this phoneme is 
the glottalic counterpart of s. Johnstone believed this phoneme to be the voiced 
counterpart of $, rather than a glottalic, which explains his use of ź in ML. The 
consonant d does seem to be voiced in Omani Mehri. As noted above, čin place 
of § stems from the fact that this phoneme can be realized as an affricate in 
some dialects. Also note that some scholars prefer to transcribe the glottalics 
with a following apostrophe or accent mark rather than a dot below, e.g., A’ and 
s’ for k and s. The former follows IPA conventions, while the latter is traditional 
in the field of Semitics. 
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24.2 "Idle Glottis" Consonants 

In several respects, the voiceless, non-glottalic consonants f, t, t, s, š, S, k, x, 
h, and h—what Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2014a) have termed “idle glottis” 
consonants— behave differently than the voiced and glottalic consonants. 

Unstressed phonemic a does not occur between two idle glottis consonants.? 
This hasan effect on various morphological patterns. For example, the Ga-Stem 
3ms perfect pattern CaCuC becomes CCuC when the first two consonants are 
idle glottis (e.g., garub ‘he knew’, but ktūb ‘he wrote’). 

Lack of a between two idle glottis consonants also has an effect on syllable 
structure, which in turn has an effect on vowels. Cf. agdygas ‘her husband’ 
(< *agayg+ as) vs. abáts ‘her house’ (< *abáyt + s). The presence of a in agdygas 
means that the diphthong ay is in an open syllable, but the lack of a in *abdyt- 
s means that ay is in a doubly-closed syllable, and so is reduced to á. (The 
diphthong ay is only allowed in a stressed open syllable or a stressed, singly- 
closed final syllable; see $2.2.) For an example with the feminine forms of 
adjectives, see $5.2, n. 8. For more significant effects pertaining to the verbal 
system, see $ 7.2.12. 

The following additional points can be made: 


* Clusters of two or three idle glottis consonants are allowed in syllable-initial 
or syllable-final position, e.g., k3fis ‘he uncovered her’ (24:9), ftkut ‘she left’ 
(48:9), and watxf ‘he came’ (311). Sometimes an epenthetic (non-phonemic) 
a may intervene to break up a cluster of three, e.g., watxaf (31:9) and tashdyt 
'you will be killed' (24:39). 

* The definite article a- does not appear before an idle glottis consonant 
(except before a cluster of two idle glottis consonants). See § 4.4 for details. 

* The characteristic prefix a- of the D/L- and Q-Stems, and the prefix A- of the 
H-Stem do not appear before an idle glottis consonant. See $6.2, $6.3, and 
§ 6.6.1 for details. 


An exception to the rule is found with certain verb forms. 3mp perfects and 
2/3mp imperfect and subjunctive forms that do not have a suffixed -am have 
an underlying final -a (< *u), which is evident by the fact that these verbs do 
not show vowel reduction when an object suffix is added (§ 7.1.1 and § 7.1.2). 
For example, a form like wazáwmham ‘they gave them’ (35:2) must be from 
*wazawma-ham; if the underlying form were **wazáwm-ham, then we would 
expect a surface form **wazdmham. The lack of vowel reduction applies even 
when the underlying a should not be present between two idle glottis conso- 


3 This rule applies across the MSA languages. 
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nants. So we find 3mp perfect skalitah ‘they heard the story from him’ (92:6), not 
**Skaléth, and 3mp imperfect yaxlifk ‘they will replace you’ (76:5), not **yaxláfk. 

For a more extensive discussion of these idle glottis consonants, see the 
seminal article by Bendjaballah and Ségéral (20142). See also § 7.2.12 for many 
more examples from within the verbal system. 


2.1.3 The Consonants’ and‘ 
The consonant ‘is lost in most environments in Omani Mehri. It is regularly 
retained (outside of some Arabisms) only in three environments: 


1. When followed by stressed á in a closed syllable, e.g., Smlam ‘they did’ (cf. 
dymal ‘he did’), ass ‘he got up’ (cf. assut ‘she got up’), and fo'ómke ‘your 
feet’ (24:28; cf. fawm ‘feet’ < *fatm or "fa'áwm). 

2. When followed by the diphthong ay in an initial syllable (stressed or 
unstressed), in a stressed, open syllable, or in a stressed, final (open or 
closed) syllable,* e.g., ayse ‘dinner’, Gynat ‘a little’, Gymar ‘singer’, ‘aylig 
‘young camel’, ba Gyli ‘owners of, ba'áyr ‘male camel’, and Kay ‘he let me’. 
The major exceptions to this are monosyllabic nouns of the shape CVC, 
e.g., ayn ‘eye’, ayd ‘sardines’, and ayb ‘disgrace’ (including derived forms 
like dynah ‘his eye’). When unstressed, initial ‘ay is hard to distinguish 
from ay on the audio, but Ali regularly spelled such words with ¢ in his 
manuscripts. When the definite article is added to a word beginning with 
unstressed ‘ay-, the sequence a‘ay- (both vowels unstressed) is normally 
realized a'i-, e.g., a'i$ek ‘your dinner’. Again the “is often hard to hear, 
though it is regularly written in the Arabic-letter manuscripts.® 

3. In the sequence Vy, which we find in D/L-Stem forms of I-‘, II-y verbs 
(§ 6.2.1; § 7.2.2; § 7.2.7), e.g, a yit ‘he cried out’ and a‘yig ‘he kept alive’; in 
some forms of I-‘, II-y verbs and II-‘, III-w/y verbs, e.g., ya‘yénah ‘he may 
look at him with the evil eye’ (22:3); and in a very few nouns, e.g., ba‘yor 
‘male camels’, wa‘yol ‘ibexes’, and ké‘yot ‘female spirit." 


4 This refers only to an original ay. A diphthong ay that arises from the shift of ; > ay after ‘ 
(82.2.2) does not count. Examples are Kat'áy ‘he cut me’ (75:18), but Kotáys ‘he cut her’ (75:18, 
< *Kot'is); 3ms Gb-Stem perfects of I- verbs, e.g., dymal ‘he did’ (< *tmal) and áygab ‘he loved’ 
(< *igab); and the numeral dysar ‘ten (days) (< "isar; see § 9.2). 

5 The pronunciation of ba'áyli tends towards bali. On 'aylig, see the comment to text 102:11. 

6 Onthe other hand, the exceptional cases where we do not find ‘before stressed ay (like dygab 
‘he loved’ and ayn ‘eye’) are regularly spelled by Ali with | (without d 

7 Where Vy comes from V2y, we normally find à, e.g., ayénthe ‘his eyes’ < *a-'ayénthe (77:1). 
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In other environments, ‘is lost, e.g., sər ‘ten’ (< *osar) and ad ‘still, yet’ (< 
*ad). The sequences 2, á, and € become à, e.g., amür ‘he said’ (< *amur). 
In medial position, when ‘ is lost between vowels, the vowels merge, e.g., sak 
‘he called’ < *sa'ak. The sequence a‘ also becomes à, e.g., hasus ‘he roused’ (< 
*ha Sus), but word-final -a‘ becomes -a (sometimes phonetically -a’ or -a’), e.g., 
nuka ‘he came’ (< *niika‘). Word-final -e* and -a‘ become -é and -à, respectively, 
which are pronounced -é’ and -@ unless suffixes are added, e.g., 3ms subjunctive 
yank& ‘he comes’ (< *yanké‘), but yankéh ‘he comes to him’ (< *yanke'h); see 
also § 2.2.4. The sequence á‘ also becomes &, as in yahéras ‘he may marry’ (< 
*yahá'ras). 

Where ‘ is lost, it remains present in the underlying phonological form. So, 
for example, the underlying ‘ causes diphthongization in the form dygab ‘he 
loved’ (< *igab), even though it is lost in pronunciation. Likewise, we find nákak 
‘Tcame’ < *nok ok; if the ‘were not present in the underlying form, we would not 
see reduction of 6 > á in the closed syllable. On the other hand, the underlying 
‘is not relevant for the sound rule CVIC > CEC (see § 2.1.5). Hence we find 3fs 
subjunctive thálab ‘she may over-milk’ (< *thál'ab), with no loss of l. 

When the definite article a- (§ 4.4) is added to a word in which an initial ‘has 
been lost, the article either merges with the following vowel, or is pronounced 
with a hiatus, e.g., dsar or adsar ‘the night’. 

The etymological glottal stop ° has been lost everywhere. But while the loss 
of “is a recent phenomenon, loss of ° must be older. Compare the following two 
columns of words: 


fem ‘leg’ < *fam roh ‘head’ < *ra^h 
sak ‘he called’ « *sa'ák sol ‘demand payment of a debt’ < *sa'ál 


The sequence a'(a) must have first become a. The fact that a’(a) became ð, as 
in roh and sol, but a'(a) became £ or à (the latter after a guttural or glottalic), 
as in fem and sak, shows that the shift of “a > o happened before the loss of 
* and that when a'(a) became a, the shift of “a > 6 was no longer operative. 
That is to say, we can posit a relative chronology for the following sound 
changes: 


1.  "a'(a)» *a (e.g. *sáal > *sal) 


2.  *a»0(eg. "sal » sol) 


However, while Ali normally spelled forms of ‘eyes’ with the Arabic letter |, he once wrote it 
with £ (42:27; but with | in 42:28). 
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3.  *a'(a)» £or à (e.g., "sa'ák > sak) (cf. also the examples of *o > a and *a‘ > 
à, given above) 


We may hear initial ’used before a word-initial vowel, but this is not phonemic. 
And ' used in final position either stems from a historical * (see above and 
§ 2.2.4), oris simply a phonetic variant of a word-final vowel. 

For more on historical ’ and ‘as root consonants in the verbal system, see 
§ 7.2.2, $ 7.2.6, and § 7.2.9. 

In ML, the consonants ’ and ‘are often confused, and one should always be 
aware of this fact when using that dictionary. 


2.1.4 The Non-occurrence and Assimilation of h- 
The morpheme / assimilates to a following / or h. That is, 


hC > CC (C - h, h) 


One common word affected by this rule is the preposition A- ‘to; for’ ($8.8). In 
most cases, the initial geminate A or A is simplified. As a result, there are many 
places where we expect the preposition A- before an indirect object, but it is 
not noticeably (to the naked ear) present. Such are: 


amotwe haber ‘pasturage for the camels’ (13:8) 

h£san ‘why?’ (27:2) (lit. ‘for what?’; see § 11.2) 

nahom nohleb honfáyyon ‘let's milk for ourselves’ (35:20) 
amür haméh ‘he said to his mother’ (42:3) 

amir héxar habráh ‘the old man said to his son’ (83:2) 
amórk harbatye 'I said to my companions’ (91:4) 

shat hamátah ‘he slaughtered for his sister-in-law’ (94:48) 


Sometimes the geminate resulting from the assimilation is clearly audible, as 
in:8 
in: 


amür ah-habráh ‘he said to his son’ (48:15) 
Individual words can also be affected by this rule, e.g., mehh ‘clarified but- 


ter’ < “mahh < *mash (Jibbali mash). There are also exceptions in the texts, 


8 Watson (2012: 18) usually recorded a geminate, e.g., ah-hanofi ‘to myself’, while Johnstone's 
texts have just hanofi. See § 3.6 for examples. 
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namely, h-hokam (20:51; but see the comment to that text), h-hawodi (70:7), and 
h-háywel (g1:1).9 

This rule is also commonly met in forms of H-Stem verbs. In the H-Stem 
perfect and imperfect, the element / that is so characteristic of the stem 
assimilates to a following voiceless, non-glottalic consonant. That is, 


ACC üC; > C; C; (2)C5uC3 (C, = voiceless, non-glottalic) 
yahC; C;uC; > yaC,C, (a)C;uC; (C, = voiceless, non-glottalic) 


In the perfect, this results in an initial geminate that often surfaces as a simple 
consonant. So, for example, the 3ms perfect ffalit ‘he fled’ is often pronounced 
falit. The geminate is normally heard when non-initial, as in wa-ffalut ‘and he 
fled’. See further in $6.3, as well as Bendjaballah and Ségéral (20142; 20172). 


2.1.5 The Lossof | 

In Omani Mehri, the consonant / is subject to phonetic change when it occurs 
in the environment CV. C, whether or not the following consonant is part of 
the same syllable. When / is preceded by a stressed short vowel in a closed 
syllable, the sequence VÍ becomes é (à after a guttural or glottalic). That is to 
say: 


CVIC > CEC or CaC (V = á or á) 


We can see this sound change, for example, in nouns that have the pattern 
CVCC: 


&f ‘thousand’ (< *alf) 
géd ‘skin’ (« *gald) 

hàm 'dream' (« *halm) 
ket ‘speech’ (< *kalt) 

kab ‘mind; heart’ (< *kalb) 


We also find the change in the phrase ka-tat ‘each one’, which is a variant of 
kal tat (§ 3.5.3). An exception to the rule is the word kawb ‘dog, wolf’ (< *kalb), 
which has an unexpected aw. However, the shift of / > w in this word actually 


9 In Stroomer’s edition of the texts, we also find h-hagarit (68:14), but this reflects an error in 
Johnstone's transcription. The texts of the Austrian expedition are more inconsistent with 
the transcription of A- before h or A, and this has caused some occasional confusion among 
subsequent scholars. See the brief discussion in Bittner (1913b: 51-52). 
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pre-dates the Omani Mehri sound change, since it is found also in Yemeni 
Mehri dialects, Harsusi kawb/kob, Jibbali kob, and Hobyot kob (HV, p. 213). 

In the plural forms of the Mehri words listed above, the / is not subject to the 
sound rule, so we see, e.g., yalef ‘thousands’, halawm ‘dreams’, and kalob ‘dogs, 
wolves’. 

When preceded by an unstressed vowel, / in a closed syllable is realized as 
w, that is: 


CVIC > CVwC (V =a ora) 


We find this change, for example, in marked feminine nouns of the pattern 
CVCCYt, as in: 


hawkat ‘ring’ (« *halkat) 

kawtet ‘story’ (« *kaltét) 

kawset ‘button’ (< *kalsét) 

mawket ‘possession of a woman in marriage’ (< *malkét) 
xawfit ‘window’ (< *xalfit) 

xawkat ‘mole (on skin)’ (< *xalkat) 


As with the previous set of nouns, the / is present in the plural forms, e.g., 
kalábton ‘female dogs’ and xaloyaf ‘windows’. The loss of / can also be seen in 
a few nouns of other patterns, for example, mawsé ‘rain’ (root [sw), masawmut 
‘sacrificed animal’ (root slm), and sawselet ‘chain’ (root slsl). Also, even when 
a noun does not normally meet the conditions for loss of l, it may do so 
when a suffix is added, e.g., kabdylat ‘tribe’, but akabétkam ‘your tribe’ (38:6, 
< "akabóltkam). 

When the syllable lə- occurs word initially—as with other syllables of the 
shape Ca- whose initial consonant is a liquid or nasal (§ 2.2.3)—it is often 
realized al-. Consequently, the initial sequence əl- often shifts to aw-. This affects 
a small number of nouns and adjectives, like awbodet ‘noise’ (< "labdet) and 
awbon ‘white’ (< *labon). The preposition l- (§ 8.12) and the prefix l- of the 1cs 
subjunctive (§ 7.1.3) are not affected, however. 

These sound changes are most commonly met in verbs that have / as a root 
consonant. From verbs whose first root consonant is l, we find the alternation 
of Land w or &/a throughout the paradigms of most stems, for example: 


awbud ‘he hit, shot’ (< "labud, cf. yalubad ‘he hits, shoots’) 
yawbos ‘he wears’ (< *yalbos, cf. libas ‘he wore’) 
hawbüs ‘he dressed (s.o.)' (< "halbüs, cf. ibas ‘he wore’) 
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awteg ‘he was killed’ (< “altég < "loteg, cf. lutag ‘he killed") 
watgona ‘will kill (ms)' (< awtgona < *altgona < "latgona)'? 


From verbs whose second root consonant is /, we find forms like: 


hémak ‘I dreamt’ (< *halmak, cf. háylom ‘he dreamt’) 

gawkáwt ‘she looked’ (< *galkawt, cf. galitk ‘he looked’) 

kawtüut ‘she told’ (< *kaltut, cf. kəlūt ‘he told’) 

hawboh ‘they (two) milked’ (< *halboh, cf. halub ‘he milked’) 
tagakam ‘you (mp) look’ (< *tagdlkam, cf. yagawlak ‘he looks’) 
yakétam ‘they tell’ (< yakdltam, cf. yakulat ‘he tells’) 

tSagésan ‘she argues with’ (< *tsagdlsan, cf. Sagelas ‘he argued with’) 
sawbona ‘will wait (ms)' (< *salbona, cf. silab ‘he waited") 


And from verbs whose final root consonant is /, we find forms like: 


ahtawék ‘I went crazy’ (< *ahtawálk, cf. ahtawil ‘he went crazy’) 
śxəwlēk 'I sat’ (< *Sxawlélk, cf. $xawlul ‘he sat’) 
Soles ‘take it! (< *Saléls, cf. Saléli ‘take me") 


The loss of / and shift of | > w is blocked before some guttural consonants (at 
least A, ‘, and A), as in salh ‘truce’, alhak ‘he caught up’, halháwk ‘he rounded up’, 
kal ‘Gy ‘he let me, and alhé ‘it bleated The form tawéhe ‘to him’ has the variants 
tawálhe and tawélhe (see $8.23). Loss of l is also blocked before y and w, as 
in salyeba ‘will wait (mp), tawélye ‘to me, alwim ‘he expected’, and galwak ‘I 
got ill, and when l is followed by another /, as in dallona ‘will guide (ms)’ and 
dállak ' guided’. There is also a tendency to preserve l before the glottalic t, as 
in yaltof ‘he was kind’ (1520), wa-ltamédtah ‘and she slapped him’ (48:1), and 
the noun saltan ‘ruler, sultan’ (e.g., 68:6), though these words are all probably 
Arabic loans. There is also some variation; cf. da-wtamuk ‘the one who slapped 
you’ (47:4, < *da-ltamuk), from a verb which also may be a borrowing (cf. Arabic 
latama ‘slap’). I-l verbs show no changes in the T1-Stem, e.g., yaltdyw ‘it may 
wrap’ (49:11) and alttagoh ‘they killed each other’ (4:17). 


10 A As noted above, initial /a- (like rə- and na-) is usually realized al-, which is why we see the 
shift əl- > aw- in these last two examples. Then we see the shift awCC- > waCC- in watgona 
in order to break up the consonant cluster. See also § 2.2.3. 
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2.1.6 The Loss of t 

The prefix t-, which is used with the third-person feminine and all second- 
person forms of the imperfect, subjunctive, and conditional, is often lost in 
pronunciation when it occurs before t, t, s, s, $, $, or š. In such cases in the texts, 
I have transcribed the underlying prefix in parentheses. Examples are: 


(t)tehs (4935) 
(t)tdkkan (64:6) (< "t-ttókkon) 
(t)taym (35:5) 
(t)tom (75:22) 
(t)sbet (8933) 
(tsyür (44:9) 
(t)sábran (27:23) 
(t)sari (54:19) 
(t)Saliilan (68:9) 
(t)sémah (312) 
(t)hok (36:25) 
(t)$ati (89:31) 
(t)Shégas (22:32) 
(t)Sdkfi (85:34) 


When not word initial (e.g., after the conjunction wo-) the loss of t may cause 
gemination of the following consonant; see the comment to text 68:9. 

Itisless common to find the prefix t- preserved before the above consonants. 
Examples of t- preserved before s, s, $, š in the texts are: 


tslébi (76:18) 

tsami (83:5) 

tsmeham (24:41) 

tesábran (58:9) 

tsléli (85:24) 

tgémah (85:28) (cf. 312 above) 
tsdkfi (85:29) (cf. 85:34 above) 
attwéhi (75:6) 


The prefix t- before another t results in an initial geminate t that often sim- 
plified, as in the first two examples in this section. But the geminate can also 
be preserved, pronounced with or without an epenthetic initial schwa. So for 
example, we find (t)ttyan (15:17; 35:12), with only a simple t pronounced, but 
also atttyan (15:18) (« *tttyan). When there is a prefixed conjunction, the gem- 
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inate is preserved, as in wa-ttéhah (15:6). When preserved before t, we find an 
initial epenthetic schwa, as in attwéhi (75:6). 

As a general rule, when the prefix t- is absent from the audio, it is also absent 
from Ali's Arabic-letter manuscript. And when it is heard on the audio, it is 
usually present in the manuscript. This is true for all of the above examples. 
Since Ali read the manuscripts for the audio recordings, his spelling evidently 
influenced his pronunciations. However, there are also times when Ali wrote 
the prefix t- in the manuscript, but it is not heard on the audio, e.g., (t)snés 
(48:7) and (t)syeram (89:12). 

It should be added that the Mehri numeral '9' (see § 9.1.1 for the forms) 
exhibits this same loss of historical t- before s, and that the loss of the t- prefix 
has parallels in the other MSA languages.” 


2.1.7 Assimilation of à 

The particle d-, which can be a relative pronoun (§ 3.8.1), genitive exponent 
(812.4), or verbal prefix (8 7.110), sometimes assimilates to a following conso- 
nant. The verbal prefix d- regularly assimilates to a following t, and sometimes 
assimilates to another dental or sibilant. In such cases, the resulting word- 
initial geminate is often simplified (as in the first three examples below), in 
which cases the verbal prefix is simply suppressed. Alternatively, the initial 
geminate is pronounced with an epenthetic 2, as in the remainder of the exam- 
ples below. 


ko het tabáyk ‘why are you crying?’ (5:10) (tabáyk < *d-tabdayk) 

ko tem tháfram naxali abáyti ‘why are you digging under my house?’ 
(19:16) (tháfram < *d-thafram) 

se taghok ‘she was laughing’ (89:9) (teshok < *ü-tashok) 

ko het at-tagáwlak bay wa-t-tabáyk ‘why are you looking at me and 
crying?' (22:25) 

ankot arisit at-tanhok ‘the serpent came roaring’ (42:26) 

hatamüt at-tagola aganed ‘it spent the night gnawing on the branches’ 
(42:30) 

tétah at-takayn gigen ‘his wife was nursing a boy’ (64:6) 

he as-sxawlul ‘he was sitting down’ (77:7) 


For more examples, see $ 7.1103. Note that the particle ð- is apparently not 
suppressed before t- when it is part of the verbal root, though evidence for this 


11 See further in Testen (1998) and the references therein. On Jibbali, see JLO (8 2.1.9). 
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is not abundant. Cf. da-ttaldyk ‘I regret’ (53:6, root tly) and ad-tabam ‘they were 
weary’ (61:1, root tb); but see also $13.5.3.1, n. 25. 

Cases of assimilation with the relative pronoun and genitive exponent are 
muchless commonin the texts, but we do find a few. Examples with the relative 
pronoun are: 


b-anéhar deh s-sarin ‘in this wadi behind us’ (28:5) 

anhom naslel te hawodi s-sarin ‘we should move to the valley behind us’ 
(30:2)2 

agáyg as-som amandáwkoh ‘the man who sold his rifle’ (39:10) 

habre da-ttét as-sayur stham ‘the woman's son who had gone with them’ 
(42:22) 

Sxabarédtah tet at-takáyn ‘the woman who was nursing questioned him’ 
(63:13) 

kal az-zayud ‘all that was more’ (66:8) 

agáyg ad-dar abáyr ‘the man who was over the well’ (68:4) 

fakh aà-haber az-zaged ‘half of the camels that were stolen’ (69:8) 


And examples of assimilation with the genitive exponent are: 


kawhal ad-dagog ‘chicken eggs’ (18:12) 

fakh as-sét ‘half an hour’ (53:6) 

kalew as-sxof ‘a bowl of milk’ (63:6) 

kaff az-zaytun ‘the hand of an olive tree’ (85:16) 


24.8 | Gemination 

Consonant gemination exists in Mehri, though it plays almost no role in deriva- 
tional or inflectional morphology. Most examples of gemination result from a 
consonant assimilation. 

In the nominal system, gemination is simply lexical in words like gaggit 
‘girl’, gaggotan ‘girl’, ba-halláy (at) night, sanndwrat ‘cat’, ámma ‘as for’ (§ 12.5.3), 
kannáwn ‘small’, and xammoh ‘five’. 

There are a number of nouns with the pattern CaCCoC or CaCCaC that 
designate occupations. One might suggest that in this pattern the gemination 
is a feature of derivational morphology. However, these words are most likely 


12 Assimilation of d- seems to be the norm before forms of sar ‘behind’ with a pronominal 
suffix. See also 80:4 and probably also 102:4, though I found no audio to confirm the latter. 
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just borrowings from Arabic. At best, they are part of a noun pattern that is no 
longer very productive. Examples are hallak ‘barber’, sayyod ‘fisherman’, kassab 
‘butcher’, dallol ‘guide’, and haddod ‘blacksmith’. 

Some nouns exhibit gemination in the plural, but not in the singular. An 
example is xaddomat ‘workers’ (sg. xodam). Gemination here is obviously part 
of the morphology of the plural pattern, but such examples are met infre- 
quently and are mainly (or possibly always) borrowings from Arabic. 

In word-final position, a geminate cluster is sometimes shortened in pro- 
nunciation. This is true of both nouns and verbs. So, for example, hamm ‘name’ 
may be pronounced ham, and radd ‘he came back’ may be pronounced rad. The 
word kal ‘all; each’ (§ 5.5.3) always has a simple /, but the base to which suffixes 
are attached is kall- (e.g., kállah ‘all of it’). A word-initial geminate, which with 
nouns and adjectives stems mainly from the definite article (see § 4.4), is either 
shortened or pronounced with the aid of an epenthetic a. So, for example, ttet 
‘the woman’ is pronounced either tet or attét. When a prefixed preposition or 
conjunction is added, the initial geminate is usually heard, e.g., wa-ttét ‘and the 
woman’ See also § 2.1.4, § 2.1.6, § 2.1.7, and § 2.1.9 for cases of initial geminates 
caused by consonant assimilation. 

In the verbal system, gemination also plays no part in derivation. We do 
find gemination in verbs whose second and third root consonants are identical 
(geminate verbs; see § 7.2.11), and in places where an assimilation has taken 
place. So, for example, geminate clusters are met in forms of D/L- and H-Stem 
verbs whose initial root consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic, e.g., D/L ssofar 
‘he traveled’ and H fforük ‘he frightened’ (see $6.2 and § 6.3). As with nouns, an 
initial geminate consonant is usually either simplified in word-initial position 
or resolved by epenthesis, e.g., 3ms perfect sofar or assofar ‘he traveled’ (but 
wa-ssofar ‘and he traveled’). Gemination is also found in Ti-Stem verbs whose 
second root consonant is a sibilant, dental, or interdental (e.g., náttab 'fall off, 
drop (intrans.), < *nattab; see further below and in § 6.5.1) and in T2-Stem verbs 
whose second root consonant is a dental or sibilant (e.g., haddur ‘he was careful’, 
< *shtadur; see further below and in § 6.5.3). Occasional irregular assimilation 
also causes gemination, as in the verbs attoma ‘hear’ and (t)takk ‘drink’ (see 
§ 6.5.3 and § 7.2.14). 

There is also a general sound rule that results in geminate consonants, 
namely: 


CGaCV > aC,C,V (C, = identical consonants; a is unstressed) 


The effects of this rule are seen in three places in the verbal system: 
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1. Various forms of geminate verbs are affected, e.g., H-Stem 3fs perfect 
hagallut ‘she boiled’ (< *haglalüt) and G-Stem 3md imperfect yadalloh (< 
*yadlaloh). See further in § 7.2.1. Comparable changes occur also in Qw- 
and Qy-Stems (§ 6.7), e.g., Sxawallut ‘she sat’ (< *sxawloalit). 

2. In the Ti-Stem imperfect (§ 6.5.1), the infixed morpheme t assimilates to 
a dental, interdental, or sibilant, resulting in a geminate consonant that 
is then subject to the abovementioned rule. Examples are 3ms imperfect 
yanattdwb ‘he drops’ (< *yanattüb < *yantatub < *yantatub) and 3mp imper- 
fect yarassdys ‘they press together’ (< *yarassis < *yarsasis < *yartasis). 

3. Inthe T2-Stem perfect and subjunctive (§ 6.5.3), the infixed morpheme 
assimilates to dentals and interdentals, resulting in a geminate consonant 
that is then subject to the abovementioned rule. Examples are 3ms perfect 
haddur ‘he was careful’ (< *ahdadur < *ahtadur) and 3ms perfect xassaws 
‘he got his due’ (< *xossus < *axsasus < "axtosus). 


In cases #2 and #3, we could suggest that the metathesis takes places prior to the 
actual assimilation, in which case C, in the sound rule needs not represent two 
identical consonants, but rather two identical consonants or two consonants 
with potential for assimilation. Examples following this analysis would be 
yarassdys ‘they press together’ (< *yarassis < *yaratsis < *yartasis) and haddur 
(< *hatdur < *ahtadur). 

On the sound change C,C,aC, > C, Cj2C5, which also results in a geminate 
cluster, see § 7.2.11. 


21.9 The Shiftof b >m 
There is an assimilatory sound change in Omani Mehri *bVn > mVn. This is seen 
in the following words: 


am-mén ‘between’ « am-bán « *man bayn (§ 8.15) 
mandawk ‘rifle’ < Arabic bunduq 

manédam ‘person’ < *banédam (lit. ‘son of Adam’) 
mander ‘port’ < Arabic bandar 

mandayrah ‘flag’ < Arabic bandera 

mangardy ‘bracelet, bangle’ < bangri (cf. Hindi bangrt) 
zabon ‘time’ < Arabic zaman 


We also occasionally find the shift in a word with n in a different position within 
the word, as in maston ‘orchard, plantation’ < Arabic bustan. 

Forms of some of the above words with the original b are found in Yemeni 
Mehri dialects, e.g., beyn or bin ‘between’ (Jahn 1905: 125; Bittner 19142: 12; 
Watson 2012: 14) and bnàdam ‘person’ (Sima 2009: 230, text 45:2). 
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Verbal roots do not follow this rule (e.g., bandh ‘build’, kabun 'hide"),? and 
there are also many noun exceptions, e.g., habun ‘sons’ (construct báni). Some- 
times doublets exist. For example, ML lists both bannay (s.v. bnv) and mannoy 
(s.v. mny) ‘builder’, the former from Arabic, and the latter a Mehrized form. 

We also sometimes find a separate assimilatory shift of b to m that affects 
the preposition 5- ($8.6) before nouns or pronouns that have an initial m. So 
we find: 


am-maskot < b-maskot ‘in Muscat’ (91:24) 
anké' am-moh < anké b-moh ‘bring water’ (76:2; cf. also 94:37) 
(m-)mon < b-mon '(with) who?’ (97:34) 


This change is not universal, as can be seen from phrases like ba-manddwk ‘with 
a rifle’ (6:10) and ba-masrdwf ‘with supplies’ (8:7). It is not clear how regular 
the change is before the words mon *who?, moh ‘water’, and maskot ‘Muscat’; in 
Jibbali it seems to be the norm before at least the first two of these ( JLO, § 2.1.4). 


2.110  Word-final -nC 
A word-final voiced consonant following the consonant n is devoiced: 


nC # > nC voice 


So, for example, on the audio recordings of Ali Musallam made by Johnstone, 
hand India’ is pronounced hant (e.g., 40:6). Likewise, the word lang ‘boat’ 
is pronounced lank (e.g., 45:15), though the suffixed form alangah ‘his boat 
(74:24) is pronounced with a voiced g. I have not indicated this devoicing in 
the transcription. 


2.2 Mehri Vowels 


Mehri vowels have been a source of considerable disagreement in the past, 
though enormous progress has been made in the last several years, primar- 
ily through the work of Sabrina Bendjaballah and Philippe Ségéral.!^ We find 


13 Curiously, Mehri kabun is surely cognate with Arabic kamana ‘hide’. In Jibbali, we find both 
the roots kbn and kmn, depending on dialect. 
14 Especially Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017b). 
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in Omani Mehri six long vowels, three short vowels, and four diphthongs, 
though not all are phonemic: 

Long vowels: aee 70 ü 

Short vowels: aea iu 

Diphthongs: ay aw ay aw 


We also find the nasals 6 and ê, but they are restricted to just one or two words 
each (see below). Vowel length is for the most part predictable. We find long 
vowels only in the following three contexts: 


In open, stressed syllables. 

In word-final, stressed syllables closed by only one consonant (-CVC#) 
From compensatory lengthening as a result of a lost ’, or contraction of 
a non-final sequence aw or ay. 


When we find a long vowel in an unstressed syllable, it is the result of compen- 
satory lengthening or contraction. Unstressed long à or £ is often met as the 
result of a lost § e.g, dmur ‘he said’ < *omür; see § 2.1.3. Unstressed long T is 
often met in the broken plural pattern CiCoC," e.g., rihom ‘nice (mp)' (43:4, < 
*rayhom). 

When we find a short vowel in an open, stressed syllable, the syllable is 
actually closed in the underlying form. The most common examples of this are 
forms like nákak ‘I came, which has the underlying form /ndak9k/; see further 
in § 2.1.3. Word-finally, unstressed long vowels are shortened, with no change in 
quality. Examples are: 


nüka ‘he came’ (< *nükà < *nitka‘) 
abáyti ‘my house’ (< *abáyti) 
Sini ‘he saw’ (< *Sini < *Sinay) 
gilu ‘he was sick’ (< *gilu < *gilaw) 


Word-final long vowels normally attract a final -h or -> when stressed, and 
additional changes may occur; see further in § 2.2.4. 

When an underlying long vowel should be in a closed syllable (or is doubly 
closed word-finally, i.e., CVCC#), the vowel is reduced. We see the following 
correspondences of long and reduced vowels: 


15 On unstressed i (< ay) in noun plural and other patterns, see Diem (1979: 64-75). 
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Long | Reduced 


- 


916 


aw! 7 


ay 


Qı 


à (€) a (e) 


Qi 


The reduced vowel a has the allophone e, which is especially common in a 
doubly-closed syllable and in the reduced form of the noun pattern CeCaC 
(base CéCC-), except before x or ġ.18 Examples are: 


16 


17 


18 


garüb ‘he knew’ > garábk ‘I knew’ 

sumah ‘he forgave’ ^ sómhak ‘I forgave’ 

rtkab ‘he mounted’ > rakbak ‘I mounted’ 
xasdwm ‘enemies’ ^ xasdmhe ‘his enemies’ 
abáyt ‘the house’ > abáts ‘her house’ 

thom ‘you want’ > tháms ‘you want her’ 

nakot ‘she came’ > nakáts ‘she came to her’ 

bar ‘he went out’ > bark ‘I went out’ 

tet ‘woman, wife’ > tetk ‘your wife’ 

nawteg ‘we may kill’ + nawtágs ‘we may kill her’ 
yerded ‘he may return’ ^ yardéds ‘he may return her’ 
sekan ‘settlement’ > séknak ‘your settlement’ 


This can sometimes be realized a when following a glottalic or guttural. See the end of 


§ 2.2.1, the end of § 2.2.2, and § 7.2.1 for examples. 

The sequence aw may appear in a non-final closed syllable when a is a reduced form of 
an underlying ð, as in xaláwkye ‘my clothes’ < *xalowkye « xalowak ‘clothes’. 

Nouns of the pattern CéCaC are equivalent to the Hebrew segholate type and the Arabic 
pattern fa'l. 
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The default short vowel is a. Note that it can, and often does, bear stress. The 
short vowels a and e, when not the reflex of a reduced long vowel, are rather 
rare. The vowel a is found in the definite article a- (see $ 4.4), in the suffix of 
the ms future CaCCona (see § 7.1.6), and in the conjunction walakan ‘but’. The 
short vowel e is often an allophone of a, but cannot be considered so in the 
possessive suffixes used for plural nouns (see § 3.3.2) or in a handful of isolated 
words, like the demonstrative deh (8 3.4) or the preposition te ($8.19). The short 
vowels i and u are mainly found word-finally, as allophones of unstressed : 
and u, respectively. Final short -i is often met as a morpheme indicating a 
ics possessive or object pronoun (§ 3.2.1 and § 3.2.3), and this derives from 
historical . When not word-final, short i is either a phonetic variant of a, or, in 
the case of the pronominal suffixes (§ 3.2.2), a vocalized y (e.g., háziham ‘their 
goats’ < *házyham). On short i in the sequence aʻi-, see § 2.1.3. An exceptional 
short i is found in the exclamatory particle his-táw 'ok!. Non-final short u is not 
used in this book, but in some other publications (e.g., Watson 2012) it is used 
as a phonetic variant of a. 

The unstressed sequence ay, except when followed by a stressed vowel, is 
usually realized ¢, or word-finally as i. Similarly, the unstressed sequence aw can 
be realized à when not followed by a stressed vowel, though in this book I have 
maintained the transcription aw, except word-finally. See § 7.2.7 and § 7.2.10 for 
examples. 

The vowels 0 (often pronounced closer to an open [5]) and u rarely contrast, 
and sometimes the pronunciation of the two are difficult to distinguish. A case 
of contrast is the Ga-Stem 3fs perfect tab(a )rut ‘she broke (trans.)' vs. Gb-Stem 
tabrot 'she/it broke (intrans.). Another example is G active yaslul ‘he carries’ vs. 
G passive yəślðl ‘he is carried’. Likewise, ¢ and e rarely contrast and can be hard 
to distinguish. A minimal pair is xawfit ‘next (f.)’ and xawfet ‘window’. Since 
the vowels ¢ and u are susceptible to diphthongization in certain environments 
(see below, § 2.2.1 and § 2.2.2), this fact can help to decide whether a particular 
pattern has an underlying ù or ð, t or e. (See also § 3.2.1 on the diphthongization 
of ¢ and ü for other reasons.) 

The long vowel é is in most cases an allophone of a (e.g., fem or fam leg’), 
but as Johnstone has pointed out (ML, p. xiii), a minimal pair can be found, e.g., 
bar ‘he went (at night) vs. ber ‘camels’. 

When a word-final or stem-final diphthong -ay or -aw is combined with the 
suffix -an,!9 the subsequent syllabification (á/yan or á/wan) results in a stressed 


19  Asuffix-enis regularly used as a first person plural marker (§ 3.2.1; § 7.11), the marker of 
the imperfect in certain verbal stems (8 7.1.2), and the marker of the conditional (8 7.1.4). 
It is also found with a number of adverbs, especially those related to time (§ 10.3). 
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short vowel in an open syllable. Because this situation is not allowed, the glide 
is geminated in order to keep the proper syllable structure.2° Examples are the 
icp reflexive pronoun hanfdyyan (8 3.6), the 1p reciprocal pronouns tatiddyyan 
and taytiddyyan (§ 3.7), the dual imperfect of certain verbal stems (§ 7.1.2), all 
dual conditionals (§ 6.11, n. 3), and the words gadéwwan "let's go’ (§ 12.5.11) and 
gasrdwwan ‘evening’. 

Nasalized long vowels occur in Mehri in a very few words, and are of doubtful 
phonemic status. The vowel 6 occurs in just a single word, Aó *where?, which 
plainly derives from “hon (cf. Harsusi honah, Jibbali hun), which in turn comes 
from Semitic *an (cf. Hebrew ‘an ‘where?’). We can find a near minimal pair, 
hó ‘where?’ vs. hoh T, but given that 6 occurs in no other words, we can hardly 
call it phonemic. A nasalized é is used in the particle éhé ‘yes’ ($12.21) and in 
the interrogative particle h (811.9), but this nasal vowel is no more phonemic 
than the nasal vowel often heard in English ‘huh?’ or ‘uh-huh’. 

I have tried in this book to be consistent in the transcription of vowels, but I 
have indicated some variation. This means that the transcription is not strictly 
phonemic. I regularly indicate epenthetic a, but indicate the variation between 
T and e, 6 and å, a and e only in cases where it is very clear?! 

On the relationship of the vowels and word stress, see $ 2.3. 


2.2.1 The Effects of Glottalic Consonants on Vowels 

The glottalic consonants J, k, s, $, $, and t cause the changes > ay, à > aw, and 
e > a, when these vowels carry stress and follow the glottalic. Most guttural 
consonants also cause these changes, but because they also have other effects, 
they are treated separately in $2.2.2. Following are the most commonly met 
environments for these changes: 


Fort » ay: 


1. The vowel in the first syllable of Gb-Stem 3ms and 3fp perfects becomes 
áy, e.g., káyrab ‘he approached’, ğáyma ‘he was thirsty’ (cf. tibor ‘he broke’, 
wika ‘he became’). 

2. The vowel that occurs before certain object suffixes attached to 3ms and 
3fp perfects (see § 3.2.3) becomes dy, e.g., zarkdyh ‘he stabbed him’ (cf. 


20 This gemination was first recognized and explained by Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017b). 

21 For example, if it was difficult to determine whether the audio recording had 0 or ù, I 
transcribed the vowel that was expected based on the morphological pattern or evidence 
from elsewhere. But if we expected 0, and the audio very clearly had à, I transcribed ù. 
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wazmih ‘he gave him’) and gabkdysan ‘he tied them’ (cf. gabrisan ‘he met 
them’). 

The vowel 7 that occurs in the 3mp perfect and imperfect of many H- 
and $1-Stem verbs becomes áy, e.g., H haksdym ‘they spent the afternoon’ 
(cf. hansim ‘they breathed’). The same goes for the 3mp perfect and most 
plural imperfect and subjunctive forms of T2-Stems, e.g., T2 antakdyl ‘they 
chose’ (cf. aftarig ‘they watched’). 

The suffix -ita of the G-Stem fs future becomes -áyta, e.g., shatdyta ‘will 
slaughter (fs)’ (cf. kawtita ‘will tell [fs]’). 


For u > aw: 


10. 


11. 


The vowel i that follows the second root consonant in Ga-, H-, $1-, and T2- 
Stem 3ms/3fp perfects, becomes áw, e.g., G rasdwn ‘he tied up’ (cf. galuk 
‘he looked’) and H Aabsáwr ‘he saw well’ (cf. hagful ‘he cheered up’). In the 
Ga-Stem, this means that the 3ms, 3mp, and 3fp perfects look identical 
when the second root consonant is a glottalic. 

The 3fs suffix -üt found with most perfects becomes -áwt, e.g., G gawkáwt 
‘she looked’ (cf. kawtüt ‘she told’) and 31 sadhakdwt ‘she looked down’ (cf. 
Sxabarut ‘she asked’). (The suffix -ðt remains unaffected, e.g., satot ‘she 
took’) 

The vowel à in the first syllable of Ga perfects whose final root consonant 
is 5 g, A, or x (see § 2.2.2) becomes áw, e.g., káwla ‘he let’, root kl‘ (cf. nüka 
‘he came’, root nk‘), and tdwrah ‘he left’ (cf. subah ‘he swam’). 

The vowel ü that follows the first root consonant in the Ga imperfect 
becomes áw, e.g., akawdar ‘I can’ (cf. okütob ‘I write’). 

The vowel à that follows the second root consonant in H-, $1-, and Tı- 
Stem imperfects becomes áw, e.g., yahabsawr ‘he sees well’ (cf. yahakbul 
‘he arrives’). 

The vowel ù that occurs before a 2ms object suffix when attached to a 3ms 
or 3fp perfect (see § 3.2.3) becomes áw, e.g., sakáwk ‘he called you’ (cf. ksuk 
‘he found you’). 

The plural suffix -àtan, most commonly found attached to plural futures 
(§ 7.1.6), becomes -áwton, e.g., rahsdwtan ‘will bathe (fp)’ (cf gazmutan ‘will 
swear [fp]’). 


For ê> a: 


12. 


The feminine suffix -êt becomes -at. This applies to nouns, e.g., fassat 
‘silver’, warkat ‘note, paper’, and to the 3fs perfect of G passives, D/L-, $2-, 
and Q-Stems, e.g., G passive xawkat ‘she was born’ and sabtat ‘she was hit’. 
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13. The vowel e of Ga subjunctives and imperatives becomes à, e.g., yagsag 
‘he winks’ (cf. yadlel ‘he guides’), yataf ‘he may visit’ (cf. yamet ‘he may 
die’), and akaf ‘be quiet! (cf. azem ‘givel’). 

14. The vowel e after the second root consonant in forms of the G passive 
perfect becomes à, e.g., rasan ‘he was tied up’ (cf. kaber ‘he was buried’). 

15. The suffix -êta of the fs future of derived stems becomes -ata, e.g., masfa- 
kata ‘will marry (fs)' (cf. masandareta ‘will vow [fs]’). 

16. The vowel é of $2-Stem perfects and subjunctives becomes d, e.g., Sakadam 
‘he preceded’ (cf. Sagélas ‘he quarreled with’). (There are no examples in 
the texts.) 

17. The dual suffix -áA (< -eh) of certain perfect, imperfect, and subjunctive 
verb forms becomes -áA (< -ah), e.g., H yahawsakdah ‘they (two) may attach’ 
(cf. yaharkabáh ‘they two may mount’) (There are no examples in the 
texts.) 


There is at least one exception, which is that the e of the 2fs imperfect, sub- 
junctive, and fs imperative of at least some stems does not change, as in the 
Ga-Stem imperfect takedar ‘you can’ (99:28) and the D/L-Stem imperative akefi 
‘go back!’ (e.g., 3:5). This suggests that this e is from an earlier ay.?? 

The above list is not exhaustive, but covers the most important and com- 
monly seen changes. More verb examples can be found in $ 7.2.1 and § 7.2.8. 

As noted above, these changes of à, i, and e only take place when these 
vowels bear stress. So we find, for example, sifon ‘guests’ (4:3), tihor ‘pure 
(mp)' (4:1), and ke‘yot ‘female spirit’ (15:2), with stress on the final syllable.?? 
Anyway, where T or à occur in unstressed syllables, they are only the surface 
representation of an underlying ay or aw, as in sifon ‘guests’ < *sayfon. 

On rare occasion we do find stressed ¢ following a glottalic, but in such cases 
T is only the surface representation of an underlying yi, e.g., Sastk ‘they got 
annoyed’ (40:4, < Sasytk). 

A glottalic consonant followed by a liquid (r or /) or w, can also trigger 
diphthongization or the shift e > a. See § 2.2.3 for examples. 

We also sometimes find that a stressed 2 can be realized a when following a 
glottalic, e.g., yakafdam ‘they go down’ (58:6), for expected yakdfdam; yadábram 


22  Insupportofthis argument, cf. also 2ms imperfect tabáyk ‘you cry’ (e.g., 5:10) and 2fs tabeki 
‘you cry’ (e.g., 75:23), from the III-w/y verb bakoh. 

23 A possible exception, according to ML (s.v. ksr), is kaysor ‘short (mp) (< *kisor). If this 
form is correct, unstressed ; perhaps became ay because there are two glottalics in this 
word. 
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‘they apologize’ (61:7), for expected yaddbram; and haksámk ‘I spent the day’, for 
expected haksamk (62:6). 


2.2.2 The Effects of Guttural Consonants on Vowels 

The guttural (velar, pharyngeal, and glottal fricative) consonants § g, A, h, and x 
cause a number of sound changes, though they have their greatest effect on the 
formation of verbs. They can all be considered ‘weak’ root letters with respect to 
the verbal system, in that they all cause phonetic changes in verbal paradigms. 
However, the gutturals are not a totally uniform group. 

The four velar and pharyngeal fricatives (5 g, h, and x) all cause the same 
changes to a following vowel as the glottalics, that is, ( > ay, u > aw, and e 
> à, when these vowels carry stress. Even though the consonant ‘ is most 
often lost in pronunciation, it remains phonologically present in underlying 
forms. As with glottalics, diphthongization does not normally occur when í 
is a surface representation of an underlying ay (e.g., xinita 'she will betray' « 
xaynita, 24:2; gibut ‘she passed out’ < gaybut, 54:11; or the nouns /utar ‘(goat) 
kids’ and hirit ‘donkey’), in which case : is unstressed anyway. Following are 
the most commonly met changes: 


Fort > ay: 


1.  Thevowel: in the first syllable of Gb-Stem 3ms and 3fp perfects becomes 
dy, e.g., háyber ‘he was cold’ (cf. tiber ‘he broke’). 

2. The vowel that occurs before certain object suffixes attached to 3ms and 
3fp perfects (see § 3.2.3) becomes áy, e.g., samháys ‘he excused her’ (cf. 
bagdis ‘he chased her’) and nakdyham ‘he came to them’ (< *nak‘ayham; 
cf. bagdiham ‘he chased them’). 

3. The vowel i that occurs in the 3mp perfect and imperfect of many H- and 
S1-Stem verbs becomes dy, e.g., H habgdys ‘they hated’ (cf. hansim ‘they 
breathed’). The same goes for the 3mp perfect and most plural imperfect 
and subjunctive forms of T2-Stems. 

4. The suffix -ita of the G-Stem fs future becomes -áyta, e.g., watgayta ‘will 
kill (fs)' (< *awtgita < “*altgita < "lotgita; cf. kawtita ‘will tell [fs]’). 


For u > aw: 


5. The vowel a that follows the second root consonant in H-, $1-, and T2- 
Stem 3ms/3fp perfects becomes dw, e.g., habáwr ‘he took out (animals) at 
night’ (< *hab'áwr) and habgáw$ ‘he hated’ (cf. hagfül ‘he cheered up’). In 
the H-Stem, this means that the 3ms, 3mp, and 3fp perfects look identical 
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when the second root consonant is a guttural. Unlike with glottalics (see 
§ 2.2.1, Rule #5), this rule does not apply to Ga-Stems whose second root 
consonant is a guttural, because such verbs are subject to other changes; 
see below, as well as § 7.2.5 and § 7.2.6. 

MostIII-Guttural verbs use the suffix -ðt for the 3fs perfect, rather than -wt, 
but the two attested III-g verbs in the texts (/utag ‘kill’ and nutag throw") 
use -dwt < -ut, e.g., watgáwt ‘she killed’ (29:7; cf. wazamiit ‘she gave’). We 
also find -áwt with II-Guttural, III-w/y verbs, e.g., harxáwt ‘she let go’ (root 
rxw or rxy; cf. habkut ‘she made cry’, root bky). 

The vowel à in the first syllable of Ga-Stem 3ms and 3fp perfects whose 
final root consonant is * (see § 2.2.2) becomes dw, e.g., xáwda ‘he duped’ 
(cf. nüka ‘he came’). It is extremely rare, however, to have a guttural as 
both the first and third root consonants; xdwda (ML, s.v. xd‘), which 
does not appear in the texts, may be the only such verb in the lan- 
guage. 

The vowel à which follows the first root consonant in the Ga imperfect 
becomes áw, e.g., nagáwlok ‘we look’ (cf. nagiizam ‘we swear’). 

The vowel à that follows the second root consonant in H-, $1-, and Ti- 
Stem imperfects becomes áw, e.g., yahabgaws ‘he hates’ (cf. yahakbul ‘he 
arrives’). 

The vowel ù that occurs before a 2ms object suffix when attached to a 3ms 
or 3fp perfect (see § 3.2.3) becomes áw, e.g., samhdwk ‘he excused you’. 
(There are no examples in the texts.) 

The plural suffix -utan, most commonly found attached to plural futures, 
becomes -dwitan, e.g., kaláwtan ‘will leave (fp)' (< *kal‘awtan; cf. gazmutan 
‘will swear [fp]’). 


For ê > a: 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


The feminine suffix -et becomes -at. This applies to nouns, e.g., farhat 
‘happiness’, margat ‘dusty area’, and to the 3fs perfect of G passives, D/L-, 
S2-, and Q-Stems. (There are no examples in the texts.) 

The vowel e of a few Ga-Stem subjunctives and imperatives becomes å, 
e.g., 3ms yagar ‘he falls’ (< *yag'ar) and yanhag ‘he dances’ (cf. yabged ‘he 
chases’). However, the subjunctives and imperatives of most II-Guttural 
verbs have the vowel o in their base (like Gb-Stems). See § 7.2.5 and § 7.2.6. 
The vowel é after the second root consonant in forms of the G passive 
perfect becomes a, e.g., shat ‘it (m.) was slaughtered’ (cf. kaber ‘he was 
buried’). 

The suffix -eta of the fs future of derived stems becomes -ata, e.g., mahas- 
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bahata ‘will become (fs)’ (cf. maharkabéta ‘will mount [fs]"). (There are no 
examples in the texts.) 

16. The vowel é of $2-Stem perfects and subjunctives becomes d, e.g., Sxarag 
‘he interpreted’ (cf. shéwab ‘he thought’). 

17. The dual suffix -dh (« -eh) of certain perfect, imperfect, and subjunctive 
verb forms becomes -áh, e.g., H yahasbaháh ‘they (two) may become’ (cf. 
yeharkabáh ‘they two may mount’). (There are no examples in the texts.) 


The above list is not exhaustive, but covers the most important and commonly 
seen changes. More verb examples can be found in $ 7.2.1, § 7.2.2, § 7.2.5, § 7.2.6, 
and § 7.2.9. 

On rare occasion we do find stressed ¢ following a guttural, but in such cases 
it is only the surface representation of an underlying yi e.g., yagidan ‘they will 
anger’ (90:15, < yagyidan). 

In addition to the sound changes outlined above, verbs whose second or 
third root consonant is a guttural (including ^ and etymological °) have distinct 
conjugations. These are treated in detail in § 7.2.5, § 7.2.6, and § 7.2.9, but here 
we will mention one additional sound change that has an effect on III-Guttural 
verbs, namely: 


CaCuG > CuCaG (G =’, 5 d, h, h, or x) 


This change is met most often in the Ga-Stem of verbs whose third root conso- 
nant is any of the gutturals. These have the pattern CuCaC in the 3ms perfect, 
while strong verbs have the pattern CaCuC (§ 6.1.1). So there exist such Ga- 
Stem verbs as dübah ‘collect honey’,** dülax ‘seize’, gudah ‘drift to shore’, lutag 
‘kill’, nufag ‘throw’, nugah ‘succeed’, nusah ‘advise’, sibah ‘swim’, sumah ‘forgive’, 
sdwrax ‘make a bang, fire (intrans.),?5 tawbax ‘make a mark’, and tdwrah ‘leave, 
let’. 

When the final root consonant is ° or 5, the final -a’ or -a‘ becomes -a (see 
§ 2.1.3), as in the III verbs kusa ‘find’ and mila ‘fill,2® and the III-‘ verbs hüma 
‘hear’, káwla ‘let, leave’, káwta ‘cut’, muna ‘hold’, nitka ‘come, bring’, rufa ‘go up’, 
and tüba ‘follow’. 


24 However, daboh seems to be an acceptable variant. See the comment to text 77:3. 

25 ML (s.v. srx) has the form sáwrox, but this is likely an error. See further in the comment to 
text 39:3. 

26 I” verbs are rare, and are often conjugated on analogy with III-w/y verbs. See further in 
$7.2.9. 
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This sound change affects forms from other stems as well. For example, it 
affects the imperfects of H-, $1-, and Ti-Stems (e.g., H yahasdwbah ‘he becomes’), 
and the perfect of the T2-Stem (e.g. afturah ‘he was delighted’). For more 
examples, see §7.2.9. A similar shift CaCCuG > CuCCaG > CáCCoG affects Q- 
Stems, as in yabórka (< *yabdrka‘ < *yaburka‘ < *yabarki‘) and yamárkoh ‘he 
tidies up’ (< *yamirkah < *yamarkuh; cf. yamarháwb ‘he welcomes’). 

We also sometimes find that a stressed a can be realized a when following a 
guttural, e.g., yaxádmom ‘they work’ (67:3), for expected yaxddmam; yahakram 
‘they were refusing access’ (70:1), for expected yahdkram; and saghddk ‘I was 
convinced’ (82:3), for expected saghadk. 


2.2.3 The Effects of Liquids, w, and n on Vowels 

In several places, we find that the changes à > aw, t > ay, and e > à, which regu- 
larly occur following glottalics (§ 2.2.1) and certain gutturals (§ 2.2.2), also take 
place following a liquid (r or /) or w. In such cases, there is normally a glottalic 
consonant preceding the liquid or w. Examples with a glottalic plus a liquid 
or w include H-Stem verb forms like the perfects hatlawk ‘he released’, hasráwb 
‘he became ill’, and sakrawt ‘she hid’ (< *Sakrit); a few comparative adjectival 
forms (e.g., aklal ‘less, smaller’ and atwal ‘taller’; see § 5.4);2” subjunctive forms 
of III-Guttural verbs in the G-Stem (e.g., 3ms yatrah ‘he may leave’); perfect and 
subjunctive forms of III-Guttural verbs in the H- and S1-Stems (e.g., 3ms Sakrah 
‘he had his head shaved’; see further in § 7.2.9); Gb-Stem forms like 3mp sub- 
junctive yakrayb ‘they might get near’; and some nouns (e.g., satrdyr ‘rag, strip 
of cloth’). 

Examples with a guttural plus a liquid are the passive participle magráyb 
‘well-known’ (« *magrib) and the noun yagráyb ‘crow, raven’. The roots rb‘ and 
rf‘ both have subjunctive forms with a (< *à*) in place of the expected £ (< *e*) 
in the Ga-, H-, and $1-Stems, also perhaps because of the liquid (see further in 
§ 7.2.9). 

We also find diphthongization in the presence of geminate liquids, as in 
the 3fs perfect form farrdwt ‘she fled’ (37:1, < *farrut) and in the 3ms suffixed 
perfect darrdyham ‘he spread them’ (48:13, < *darriham).?® 

In an open syllable, a sequence of r, l, or n followed by a is often metathe- 
sized. In word-initial position it is optional, for example: 


27 But Watson (2012: 50, 107) has asleh ‘fatter’; cf. also the H-Stem 3ms perfect hasleh ‘he 
arranged a truce’ (ML, s.v. slh). 

28 The inconsistency of transcription in ML makes some of the relevant data uncertain. For 
example from the root frr, ML lists the T2-Stem 3ms perfect both as aftarur (p. lv) and 
aftarawr (s.v. frr). Unfortunately, this verb does not occur in the texts. 
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anxali ‘under’ (3:8; but naxali in 19:14) 
ankáyn 'he came to us' (82:4; but nakáyn in 20:25) 
ardtyam ‘throw (mp)! (91:23; but ms radéh in 63:16) 


This includes the prefixed preposition /- (§ 8.12), which is normally realized 
əl- before a consonant, and the prefix l- of the 1cs subjunctive (§ 7.1.3) and 
conditional (§ 7.1.4). 

Word-internally the metathesis is more regular. Examples are: 


tháhantam ‘you (mp) make break an oath’ (31:10, < *tháhnatam; cf. 2ms 
tháhnot) 

gatarbki ‘we recognized one another’ (74:22, < "gátrabki, cf. 3fp gátrab) 

gatarbam ‘they recognized one another’ (74:24, < *gátrabam) 

támarham ‘their dates’ (99:7, < "támroaham) 


In fact, the metathesis regularly triggers the shift of / > w discussed in § 2.1.5, for 
example: 


awbud ‘he shot’ (10:15, < *albud < *labud) 
gatawsam ‘they argued’ (32:11, < *gdtalsam < *gátlasam) 
mahdfawti ‘we'll run away’ (35:10, *mahdfalti < *maháfloti) 


Sometimes the sequence aw is itself metathesized to wa, as in: 


watgona ‘will kill (ms)' (37:13, « awtgona < *altgona « *latgona) 
kátwatam ‘they chatted’ (63:13, < kátawtom < *kataltam < *kátlatam) 
kátwatki ‘we chatted’ (74:21, < kdtawtki < *kátoltki < "kátlatki) 


2.24 Word-final Vowels, -h, and - 
The vowels ¢ and e, when followed by a word-final morpheme -/, are often 
realized á. Final -ih can also be realized -eh or -eh. That is, there is a sound rule: 


Vh# > áhs (V2 16) 


We see the effects of this in various prepositions with a suffixed 3ms pronoun 
(see the paradigms in $8.23), the 3ms form of the direct object pronoun (see 
$3.3), and in the form of the 3ms object suffix attached to 3ms/afp perfect verbs 
(see § 3.2.3). We see it also in nouns ending in -e used with a 3ms possessive 
suffix, e.g., hamáh ‘his mother’ (+ hame ‘mother’; cf. hamek ‘your mother’) and 
habráh ‘his son’ (+ habré ‘son’; cf. habrek ‘your son’). The rule is not normally 
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in effect when A is not a morpheme. So the pronouns Ae ‘he’ and se ‘she’ (§ 3.1) 
are often pronounced (and written in Arabic characters) with a final -h, but the 
vowelis never reduced. Likewise, the vowel is not reduced in the demonstrative 
pronoun dth ‘this’ (§ 3.4) or the adverb yamsth ‘yesterday’. 

Word-final -ð almost invariably attracts a final -/.?? We find this in various 
dual verb forms (see $7.11 and $7.3), in the masculine numeral troh ‘2’, in 
the 3ms/3fp perfect of III-w/y verbs (e.g., bakoh ‘he cried’; see § 7.2.10), and in 
several other words (e.g., koh ‘why’, hiboh 'how?, and yamoh ‘today’).3° These 
words all have an underlying final -6, which is realized -óh, with a slight short- 
ening of the vowel and final aspiration. In the transcription in this book, I have 
used -óh, since nowhere do 6 and 6 contrast. The final -A of the dual forms 
and of III-w/y perfects is extant only when word-final.?! For those dual verb 
forms that have an underlying -ë instead of -ð (see $7.11 and § 7.1.3), we find 
the same final -A, and the same sound change described above, namely, -eh > 
-dh. 

Words with a final -à and -é are a bit more interesting, in that an / is added 
only sometimes. In other cases, a final ’ is heard. In both cases (as with -o/, -ih, 
and -e), the vowels are shortened. As a result, final -áh and -éh contrast with 
final -@ and -é. Compare the 3ms subjunctive verbs yabkéh ‘he cries’ (root bky) 
and yanké ‘he comes’ (root nk‘), the 3ms imperfect yaré’ ‘he herds’ and 3ms 
subjunctive yargh ‘he may herd’ (both root rw), or the nouns xah ‘mouth’ and 
ka’ ‘place’. 

When a suffix is added, both -A and -’ are lost, as in 3mp subjunctive yankem 
‘they come’, 3ms subjunctive (+ 3ms object) yankéh ‘he may come to him’, or 
the noun akaham ‘their place’.3? Because the vowel length is noticeably longer 
when a suffix is added, I have indicated the shortening of -ah/-éh and -d’/-é’ in 
the transcription. For the transcription of -ðA there is no such need, since -ð 
and -ó nowhere contrast, and since a suffix never follows -o. 

In sum, there seems to be a general rule, whereby a long vowel is shortened 
before a final -A. In the cases of ¢ and e the vowel quality is also affected, in that 
we often hear -óh. 


29  Ontherare verb forms with final -0’, see $ 6.5.4, n. 72. 

30 Itis noteworthy that Ali Musallam nearly always transcribed this final -^ in his Arabic- 
letter transcriptions of Mehri. 

31 Dualo shifts to ay when object suffixes are added (83.2.3) and the root consonant y 
reappears on III-w/y verbs when suffixes are added (87.2.10). So we never find -ð plus an 
object suffix. 

32 With some nouns, final -4 may remain, since it may be, or at least may be perceived to be, 
part of the root; see the comment to text 42:35. 
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After other final long vowels (ay, e, 4) or final short vowels, a final -’ is 
sometimes heard,33 but since it is not contrastive and has no effects, it is not 
normally transcribed. 


2.2.5 The Loss of o 

In the environment VCaC#, a phonemic a is lost when suffixes are added, with 
the result that the long vowel or diphthong, no longer in an open syllable, is 
then reduced. We see this with both nouns and verbs. Some noun examples 
are: 


Sehaz ‘frankincense’ ^ séhzi ‘my frankincense’ 

sekan ‘settlement’ > sék(a nak ‘your settlement’ (see also § 3.2.1) 
horam ‘road’ ^ hármi ‘my road’ 

hokam ‘ruler > hákmah ‘his ruler’ 

hkáwmoat ‘kingdom’ > ahkémti ‘my kingdom’ 


Verb examples are ubiquitous. Some are: 


yabugad ‘he chases’ ^ yabágdam ‘they chase’ (Ga-Stem imperfect) 

yabugad ‘he chases’ > yabagdah ‘he chases him’ (Ga-Stem imperfect) 

yagorab ‘he knows’ > yagárbes ‘her knows her’ (Ga-Stem imperfect) 

nigaz ‘he sipped’ > ndszak ‘I sipped’ (Gb-Stem perfect) 

agorab ‘he tried’ > agárbak ‘I tried’ (D/L-Stem perfect) 

tfosal ‘you may embarrass’ > tfásli ‘you may embarrass me’ (D/L-Stem 
subjunctive) 

shéwab ‘he thought’ ^ shdwbak ‘I thought’ (S2-Stem perfect) 

yashéwab ‘he may think’ + yosháwbam ‘they may think’ ($2-Stem 
subjunctive) 

maxtilaf ‘will change (ms)’ ^ maxtalfeta ‘will change (fs)' (T1-Stem 
future) 


The vowel a in an initial syllable can be lost when the definite article or other 
prefixed particle is added. Some examples are: 


rahbet ‘town’ ^ arhabét ‘the town’, ba-rhabét ‘in a town’ 


33 Watson (2012: 46) observed that word-final vowels are usually glottalized in sentence-final 
position. 
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mahlob ‘young camels’ ^ amhalob ‘the young camels’, ka-mhalob ‘with 
young camels’ 


For more examples with the definite article, see § 4.4. 


2.3 Word Stress 


The transcription in this book indicates stress only on short vowels, since 
stress on long vowels is predictable. Most words only have one long vowel or 
diphthong, in which case the stress falls on the long vowel or diphthong. If a 
word has more than one long vowel, then the long vowel nearest the end is 
stressed. As discussed in $2.2, unstressed long vowels are the result of a lost 
consonant or contraction of ay or aw. 

Stressed short vowels occur mainly in non-final closed syllables and final 
CVCC syllables. Most exceptions to this rule are the result of lost consonants, 
e.g., nákak (< underlying *nák'ak < *nok'ak). A final -V’ or -Vh may be shortened 
in pronunciation, but the vowels remain long underlyingly (see $ 2.2.4). There 
are also a small number of exceptional words, like man ‘from’ (§ 8.13), bar ‘son 
of’ (§ 4.6), and ber ‘already’ (§ 12.5.7). 

Where we find a stressed short vowel, it often stems from a reduced long 
vowel, e.g., gabardtham ‘she met them’ (<+ gabarut ‘she met’) and gazámk 'I 
swore’ (<+ gəzūm ‘he swore’). In verbal patterns, the position of stress normally 
remains fixed, unless a suffix with a long vowel is added, e.g., sáthab ‘he crawled’, 
sáthabak ‘you (ms) crawled’, sáthabkom ‘you (mp) crawled’, but sathabot ‘she 
crawled’; yahdbhal ‘he may cook’, yahdbhalam ‘they (mp) may cook’, but yahab- 
haláh ‘they (md) may cook’ (< *yahabhaleh). 


CHAPTER 3 


Pronouns 


34 Independent Personal Pronouns 


Following are the independent forms of the Mehri personal pronouns: 


sing. dual plural 
1C hoh akay | nahah 
2m atem 
het atáy 
2f aten 
3m he hem 
hay 
af se sen 
Notes: 


* The final -A of 1cs hoh and 1cp nahah is heard most clearly at the end of a 
clause of phrase, or when it is stressed. Ali Musallam consistently included 
itin his Arabic-letter transcriptions. The 1cp form is often pronounced anhah 
or (after a vowel) nhah. 

e The 3s pronouns can also be heard with a final -4 when clause- or phrase- 
final, but the ^ is less strong than after o. Since the vowels of he and sé are not 
subject to the reduction described in § 2.2.4, I have chosen not to transcribe 
a final -A. 

* The second person singular forms show no gender distinction in Omani 
Mehri (or in much of Yemeni Mehri), but 2fs Ait exists in Eastern Yemeni 
Mehri (Watson 2012: 66). 

e The initial ə- of the 2p forms is lost after the interrogative ko ‘why?’ ($11.5) 
and the particle abobne ‘please’ (§ 12.5.6), e.g., ko tem ‘why are you?’ (36:15). 
The same is presumably true of the 1d and 2d forms. 
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The independent pronouns have several functions. Most commonly, they 
are used as the subject or predicate of a non-verbal sentence (8134), or as the 
subject of a verbal sentence. Examples of such non-verbal sentences are: 


hoh gayg fakáyr ‘I am a poor man’ (91:3) 
höh agak ‘I am your brother’ (34:28) 

het haywal ‘you are crazy’ (94:36) 

het gayg ‘you are a man’ (93:6) 

he jigen haywal ‘he is a crazy boy’ (91:8) 

hó se ‘where is she?’ (65:9) 

nahah kanyawn ‘we were children’ (89:11) 
akáy gayw ‘we (two) are brothers’ (74:22) 
atáy habdnye ‘you (two) are my sons’ (74:23) 
hem xasémhe ‘they are his enemies’ (64:18) 
sen ba-hawodi dih ‘they were in this valley’ (31:3) 


Ina verbal sentence, the pronoun—if one is used at all—normally precedes the 
verb, but can sometimes follow when used for emphasis. Examples of verbal 
sentences with an independent pronoun used as the subject are: 


höh hom suk ‘I want (to go) with you’ (76:4) (cf. hom suk, 76:7) 

ko het tabáyk ‘why are you crying?’ (19:6) 

he al yagárbham lā ‘he didn't know them’ (37:7) 

sini agaganot w-áygab bis, wa-sé agbot bah ‘he saw the girl and fell in love 
with her, and she fell in love with him’ (24:16) 

nahah al nagorab horam là ‘we don't know the way’ (35:4) 

sen ber mot kal ‘they had all died’ (99:39) 

hoh asátki, ar atén dállakan lā ‘I was truthful, you just didn't know the 
way’ (99:41) (Note that the phrase hoh asétki is non-verbal.) 

abáyd la höh ‘I don't lie’ (34:16) 

assut fanwdy. wa-3ssak hoh ‘she got up before me. And (then) I got up’ 
(97:43) 


In general, however, pronouns are usually omitted in verbal sentences. This is 
even true when the verb is in the future tense, which is not marked for person 
(§ 7.1.6). When the pronoun appears, it can emphasize a change of subject or 
give contrastive emphasis, as in the examples from 24:16, 97:43, and 99:41 above, 
but in most cases there is no obvious reason for its appearance. Passages in 
which the pronoun is omitted are abundant, but a few representative examples 
are: 
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amur, “al &mak tah la” ‘he said, “I haven't seen it” (23:14) 

ankona ba-gaganot, wa-xinita bük ‘you will beget a girl, and she will 
betray you’ (24:2) 

ba-kám thom (t)$om lay amanddwkak ‘how much do you want to sell me 
your rifle for?’ (39:1) 

wa-koh al sayórs la ‘why didn't you go? (97:22) 


A redundant independent personal pronoun can also be fronted, to emphasize 
the subject (usually second person) of a negated verbal or non-verbal sentence. 
We see fronting also with imperatives (§ 7.1.5), which normally have no explicit 
subject. Examples are: 


het al het da-htamk là ‘you aren't sure’ (82:3) 

het al het axáyr manin là ‘you are not better than us’ (61:4) 

wa-het, l-ad tabkéh la ‘and you, don't cry anymore!’ (40:7) 

höh masákf. wa-het amol hin ‘aysé Tm going to sleep. But you make 
dinner for us!’ (76:5) 


A fronted independent pronoun can also emphasize the object of a preposition 
or particle. This is most common with ‘have’ constructions (§ 13.3): 


walakan atem, al ahad yokáwdor likom là ‘but you, no one can beat you’ 


(7332) 
hoh al Say ar domah ‘I have only this’ (73:5) 


An independent pronoun can also be used to clarify a direct object suffix, or it 
can function as an object in cases where no verb is present: 


ksdki, höh w-aribey, da-naghok ‘he found us, me and my friend, laughing’ 
(91:22) 

domah yesdádki, höh wa-hamay, warx wa-zoyad ‘this would be enough for 
us, me and my mother, for a month and more’ (42:10) 

sháyli fanohan aganed, wa-mgoran hoh ‘first finish the branches, and 
then (eat) me' (42:29) 


An independent pronoun can be used to strengthen a possessive or objective 
suffix, indicating contrastive emphasis. In the texts this is rather rare with 


possessive suffixes, but less so with objective suffixes: 


abkaryan nahah ‘our own cows (as opposed to his)’ (6:8) 
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agorab agay höh I know my own brother’ (64:16) 

b-arayak het ‘(no,) as you wish!’ (101:3) (in response to b-ardyak ‘as you 
wish’, 101:2) 

thom tazéman habrék natéhah, aw thaman antéhk het ‘do you want to give 
us your son so we can eat him, or do you want us to eat you!’ (2:3) 

tawwak takley hoh al-syer ‘you ought to let me go’ (20:43) 

thaymi hoh al-taf ‘do you want me to scout?’ (29:13) 

tghid da-he akfáylas awkaldy hoh, séra’ ‘do you bear witness that he, her 
custodian, has authorized me, the judge?’ (100:5) 


Finally, the independent pronouns can follow the genitive exponent d- (§ 12.4), 
in which case they function as possessive pronouns (‘mine, yours, ours, etc.’). 
This construction, unknown in classical Semitic, is known from elsewhere in 
Modern South Arabian and from modern Ethiopian Semitic. Among the few 
examples from the texts (all of which are first persons) are: 


domah da-hoh ‘this is mine’ (75:21) 

domah adébah da-hoh ‘this honey is mine’ (77:7) 
troh da-nhah ‘two of ours’ (89:4) 

he da-hoh ‘it’s mine’ (67:8) 


In text 87:1 (a poetic text published in Stroomer 1999, but not included in this 
collection), we find da-hah, translated as ‘what was his’. As transcribed in the 
text, we can analyze the hah in this phrase as the preposition A- ‘to; for’ (see 
$8.8) plus the 3ms object suffix, i.e., ‘to/for him’. But perhaps hah is a mistaken 
transcription for the independent pronoun Aë (Ali normally spelled both the 
same way in Arabic script, and the audio is inconclusive), in which case we 
would have da-hé ‘his’, paralleling da-hoh ‘mine’ in the examples above. Both 
analyses seem to work in that poetic passage. 


3.2 Suffixed Pronouns 


To express pronominal possession, a special suffixed form of the pronoun is 
attached to the noun. There are two closely related sets of suffixes used with 
nouns, one used with singular nouns and one with plural nouns. Dual nouns 
(§ 4.2) cannot take pronominal suffixes. A noun with a possessive suffix must 
also have the definite article (see § 4.4).! There are also two closely related sets 


1 There are exceptions found ina couple of idioms. For examples, see the comment to text 36:3. 
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of suffixes used to indicate the direct object of a verb. The pronominal objects 
of most prepositions and of certain particles are also expressed with a suffix, 
from the sets of suffixed used for nouns; see further in $ 3.3, $8.23, $12.5.1, and 
§ 12.5.7 for examples. 


3.2.1 Suffixes on Singular Nouns 
The suffixes that attach to singular nouns are: 


sing. | dual | plural 
1C -i -əki -ən 
2m -ək -əkəm 
-əki 
2f -əŠ -əkən 
3m -əh -aham 
-ahi 
af -as -asan 


Notes: 


* Unless the noun ends in a stressed vowel, the possessive suffixes are not 
stressed. 

* When a noun ends in a vowel, the 1cs suffix is -y. 

* Theicd and 2cd forms are identical, and so must be distinguished by context. 
They are rarely used, in any case. 

* For those suffixes listed above with an initial a, this a is phonemic. It is not 
present if the word ends in a vowel or (except for the 1cp) if the word ends in 
a voiceless, non-glottalic consonant. This has an effect on syllable structure 
(see below). The phonemic 2 of the dual, 2p, and 3p suffixes is usually heard 
only when the noun base ends in a cluster of two consonants (including 
geminate consonants). 


To illustrate the forms of these suffixes, we can use the nouns Aayb ‘father’ and 
ga ‘brother’: 
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hayb:  háybi, haybak, háybes, haybah, haybas, háyb(a ki, háyb (ə ki, háyb (ə )hi, 
háyben, háyb(a kem, háyb(a )kan, háyb (ə )ham, háyb (a )son? 

ga: agay, agak, agas, agah, agas, agaki, agaki, agahi, agan, agakam, agakan, 
agaham, agasan 


Many nouns show some sort of change in their base when suffixes are added. As 
noted above, when the final consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic, then the 
a that precedes the second- and third-person suffixes (and the rare 1cd suffix) 
is lost. This is because, as discussed in § 2.1.2, unstressed phonemic a cannot 
come between two voiceless, non-glottalic consonants.? When this loss of a 
results in a doubly-closed final syllable, then we see vowel reduction in the 
noun base. For example, from bayt ‘house’, we get abáyti ‘my house’ (with ay 
in an open syllable), but abótk ‘your house’ (< *abdytk), with reduction of ay to 
a in the doubly-closed final syllable. The noun bayt has the same structure as 
hayb ‘father’ or gayg ‘man; husband’ (CayC), but compare abdyti ‘my house’ and 
abátk ‘your house’ with the forms of hayb given above, or with agdygi ‘my hus- 
band’ and agdygak ‘your husband’. Below are some additional suffixed forms of 
bayt, and forms of tet ‘woman’. Note that before the 3ms -A an epenthetic a is 
often heard, but this has no bearing on the underlying syllable structure. 


bayt: | abáyti, abátk, abats, abát(ə )h, abáts, abáytan, etc., abdtsan 
tet^ tēti, tetk, tet, tét(a )h, tets, tetan, etc., tétsan 


Nouns of more than one syllable with an unstressed 2 in the final syllable, 
often lose that vowel when a suffix is added, at least phonemically (8 2.2.5). 
The resulting closed, non-final syllable causes a vowel reduction. So, for exam- 
ple, the noun sékan ‘settlement’ has the base sékn- (< "sekn-), e.g., sékni ‘my 
settlement’, séknak ‘your settlement’, séknoh ‘his settlement, etc., and the noun 
hokam ‘ruler’ has the base hákm- (< *hokm-), e.g., hákmi ‘my ruler, hdkmas ‘her 
ruler, hákman ‘our ruler, etc. We sometimes find an epenthetic a added back 
before a stem-final liquid or nasal, e.g., sékani ‘my settlement, sékanok ‘your set- 
tlement, and tamarham ‘their dates’ (— tomar ‘dates’). With these bases that end 
in a consonant cluster, the dual, 2p, and 3p suffixes have an initial a, as noted 


2 As already noted, the a is usually not heard in the dual, 2p, and 3p forms (e.g., háybham ‘their 
father). The diphthong ay is present in what appears to be a closed syllable, but, in fact, it is 
in an open syllable in the underlying form haybaham. 

This was first explained by Bendjaballah and Ségéral (20144). 

4 The suffixed forms of tet may also have an initial geminate t (e.g., (a )ététi ‘my wife’), reflecting 

the definite article (§ 2.1.8; § 4.4). 
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above; when the final consonant is a sonorant, we then see metathesis (§ 2.2.3), 
e.g., sékanham (< "séknaham). 


sekan: sék(a)ni, sék(a nak, sék(a nas, sék( nah, sék(a nas, etc., sékansan 


Nouns that have the vowel à or in the final syllable normally show diphthong- 
ization when suffixes are added. This includes the nouns with the feminine 
suffixes -it and -ut. However, because t is a voiceless, non-glottalic consonant, 
it is subject to the rules described above (and in $2.12), meaning that the 
diphthong is reduced to á in most forms. Compare the following sample forms 
of the nouns gür ‘slave’ (def. hagür), did ‘uncle’ (def. hadid), brit ‘daughter’ (def. 
habrit), and xelüt ‘paternal aunt; mother-in-law; step-mother’: 


gur: | hagáwri, hagawrak, hagdwras, hagáwrah, hagawras, etc., hagáwr (a )san 
did: hədáydi, haddydak, hadáydos, hadáydoh, hadaydas, etc., hadáyd (ə )san 
brit: habráyti, habrátk, habráts, habrát(a )h, habráts, etc., habrdtsan 

xalut xalawti, xalátk, xoláts, xolát(a )h, xoláts, etc., xaldtsan 


The nouns hàme ‘mother’ and habre ‘son’ both have the 1cs suffix -óy, and the 
3ms forms in -eh are usually realized -óh, following the rule described in $ 2.2.4: 


hàme: hāmáy, hamék, hames, hamáh (< hameh), hamés, etc., hamésan 
habre: habráy, habrek, habres, habráh (< habreh), habres, etc., habresan 


When a noun ends in -i (< *ay), it becomes y before suffixes (except dual, 
2p, and 3p suffixes), e.g., tówyoh ‘his meat’ (13:7), from táywi ‘food’; tádyəs ‘her 
breast’ (40:15), from todi ‘breast’; agdtyak ‘your neck’ (49:11), from goti ‘neck’; 
and amésyak ‘your excrement’ (99:55), from mesi ‘excrement’. Before the 1cs 
suffix -i, the y may be lost in pronunciation, but is still present underlyingly, e.g., 
agati ‘my neck’ (9931, < "agátyi). Before the dual, 2p, and 3p (-CV and -CVC) 
suffixes, -i may remain, e.g., t&ywiham ‘their meat’ (99:6), but note the reduction 
in hawddiham ‘their valley’ (30:14, < *hawody-ham). The shift of i > y in the 
examples above reflects the loss of a in the underlying ay, by the rule described 
in § 2.2.5, e.g., *táyway > taywi ‘meat’, but *táywy-ah > tawyah ‘his meat’. 


5 The suffixed forms of xalit may also have an initial geminate x (e.g., (2)xxaláwti ‘my mother- 
in-law’), reflecting the definite article (§ 2.1.8; § 4.4). 
6 On the noun mesi ‘excrement’ with a 1cs possessive suffix, see the comment to text 99:55. 
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3.2.2 


The suffixes that attach to plural nouns are: 


Suffixes on Plural Nouns 


sing. dual | plural 
1C -ye -iki -yən 
2m -ke -ikəm 
-iki 
2f -SE -ikan 
3m -he -iham 
-thi 
3f -SE -isən 
Notes: 


* The suffixes are never stressed. 
* The dual and plural suffixes are the same as those attached to singular nouns, 


except that the suffixes are preceded by the vowel i. 
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* The -iof the dual and plural suffixes is underlyingly a consonant y, as proven 
by the fact that it triggers vowel reduction in a form like háziham ‘their goats’ 
< *hozyham (not **hoziham). But on the surface, it is realized y only in the 


icp. 


* The forms of these suffixes differ somewhat in Eastern Yemeni Mehri (Wat- 


son 2012: 75). 


As with singular nouns, plural nouns often show a reduction or change of 


the stressed vowel when possessive suffixes are added. Often this is because 
a long vowel in a final closed (CVC) syllable is regularly reduced when it is 
no longer in the final syllable (e.g., habun ‘sons’ > habdn-). Or, if the final 
syllable has an unstressed a, this can be lost (see § 2.2.5), with the result that 
a preceding open syllable with a long vowel becomes closed (e.g., xalowak 
‘clothes’ > xaláwk-). Following are all the suffixed forms of these two sample 


nouns: 


habün: 


habédnye, habánke, habánse, habánhe, habánse, habániki, habaniki, hə- 
bónihi, habanyan, habánikam, habánikan, habániham, habdnisan 
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xalowak:' xaldwkye, xaláwk(a )ke, xaláwkse, xalawkhe, xaláwkse, xaláwkiki, xə- 
lawkiki, xalawkihi, xalawkyan, xalawkikam, xaldwkikan, xalawkiham, 
xaláwkisan 


The final -an of external feminine plurals (see § 4.3.2) is dropped before adding 
suffixes. For example, from ayenten ‘eyes’, gawtan ‘sisters’, and haditan ‘hands’, 
we find: 


ayéntan: | ayóntye, ayóntke, aydntse, ayónthe, aydntse, ayóntiki, ayóántiki, ayan- 
tihi, ayóntyan, ayantikam, aydntikan, ayantiham, aydntisan 

gáwtan: | agótye, agatke, agatse, etc., agatisan 

hadütan: hdadatye, hadátke, hadatse, etc., haddtisan 


3.2.3 Suffixes on Verbs 
A pronominal direct object is often indicated by a suffix attached to the verb. 
With perfect-tense verbs, pronominal object suffixes are attached only to third- 
person forms. With imperfect, subjunctive, and imperative forms, the suffixes 
can be attached to any form ending in a vowel or the final root consonant.’ The 
future tense and conditional forms of the verb cannot take object suffixes.? 
There is one set of suffixes attached only to the 3ms and 3fp forms of perfect- 
tense verbs, the two of which are always identical. These suffixes are: 


sing. dual | plural 
1C -dy -óki -n 
2m -ük -tkam 
-dki 
2f -dys -ikan 


7 Inthe suffixed forms, aw is allowed in a non-final closed syllable because aw is already the 
reduced form of ow (that is, the reduced form of 6 plus the consonant w). 

8 The rules governing which verb forms can accept suffixes differs in Yemeni Mehri dialects. 
See Rubin (2011: 73-74) and Watson (2012: 201-202). Note that the example from Johnstone’s 
text 52:3, cited by Watson (2012: 201), is based on a faulty reading that was noted already in 
MLO (p. 37, n. 2). 

9 The future form magtdbari (94:43) was translated by Johnstone as ‘meet me; i.e., as an 
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3m -ih -tham 
-áhi 
af -is -isən 
Notes: 


e Unlike the possessive pronominal suffixes used with nouns, and the suffixes 
used with other verb forms, these suffixes carry stress. 

* The 3ms suffix is often realized -eh or -óh, as per the rule described in § 2.2.4. 

e The initial? and t ofthe suffixes are diphthongized when following a guttural 
or glottalic consonant (see below, as well as § 2.2.1 and § 2.2.2). 

* Before suffixes, there is often a vowel reduction in the verbal stem (e.g., 
wazum ‘he gave’ > wazm-). The paradigms in Chapter 6 list the respective 
bases of the different verbal stems. 

e Watson (2012: 70) records the dual suffixes -iki and -ihi, and we expect that 
these should have the same vowel -; that we see in the singular and plural 
suffixes. However, the one relevant form in our texts has -dki. ML (p. xvii) 
also has -áki and -dhi. See the comment to text 91:22 and the comments to 
the first two tables in $8.23. 


Some examples are: 


wazmdy ‘he gave me’ (18:6) Salláy ‘they (f.) took me’ (40:23) 
azmuk ‘he invited you’ (22:81) sawbáys ‘he waited for you’ (75:7) 
bagdih ‘he chased it’ (14A:2) Sxabarth ‘he asked him’ (12:7) 
Sanyis ‘he saw her’ (15:10) gabrisan ‘he met them’ (99:40) 
hadallin ‘he guided us’ (60:8) wazmiham ‘he gave them’ (10:10) 


Examples with verbs that have a guttural (5 g, h, and x) or glottalic final 
root consonant exhibit the diphthongization discussed in § 2.2.1 and § 2.2.2. 
Examples are: 


sakáwk ‘he called you’ (20:25) (< *sakuk) 
hamáyh ‘he heard it’ (40:8) (< *ham'ih) 


imperative with an object suffix, but this was just a mistranslation (followed by Stroomer 
in his edition). This is a md future ‘we'll meet’. 
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shatáyh ‘he slaughtered it’ (48:23) (< *shatih) 
kabsáyh ‘they (f.) bit him’ (92:4) (< *kabsth) 
nakáyn ‘he came to us’ (20:25) (< *nak'in) 
tabdysan ‘he followed them’ (63:3) (< "tab'tsan) 


There is another set of suffixes that is used with 3fs, 3d, and many 3mp perfect 
tense verbs, as well as all imperfects, subjunctives, and imperatives that end in 
a vowel or the final root consonant: 


sing. | dual | plural 

1C -i/y -ki -n 

2m -k -kəm 
-ki 

2f -k -kən 

3m -h -həm 
-hi 

3f -S -sən 


Notes: 


* Unlike the suffixes used with 3ms and 3fp perfects, these suffixes are un- 
stressed. 

* An epenthetic a may be used before these suffixes. 

* The underlying form of the 1cs suffix is a consonantal -y, which is proven 
by the fact that it triggers vowel reduction (e.g., wazmati ‘she gave me’ < 
*wazmüty, not **wazmuti). But the suffix surfaces as -i (< “ay, with epen- 
thetic a), unless the verbal base ends in a vowel, e.g., kalzy let me!’ (< kalé’ 
‘let!’ < Kal£). 

* Thesuffixescanattach to a 3mp perfect verb only if the form ends in the final 
root consonant (e.g., wazáwm ‘they gave, 3mp of waziim). Suffixes do not 
attach to those 3mp perfects with suffixed -(a )m (e.g., tábam ‘they followed’, 
amp of tūba); see further in § 3.3. 

* 3mp perfects and 2mp/3mp imperfects, subjunctives, and imperatives with 
only ablaut (no suffixed -m) have an underlying final -ə (< *u) that affects the 
syllable structure when suffixes are added, e.g., wazawmham (< *wazdwma- 
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ham « *wazáwmu-ham). More examples are provided in § 7.1.1 and § 7.1.2, and 
in n. 13 below. 

* The final -öh of 3d perfect verbs is replaced by ay before object suffixes (as it 
is also before the conditional suffix -an).!° 

* These suffixes are not used when a verb ends in a consonant other than a root 
consonant or 3fs perfect -t. In those cases, an independent object pronoun 
must be used (§ 3.3), at least in Omani Mehri. 


Some examples of 3fs, 3mp, and 3d perfects with object suffixes are: 


karbati ‘she came near me’ (36:12) 
Sxabirah ‘they asked him’ (3:10) 
tabátah ‘she followed him’ (15:9) 
Sanyats ‘she saw her’ (15:13) 

enkáthi ‘it (f.) came to them’ (17:2) 
garbatham ‘she knew them’ (48:28) 
sabtdys ‘they (two) hit her’ (6532)! 
Sanydyah ‘they (two) saw him’ (84:6) 
wazawmi ‘they gave me’ (4:9) 
gabawri ‘they met me’ (62:4) 
azáwmen ‘they invited us’ (38:10) 
Sxabirham ‘they asked them’ (72:2) 
haláwbsan ‘they milked them’ (35:7) 


Some examples of imperfects with object suffixes are: 


talhdmi ‘you (ms) touch me’ (22:20) 

agárbok ‘I know you’ (20:46) 

asdts ‘I will take you’ (24:19) 

yabdgdah ‘it was following him’ (95:4) 

yesdádki ‘it would be enough for us (two)’ (42:10) 
yandkaham ‘he would come to them’ (64:10) 


Some examples of subjunctives with object suffixes are: 


10 There are just four certain dual forms with suffixes in the texts, two of which are given in 
this section (65:12; 84:6). The other two can be found in texts 35:17 and 94:41. 
11 This could also be parsed as a 3ms perfect (< *sabtis), but a dual fits the context. 
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tháffki ‘you marry me (off)’ (100:2) 
amdéhk “I flatter you’ (5238) 

tazémah 'you (ms) invite him' (22:66) 
nawtágs ‘we kill her’ (24:9) 

thdwkaban ‘you (fs) should get us in’ (75:6) 
nahdddalkam ‘we will show you’ (60:5) 
al-sdxbarham ‘J ask them’ (28:6) 


Finally, some examples of imperatives with object suffixes are: 


arsdni ‘tie (ms) me up!’ (24:28) 

sdkah ‘call (ms) him! (22:24) 

awbáds ... wa-wtágs ‘shoot (ms) her ... and kill her! (6:10) 
w-azémham ‘give (ms) them!’ (37:14) 


The addition of a suffix to an imperfect or imperative can sometimes result 
in the loss of gender distinction. For example, the forms tagorab ‘you (ms) 
know/she knows' and tagerab 'you (fs) know' both have the base tagárb- when 
suffixes are added. We find tagarbah ‘you (fs) know him’ in 94:34, which is 
identical to tagárboh ‘she knows him’ (e.g., 94:36).'? 

When a 2fs imperfect or subjunctive (or fs imperative) has a suffixed -i, 
the suffix is lost when an object suffix is added. For example, 2ms thom ‘you 
want’ and tháymi ‘you want’ have the bases tham- and thám- before suffixes, 
respectively, with the expected vowel reductions (0 > a and ay > a). Compare 
thámi ‘you (ms) want me’ (e.g., 85:26) and thaman ‘you (ms) want us’ (e.g., 
2:3) with thdmi ‘you (fs) want me’ (e.g., 3219) and thámon ‘you (fs) want us’ 
(24:24). To cite another example, the simple fs imperative azémi ‘give!’ (22:60) 
has the base azám- before suffixes, e.g., azómi ‘give (fs) me!’ (3219) and azdmah 
‘give (fs) it!’ (22:60). Curiously, the base is actually different from that of the 
ms imperative, which is azém-, e.g., azémi ‘give (ms) me! (53:4) and azémah 
‘give (ms) it!’ (9110), even though the unsuffixed ms imperative form azem has 


12 Since all Mehri 2ms and 3fs imperfects are identical, we can use tagarbah ‘she knows him’ 
as evidence for tagárbah “you (ms) know him; to make the point that the gender distinction 
of these 2s imperfects is lost when suffixes are added. 

13 Note that while the diphthong ay of 2fs tháymi is reduced to á in the suffixed base thám-, 
the vowel of 2mp thaym (< *tháymo) is unaffected. Cf. thaymi ‘you (mp) want me’ (29:13), 
tháyman ‘you (mp) want us’ (60:5), and thaymas ‘you (mp) want her’ (65:9). 
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the same vowel e of the fs imperative.'^ Compare also the fp imperative and 
the singular imperative forms with a 1cp suffix: azéman ti (20:4) ‘give (fp) me!, 
azéman ‘give (ms) us!’ (91:24), and azdman ‘give (fs) us! (32:21).!5 See also § 7.1.5. 

These pronominal object suffixes can indicate only direct objects. They 
cannot serve as indirect objects, as they can in some Semitic languages. This 
may not be clear from the examples above or in the texts, since a number 
of Mehri verbs take a direct object where English has an indirect object (e.g., 
wazum ‘give’ and nüka ‘come’). 

It should be mentioned that when a verb takes a double direct object, either 
object can appear as a pronominal suffix. Compare the following two sentences 
containing the verb wazum ‘give’: 


wa-wzamis adaréham ‘and he gave her the money’ (85:5) 
wa-wzamis hagawrah ‘and he gave her to his slave’ (85:25)16 


3.3 Direct Object Pronouns (t-) 


In addition to the object suffixes (83.2.3), there also exists a set of indepen- 
dent direct object pronouns, which are built on a direct object marker t- plus 
pronominal suffixes.!” This particle t- occurs only with suffixes, never indepen- 
dently. The full set of forms is as follows: 


sing. dual | plural 
1C ti tiki tin 
2m tik tikam 
tiki 
of tis tikan 


14 The reduced vowel á of the fs base suggests an underlying ay (i.e., "azáymi), but we clearly 
hear e in the unsuffixed form azemi. 

15 Asnoted in § 7.2.3, the imperative forms of the verb wazum ‘give’ (and other I-w verbs) can 
have either à or a as the initial vowel. These are variants that have no bearing on the rest 
of the form. 

16 Itis possible that the phrase could be translated ‘he gave his slave to her’, but the context 
strongly favors the suggested translation. 

17 We could say that the base is tī- in Omani Mehri, since the vowel ; appears in all forms 
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am tah tiham 
tthi 
af tis tisan 
Notes: 


* The declension of the particle t- is unique, though very similar to the prepo- 
sitions b-, k-, and l- (see $8.23). In other Mehri dialects, some of the forms 
can differ with regard to the quality of the vowel following t-. 

* ams tah comes from an underlying *tīh. See § 2.2.4. 


In Omani Mehri (but not all Mehri dialects),/? the independent direct object 
pronouns are not interchangeable with the verbal object suffixes. Rather, the 
direct object pronouns are used in complementary distribution with the verbal 
object suffixes, as they are used only when a verbal suffix cannot be added 
to the verb form (see § 3.2.3). Specifically, the direct object pronouns are used 
with all first- and second-person perfects; 3mp perfects that have a suffixed -m; 
imperfect and imperative forms that have a suffixed -m or -n (i.e. in a consonant 
that is not a root consonant); and all futures and conditionals. Examples are: 


wazamk tah ‘I gave him’ (53:4) 

kusam tihi la ‘they didn't find them’ (35:17) 
yardtyam tah ‘they will throw him’ (20:31) 
hdaddalam tin ‘show (mp) us! (60:4) 
tawyona ti ‘you'll eat me’ (99:30) 


A verb that takes a double direct object can be followed by two direct object 
pronouns, if the verb is unable to accept an object suffix, for example: 


yóssak man akanydwn yagsabam ti tah ‘I am afraid that the children will 
snatch it from me’ (37:22) 
al wazámk tin tiham là ‘you didn't give them to us’ (91:30) 


in this dialect. However, in other dialects there is variation in the vowel (Rubin 2011: 74; 
Watson 2012: 69). 
18 See Rubin (201: 73-74) and Watson (2012: 201-202). 
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However if the form of such a verb is able to accept an object suffix than one 
of the objects will be suffixed to the verb, as in: 


wa-ssanyis ttham ‘and he showed it to them’ (67:8) 
wa-wzamis tah ‘and he gave it to her’ (97:48)!9 


As Watson has observed (2012: 205), if a verb has two pronominal direct objects, 
then the one equivalent to the English indirect object will precede, whether it 
takes the form of an object suffix on the verb (as in 97:48) or an independent 
direct object (as in 37:22 and 91:30). The example from 67:8 above does not vio- 
late this rule, since the causitive verb used ( ($)&onoh 'show") is doubly transitive. 
That is, wa-ssanyis tiham is literally ‘and he made them see it’. This rule does not 
seem to apply when only one of the two direct objects is pronominal; see the 
end of § 3.2.3. 

On the use of t- in combination with the preposition (al-)his ‘like, as; see 
§ 8.10. 


3.4 Demonstratives 


Mehri demonstratives fall into two classes, near and far. For each class there is 
a set of longer forms (with a suffix -mah) and a set of shorter forms. The forms 
are: 


Near demonstratives (‘this, these’): 
ms. domah fs. dimah cp. alyomah 
ms. deh fs. dth cp. (none attested)?° 


Far demonstratives (‘that, those’): 
ms. dékamah fs. Qókamah cp. alyákamah 
ms. dék / dak fs. dayk cp. alyek 


While the longer forms of the near demonstratives are very common in the 
texts, the shorter forms are relatively rare, each occurring just a few times. 
Omani Mehri has no short form of the near plural demonstrative. 


19 See the comment to this passage in the texts. 
20 A short form of the near demonstrative (alyéh) exists in Yemeni Mehri. Cf. Jahn (1905: 29); 
Watson (2012: 79). 
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In contrast to the near demonstratives, the shorter and longer far demon- 
strative sets occur with roughly equal frequency in the texts. The ms and fs long 
forms dékamah and dékamah are not easy to distinguish in fast speech. As for 
the shorter forms of the far demonstratives, dék is much more common in the 
texts than dak. (On the use of dak as an introductory particle, see §12.5.10.) 

The demonstratives can be used independently as pronouns, for example: 


domah he ‘it [lit. this] is him’ (37:22) 

domah al he sawr gid la ‘that [lit. this] is not good advice’ (90:6) 
domah háyri ‘this is my donkey’ (4632) 

deh háybi wa-déh agay ‘this is my father and this is my brother’ (48:31) 
dimah teti ‘this is my wife’ (46:16) 

dékamah yakder ‘might that one be able?’ (42:47) 

dak al yabáyd la ‘that (guy) doesn't lie’ (57:14) 

alyomah habdnye ‘these are my sons’ (74:23) 

alyek róddam habériham ‘those (men) returned their camels’ (12:14) 


Much more often, the demonstratives function as attributive adjectives, as in: 


amkon domah ‘this place’ (10:12) 
togar domah ‘this rich man’ (65:14) 
hawodi dimah ‘this valley’ (42:17) 
sanet dimah ‘this year’ (39:12) 

agáyg deh ‘this man’ (77:5) 

hawodi Oth ‘this valley’ (31:3) 

habu alyomah ‘these people’ (62:13) 
xalowak alyomah ‘these clothes’ (37:5) 
aka’ dékamah ‘that land’ (63:1) 

anhor ddkamah ‘that day’ (54:7) 
agzdyrat ddkamah ‘that island’ (74:3) 
agáyg dek ‘that man’ (42:47) 

harom Óek ‘that tree’ (94:37) 

agawer dak ‘that rock’ (9919) 

agarfet dayk ‘that room’ (22:97) 
agayug alyakamah ‘those men’ (41:10) 
habu əlyēk ‘those people’ (65:6) 


When used attributively, the demonstrative usually follows the noun and the 
noun must have the definite article (§ 4.4), as in the examples above. Examples 
of the demonstrative preceding its head noun are far less common in the texts. 
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domah agigen ‘this boy’ (76:12) 

ditmah hamék ‘this mother of yours’ (15:17) 
ditmah agáwhorot ‘this jewel’ (22:54) 

dtmah akosset ‘this story’ (88:14) 

ddkamah awáktan ‘that time of ours’ (104:35) 


It is likely that the demonstrative precedes in 15:17 and 104:35 because of the 
possessive suffix used on the noun. The others are probably the result of Arabic 
interference. 


3.5 Indefinite Pronouns 


3.51 ahad and tat ‘someone’ 

The pronoun add has the meaning of ‘someone’ or ‘anyone’. Combined with a 
negative al (... lā), it has the meaning ‘no one, nobody, (not) anyone’. Examples 
are: 


ahad al-his ti ‘is anyone like me?’ (42:3) 

walé ahad ankaykam ‘has anyone come to you?’ (45:5) 

ham ahad mankem karbáy ‘if any one of you come near me’ (47:11) 

man tawr ahad yahatum dar akobar ‘sometimes someone spends the 
night by the grave’ (54:3) 

al kask bis ahad la ‘I didn't find anyone in it’ (38:2) 

al ahad harfona tis lā ‘no one will move it’ (67:5) 

wa-l-ad ahad dalüm ahad là ‘and no one was unjust to anyone again’ 
(66:10) 

w-al ahad yakawdar yalhom ahad là ‘no one can touch anyone’ (104:38) 


In one passage, afad has the translation ‘some’ or ‘some people’: 


ahad yasbáyd, w-ahad yasasdük, w-ahad yomar da-yahlom ‘some disbe- 
lieved, and some believed, and some said he was dreaming’ (92:6) 


Note that ohad, which is clearly derived from the common Semitic numeral 
‘one’, is not used in the Mehri numeral system (§ 9.1.1).71 


21 It is possible that ohàd is a borrowing of Arabic hdd rather than a retention from earlier 
Semitic. The adjective wahdyd ‘solitary, lone’ (1032) is from Arabic wahid. 
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The Mehri numeral tat ‘one’ can sometimes be used in to mean ‘someone, 
as in: 


ham tat gilu ‘if someone was sick’ (25:17) 

ham tat mot ‘if someone dies’ (54:1) 

tamaram hiboh ham wazémkam tat kahwet ‘what do you say if you give 
someone coffee?’ (59:13) 


On the alternation of ohàd and tat, see further in § 3.5.3. 


3.52 Si something, any(thing) and à]la ‘nothing, not any(thing)’ 
The word sz (cognate with or, more likely, borrowed from Arabic Say’ 'thing") is 
most often used with the meaning of ‘something’ or ‘anything’, for example: 


höh kask $t ‘I found something’ (37:22) 

wika luk st ‘has something happened to you?’ (42:7) 

maháffok tah habráyti man gayr st ‘I will give my daughter to him in 
marriage for free [lit. without anything]’ (42:42) 

hàm ahad yagorab si ‘if anyone knows anything’ (65:7) 

domah st makáddor ‘this is something preordained' (65:14) 

ham thom man handy st ‘if you want any from me’ (77:4) 

azémah St ‘give him something!’ (91:10) 

hámak tis gataryot si ‘did you hear her say something?’ (94:17) 


Used in a negative sentence, as the subject, predicate, or indirect object, si 
means ‘nothing’, '(not) anything. The combination s; là can also be used on 
its own to mean ‘nothing’. Examples are: 


wazyema tikam $i la ‘we won't give you anything’ (35:14) 
al Sah Sila ‘he didn't have anything’ (65:1) 

al Siyadum la ‘nothing lasts’ (98:15) 

al hdssak ba-st la I didn't notice anything’ (103:3) 

amur, “St la’ ‘he said, “(It’s) nothing”’ (94:32) 


In combination with a preceding noun (usually in an interrogative or negative 
sentence), $t also has the sense of an adjective ‘any’, for example: 


káskam matwe $i yamoh ‘did you find any pasturage today?’ (26:3) 
rawn wa-bér, walakan abkar si la ‘goats and camels, but not any cows’ 
(29:15) 
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ad wazyema tin $xof st ‘will you give us any milk yet?’ (35:13) 

walé rahmet st Siham sanet dimah ‘have they had any rain this year?’ 
(45:3) 

ham suk dareham &t là ‘if you don't have any money’ (86:8) 

al wika harb sila ‘there hasn't been any war’ (104:28) 


Finally, s¢ can also be used to express an existential (again in either an inter- 
rogative or negative sentence), though examples are rather few. Among these 
are: 


walé si ayd ‘are there any sardines?’ (27:9) 

al St $áyga karáyb lā ‘there wasn't any shelter nearby’ (17:12) 
al Si la dar hamoh ‘there was nothing at the water’ (95:11) 

al S moh fanwikam là ‘there is no water ahead of you’ (94:37) 


$t là moh báwmoh karáyb ‘there is no water here nearby’ (99:29) 


The last two examples show an interesting difference. In the first (94:37), $t is 
used as an existential, and the whole clause is negated by al... lā. In the second 
(99:29), $t là is in itself a negative existential. 

On the longer form styon, which occurs in the compound Kal styan, see § 3.5.4. 


3.53  kalohadand kal tat ‘everyone; each one’ 
The phrase kal ahad means ‘everyone’ or ‘each one’ It is normally treated as 
grammatically singular. Examples are: 


kal ahad yasandur ba-msalamtan ‘everyone makes vows with sacrificial 
animals’ (16:4) 

kal ahad sat ardwah ‘each one got his lot’ (99:7) 

yamaram habu wa-kal ahad da-garbtham ‘people and everyone who knew 
them say (this)’ (104:30) 

kal ahad yahatum hal xdsmah ‘everyone spends the night with his 
enemy’ (104:39) 


However, kal ahad can be also be used appositionally with a dual or plural verb, 
noun, or pronoun. Examples are: 


Sawgis habu kal ahad al-sékanah ‘the people, each one went home to his 
settlement (lit. ‘the people went, each one to his community’) (9:10) 

battadoh kal ahad makon ‘they each went to (their own) place [lit. each 
one to a place]' (12:9) 
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battadam kal ahad ba-hármah ‘they all went their (separate) ways [lit. 
each one on his way]' (12:13) 

mat gazot hayáwm yasawgis habu kal ahad al-sékanah ‘when the sun 
goes down, the people go home, everyone to his (own) settlement’ 
(54:3) 


The phrase kal tat (sometimes reduced to ka-tat by the rule discussed in § 2.1.5) 
can also mean both ‘everyone’ or ‘each one’. It occurs about three times more 
often than kal ahad in the texts. The examples from the texts suggest that kal 
ahad is more often used to refer to a whole group (‘everyone’), while kal tat is 
more commonly used when highlighting the individuals (‘each one’), though 
there appears to be a lot of overlap in usage. If reference is clearly feminine, 
then the phrase is Kal tayt. Examples of kal tat are: 


kal tat yonké' ba-kawtet ‘each one should offer [lit. bring] a story’ (48:29) 

kal tat yaslul sáwri trayt talofaf ‘each one carries two flat stones’ (71A) 

kal tat kalut b-akassdtah ‘each one told his story’ (74:24) 

Sall Satáyt masdwmar, wa-tákk kal tat ba-xáff ‘he took three nails, and he 
hammered each one into a foot’ (76:16) 

kal tat ba-háydah škay ‘each one (had) a sword in his hand’ (104:32) 

kal tat yagob yagreb agid man akomah ‘everyone wants to know the good 
from the bad’ (73:12) 

kal tayt šīs ramhat d-dahéb ‘each one (witch) had a spear of gold’ (2:1) 

kal tayt tantakol gayg tséffkah ‘each one should choose a man to marry’ 
(15:21) 


As with kal ahad, the phrase kal tat is treated as grammatically singular (cf. 
the above examples), though it can also be used appositionally with a dual or 
plural, as in: 


baram habu ka-tat h-abdtah ‘the people went home, each to his own 
house’ (97:28) 

wazmiham ka-tat hayb ‘he gave them each a crow-bar [or: shovel} (19:13) 

Selloni ka-tat sawar ‘we'll each pick up a rock’ (35:10) 

kalém tiham kal tat bark dahriz ‘leave them each in a (separate) cell’ 
(46:17) 

hem kal tat wahsth ‘they were each alone’ (50:4) 


The last example shows that while kal tat is used appositionally with the plural 
hem, it is still grammatically singular, as shown by the 3ms suffix of wahsth. 
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A few times in the texts, we also find ka/ used by itself meaning ‘all’ or 
‘everyone’, for example: 


kal da-nuka yomar ‘everyone that came said’ (42:42) 
kal amáwr ‘they all said’ (42:43) 
sen ber mot kal ‘they had all died’ (99:39) 


For more on kal, see § 5.5.3. 


3.5.4 kal siyan ‘everything’ 
The indefinite pronoun ‘everything’ is expressed in Mehri by kal styan, for 
example: 


bawmah kal śtyən goli ‘here everything is expensive’ (18:15) 

asabar axáyr man kal Siyan ‘patience is better than everything’ (61:9) 

ktebam háyni kal styan da-wika ‘write down for me everything that 
happens’ (66:1) 

het fayázk lay ba-kal styan ‘you have surpassed me in everything’ (76:18) 

Stham kal Styan ‘they have everything’ (104:36) 


In one passage in the texts, a shorter form kal $t is used: 
nàsásah axáyr man kal si ‘we fear it more than anything’ (7:2) 


The use of si here may reflect a nuance of meaning, since the sense is closer to 
English ‘anything; any (other) thing’, rather than ‘everything’. Or, it may just be 
an error.22 

In a few cases, kal styan is strengthened by an appositional kálləh ‘all of it’ 
(see § 5.5.3), for example: 


toli gardwb kal $tyan kálləh ‘then they realized everything’ (67:9) 
kaleti lay ba-kal styan kállah ‘tell me everything!’ (85:34) 
kalona kal styon kállah ‘he will leave absolutely everything’ (98:11) 


For more on kdl, see § 5.5.3, and for more on Si, see § 3.5.2. On ‘everything’ as a 


relative pronoun, see § 3.8.3. 


22 As noted in the comment to this passage in the texts, Johnstone transcribed kal Siyan in 
his Roman-letter transcription, suggesting a possible later correction. 
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3.5.5  falan(a), al-falani, hadd ol-folani 

The noun falan (f. falana), which appears more than thirty times in the texts, 
is used, like English ‘so-and-so’, to represent an unnamed person. It is used 
in stories when a name is unknown, or when the storyteller wishes to keep a 
character anonymous. Its use is much more common than in English. Examples 
are: 


Say gayg hámmah falan ‘with me was a man whose name was so-and-so’ 
(18:2) 

höh bar falan ber falan ‘I am the son of so-and-so, son of so-and-so’ 
(20:45) 

het habre da-falan ‘you are the son of so-and-so’ (20:47) 

falan gilu ‘so-and-so got sick’ (96:3) 

hoh attet da-falan ‘I am the wife of so-and-so’ (94:47) 

à falana, syeri k-agdygas ‘so-and-so, go with your husband!’ (94:12) 

he hàrüs ba-falana bart falan ‘he has married so-and-so, daughter of so- 
and-so’ (100:4) 


With nouns not referring to people, the Arabic word al-falani (f. al-falaniyya) 
can be used adjectivally to mean 'such-and-such, as in: 


hoh nákak man rahbet al-falaniyya ‘| came from such-and-such town’ 
(22:28) 
nahah b-amkon al-falani ‘we are in such-and-such place’ (22:85) 


The phrase ba-hadd al-falani, borrowed from Arabic, means ‘in/to such-and- 
such place’, as in: 


akofi ba-hádd al-falani ‘go to such-and-such a place’ (74:4) 
ba-hádd al-falani he da-sawbdys ‘in such-and-such place he is waiting for 
you' (75:7) 


3.56  hayalla tat ‘whoever’ 
There is one attestation in the texts of the pronoun haydlla tat ‘whoever’ (lit. 
‘whichever one’), where it is followed by the relative pronoun: 


höh da-garabk hayálla tat da-yanké' bawmah harfona tis ‘I know that 
whoever comes here will move it’ (67:5) 
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The word Aayálla ‘whichever’ comes from dialectal Arabic hayyalla, which in 
turn has been grammaticalized from the phrase hayya allah ‘may God sustain 
(any choice)’. 

According to one native speaker of Yemeni Mehri, the word haydlla can also 
be used as an exclamation meaning something like ‘it is good (news) that, e.g., 
hayálla agáyg gahem ‘it is good news that the man went’. 


3.5.7 Other Indefinite Pronouns 

As in Arabic, the particle gayr ‘except’ (§ 8.7) with a suffix can substitute for 
an indefinite pronoun, with a meaning ‘someone/something else’. Examples 
are: 


adammah bárah k-ahad gayran ‘he is probably with somebody else [lit. 
(someone) besides us]’ (41:4) 

da-sayur yaxlof gáyrah ‘something else [lit. besides it] will take the place 
of that which has gone' (97:27) 


The word hogat ‘something’ (an Arabism) is attested twice in the texts, and 
seems to be synonymous with st. 


hagddayk högət ‘I forgot something’ (70:6) 
amáyli hənáfš tàmáyli hogat ‘pretend you are doing something!’ (94:8) 


The noun manédam ‘person’ may also be used in place of ‘someone’, but there 
is no reason to call this a pronoun. An example is: 


kalut lay manédam Ó-al yabáyd là ‘a person who doesn't lie told me’ 
(57:12) 


3.6 Reflexives 


Reflexivity in Mehri is occasionally expressed by means of a verbal pattern, 
though often in such examples the English reflexive pronoun can be omitted 
without change in meaning. Some examples are: 


sé Sakrdwt ‘she hid (herself)’ (85:22) (S1-Stem) 
ham shawébk ‘if you warm yourself (by the fire)’ (86:4) (S1-Stem) 
Sóbdos ‘detach (yourself) from her!’ (94:43) (S1-Stem) 
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See further in § 6.4 and § 6.5.23 However, more often, Mehri employs a reflex- 
ive pronoun based on suffixed forms of the noun hanof- (du./pl. honfáy-). This 
is historically the definite form of a noun nof, based on the Semitic root *nfs 
'soul?^ but the noun is never used without suffixes. Following are the forms of 
the reflexive pronoun: 


sing. dual plural 

1C honofi hanfáyki hanfayyan 

2m hanáfk hanfaykam 
hanfáyki 

2f hanáfs hanfaykan 

am | henáf(o)h hanfayham 
hanfayhi 

3f hanáfs hanfayhan 


Note: 


* Because in Omani Mehri the preposition h- ‘to, for’ is often suppressed before 
an initial A- (see § 2.1.4), this reflexive pronoun can also function as a dative 
‘to myself, yourself, etc.. 


Following are some examples of the reflexive pronoun in context: 


alutag hanofi “I will kill myself’ (75:24) 

haddor ba-hanáfk ‘watch out for yourself! (18:18) 

Salalah het hanáfk ‘you take it for yourself!’ (22:47) 

hiboh tkosa hanáfk ‘how do you find yourself?’ (i.e., ‘how are you?’) (84:8) 
azáómi handfs ‘give yourself to me!’ (48:23) 

ksuf hanafah ‘he exposed himself’ (24:42) 


23 ‘I found no examples of a simple pronominal suffix (on a verb or preposition) used to 
indicate a reflexive, but see the comment in Watson (2012: 200, n. 4). 

24 The Semitic root is *nfs, but the root is irregular in all of the MSA languages. For example, 
Jibbali has enúf (pl. enf3f), suggesting a root nff, while Soqotri has some forms with a 
metathesized root nhf (« *nsf). 
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nohom nahleb honfáyyon let's milk for ourselves’ (35:20) 
háfawtam ba-hanfáykam ‘save |lit. escape with] yourselves’ (42:19) 
garüf hanfáyham ‘he got water for themselves’ (68:3) 


The reflexive pronoun is also used in the idiom dymal hanof- ‘pretend’ (lit. ‘make 
oneself’), which occurs about a half-dozen times in the texts. A few of the 
passages are: 


amlot handfs gayg ‘she pretended to be a man (lit. ‘she made herself a 
man’) (48:27) 

gar w-aymal hanáfah ber mot ‘he fell and pretended he had died’ (64:21) 

tat yamol hanáfoh da-gilu ‘one will pretend he has a fever’ (84:2) 

amáyli honáfs tamáyli hogat ‘pretend you are doing something!’ (94:8) 


Other idioms that use the reflexive pronoun are sayur k-hanof- ‘go to the bath- 
room (lit. ‘go with oneself’) (cf. 97:37), sayur b-hanof- ‘be oneself again, recover’ 
(cf. 25:16), and (§)sanoh hanof- ‘have one's fortune read’ (lit. ‘show oneself’) 
(cf. 24:1). 

English ‘-self’, in the adverbial sense of ‘by oneself, alone’, corresponds to the 
Mehri word wahs- plus a pronominal suffix. As with many prepositions (§ 8.23), 
the suffixes look like those that are attached to 3ms perfect verbs (see § 3.2.3), 
e.g., 1cs wahsdy, 2ms wahsuk, 3ms wahsih, and 3fs wahsts.?5 There are about ten 
examples in the texts, among which are: 


agáyg sobar yagob wahsth ‘the man always liked (to be) by himself’ (15:3) 

höh tet wahsáy ‘I am a woman by myself’ (64:26) 

al ahmum I-aklés wahsis la ‘I cannot leave her by herself’ (74:13) 

hal ahad aw wahsuk ‘with someone, or by yourself?’ (80:5) 

ko tem kálakam tah yasyer wahsth yamsth ‘why did you all let him go by 
himself yesterday' (89:34) 


There is one example in the texts of the reflexive pronoun hanof- used with the 
adverbial meaning 'by oneself": 


gátri Sis handfs ‘he spoke with her by herself’ (48:11) 
25 This is not to say that the idiom is verbal in origin. No G-Stem verb (which would give a 


base wahs-) is attested, though ML lists an $1-Stem sawhdws ‘feel lonely’. Cf. also the Arabic 
C-Stem 'awhasa ‘be deserted; be lonely’. 
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3.7 Reciprocals 
Reciprocals are most often expressed by means of a T-Stem verb. For example: 


kátwatom habu ‘the people chatted (with one another)’ (63:13) (T1-Stem) 

antawham ‘they fought (with one another)’ (70:4) (T2-Stem) 

hem al gatarbam là ‘they didn't recognize one another’ (74:9) (T1-Stem) 

thaym tagtésam ‘you want to quarrel (with one another)’ (77:8) (T1- 
Stem) 


See further in § 6.4.4, § 6.5.2, and § 6.5.4. However, Mehri sometimes employs a 
special reciprocal pronoun, formed on the bases tatiddy- for masculine forms, 
and taytidáy- for feminine forms.?° This pronoun is derived from the numeral 
tat/tayt ‘one’. Following is the complete set of forms: 


dual plural 


im tatidáyki tatiddyyan 


if taytidáyki taytidayyan 


2m | tatiddyki | tátidáykom 


2f taytidáyki taytidaykan 


3m tatidáyhi tatidáyham 


3f taytīdáyhi taytidáysan 


Note that this is the only word in the language for which gender is distinguished 
in the first person. 


26 The only feminine reciprocal form that occurs in the texts is taytidáysan (99:52). This was 
mistranscribed by Johnstone (and hence by Stroomer) as tatidáysan, the form on whichI 
based my originalanalysis in MLO. This single mistake thus affected my entire paradigm in 
MLO (p. 51), which lacked all the feminine forms. Watson (2012: 78) recorded the feminine 
forms, and the correct reading of the form in text 99:52 corroborates Watson's data. 
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The pronoun tatidáy- can be preceded by a preposition where the context 
requires it. There are about ten occurrences of tatiday- in the texts, some of 
which are: 


amaroh ha-tatidáyhi, *het angáys" ‘they said to one another, “You are 

” (427) 

nohom narsan tatiddyyan "let's tie each other up’ (24:25) 

toli fhemam tatidayham ‘then they understood one another’ (59:14) 

nákam habu wa-ffaskam tihi man tatidáyhi ‘people came and separated 
them from each other’ (61:5) 

aytáyl $abük arikob al-taytiddysan ‘the fox tied the camels to one 
another' (99:52) 


impure 


In some cases, a simple transitive verb plus a reciprocal pronoun is synonymous 
with an existing reciprocal verb. For example, we find in the texts the G-Stem 
lutag + reciprocal pronoun, as well as the T1-Stem /dttag, both meaning ‘kill one 
another’, for example: 


tawtegam tatidáykam ‘(lest) you kill one another’ (104:9) (G-Stem) 
lattagam ‘they killed one another’ (3:19) (T1-Stem) 


In cases where there is a prepositional relationship between multiple actors, 
without a sense of reciprocity, we find a construction ‘one’ + preposition + ‘one’, 
as in: 


yatkawk asawayr tayt dar tayt ‘they pound rocks on one another’ (lit. 
‘one upon one’) (16:2) 
agárbam tat bad tat ‘they tried, one after the other’ (50:3) 


3.8 Relative Pronouns 


3.81 Relative ð- 

The basic relative pronoun in Mehri is d(a )- (var. ad-) ‘who, that, which’. It does 
not decline for gender or number, and it does not matter if the antecedent is 
human or non-human.?’ Sometimes the consonant d assimilates to a following 


27 A plural relative pronoun lə- is attested in some Yemeni dialects; cf. Jahn (1905: 28) and 
Bittner (1913a: 55). 
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dental or sibilant, as described in § 2.1.7. The relative can be followed by a verbal 
or non-verbal clause. Some examples are: 


gátawsam agayug da-sótmam harom ‘the men that bought the tree 
argued' (318) 

Jótnak hexar da-nkáyn ‘do you remember the old man who came to us? 
(22:73) 

domah he agigen da-sat tetk ‘this is the boy who took your wife’ (22:89) 

küsam masar da-mila daréham ‘they found a turban that was full of 
money’ (68:2) 

gahakam habu da-hanin man agáyg ‘the people that were by us laughed 
at the man’ (71:4) 

amür aásar d-agayg da-yagob b-agaggit ‘the friend of the man who loved 
the girl said’ (75:6) 

yexlifk gayug d-axáyr mank ‘men who are better than you will replace 
you’ (76:5) 


In some cases, a resumptive independent pronoun follows the relative. In all 
of these cases the antecedent functions as the subject of a non-verbal clause 
within the relative clause. Examples are: 


Sinan rawn bag d-al sen ba-xáyr la ‘I saw some goats that were not well’ 
(26:6) 

hem dar rahménot d-al se mékan là ‘they were on vegetation that was not 
much’ (30:1) 

tat mankem aÓ-he tawáyl yasyer yakfed bark xan ‘one of you who is tall 
should go walk down into the hold' (9118) 


If the antecedent is the direct object of the verb in the relative clause, then a 
resumptive object pronoun—either a verbal object suffix (83.2.3) or a direct 
object pronoun (§ 3.3)— must be used, for example:28 


al kask ahad la d-agarbah ‘I didn't find anyone that I knew’ (lit. ‘that I 
knew him’) (34:20) 
b-arhoyab d-ahdkamsan ‘in the towns that I rule’ (66:1) 


28 In general, a resumptive pronoun is used whenever a direct object precedes the verb, 
regardless of whether or not a relative clause is involved. Cf. kal kabáyli yehárban tah ‘they 
fought any tribesman' (104:37). 
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‘ass agáyg da-watxfam tah agayug ‘the man that the men had come to got 
up’ (73:5)? 
karoh akáwt da-harkáys ‘he hid the food that he had stolen’ (84:5) 


A resumptive pronoun must also be used if the relative is in a prepositional 
relationship with the antecedent, as in: 


asahan da-barkdh a'ise ‘the dish that had the food in it’ (24:47) 

‘ass agáyg ad-hatim handh agayug ‘the man with whom the men had 
spent the night got up’ (73:11) 

gahmoh h-arhabet da-bis agaganot ‘they went to the town that the girl 
was in’ (75:4) 

het syeri bark xalowak da-hoh nákak barktham ‘you go out in the clothes 
that I came in’ (75:8) 

artkob da-gaziw Qáyrsan ‘the camels upon which they had made the raid’ 
(104:24) 


The relative can optionally be omitted when the antecedent is indefinite. 
However, the rules regarding the use of a resumptive pronoun in the relative 
clause still apply. Some examples of this are: 


29 


tawoh jayg yasawkuf ‘they came to a man who was sleeping’ (2:2) 

ba-safur xawr hammah ariri ‘in Dhofar there is a lagoon whose name is 
(Khawr) Rawri' (7:7) 

wbáysi ba-xalowak yadon nákak tik btham ‘put on new clothes that I 
brought for you' (24:6) 

galawk ahad yagorab ageroyi ‘they looked for someone who spoke my 
language' (34:25) 

Say gayg yahom yataf lays ‘I have a man who wants to visit with you’ 
(38:15) 

nohom rahbet tayt nahárhan bis amandáwkon ‘(we were) heading for a 
certain town in which we could pawn our rifle' (91:2) 

walé akosa ahad yamzuz ‘perhaps I will find someone who smokes’ 
(94:25) 

ksona bu tagárbham ‘you will meet people that you know’ (37:16) 


The verb wátx(a f ‘come to (in the evening) takes a direct object. 
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In the last example above, it is possible that the relative ð- is missing for 
phonological reasons, since ð- is normally suppressed before an initial t- (see 
further in § 2.1.7 and $ 7.11031). The example from 7:7 above illustrates how a 
resumptive pronoun is also required in contexts where English uses ‘whose; 
i.e., where the antecedent is in a possessive relationship with a noun in the 
relative clause (cf. also 18:2). 

The relative d- can also be used with no antecedent, with the meaning '(the) 
one who' or ‘that/those which’. Examples are rare in the texts, but a few are: 


al biham d-awanin là ‘there is no one among them [lit. not among them 
one] that has helped us' (9114) 

da-sayur yaxlof gáyrah ‘something else [lit. besides it] will take the place 
of that which has gone' (97:27) 

da-yahom yaktan ‘the one who wants to cut us off’ (98:9) 

Sardid haziham kálsan, gayr da-bér shatam tisan amharéh ‘they got 
back all of their goats, except for those that the Mehris had already 
slaughtered’ (104:34)?° 


Keeping with the above use, the relative d- can also be used following an 
independent pronoun or the interrogative pronoun mon, with the meaning ‘the 
one that, the one who’ as in: 


het da-óábbak naxahe ‘you are the one who defecated under it’ (3:18) 
het da-hardkak ab'áyran ‘you are the one who stole our camel’ (23:10) 
höh da-ldtgak tis ‘Iam the one who killed it’ (42:43) 

höh da-kask tah fanohan “I am the one who found it first’ (77:3) 

mon da-xayun bük ‘who (is the one who) betrayed you?’ (22:89) 


The relative pronoun is not required following mon if it is the subject of a verb; 
see further in § 11.1. 

The first four examples from the set above show another interesting feature 
of Mehri relative clauses. If the relative pronoun (used in these cases with no 
antecedent) is itself the predicate in a non-verbal clause with a pronominal 
subject, then the verb in the relative clause agrees with that pronominal sub- 
ject, and not the relative pronoun. Compare the Mehri phrase hoh da-kdsk “I 
am the one who found; in which there is a first-person verb following the rela- 
tive, with the English phrase ‘I am the one who is’, in which a third-person verb 
follows the relative. 


30 Note also the resumptive pronoun tisan in this sentence. 
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Similarly, if the antecedent of the relative pronoun, functioning as the sub- 
ject of the relative clause, is itself the predicate in a non-verbal clause with 
a pronominal subject, then the verb in the relative clause (along with any 
pronominal suffixes referring to the antecedent) agrees with that pronominal 
subject, and not its grammatical antecedent. A few examples will make this 
clear: 


hoh gayg ad-hom al-gaber hdbye ‘J am a man that wants [lit. I want] to 
meet his [lit. my] parents' (20:35) 

höh agáwz da-l-ad wáşələk la al-syer, wa-l-ad habsárk lā ‘Tam an old 
woman who can't manage to go anymore, and doesn't see well 
anymore' (46:2) 

hoh gayg da-xalask horam ‘Tam a man who lost the road’ (47:8) 

het taka’ da-wbádk tat al-fem ‘you should be one who has shot someone 
in the leg [or: foot]' (72:4) 

höh gayg ð-əl afy3dkam man Sila ‘I am a man who is of no use to you for 
anything’ (73:4) 

het hokam tháwkam ba-hákk ‘you are a ruler who rules justly’ (74:20) 

hoh gayg ð-əl Say kawt là ‘I am a man who has no food’ (92:2) 

höh gayg ð-əl akawdar l-asxáwwol b-aka? domah là ‘Tam a man who 
cannot stay in this land' (94:4) 

hoh gayg amzüz ‘I am a man who smokes’ (94:29) 


This rule applies also when the antecedent is the direct object of the verb in 
the relative clause, in which case the required resumptive pronoun (see above) 
agrees with the subject of the nominal clause rather than the antecedent, as in: 


hoh sannawrat ad-konak ti ‘I am the cat that you raised [lit. that you 
raised me]’ (6:11) 


On the use of ð- as a genitive exponent, see § 12.4; in conjunction with some 
numerals, see § 9.1.4 and § 9.3; to form possessive pronouns, see § 3.1; and asa 
verbal prefix, see § 7.1.10. 


3.8.2 kal ð- ‘whoever’ 
As the antecedent of a relative clause, kal is used to mean ‘whoever’, ‘every- 
one/anyone who, ‘each one that’. Some examples are: 


kal da-nuka xazoh ‘everyone who came refused’ (36:3) 
kal da-haruf asawar dimah man horam, hah agdwharat ‘whoever moves 
this rock from the road, the jewel is for him’ (67:6) 
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kal da-yahom xadmet wa-mosken, yank& ‘whoever wants work and a 
dwelling-place, let him come' (74:7) 

kal da-Sóh dareham yakawdar yoslel saleb ‘whoever has money can carry 
arms' (94:28) 


With an interceding man, this construction can also have the meaning *who- 
ever/whichever/any (one) of, as in: 


kal mənin da-bdoh, yaksos harohah ‘whichever of us has lied, his head 
will be cut off' (24:37) 

kal mankem da-watgdys, yafrer ‘whichever of you killed it, he should 
jump' (42:43) 

kal mankem da-hatrak man amkonah, da-L-awbádah ‘any one of you who 
moves from his place, I will shoot him' (64:31) 

kal manhem da-harfis ksona hadáyyot ‘whichever one of them moves it 
will find the gift' (67:5) 


3.83  olhan 

Mehri possesses a special relative pronoun alhan (known also from elsewhere 
in MSA; cf. Jibbali alhin, Hobyot alhin, Harsusi han), meaning ‘all that’, ‘every- 
thing (that), or ‘whatever’?! It can be followed by a verbal or non-verbal clause. 
Examples of its use are: 


wazyema tik alhan thom ‘they will give you whatever you want’ (65:8) 

alhan kask naxase he da-hoh ‘whatever I find under it is mine’ (67:8) 

sitam amarawkab w-alhan borkiham ‘he bought the ships and all that was 
in them' (74:6) 

Sitom alhan Sah ‘he bought all that he had’ (74:12) 

Sdxbarham alhan gataryam yalloh ‘ask them what they talked about last 
night’ (74:20) 

kalut habü b-alhan hamáyh ‘he told the people all that he had heard’ 
(40:8) 


The final example above illustrates two important points. First, əlhān can be 


the object of a preposition, unlike the relative pronoun d-. Second, the verb 
following alhan can have a resumptive pronoun. 


31 Watson (2012: 401—402) also recorded a shorter form hàn in Omani Mehri. 
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3.8.44. Relative mon hal 

The phrase man hal has two meanings.?? It can function as a compound prepo- 
sition ‘from (the presence of)’, on which see $8.9. It is also used as a relative- 
locative *where, used with or without an antecedent. Examples with an ante- 
cedent are: 


karoh táwyah bark dahlil man hal al ahad yasényah là ‘he hid his meat in a 
cave where no one would see it' (13:7) 

syeram bah te hal harom man hal kabsdh ayadbir ‘bring him to the tree 
where the hornet stung him’ (25:13) 

nákam karmaym man hal kadet yəsükən ‘they got to the mountains 
where Kadet was living’ (64:11) 

bark amhfarut man hal agayug hfawr ‘into the hole where the men had 
dug’ (88:11) 

tayt mansen (t)sxawlul dar sawar man hal takábolon lay ‘one of them 
would sit on a rock where she could watch me’ (89:3) 


When used without an antecedent, man hal can mean either ‘where’, ‘(in/to) 
a/the place where’, or ‘wherever’, as in: 


shat woz man hal attager yasényam tah là ‘he slaughtered a goat (in a 
place) where the merchants couldn't see him’ (4:2) 

man hal nákak, yaghayk mandy habu ‘wherever I came to, people would 
laugh at me’ (34:10) 

man hal agáyg assofar, tssafran sah ‘wherever the man traveled, she 
traveled with him’ (74:10) 

aghom man hal al ahad yanoka là ‘I go where no one else goes’ (76:1) 

hásnan man hal sinak tah ‘show us where you saw it’ (95:8) 


The phrase man hal can also be a relative ‘from where’, serving in place of **man 
man hal, as in: 


höh kafdona bark hawodi man hal nákan “I will go down into the valley 
where we came from' (70:6) 

sini sékanah man hal gahem ‘he saw the settlement he had set out from’ 
(98:1) 


32 Watson (2012: 387, 401) also recorded the particle han used with the functions of relative 
man hal in Omani Mehri. 
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ank& ba-haroh à-arisit man hal d-alék ‘bring back the head of the serpent 
from where it was hung’ (42:43) 


In this last example, the passive verb d-alek has the verbal prefix ð- (8 7.1.10.2), 
not the relative pronoun. 

Finally, in one passage in the texts we find relative mon hal preceded by the 
preposition te ‘until, up to; meaning ‘to where’: 


Sáll akadar te man hal haráwn thaksawman ‘he took the pot to where the 
goats spend the day’ (1:7) 


CHAPTER 4 


Nouns 


44 Gender 


Mehri has two grammatical genders, masculine and feminine. Masculine 
nouns have no formal marker. Feminine nouns are sometimes recognizable 
by the presence of a stressed suffix -it, -et, -at, or -ot! or unstressed suffix -at. 
Feminine nouns frequently lack an explicit feminine marker in which case the 
gender of an individual noun is simply lexical. Following are some examples of 
marked and unmarked feminine nouns: 


Marked feminine: bahlit ‘word’, bakoret ‘cow’, fossat ‘silver’, gaggit ‘girl’, 
gaganot ‘girl’, ksawet ‘clothing’, kawtet ‘tale’, kahwet ‘coffee’, kasset ‘story’, 
lawkat ‘bottle, maksot ‘dead tree’, naxlit ‘palm-tree’, rahbet ‘town’, risit 
‘snake’, sáhrat ‘witch’, saneét ‘year’, sdygat ‘jewelry’, Sonet ‘sleep’, warkat 
‘paper; note’, xadmet ‘work’, xawfet ‘window’, xatarat ‘time’, yabit ‘female 
camel’ 


Unmarked feminine: agrez ‘testicle’, agáwz ‘old woman, arkáyb ‘mouse’, 
ayn ‘eye’, bayt ‘house’, bokar ‘young she-camel, danye ‘world’, fem ‘leg; 
foot, farháyn ‘horse’, gézal ‘boulder’, hamé ‘mother’, heros ‘acacia’, kər- 
máym ‘mountain’, kawt ‘food’, mandáwk ‘rifle’, mawse ‘rain’, maws ‘razor’, 
masrah ‘tooth, rikeb 'riding-camel, sawar ‘rock’, tabrayn ‘hyena’, wodi 'val- 
ley’, woram (def. horam) ‘road’, woz (def. hoz) ‘female goat; goats’ 


Nearly all singular nouns ending in -t have feminine gender, even if the t is part 
of the root, as with bayt ‘house’ and kawt ‘food’. Exceptions are bahdymat ‘poor 
fellow’ (ML, s.v. bhm), which has parallel cognate forms (that is, masculines 
ending in -t) attested in Hobyot and Jibbali, and wakt ‘time’, an Arabic loanword. 
On the other hand, plural nouns ending in -(2)t are normally masculine, e.g., 
zayawrat ‘jars’ (sg. zayr); see § 4.3.3 for additional examples. 

A very few nouns seem to be of variable gender, such as mawse ‘rain’ (cf. 47:2 
and 49:1), and kalon 'bride/groom"? Based on the limited evidence in the texts, 


1 Johnstone suggested (19752: 20) that the -ot suffix is characteristic of trisyllabic nouns, while 
-ét is characteristic of disyllabic nouns. This does not seem to hold up. 
2 The word kalon can be qualified to remove ambiguity, and so we find tet kalon ‘bride’ (9:7), 
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it seems that the feminine noun sawéhar serves as the plural of both masculine 
séhar ‘warlock, wizard’ and feminine sdhrat ‘witch’.* 

Some masculine nouns referring to animate beings have a recognizable fem- 
inine counterpart, while others do not. Feminine nouns referring to humans 
most often have an explicit feminine-marking morpheme, though there are 


exceptions. Compare the following pairs: 


Masculine 

gigen ‘boy’ 

habré ‘son’ 

gur ‘male servant’ 
bal ‘master’ 

did ‘paternal uncle’ 
xayl ‘maternal uncle’ 
haym ‘brother-in-law’ 
hayr ‘male donkey’ 


Feminine 
gaganot ‘girl’ 


brit ‘daughter’ (def. habrit) 


garit ‘female servant’ 
balit ‘mistress’ 

dit ‘maternal aunt’ 
xalut ‘paternal aunt’ 
hamáyt ‘sister-in law’ 
hirit ‘female donkey’ 


kawbit ‘bitch’ 
sáhrat ‘witch’ 


kawb ‘dog, wolf’ 

sehar ‘wizard’ 
But: 

gayg ‘man’ tet ‘woman’ 
hayb ‘father’ 
ba'áyr ‘male camel’ 
téyah ‘male goat’ 
hexar ‘old man’ 


hame ‘mother’ 

yabit ‘female camel’ 

woz ‘female goat’ (def. hoz) 
agáwz ‘old woman’ 


Not all nouns referring to female animals are feminine in gender. For example, 
the nouns darhis ‘one-year old female (goat) kid’, foráy$ ‘young she-camel, 
and Aoter ‘two- or three-month old female (goat) kid’ are all grammatically 
masculine. 

Feminine nouns that are marked in the singular need not be, and usually 
are not, marked in the plural. For example, the plurals of bahlit ‘word’, nobet 
‘bee’, and risit ‘snake’ are, respectively, baheél, naweb, and rayes, all of which lack 


agaggit kalon ‘bride’ (75:7), and agáyg kalon ‘groom’ (9:8; 75:10). But cf. se kalon ‘she is a bride’ 
(75:6) and nüka haynit tawoli kalon ‘the women came to the bride’ (9:7). 

3 In 7:44 the masculine singular séhar must refer to one of the people referred to as sawehar 
elsewhere in this text (7:3, 7:7), though sawehar is grammatically feminine. The word séhar in 
other passages in this text is an abstract noun meaning ‘magic, witchcraft’ (7:1, 7:5, and 7:8). 
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an explicit feminine morpheme. And as a corollary, nouns that lack a feminine 
marker in the singular can exhibit a suffix -t in the plural, as with mandáwk ‘rifle, 
pl. manddkat, though such examples are uncommon. See further in § 4.3.3. 


4.2 Duals 


Nouns in Mehri possess a distinct dual form, as do pronouns and verbs. Unlike 
the formation of noun plurals, the formation of the dual is remarkably simple. 
For almost all nouns, regardless of gender, the dual is formed simply by adding 
the suffix -i to the singular, for example: 


warx ‘month’, du. wárxi tet ‘woman, du. tēti 
káwzarat ‘date-basket’, du. gigen ‘boy’, du. gigeni 
kawzarati 


In actual use, the dual form of the noun is nearly always followed by the 
numeral ‘two’ (m. troh, f. trayt). Examples from the texts are: 


gáygi troh ‘two men’ (104:5) tēti trayt ‘two women' (2:1) 

koni troh 'two horns' (88:7) yabiti trayt ‘two camels’ (32:9) 
wárxi troh ‘two months’ (17:11) sanéti trayt ‘two years’ (37:18) 
ageri troh ‘two nights’ (98:6) farhayni trayt ‘two horses’ (24:11) 
kadari troh ‘two pots’ (35:17) sáwri trayt ‘two rocks’ (71A:1) 


In speech, this dual ending -i is interpreted by Mehri speakers as part of the 
following numeral (e.g., warx itroh). In fact, in Ali Musallam's Arabic-letter 
transcriptions, he nearly always wrote i- prefixed to the numeral troh, rather 
than suffixed to the noun. However, speakers do not use the form itroh for the 
numeral when used alone or preceding a noun. 

In a few places, the numeral ‘two’ precedes the noun, in which case the noun 
is in the plural: 


troh gayw ‘two brothers’ (40:1) 
troh shawd ‘two witnesses’ (9:4; 100:1) 


Johnstone (1975a: 21) cites two nouns that exhibit a unique, unpredictable dual, 
namely, gayg ‘man’ (dual gáwgi) and gaggit ‘girl’ (dual gaggawti), though only 
the former is found in the texts. He also says that these unique dual forms can 
sometimes be used without an accompanying numeral; the attested examples 
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of agáwgi ‘the two men’ (4:14; 5:17) confirm this. Also note the unusual case 
of fakh ‘half’, whose dual form fákhi serves also as its plural, a use which is 
quite logical semantically. Dual fákhi can also occur without an accompanying 
numeral (cf. 65:12; 77:10). 

Adjectives do not have dual forms, so a dual noun is modified by a plural 
adjective, as in:* 


sáwri trayt talofaf ‘two flat stones’ (71A:1) 


The dual form also does not occur with possessive suffixes. So, when the nu- 
meral ‘two’ follows a noun with a possessive suffix, that noun is based on the 
plural form, as in: 


agóthe trayt ‘his two sisters’ (151)5 
habdnye śātáyt ‘my three sons’ 
habánse troh ‘her two sons'é 


In terms of subject-verb agreement, we find both dual verbs with plural noun 
subjects and plural verbs with dual noun subjects. However, dual noun subjects 
and dual verbs do not usually co-occur, presumably for reasons of redundancy. 
Among the few examples of a dual noun subject with a plural verb are: 


gigeni troh watxfam ‘two boys came’ (35:1) 
nüka ké‘yoti trayt ‘two female spirits came’ (68:6) 


Compare the preceding examples with the following, which have dual verbs, 
but plural nouns: 


kafdoh tager ‘the (two) merchants went down’ (4:12) 
siroh hambarawtan ‘the (two) boys went’ (35:16) 

siroh hagaron ‘the (two) slaves went’ (65:10) 

dartoh hagertan ‘the (two) slave girls went around’ (97:31) 


4 More examples can be found in Watson (2012: 139). 

5 Inthis example, the base gót- could derive either from the singular gayt or the plural gawtan, 
but the suffix -he clearly shows that this is a plural form (cf. agdtah ‘his sister’ and agéthe ‘his 
sisters"). 

6 These last two examples were elicited from Saeed al-Qumairi, a native speaker of Yemeni 
Mehri. 
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An exception is agáwgi ahtawaloh ‘the two men have gone crazy’ (4:14); 
surely it is not a coincidence that agáwgi is one of the few nouns with an 
unpredictable dual, and which can be used without an accompanying numeral. 
The choice of whether to put the noun or verb in the dual does not seem to be 
totally dependent on word order, as shown by the above examples, but it does 
seem to be the case that the dual element usually comes first.” 

When the number 'two' is used independently, it does require a dual verb: 


troh rakboh barkeh ‘two (men) rode in it’ (60:6) 
troh da-yastroh ‘two were traveling’ (68:1; 72:1) 
troh siroh ... wa-troh amaroh ‘two went ... and two sang’ (84:4) 


In some cases, all verbs in a narrative sequence remain either dual or plural, 
as determined by the first verb. For example, in 35:1 (given above), the verb is 
plural because of the dual noun preceding it. All of the verbs and pronouns 
referring to the ‘two boys’ remain plural for the next several lines, even though 
the dual noun is not mentioned again. In 35:10, on the other hand, after a 
short break in the narrative about the ‘two boys’, we find a dual verb (salloni), 
after which the verbs and pronouns are dual for the next several lines. In other 
cases, we find just one dual verb, followed in sequence by several plural verbs 
(e.g., 72:2). Sometimes we find flip-flopping between dual and plural verbs (e.g., 
66:3). In several cases, Ali wrote a dual form in his Arabic-letter text, but read a 
plural on the audio, or vice versa.? In short, there seems to be a lot of flexibility 
in the use of dual verbs, no doubt an indication of obsolescence. 


4-3 Plurals 


Mehri exhibits two types of plural marking on nouns. There are external plurals, 
meaning that an explicit plural-marking suffix is used, and there are internal 
plurals, meaning that plurality is indicated by means of internal vowel changes, 
with or without the addition of an infix or suffix. Internal plurals are far more 
common in Mehri than external plurals; for masculine nouns they are used 
almost exclusively. 


7 Weseethis order preference too when there is a compound subject that is semantically dual. 
Cf. hoh wa-$$0x mánan tah ‘the big one and I held him back (91:7, with the semantically dual 
compound subject first, followed by a plural verb) and saydrki hoh wa-sadáyki ‘my friend and 
I went’ (18:8, with the dual verb first, followed by the semantically dual compound subject). 

8 See, for example, the comments to texts 5:3, 17:1, 35:17, 35:22, 76:4, and 77:10, among others. 
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A few nouns have a suppletive plural, meaning they form their plural from 
a different base. Such are gigen ‘boy’, pl. amboráwton; yabit ‘female camel, pl. 
ber; nahor ‘day’, pl. yum; manedam ‘person’, pl. bü;? and kahwet 'coffee-shop; 
pl. makohi.'? The noun tet ‘woman’ (pl. yanit) falls into this category from a 
synchronic perspective, but historically both forms are from the same root, ‘nt. 

Some singular nouns can have both a singular and collective meaning, e.g., 
sdygat ‘ornament; jewelry’, tomar ‘date; dates’, and woz ‘female goat; goats’. 
A collective noun may be treated as grammatically singular or plural. For 
example, the collective dabbét ‘flies’ takes feminine plural verb concord in text 
29:4, but feminine singular concord in 29:7; cf. also the morphological plural 
aóbeb (2938). The plural noun harom ‘tree’ can also be used with a singular 
meaning, and in fact is much more commonly used in the texts than singular 
harmáyt, which is found just once (70:1). The plural nouns ber ‘camels’ and 
rawn ‘goats’ can also be used as collectives.'? 


4.31 Masculine External Plurals 

Nouns with the masculine external plural marker -in are quite rare in Mehri, 
and are exceedingly rare in the texts. Two examples are ktabin ‘books’ (25:18, sg. 
ktob), and, with the allomorph -áyn, maytáyn ‘dead (people)' (40:4, sg. moyat).8 
Other examples not occurring in the texts can be found in ML, such as danob 


9 The word bu (def. habit) is likely historically connected with Semitic *ab(w)- ‘father’ 
(Kogan 2015: 547). If so, then this means that it is related to the Mehri singular kayb ‘father’, 
but the plural of the latter is hawb. 

10 A Mekohi (attested in 48:13) is the broken plural of makhoyat, the Yemeni Mehri word for 
‘coffee-shop’, which occurs in text 48:14 (though the audio has Ka/wet here). ML (s.v. 
khw(y)) says that it is also the plural of the Omani Mehri word Ka/twet 'coffee-shop' As 
I discuss elsewhere (8 9.3, n. 16), text 48 contains several Yemeni Mehri forms. 

11 In some contexts, it is unclear whether a singular or plural is intended. For example, in 
70:2, we find the phrase bal haráwn da-yalibad harom, which I have translated as ‘a goat- 
herder beating a tree’. But ‘beating trees’ is an equally possible translation in this context. 
However, in 70:3 we find harom da-yaldbdah ‘the tree that he was beating (it), where the 
3ms resumptive object suffix makes it clear that harom is singular. Similarly, we can cite 
küsan harom aÓ-báh hful, walakan Qáyrah yadbor mékan ‘we found a tree that had ripe figs 
on it, but there were a lot of hornets in it’ (25:3), which has a ms suffix referring to harom 
on both bah and dayrah. In 94:37, harom is modified by the ms demonstrative ek. 

12 Though bzr is the generic word for ‘camels’, it also serves as the plural of yabit ‘female 
camel’. The word ber has the same root as ba‘dyr ‘male camel’ (pl. ba‘yor). 

13 +The mp form maxasoráyn ‘mixed’ (60:1) seems to be an Arabized form (as noted in ML, s.v. 
xsr), though it is not clear if this verbal root occurs in Arabic with this meaning. There is 
a verb xsur ‘mix’ in Mehri, however. 
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‘tail’, pl. danabin; gafon ‘eyelash, eyelid’, pl. gafanin;!^ gob ‘excrement, pl. gabbin; 
karos ‘mosquito’, pl. karasin; and zawod ‘supplies’, pl. zawadin.! Note that almost 
all of these words have the singular pattern CaCoC. Kogan (2015: 474-475) has 
suggested that the suffix -in is not to be seen historically as the external plural 
marker (like Arabic -ina or Hebrew -im), but rather should be compared to 
Arabic broken plural patterns with the suffix -an (e.g., gulam ‘boy’, pl. gilman). 

In addition to the rare suffix -in, we find the likewise rare masculine plural 
morpheme -on. Examples from the texts are garon ‘slaves’ (e.g., 22:104, sg. gür), 
and sifon ‘guests’ (e.g., 4:3, sg. fayf ). We also find this morpheme in the feminine 
plural agzon ‘old women’ (e.g., 97:8, sg. agáwz).16 

The most common suffix found with masculine plurals is -at, though this is 
nearly always used in conjunction with an internal plural pattern (see § 4.3.3). 
An example of -ət used independently is dallolat ‘guides’ (60:8, sg. dollol); cf. also 
haddodat ‘blacksmiths’, sg. haddod, listed in ML (s.v. hdd). A small number of 
masculine nouns take the feminine external plural marker, on which see § 4.3.2. 


43.2 Feminine External Plurals 

The external feminine plural marker is -tan/-otan/-utan/-dwtan. The form -tən is 
especially common with adjectives, including most of those based on the pat- 
tern CaCáyC (see § 5.2), while -utan is used with the future tense (see $ 74.6), 
which was originally a nominal form. With nouns the external feminine plural 
marker is a bit less common, though it is found with some frequently occur- 
ring feminine nouns, especially those referring to humans and body parts. At 
least one masculine noun has a plural with feminine external suffix, though 
it remains grammatically masculine. Below are most of the feminine exter- 
nal plurals found in the texts, though several of these are attested only with 
pronominal suffixes: 


ayn, pl. ayénton ‘eye’ 

(ha)brit, pl. (ha )bántan ‘daughter’ 

day, pl. dayotan ‘scent’ (masculine?) 
fika, pl. fakyutan ‘cover’ (masculine?) 
ganyot, pl. gannaytan ‘female jinn’ 

gerit, pl. gértan ‘slave-girl’ 

gayfen, pl. gafanitan ‘dress’ (masculine?) 


14 Johnstone (19752: 20) has the definition ‘eyebrow’ for gafon, but that is an error. 

15 The singular zawod normally has plural or collective meaning; cf. texts 12:3 and 24:11. 

16 ML (s.v. gz) gives agoyez as the plural of agáwz, and lists agzon as a collective. In the texts, 
only agzon is used for the plural. 
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gaggtt, pl. gaggotan ‘girl’ 

gigen ‘boy’, pl. ambarawtan ‘boys’ (masculine) 
gaganot, pl. gaganawtan ‘girl’ 

gayt, pl. gawtan ‘sister’ 

hayd, pl. hadütan ‘hand’ 

hayden, pl. hayðántən ‘ear’ 

kawbit, pl. kalábtan ‘female dog, bitch’ 

Safarit, pl. safartan ‘braid, plait (of hair)!” 


Unfortunately, the attestations of the nouns day, fika, and gayfen are not in 
contexts that allow us to determine whether they are masculine or feminine, so 
ambarawtan is the only certain masculine noun in the list above with a feminine 
external plural suffix. The plural of hamm ‘name’ is hamütan (ML, s.v. hmy), and 
this is also likely masculine.!® 

Some masculine nouns with the prefix mə- have plurals in -utan (e.g., məhī- 
gan ‘soothsayer’, pl. massanyutan), but these are all historically active participles, 
i.e., what has become the future tense in Mehri, and futures from derived stems 
have the common plural ending -ütan (see § 7.1.6). 

Before possessive suffixes (§ 3.2.2), the element -an of the feminine plural 
marker (presumably historical nunation) is lost, as in habdntse ‘her daughters’ 
(15:4), agóthe ‘his sisters’ (15:1), ayéntse ‘your (f.) eyes’ (42:27), hadathe ‘his hands’ 
(7530), and agafartse ‘her braids’ (75:14). 

An external feminine plural suffix -ot is attested with a small number of 
adjectives, e.g., komah ‘bad’, fp kamhot (1818); nakáy ‘innocent; pure’, fp nakayot 
(2:3); and metálli ‘second, other; later’, cp matalyot (3033). On the suffix -on, 
found in the form agzon ‘old women' (sg., agáwz), see § 4.3.1. 


4.3.3 Internal Plurals 

By far the most common method of indicating the plurality of a noun is 
changing the vocalic pattern, with or without the addition of an infix or suffix. 
For the most part, these internal plural forms are unpredictable. If we grouped 


17 + ML(sw. fr) lists afir, pl. safaritan, with the meaning ‘plait of hair, and gafrit, pl. safartan, 
with the meaning ‘leaf with a scent like thyme ... used by women on their hair’. However, 
it is the latter term that occurs in the texts meaning ‘braid, plait (of hair)’. See further in 
the comments to texts 75:11 and 75:15. The plural is clearly feminine, since we find both fs 
tayt ‘one’ (75:13) and fp bisan ‘them’ (85:10) referring to this word. 

18 The attestations of hamm ‘name’ in our texts give no clue to its gender, but the word is 
masculine in the Yemeni texts collected by Sima (2009: 230, text 45:1). It is possible, of 
course, that the gender of this word differs between the two dialects. 
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into sets nouns whose singular and plural patterns were the same (e.g., sg. 
hexar, pl. hixar; sg. neher, pl. nthar), there would be dozens of such groups.? 
In general, internal plurals themselves can be loosely classified according to 
several types: 


Type 1: Internal plurals indicated with the change of a single vowel or 
diphthong. 


This type includes many quadriliteral nouns of the pattern CaCCiC (var. 
CaCCayC; pl. CaCCoC):?° dahlil (pl. dahlol) ‘cave, hole, darhis (pl. darhos) 
‘one-year old female (goat) kid’, gardig (pl. gardos) ‘ground; desert’, kər- 
máym (pl. karmom) ‘mountain’, katfif (pl. katfof) ‘wing’, mahlib (pl. məh- 
lob) ‘young camel’, mahtáym (pl. mahtom) ‘camel-rope’, magrir (pl. mə- 
gror) ‘beehive’, mandil (pl. mandol) ‘handkerchief, satrayr (pl. $atror) ‘rag, 
strip of cloth, yagrayb (pl. yagrob) ‘crow, raven’, zənbil (pl. zanbol) ‘basket’ 


Several masculine kinship terms: did (pl. dud) ‘paternal uncle’, hayb (pl. 
hawb) ‘father; (pl.) parents’, haym (pl. hawm) ‘brother-in-law; father-in- 
law; (pl.) parents-in-law’, xayl (pl. xawl) ‘maternal uncle’ 


And others: asáy$ (pl. a$áws) ‘bone’, farays (pl. foros) ‘young she-camel; 
nid (pl. nud) ‘(water-)skin’, rikeb (pl. rikob) 'riding-camel' 


Type 2: Internal plurals with total pattern replacement. 


Examples include: agrez (pl. agoraz) ‘testicle’, aser (pl. asáwr) ‘night?! 
aser (pl. 'aysor) ‘friend’, bokar (pl. bakor) ‘young she-camel’, bark (pl. birok) 
‘knee’, bayt (pl. bayut) ‘house’, gayg (pl. gayug) ‘man’, hexer (pl. hixar) 
‘old man’, harf (pl. haráwf) ‘gold coin’, horam (pl. hayrem) ‘road (def.), 
hotar (pl. hitar) (goat) kid’, kadar (pl. kedor) 'pot;?? kars (pl. koráws) 
‘money; Maria Theresa dollar, kayd (pl. kayud) ‘rope’, kawb (pl. kalob) 
‘dog, wolf, nehar (pl. nihar) ‘wadi’, sekan (pl. skun) ‘settlement; family; 
Sebb (pl. $abob) ‘young man’, $áyga (pl. sigé’) ‘shelter; (animal) pen’, togar 


19 See, for example, the extensive coverage of Jahn (1905: 35-63). 

20 This also includes passive participles; see § 7.1.8. 

21 It is sometimes unclear from the audio evidence whether the plural is really asáwr or dsor. 
Both forms are given in ML. Watson (2012) has only the former. 

22 See the comment to text 35:6. 
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23 


24 
25 
26 


27 


28 


(pl. tager) ‘merchant, rich man’? warx (pl. worax) ‘month’, xdsam (pl. 
xosáwm) ‘enemy’, xotam (pl. xtum) 'ring?^ 


Type 3: Internal plurals with pattern replacement and an infixed w. 


Examples include: ater (pl. atowar) ‘perfume’, fatx (pl. fotowax) ‘hit, blow’, 
markeb (pl. maráwkab) ‘ship, másmer (pl. masadwmar) ‘nail’, maxbat (pl. 
maxdwbat) ‘cartridge’, nédar (pl. nadowar) ‘vow’, xalék (pl. xalowak) ‘cloth, 
dress (pl. clothes), xatrak (pl. xatdwrak) ‘stick’ 


Type 4: Marked feminine singulars with internal, unmarked feminine 
plurals (some with infixed y). 


Examples include: bahlit (pl. bahel) ‘word’, bakaret (pl. bakar) ‘cow’, dagarit 
(pl. dégar) ‘bean’, gazdyrat (pl. gazoyar) ‘island’, harmáyt (pl. harom) 
‘tree’,5 janbdyyat (pl. janobi) ‘dagger’,?® kabdylat (pl. kaboyal) ‘tribe’, nobet 
(pl. naweb) ‘bee’, rahbet (pl. rahayab) ‘town’, risit (pl. rayes) ‘snake’, sdhrat 
(pl. sawehar) ‘witch’, safardyyat (pl. safori) ‘pot’, wahnat (pl. wahoyan) 
‘shoulder blade’, xawfet (pl. xaloyaf’) ‘window’ 


Type 5: Internal plurals with suffixed -t (some with infixed w or y). 


These are usually masculine nouns, including: hérak (pl. hardwkat) ‘thief’, 
hokam (pl. hkomet) ‘ruler’, kabáyn (pl. kobáwnet) ‘scorpion’, malek (pl. 
maldykat) ‘angel’,?” ribay (pl. arbat) ‘companion’, skayn (pl. skawnat) ‘knife’, 
Skay (pl. škáyyət) ‘sword’, xodam (pl. xaddomat) ‘worker, servant??? zayr 
(pl. zayáwrot) ‘jar’ 


The word togar also has a plural form tagarét. Based on 66:1 and 66:10 it appears that they 
are free variants as nouns. It is possible that tagarét is preferred for the adjective plural 
(e.g. 65:8), and tager for the noun plural (e.g., 4:1). 

See the comment to text 22:51. 

As noted in § 4.3, harom is often grammatically singular in the texts. 

Besides janbayyat, pl. janobi (e.g., 9:8; 3:19), the texts also have ganbayyat, pl. ganobi (e.g., 
34:11; 104:36). 

ML (s.v. mlk) lists a plural malokat, but in the texts (4:9), we find maláyket. It is unclear if 
malék ‘king’ has a different plural than malek ‘angel’. 

The singular xodam is according to ML (s.v. xdm), since only the plural form occurs in the 
texts (e.g., 19:13). Based on other nouns of this plural pattern, e.g., dallol (pl. dallolat) ‘guide’ 
and haddod (pl. haddodat) ‘blacksmith’, we might expect a singular xaddom. An adjective 
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A feminine example is: mandawk (pl. manddkat) ‘rifle’ 


Among diminutive plurals, we also find some internal plurals with an infixed 
y (in the suffix -£yen), as well as plurals that show partial reduplication (e.g., 
nahrahor ‘little wadis’, sg. dimin. nawahar). See further in § 4.5. 

Certain nouns can be classed as irregular, either because their plural is 
formed from a different base (see $4.3 for examples) or because the base is 
phonologically altered in the plural. Examples fitting the latter category are 
hobre (pl. habun) ‘son’, ga (pl. gayw) ‘brother’, tet (pl. yanit), ‘woman’, and woram 
(pl. ayrem) ‘road’ (def. horam, hayrem). On the similarly irregular plural bases 
of ‘daughter’ and ‘sister’, see § 4.3.2. 


4.4 Definite Article 


The existence of a definite article in Mehri was for a long time not recognized, 
because Mehri dialects differ with regard to this feature. Yemeni Mehri dialects 
lack a definite article, but one undoubtedly exists in Omani Mehri.?? The 
productive form of the definite article is an unstressed prefixed a- (sometimes 
pronounced e-), which does not inflect for gender or number. Some words have 
a definite article A- or h-, but these are lexical, and such forms must be learned 
individually. The great majority of nouns take the article a-, the use of which 
is phonologically conditioned. That is, before certain consonants it does not 
appear. The rules are as follows: 


a.  Thedefinite article a- is found before the voiced and glottalic consonants 
b, d, ð, J, g, ġ, j, k, Lm, n, r, s $, $, t, w, y, and z. Examples are bayt 
‘house’ (def. abáyt), débah ‘honey’ (def. adébəh), dabbet ‘flies’ (def. adab- 
bet), Qáwma ‘thirst’ (def. adawma), gazdyrat ‘island’ (def. agzdyrat), gayg 
‘man’ (def. agáyg), janbdyyat ‘dagger’ (def. ajanbáyyot), ka’ ‘place’ (def. 
aka’), lang ‘launch’ (def. aláng), makon ‘place’ (def. amkon), nahor ‘day’ 
(def. anhor), rahbet ‘town’ (def. arhabet), sawar ‘rock’ (def. asawor), $áyga 


xaddomi ‘hard-working’ is also attested (34:4). Jahn (1902: 1905) lists sg. xodam, pl. xadem 
(cf. Arabic xadim, pl. xuddam). 

29 The definite article in Mehri was only first suggested (tentatively) by Thomas (1937: 243 
[17]), who was the first to collect data on Omani Mehri. Matthews (1962) was aware of the 
definite article, but his work was not widely known. Johnstone (1970a) published the first 
real description of the definite article in Mehri. Sima (2002a) is an important study of the 
issue. 
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‘shelter; (animal) pen’ (def. asáyga), soba’ ‘fingers’ (def. asoba’), tayk ‘fig 
tree’ (def. atáyk), warek ‘papers’ (def. awrek), yagrayb ‘raven, crow’ (def. 
ayagrayb), zanbil ‘basket’ (def. azanbil). 

The definite article is found before a cluster of voiceless, non-glottalic 
consonants ($2.1.2).?? Examples are: fe ‘lunch’ (def. afse’), hful ‘ripe 
(wild) figs’ (def. ahful), hkawmat ‘government’ (def. ahkdwmat), ksawet 
‘clothes’ (def. aksawet), ktob ‘book’ (def. aktob), sxof ‘milk’ (def. asxof), 
xtüm ‘rings’ (def. axtüm). 

For nouns with etymological initial * that has been lost before a stressed 
vowel, the article may appear (pronounced with a hiatus) or may be 
assimilated to the initial vowel of the word. So from asor ‘night’, we may 
hear definite adsar or dsar ‘the night: When initial ‘ is preserved (see 
§ 2.1.3), then the article appears as expected before this voiced consonant, 
e.g. a'i$e ‘the dinner’ and a'áymer ‘the singing’. 

The definite article a- does not occur before the voiceless, non-glottalic 
consonants f, h, h, k, s, $, š, t, t, and x (except when there is a cluster of 
two, as in rule b). Instead, there is gemination of the initial consonant. In 
practice, however, the gemination is very often not realized, in which case 
the article is then not present at all (or, one could say that it has the surface 
form Ø). For example, the definite form of tet ‘woman’ can be simply tet, 
or it can be ttet or attet. An initial geminate is heard more often, but not 
always, with a prefixed preposition or the conjunction wa-, e.g., wa-ttet 
‘and the woman’. 


An unstressed a is often deleted in the syllable following the definite article a-. 
For example: 


bakar ‘cattle’ ^ def. abkar 

gazdyrat ‘island’ > def. agzdyrat 
manédam ‘human being’ > def. amnedam 
nahor ‘day’ > def. anhor 

warek ‘papers’ ^ def. awrek 


But not: 


30 


Johnstone’s transcriptions in Stroomer's edition of the texts and in his other publications 
completely obscured this phenomenon. This rule was subsequently discovered by Sabrina 
Bendjaballah and Philippe Ségéral (2014a) in the course of their own fieldwork. The 
revised editions of Johnstone's texts published herein match splendidly with the rule that 
they uncovered. 
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moawse ‘rain’ > def. amawse 
mandáwk ‘rifle’ > def. amandáwk 
karáws ‘money’ > def. akoráws 


Cases like amawsé and amandáwk retain the a to avoid a cluster of three con- 
sonants, while in a case like akaraws the a is retained because of the preceding 
glottalic consonant. 

As already mentioned, words with the definite article A- or A- are lexical, 
and for the most part it is unpredictable (synchronically, at least) which nouns 
use these article. The article A- is by far the more common of the two, and it 
is found both with (synchronically) vowel-initial and consonant-initial words. 
We can formulate the following rules to describe the form of the article /-: 


a. The default form is /a-. Examples are: brit ‘daughter’ (def. habrit), did 
‘paternal uncle’ (def. hadid), moh ‘water’ (def. hamoh), nob ‘big (£)' (def. 
hanob), nid ‘(water-)skin’ (def. hanid), nof. ‘self’ (def. hanof-),?! roh ‘head’ 
(def. haroh), wodi ‘valley’ (def. hawodi). 

b. Where the historical root has an initial glottal stop, the form is ha- (ha- in 
a closed syllable). Examples are: arnáyb ‘hare’ (def. harnáyb), bu ‘people’ 
(def. habit), gur ‘slave’ (def. hagur), rit ‘moon’ (def. harit), rawn ‘goats’ (def. 
haráwn). 

c. Before a voiceless, non-glottalic consonant or before y the form is Aa-.?? 
Examples are: farok ‘flocks, camps’ (def. hafrok), skun ‘settlements’ (def. 
haskün), salob ‘arms, weapons’ (def. haslob), $abob ‘young men’ (def. 
hasbob), yabit ‘female camel’ (def. haybit), yanit ‘women’ (def. haynit), 
yum ‘days’ (def. hayum). 

d. Ina couple of words in which an initial glottal stop was replaced by w, the 
form is h-, which replaces the w: woram ‘road’ (def. horam), woz ‘female 
goat; goats’ (def. hoz).?? 


Many of the nouns with the definite article A- have an etymological initial °. 
When the consonant was part of the root, this is usually reflected in the long 


31 The form hanof- only occurs with suffixes, and so always appears as definite within the 
texts; see further in § 3.6. The word nof is cognate with Arabic nafs ‘soul; self’, though the 
root has undergone some mutation in Modern South Arabian (§ 3.6, n. 24). 

32 An exception is haydwm ‘the sun, though here the prefix can be considered part of the 
lexeme, not as a removable article. 

33 The word woz must be connected etymologically with Arabic ‘anz, Hebrew €z, etc., but 
the proto-MSA form can be reconstructed with °. 
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à of the definite article hà-, as noted above. For example, bu is probably from 
Semitic root *6 ‘father’ (as is Mehri hayb father’); gür ‘slave’ is cognate with 
Arabic ‘ajir and Akkadian agru ‘laborer’; rit is probably cognate with Hebrew 
or ‘light’; and rawn is cognate with Syriac arnàá ‘mountain goat’. Definite plurals 
like hafrok ‘flocks, camps’ (sg. fark) and haslob ‘arms, weapons’ (sg. saleb) must 
reflect a broken plural pattern *aCCaC. The word yabit ‘female camel’ derives 
from the root ’b/, while yanit ‘women’ derives from the root “nt. 

Some other nouns with an initial y also take the definite article ha-, like yum 
‘days’, while others do not, like yadbir ‘hornet’ (def. ayadbir) and yagrayb ‘crow’ 
(def. ayagrayb).34 

Other nouns with the definite article A-, like moh ‘water’, roh ‘head’, and nof- 
‘self’, and the adjective nob ‘big’ do not have etymological initial ’ or y, but they 
do each have the pattern CoC, so perhaps some analogy took place with words 
of this pattern. The noun wodi ‘valley’ may also fit with these nouns, since the 
pattern is nearly identical. The noun nid ‘water-skin’ may also belong here; its 
plural is nod, so probably this attracted the article h-, which then spread to the 
singular. The word woz 'female goat; goats' (def. hoz), mentioned above, also 
has the shape CoC. 

Nouns like brit ‘daughter’ and did ‘paternal uncle’ perhaps take the article A- 
on analogy with other kinship terms like hayb ‘father’ (historical root *b), hame 
‘mother’ (historical root m), and haym 'brother-in-law'?* The feminine dit 
‘maternal aunt’ has a definite hadit, rather than the expected **hadit, probably 
under the influence of ame ‘mother’. In short, the appearance of an article A- 
can be explained in most cases, though it cannot necessarily be predicted. 

For several nouns, especially those with etymological initial °, an initial 4 
has become part of the base of the noun, rather than simply the article. This 
includes the words hayb father, hame ‘mother’,?® habre ‘son’ (but construct 
bar; see $4.6),?7 hotal ‘tamarisk’, (ba-)halláy ‘night’, hayden ‘ear’, and háymel 


34 Some nouns with initial y- vary by dialect, and even Johnstone's own data are inconsistent 
on occasion. For example, for yatim ‘orphan’ (pl. yatom), ML (s.v. ytm) lists the definite 
forms haytim and haytom. But in the texts we find the definite plural form aytom (16:2), as 
well as the fs definite aytemüt (32:11). See further in Sima (20022). 

35 Inthe case of haym ‘brother-in-law’, the initial ^ is etymological. 

36 ML (sv. mm) gives a form '£m ‘mother’ as the indefinite of ham (correctly hame), but 
Johnstone indicates that it is very rare; it is not in the texts. 

37 . Though'is not strictly etymological in the noun habré, it could be from an initial pros- 
thetic syllable, as in Arabic "ibn. Or, perhaps the initial habré is analogical, as I suggest for 
the forms hadid and hadit. According to ML (s.v. brv), the plural habün has an indefinite 
form bun, but habün is also used as an indefinite in the texts (7:3). 
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‘right’, each of which can be either indefinite or definite. This initial A- of these 
words may stem from a sound change affecting initial °’, a change which is seen 
elsewhere, in words like hó ‘where’ (< * an; cf. Hebrew Gn ‘where?’) and hawaldy 
‘first’ (cf. Arabic 'awwal). In words like hayb ‘father’, therefore, it is not correct 
to parse the prefix A- as the definite article, since it does not have this specific 
function with these words. 

The article A- is far less common than h-, occurring with only a few words, 
all of them plural. The most commonly met words with A- are ber ‘camels’ 
(def. haber) and arbat ‘companions’ (def. harbat). There are numerous words 
that have an initial A- in ML and Johnstone's own transcriptions of the texts 
(published by Stroomer), but in fact should correctly be transcribed with h-, 
as proven by the Arabic-letter manuscripts of the texts and the audio. Among 
such cases are haskdniham ‘their communities’ (72:5)38 and hasbob ‘the young 
men' (42:47). 

It should be pointed out that the article A- or A- need not appear on both 
the singular and plural forms of a noun. For example the definite form of sekan 
‘settlement; family’ is simply sekon (or ssekan), but the definite plural is haskun. 

Finally, as discussed elsewhere (8 3.2.1), the definite form of the noun is the 
form to which possessive suffixes must be attached (but see the comment on 
rábbak in text 36:3), for example: 


ber ‘camels’ > habérhe ‘his camels’ 
bayt ‘house’ > abatk ‘your house’ 
gayt ‘sister’ > agdyti ‘my sister’ 
kadar ‘pot’ > akadarah ‘his pot’ 
woz ‘goats’ ^ hdzyan ‘our goats’ 
roh ‘head’ ^ harohi ‘my head’ 


4-5 Diminutives 


Itis not clear how widely used diminutives are, and it is probable that frequency 
of use varies by speaker. There are only about a dozen different diminutive 
nouns attested in the texts. Watson (2012: 62) says that diminutives are more 
likely to be used by women and children, and that they are "considerably more 
common in both [Mehri] dialects than can be inferred from Johnstone's texts". 
The forms found in the texts are: 


38  Theerroneous initial A- appears not only in Johnstone's published transcription of the text 
(Stroomer's line 72:6), but is also cited in ML (s.v. skn). 
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akeramot "little pelvis, dimin. of akarmot 'pelvis' (88:9) 

awaddot ‘small (amount of) sardines, dimin. of ayd ‘sardines’ (45:8) 

gawélew ‘little fever’, dimin. of golaw ‘fever’ (105:2) 

gayégen ‘boy’, dimin. of gayg ‘man’ (8:4) 

harméyen ‘bushes, dimin. of harm ‘tree(s)’ (26:4) 

karamot ‘hill, little mountain, dimin. of karmaym ‘mountain’ (88:9; 94:41) 

maray ‘a little grass’, dimin. of maray ‘grass, pasturage’ (26:4) 

rahbénot ‘small village place, dimin. of rahbét ‘town’ (60:3) 

rahménot ‘little vegetation’, dimin. of rahmet ‘vegetation; rain’ (30:1) 

Sawehar ‘new moon; first part of the first crescent of the moon’, dimin. of 
Sehar ‘first crescent of the moon’ (82:1) 

sawanot ‘a little while, dimin. of set ‘long period of time’ (18:6; 36:21; 
94:19) 

wakéten ‘a little time’, dimin. of wakt ‘time’ (81:4) 

xadmenot ‘little job; dimin. of xodmet ‘work, job’ (57:4) 


One diminutive adjective is attested in the texts, namely, rawahak ‘a little ways 
away’ (83:3, dimin. of rehak ‘far’). In addition, it is likely that the common nouns 
gigen ‘boy’ and gaganot ‘girl’ are historically diminutive forms, though are not 
recognized as such by native speakers today,?9 and at least the latter has its own 
diminutive (see below). Lonnet (2003: 436) has suggested that gasráwwon '(in 
the) evening' is also historically a diminutive. 

In one of Johnstone's unpublished manuscripts, found among his papers 
between texts 26 and 27, there is a list, written by Ali Musallam in Arabic 
script, of nearly thirty diminutive forms.*? These were subsequently recorded 
on audiotape by Ali, and most were included in ML. The forms are as follows; 
stress falls on the final syllable, unless noted:*! 


alg£yen (pl. dimin. of ‘aylig ‘young camel’) 
bakarenáwtan (pl. dimin. of bakarét 'cow")*? 


39 This last point was confirmed by Rood (2017: 128-129). 

40 Ali did not include the source lexemes of the diminutive forms, except for gayg ‘man’, 
gaganot ‘girl’, manedam ‘person’, and tet ‘woman. 

41 The recording is found on tape 18/3, just before text 27. Excluded from my list here are 
three forms that are attested in the texts: gayégén, harméyen, and maray. I have included 
rahbénot, even though it occurs in the texts, since the list also has the plural form. The 
word sawrénot appears twice in the list, but I have listed it here just once. I have also re- 
arranged the list alphabetically. 

42 Aliactually wrote and read magréndwtan (pl. dimin. of magrat ‘frankincense tree’), but he 
undoubtedly meant to write bakarenáwton, since the words before and after this one (in 
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bawatot, pl. bawotáwtan (dimin. of bayt ‘house’) 
farsayen (pl. dimin. of foráws ‘young she-camel’) 
gagan£wot (dimin. of gaganot ‘girl’) 

hawerrot (dimin. of harr ‘small goat-pen’) 

hatarétor (pl. dimin. of hoter '[goat] kid’) 

kteben, pl. ktabeyen (dimin. of ktob ‘book’) 
mahlebawtan (pl dimin. of mahlib ‘camel calf’) 
manédem (dimin. of manedam ‘person’) 

mayzhen (dimin. of moh ‘water’) 

nawahar, pl. nahrahor (dimin. of néhar ‘wadi’) 

Ssxéfen (dimin. of sxof ‘milk’) 

rahbénot, pl. rahbénawtan (dimin. of rahbet ‘town’)*3 
sawrénot (dimin. of sawer ‘rock’) 

tawatot (dimin. of tet ‘woman’) 

wadéyen, pl. wadéydwtan (dimin. of wodi 'valley')^* 
wazéydwtan (pl. dimin. of woz ‘goat’) 

xawfenot, pl. xawfenáwton (dimin. of xawfet ‘window’) 
Sawégé,, pl. Sagago’ (dimin. of $áyga ‘shelter; [animal] pen’) 


These small sets of forms are not enough to draw any solid conclusions about 
the formation of diminutives in Mehri. We can simply note some features that 
apply to two or more forms, such as the use of the suffixes -ot, -enot, and &Cen, 
and the infixation of w between the first and second root consonants. Plural 
diminutives sometimes show partial reduplication, as in hatarétor, nahrahor, 
and gagago’. 

Many of the forms above were included in Johnstone (1973), which is an 
important treatment of diminutives in MSA, and some additional forms appear 
in ML. Jahn (1905: 43-45) also has some relevant data. Watson (2012) treats 
diminutives in a number of places in her grammar, including diminutive 
adverbs (pp. 50, 121-122), demonstratives (pp. 49-50, 80), adjectives (pp. 106- 


the ordering of the manuscript) refer to kinds of animals; the latter also appears in ML. 
There is actually a dot below the m (as if for the letter b). In Ali’s handwriting, medial g 
and kare hard to distinguish. 

43 On the audio recording, Ali read rahménot, pl. rahméndwtan (from rahmet ‘vegetation; 
rain’). 

44 assume that wodzyen is the diminutive of wodi, and this assumption is supported by 
the fact that wad£yen appears in the list just after nawahar, and the plural wad£yáwton 
appears (a few words later) just after nahrahor. In Johnstone (1973: 103) and ML (s.v. wdy) 
the singular diminutive is given as wadéy, which is either a variant or an error. 
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107), nouns (pp. 52-53, 62-63, 143-144), and numerals (p. 112). A fair amount of 
additional data on diminutives, along with a theoretical analysis, can be found 
in Rood (2017). 


4.6 Construct State 


The construct state, a characteristic feature of the Semitic language family, has 
all but disappeared from Mehri, which instead makes use of the particle d- to 
express a genitive relationship (see §12.4).4° However, remnants of the older 
construction survive with a handful of words, usually with a limited semantic 
function. In some cases a unique construct form of the noun is preserved. These 
are: 


bar (cstr. pl. báni) ‘son of’; bart ‘daughter of’: These constructs are limited 
to two main functions. The first is in conjunction with proper names. In 
the texts, names are almost always substituted by the generic word falan 
‘so-and-so’, as in hoh bar (bart) falan ‘Tam the son (daughter) of so-and-so’ 
(e.g., 20:45; 94:42). The second use is with compound family words like bar 
(bdni) did 'cousin(s) (lit. ‘son(s) of an uncle’), bar-ga ‘nephew’ (lit. ‘son of 
a brother’), and their feminine equivalents.*® 


bat ‘house of’: This is restricted to the sense of ‘clan, familial line’ (e.g., 42:5; 
94:32), and is not used when referring to possession of an actual house 
(which would be expressed as abáyt ð-, e.g., 19:14). 


bal (cstr. pl. ba‘Gyli; f. balit): This is the most productive of the construct 
forms. It is often used in constructions involving professions, e.g., balrawn 
'goat-herder' (f. balit rawn, pl. ba'áyli rawn), bal ber ‘camel-herder’, bal 
bakar 'cow-herder, bal hfoy ‘herder of suckling mother-camels, bal ays 
‘rice merchant, and bal ksawet ‘clothing merchant’. The construct is also 
productive in the meaning of ‘owner of, as in bal kahwet ‘coffee seller’ 


45 X Watson (2009) is a study of the construct state and other genitive constructions in Yemeni 
Mehri. The subject is treated also in Watson (2012: 177-182). 

46 When a possessive suffix is added, the phrase ‘cousin’ always has the definite article, 
e.g., bar hadáydos ‘her cousin’ (75:1). On the other hand, bar-ga does not, e.g., bar-gah 
‘his nephew (from his brother)’ (76:2) and bar-gatah ‘his nephew (from his sister)’ (76:13). 
When the words are plural, we find the exact opposite: báni dáydi ‘my cousins’ (83:7), but 
báni agatk ‘your nephews’ (31:6). See also the comment to báni dáydi in text 83:7. 
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(also bal makahoyat), bal háwri ‘owner of the canoe’, bal sayarah '(car) 
driver, and ba'áyli abdén ‘the badan (boat) owners’; and in the meaning 
‘people of’, as in ba‘dyli arhabet ‘the people of the town’, bo'áyli Sarh ‘party- 
goers’, and ba'áyli agbel ‘the people of the mountains’. Note also the more 
idiomatic bal xayr ‘a well-to-do person’ (47:12), ba'áyliataba akomah ‘those 
with bad manners’ (29:6), bal hamoh ‘the one (cup) with water (in it)’ 
(22:60), and balit akama ‘a flintlock rifle’ (64:9).*” 


In addition, a construct phrase is sometimes used in phrases involving quan- 
tities (partitives), most commonly with ‘ynat ‘a little (bit) (see also § 5.5.1). 
Examples are: 


‘dynat aterit ‘a little buttermilk’ (35:2) 
‘dynat tomar ‘a little bit of date; a few dates’ (73:5) 
áynat tamboku ‘a little tobacco’ (94:33) 
figon kahwet ‘a cup of coffee’ (18:12) 
xáymah rikob kawt ‘five camel-loads of food’ (65:15) 
rikebi trayt kawt ‘two camel-loads of food’ (98:13) 


As elsewhere in Semitic, only the second member of a construct phrase can 
take the definite article, for example: 


bal rawn ‘a goat-herder' > def. bal haráwn ‘the goat-herder' 
ba'áyli bakar ‘cow-herders’ ^ def. ba‘ayli abkar ‘the cow-herders' 


47 Onthe translation ‘flintlock’, see the comment to text 64:9. 
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Adjectives 


54 Agreement 


Mehri adjectives can be used attributively (as in ‘the good boy’) or predicatively 
(as in 'the boy is good"). In either case, an adjective will always agree in gender 
and number with the noun it modifies (with the exception of dual nouns; see 
below). When used attributively, an adjective will also agree with the noun in 
definiteness. Adjectives follow the same rules as nouns when it comes to the 
appearance of the definite article a- (8 4.4).! Attributive adjectives follow the 
noun. Following are some examples: 


Attributive adjectives: 


het gayg háywal ‘you are a crazy man’ (98:7) 

het tet hawalit 'you are a crazy woman' (98:8) 

wátxfam bo-wodi nob ‘they came in the evening to a big valley’ (42:15) 

habrátk hanob ‘your older [lit. big] daughter’ (97:34) 

wbáysi ba-xalowak yadon 'put on new clothes! (24:6) 

wa-ko het dalamk agigen fəkáyr ‘why were you unjust to the poor boy?’ 
(36:34) 

šənðárk d-al-hdwfak akayd amhákbel T promise that I'll pay you next 
summer [lit. the coming summer] (39:16) 

agay $ox bo-katár ‘my big brother was in Qatar’ (34:20) 


Predicate adjectives: 


háybi fakdyr ‘my father was poor’ (34:4) 

agáyg háywal ‘the man is crazy’ (55:7) 

ettet rahdymat ‘the woman was beautiful’ (38:11) 

agaganot bars nob ‘the girl was already big’ (24:5) 

agigen kawáy wa-xfayf ‘the boy was strong and quick’ (42:2) 
amandawkak dawáylot ‘your rifle is old’ (39:3) 


1 One adjective, nob ‘big (f.), takes the lexical definite article ha-, for reasons discussed in § 4.4. 
On possible etymologies of this word, see Kogan (2015: 577, n. 1501). 
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het sahh ‘you are alive’ (20:58) 
haldts al se gádot la ‘its condition was not good’ (83:1) 


The sentences agáyg hdywal ‘the man is crazy’ (55:7) and háybi fokáyr ‘my 
father was poor’ (34:4), which in isolation could be translated ‘the crazy man’ 
and ‘my poor father, show that attributives and predicatives are not always 
distinguishable out of context. 

The one exception to the agreement rule is a noun in the dual. Adjectives 
have only singular and plural forms, so a dual noun is modified by a plural 
adjective, for example? 


sáwri trayt talofaf ‘two flat stones’ (71A:1) 


An adjective modifying the first member of a genitive phrase (see § 12.4) will 
follow the entire phrase. Whether an adjective in such a position modifies 
the first or second member of the phrase, if not clear from gender/number 
agreement, must be gleaned from context. Examples are: 


habrit d-asayyod hanob ‘the older [lit. big] daughter of the fisherman’ 
(97:33) 

habre da-hokam akanndwn ‘the younger [lit. small] son of the ruler’ 
(97:46) 

hayb à-agigen aməráyś ‘the father of the sick boy’ (65:8) 


In the first example above, the adjective andb is feminine and so must modify 
habrit. But in the other two examples, the adjective happens to have the same 
gender and number as both nouns. If context allowed it, these last two sen- 
tences could be translated instead as ‘the son of the young ruler’ and ‘the sick 
father of the boy’. 


5.2 Declension 


Adjectives normally have separate forms for masculine and feminine, though 
a small number (e.g., rēhək ‘far’) have only a common singular form. For those 
with a distinct feminine form, the feminine will end in either - (a Jt, -it, -et, or -üt 
(with -(a )t and -it being more common), but the choice of ending is not always 
predictable. 


2 More examples can be found in Watson (2012: 139). 
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Adjectives behave like nouns when it comes to forming plurals, in that 
one finds plurals of both the internal and external type. Adjective plurals are 
somewhat more predictable than noun plurals, however. In addition, external 
plurals are more common with adjectives than they are among nouns. Despite 
their similarity to nouns, adjectives need to be treated separately because of 
the variability one finds in the treatment of gender and number (i.e., whether 
or not gender is distinguished in the singular and plural, and whether number 
is distinguished at all). An adjective that distinguishes gender in the singular 
does not necessarily do so in the plural. As discussed in $ 5.1, adjectives do not 
have dual forms. We can divide adjectives into four classes, based on the level 
of gender and number distinction: 


Type 1: All genders and numbers distinct. 


Examples: komah ‘bad, evil’, fs kam(o)ht, mp kamhin, fp kamhot 
raháym ‘beautiful, fs rahdymat, mp rihom, fp rahamtan 


This includes adjectives of the common pattern CaCáyC: boráy 'free (of 
debt); innocent, baxáyl ‘mean’, dawáyl ‘worn out’, daxdyl 'forsworn, dardy 
‘strange’, fakáyr ‘poor’? galdayd ‘fat’, garayb ‘strange’, gazdyr ‘deep’, hamáyg 
‘stupid’, hsaym ‘respectable’, kardym ‘generous’, kasdyr ‘short, low’, kawáy 
‘strong’, mardys ‘sick’, nagáys ‘unclean’, nakáyd 'unpleasant;* nakdy ‘inno- 
cent; pure’, raháym ‘beautiful; kind’, raxdys ‘cheap’, samdyh ‘flat’, Sadáyd 
‘tough; tiresome’, taháyr ‘pure’, takáyl 'heavy'? tardy ‘fresh, damp’, tawayl 
long, xfayf light; quick’, xaldy ‘unmarried; empty-handed’, zahdyb ‘pre- 
pared’ 


Other adjectives ending in -dy (many of which refer to a cultural group): 


3 In ML (s.v. fkr), the fs form is given as fakdyr, identical to the ms form. This is obviously a 
mistake (cf. n. 5, below). The fs form should be fakdyrat; cf. Jahn (1902: 177) for Yemeni Mehri. 
HL (s.v. fkr) also lists a distinct fs form for Harsusi. Nakano (1986: 55; 2013: 111) does not list a 
distinct feminine form for Yemeni Mehri or for Hobyot, but this is likely just a lacuna. 

4 In ML (s.v. nkd), no mp form is given. This is presumably just an oversight. Only the fp form 
occurs in the texts (87:4). 

5 In ML (s.v. tl), the fs form is given as takdyl, identical to the ms form (cf. n. 3, above). This is 
certainly a mistake. We expect fs takáylat, though I found a distinct fs form (tdk/at) recorded in 
one of Johnstone's handwritten notes (kindly loaned to me by Antoine Lonnet). For Yemeni 
Mehri, Jahn (1902: 231) has fs takéylat and Nakano (1986: 149) has fs tkílt, both of which would 
support Omani takdylat. 
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ansáy ‘human’, amkáy ‘middle’, arbáy ‘Arab’, fagasáy ‘well-stocked in milk, 
gannáy ‘jinn’, handáy ‘Indian’, habsdy ‘Ethiopian’, harsdy ‘Harsusi’, hawaldy 
‘first; former’, mahráy 'Mehri' 


Adjectives of the pattern CaCéC (several of which refer to a physical 
imperfection; vars. CaCaG, aCeC): agém ‘dumb’, dakem ‘blunt’, dala? ‘crip- 
pled’, fata’ ‘naked’, sanew ‘deaf’, shah ‘sharp’, tfel ‘lame’, xarés ‘gap-toothed’, 
xtem ‘weak, sickly’ (exception: awer ‘blind’; see Type 2) 


Adjectives of the pattern CoCaC (vars. CoCi, CoCa): okal ‘wise’, fosal ‘lazy’, 
goli ‘expensive’, komah ‘bad, evil’, kosi ‘cruel’, soft ‘pure, clear’, $oga ‘brave’ 


Adjectives of the pattern maCCIC (var. maCCáyC): mainly passive partici- 
ples (see § 7.1.8), but also others, like maskáyn ‘poor’ and mosláym 'Mus- 
lim’é 


And others: dgaz ‘lazy’, báydi ‘untruthful, lying, háywol ‘crazy’, kanndwn 
‘small’” káysa ‘dry’, alyon ‘soft’, sehal ‘easy’, sahh ‘alive, healthy’, yadin ‘new’ 


It must be pointed out that adjectives with the same pattern in the masculine 


singular do not necessarily have the same feminine and plural forms. For 


example, most of the adjectives of the common pattern CaCdyC have fs forms 
of the shape CaCdyCat (e.g., baxdylat, kardymat, raháymot, $adáydot), but from 
homáyg, we find fs hamgit. Most adjectives of this same pattern have mp forms 


of the shape CiCoC (e.g., bixol, ktrom, rthom, sidod), but from daxdyl, we find mp 


daxale’, and from maráys, mp marwos.? 


Type 2: Gender distinction in the singular, but common gender in the 
plural. 


6 Though the word mesláym is derived from an Arabic passive participle, I do not consider it 


so in Mehri, since it is a borrowing from Arabic, and since it does not decline like a passive 


participle. The fs form is masawmet, while passive participles normally have fs forms ending 


in -ot. 


7 The fs form Kennát (< *konnátt < *kanndnt < *kanndwn-t) shows assimilation of n, as does the 


fp form kənnáttən, though the latter does not appear in the texts. 


8 When the final root consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic (§ 2.1.2), we get *CaCCdyCt > 


CaCCáCt, as in nagdst < *nagdyst (ms nagáys) and xfaft < *xfáyft (ms xfáyf ). 


9 Many of the fs and mp forms discussed in this paragraph are taken from ML, not from the 


texts, and so they need confirmation. 
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Example: gid ‘good, f. gádot, cp. gtyed 


This includes basic color words: ofor ‘red, brown’, hagawr ‘green, yellow’, 
howor ‘black’, awbon ‘white’ 


And others: awer ‘blind’, gid ‘good’, gahar ‘other, another, maségar ‘second, 
other’, matdlli second, other; later’ 


Type 3: Singular and plural are distinct, but both with common gender. 
Example: tawfif ‘flat’, cp. talofaf 


Besides tawfif, there are no other certain examples of this type. We find in 
ML words like magrayb ‘well-known’, masháyr ‘famous’, and maswib ‘wounded’ 
with no fs, and only a single plural form given (in these cases, all of the 
shape maCCoC). But these are passive participles, which normally decline for 
gender in both singular and plural (see § 7.1.8). It is possible that some of these 
are gender specific (see below), or, more likely, that the lexicon entry is just 
incomplete. 

Also included (by default) in this category of adjectives that have a single 
form for both singular and plural are those few adjectives that are used only 
with masculine or feminine nouns. Those that are used only with feminine 
nouns usually lack a feminine marker. 


Feminine only: agáwz ‘old’ (of people only),!° danyit ‘pregnant’, madnáy 
‘heavily pregnant, nob ‘big’ 
Masculine only: héxar ‘old’ (of people only)! sox ‘big’ 


Most interesting in this latter category is the fact that adjectives for ‘big’ are 
gender specific, as are the adjectives for ‘old’ (of people). 


10 This is nominal in origin, and it is most often used alone as a noun, ‘old woman’ Its 
adjectival use can be seen in haméh agawz ‘his old mother’ (65:9). 

11 Like ägáwz, héxar is normally used as a noun, ‘old man’. Its adjectival use can be seen in 
háybah hexar ‘his old father’ (64:6). 

12 For inanimate things, one can use the adjective dawdyl ‘old, worn out’ for either gender. 
Interestingly, at least some Yemeni Mehri dialects have feminine forms of sox, namely, 
fs śaxt (e.g., Sima 2009: 230, text 45:1) and fp styáxtan (e.g., Sima 2009: 84, text 9:3). I 
have discussed the words for big in MSA elsewhere (Rubin 2014b: 130; 2015b: 331). On the 
etymologies of sox and nob, see Kogan (2015: 577, n. 1501). 
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Type 4: No inflection at all (one form for all genders and numbers). 


This type includes: kardyb ‘near’, kasam ‘cold’, matk ‘sweet’, malhat ‘salty, 
brackish’, rehak ‘far, distant, safar ‘yellow, green’, tayf ‘bitter’, wattyoh inad- 
equate, in poor condition’, xale' ‘empty, alone’ 


Most of the adjectives in this relatively small category are nominal in origin; 
cf. kasam ‘coldness’, malhat ‘salt’, safar ‘brass’, tayf ‘Aloe dhufarensis’, and xale’ 
‘desert’. Several are connected to taste, as observed by Rood (2017: 205).? Com- 
parative adjectives also fall in this category (see § 5.4). The form rehak sounds 
very close to the Gb-Stem perfect rihak ‘be far away’, but several passages in the 
texts require that rehak be an adjective and not a verb (e.g., 10:3; 36:27). 

A final note on declension in general: The type of gender marking exhibited 
by an adjective is no indication of whether or not one finds an internal or 
external plural. So, for example, both komah and háywoal are classed as Type 
1, yet the former has an external masculine plural and the latter has an internal 
one. 


5.3 Substantivization 


An adjective can also be used on its own, functioning as a noun. A substan- 
tivized adjective can refer to a person, a thing, or an abstract concept, as in: 


amur akannáwn ... attoli kolut sox ‘the younger [lit. small] one said ... 
then the elder one told’ (74:15) 

yamaram amharéh ‘the Mehris (can) sing’ (84:5) 

sinak hawrit dar akobar ‘I saw something black by the grave’ (54:9) 

kal tat yagob yagréb agid man akomah ‘everyone wants to know the good 
from the bad’ (73:12) 

wardwd hamoh dékamah sox w-akennáwn ‘they went down to that water, 
the old and the young’ (95:12) 

ferr ofar ‘the red one jumped’ (37:15) 


13 Rood (2017: 205), who worked with speakers of Eastern Yemeni Mehri, found two addi- 
tional adjectives with no inflection that are not included in ML: hébar ‘spicy’ (cf. Jib- 
bali Azr, listed in JL under the root Ayr) and hasm (perhaps hagam) ‘unpleasant tasting’ 
(originally ‘phlegm’; cf. ML, s.v. hsm, which lists the meaning ‘unpleasant taste’ for Jib- 
bali). 
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The numeral tat ‘one’ can also be used with adjectives, as in English: 


tat haywal ‘a certain crazy man (lit. ‘a crazy one’) (60:10)!4 
tat ofar, wa-tat howar, wa-tat awbon ‘a red one, a black one, and a white 
one’ (37:14) 


Just as adjectives can behave as nouns, so too can nouns look like adjectives. 
A noun can be used in apposition to another noun (or noun phrase), with the 
result that it looks like an attributive adjective. Examples are: 


agáyg asáyf ‘the guest’ (lit. ‘the man the guest’) (22:62) 
agayug asifon ‘the guests’ (4:3) 

agayug adallolat ‘the guides’ (60:8) 

tet sáhrat ‘a witch’ (6:9) 

agaganot aytamut ‘the orphan girl’ (32:11) 

woz tarkas ‘a spotted goat’ (25:13) 

gayg bal xayr ‘a well-to-do person’ (47:12) 


In each of the above examples, the first word of each phrase is seemingly 
superfluous. Cf. also the phrases with kalon in § 4.1, n. 2. 


5.4 Comparatives 


Comparative adjectives in Mehri have the shape aCCeC or aCCaC; the latter 
shape is found when the second root consonant is guttural or glottalic, or when 
the first is k or ¢ and the second isr, l, or w.5 Comparatives do not decline for 
gender or number. 

In the texts, only a handful of comparatives occur. These are: 


akter ‘more’ (99:28; 103:2)!6 
aklal ‘less, smaller’ (41:8) 


14 In the phrase tat háywel, tat is acting as a noun, and hiáywel is an attributive adjective 
modifying that noun. If hdywal were a substantive and fat were a numeral, then the phrase 
would be háywel tat. 

15 On the effect of glottalics or a glottalic plus r/l/w, see further in § 2.2.1 and § 2.2.3. 

16 The two occurrences of aktér in the texts both involve the same idiom, l-ad k-X akter là, 
meaning ‘have no more (strength/energy). Watson (2012: 173, 212, 217, 364, 442) provides 
several examples of its use as a real comparative. 
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atwal ‘longer’ (66:7) 
axdyr ‘better; more’ (see below) 
xass ‘worse; less’ (see below) 


Other comparatives can be found in ML (undoubtedly of the same pattern, 
despite Johnstone’s transcriptions with initial a-), e.g., aksam ‘colder’, ohrek 
‘hotter’, and ashél ‘easier’, and in Watson (2012: 50, 107), e.g., asleh ‘fatter’, arhak 
‘further’, and arham ‘prettier; nicer’. 

The pattern has almost certainly been borrowed from the Arabic compara- 
tive pattern @CCaC (traditionally called the elative), as have many of the base 
adjectives whose comparatives are used in Mehri. However, if we compare 
Mehri aklal with Arabic aqallu, we see that the pattern has been leveled to 
cover geminate roots in Mehri. 

The most frequently occurring comparative in the texts, by far, is axáyr 
‘better’, the comparative of xayr 'good(ness). Though the base adjective xayr 
comes from Arabic xayr 'good; better, the form axáyr seems to be a Modern 
South Arabian innovation.” In addition to the basic meaning ‘better’, axáyr can 
also mean ‘more’, and can be used as an adverb ‘especially’ or ‘mostly’. It is also 
attested three times in the variant form xar.? Examples of its various meanings 
are: 


axáyr hikam yakam asdak@ ‘it was better for them to be friends’ (50:5) 

hoh axáyr mankem ‘I am better than you’ (61:8) 

asabar axáyr man kal Siyan ‘patience is better than everything’ (61:9) 

háybi axáyr mandy yomar ‘my father sings better than me’ (52:2) 

yexlifk gayug d-axayr mank ‘men who are better than you will replace 
you (7635) 

xar hük thétam ‘it’s better for you to stay the night’ (31:3) 

nasdsah axáyr man kal si ‘we fear it more than anything’ (7:2) 

axáyr asar d-agamat ‘especially on Friday night’ (7:7) 


17 Some colloquial Arabic dialects do have a comparative form of xayr, e.g., Egyptian axyar 
‘better’, though it is not normally the usual way to express the sense of ‘better’. Davey (2016: 
92, n. 25) suggests that the increased use of axér ‘better’ in Dhofari Arabic, in place of xer 
‘better’, is due to influence from Mehri axáyr and Jibbali axér. 

18 Ineach of the three attested cases (31:3; 37:18; 42:14), xar is followed by the preposition h-, 
and the meaning is ‘it is better for X that’; that is, it is not found in a simple comparative 
phrase. However, there are seven examples of axáyr followed by h- used with the identical 
meaning (e.g., 28:19; 50:5). Jahn (1905: 69) also has xar. 
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Note again that comparative forms do not decline for gender or number (cf. 
the example above from 76:5), and that the preposition of comparison is man 
(see § 8.13).19 

The comparative form xass, meaning ‘worse’ or ‘less’ (cf. the Arabic verb 
xassa ‘become less’), is attested just three times in the texts: 


al hé xass la man yamsih ‘it was no worse than yesterday’ (26:4) 

xass ‘Gynat ‘a little less’ (27:24) 

wazmdh satáyt daré’, xass man adéra’ da-kannawn ‘he gave him three 
cubits, minus a child-size cubit’ (66:4)?9 


Johnstone transcribed this word xass in his transcriptions of the passages from 
26:4 and 27:24, though Ali’s Arabic-letter manuscripts of the texts have xass; cf. 
also xas in ML (s.v. xss). Jahn (1902: 197) lists the form hass (= xass) ‘weniger, 
schlechter, so it is possible that xass exists as a variant.?! I found no evidence 
for the form axáss, which Johnstone recorded in ML (s.v. xss). 

Watson (2012:108) reports that comparatives can also be made with a simple 
adjective (+ man) or with an adjective followed by axáyr or akter (+ mean). 
Watson also points out that axáyr, aklal, and xass are suppletives, since they 
correspond to adjectives from different roots: respectively, gid ‘good’, kanndwn 
‘small’, and komah ‘bad’. There is a fourth suppletive, akar ‘bigger’ (cf. Sox ‘big’), 
not found in the texts, but included in ML (s.v. 'kr), Jahn (1902: 163), and Watson 
(2012: 107).?2 

Finally, mention should be made here of the form xayor, which seems to be 
an internal plural form of xayr (cf. Arabic xiyar). It is attested only as a noun, 
in the form xayorsan ‘the best of them (lit. ‘their best’, 70:7). 


19 An exception is with the noun zoyad ‘more’, as in zdyad al-fakh ‘more than half’ (69:6). On 
zoyod, see § 13.2.7. 

20 This translation was originally suggested to me by Antoine Lonnet. On this passage, see 
further in the comment to text 66:4. 

21 We do find alternation of s and s elsewhere. For example, the verbal root sdk (e.g., 92:6; 
93:7) alternates with sdk (e.g., 23:3; 82:2). On this root, see also the comment to text 20:6. 

22 According to ML, āķār is used only for men (like the adjective ox in Omani Mehri), but 
Watson compares it to both masculine sox and feminine nob ‘big’. 
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5.54 “áynət a little 

The word úynət means ‘a little (bit). It can be used on its own as a noun (e.g. 
27:24), or as a quantifying adjective before another noun. In this latter use, we 
might describe ‘ynat as a noun in the construct state (see $ 4.6), but since the 
construct has essentially been lost in Mehri, it is more fitting in a synchronic 
description to classify Gynat as a quantifier. All of the examples of ‘“ynat as a 
quantifier from the texts are: 


áynet atarit ‘a little buttermilk’ (35:2) 
‘dynat tomar ‘a little bit of date; a few dates’ (24:21; 73:5) 
‘dynat tamboku ‘a little tobacco’ (94:33) 


With a noun like tomar, which can be used as a singular or a collective, &ynot 
can mean either ‘a little (bit)' or ‘a few’. 


5.5.2 bas Some’ 

The indeclinable word bag (< Arabic bad) means ‘some’. As a quantifying 
adjective, it occurs just three times in the texts, always following an indefinite 
plural or collective noun. The attestations are: 


rawn bas ‘some goats’ (26:6) 
xalowak bag ‘some (other) clothes’ (37:6) 
bu bag ‘some people’ (38:10) 


Bag can also function as a noun, either used alone or in conjunction with a defi- 
nite noun. In the latter case, bas is followed by partitive man (§ 8.13), though no 
examples occur in the texts. The examples of bag used as a noun in the texts are: 


bag massanyiitan da-ktabin, wa-bas yaráyb, wa-bas yadéram, wə-bāý 
yaférsam ‘some were medicine men with [lit. of] books, some 
chanted, some measured, and some would cast stones’ (25:18) 
bas $arüf ‘some are at the end of lactation’ (26:8) 


5.5.8 kal each, every; all’ 

The common word kal is used with both nouns and pronominal suffixes, and 
has the meanings ‘each, every’, ‘all (of), and ‘the whole’. Before singular and 1cp 
pronominal suffixes, the base káll- is used, but kál- is used with the heavy (CVC) 
2p and 3p suffixes. 
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Preceding an indefinite singular noun, kal means ‘each, every’. Examples are: 


kal woz ‘every goat’ (3:7) 

kal sanet ‘every year’ (32:13) 

kal asar ‘every night’ (42:17) 

kal more$ ‘every illness’ (65:7) 

ba-kal makon 'anywhere' (lit. ‘in every place’) (70:2) 
kal troh aw kal $atáyt ‘each two or each three’ (71A:1) 


Following a definite singular noun, and always with a resumptive pronominal 
suffix, kal means ‘the whole’. For example: 


anhor kállos ‘the whole day’ (lit. ‘the day, all of it’) (10:16) 
seyah kálloh ‘the whole desert’ (23:3) 

xarf kdllah ‘the whole summer’ (25:5) 

hayáwm kdllas ‘the whole day’ (36:27) 

halláywi kdllah ‘my whole night’ (85:27) 

akesset kállos ‘the whole story’ (91:28) 


As the example from 85:27 shows, the noun can also take a possessive pronom- 
inal suffix in this construction. 


Following a definite plural or collective noun, kal means ‘all (of the)’. If the 


noun has a pronominal suffix, or is followed by a demonstrative, then kal must 


have a resumptive pronominal suffix; otherwise it does not. 


23 


sawehar kal ‘all the witches’ (2:8)23 
hdziham kdlsan ‘all their goats’ (11:2) 
hayrem kal ‘all the roads’ (23:3) 

habér kal ‘all the camels’ (29:5) 

amolas kállah ‘all of her property’ (32:30) 
habu kal ‘all the people’ (63:1) 

tager kal ‘all the merchants’ (66:10) 
arhoyab kal ‘all the towns’ (74:5) 
hambarawtan kal ‘all the boys’ (89:20) 
táywiham kálloh ‘all their meat’ (99:6) 


This phrase is translated in Stroomer’s edition as ‘every witch’, following Johnstone’s own 
translation. This translation is proven incorrect not only by the fact that kal follows the 
noun, but also because the following verb yass is feminine plural. 
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asdygat Qákomah kdllas ‘all that jewelry’ (99:48) 
haynit d-arhabet kal ‘all the women of the town’ (37:1)?* 
ba'áyli arhabet kal ‘all the inhabitants of the town’ (97:5) 


The last two examples show that if kal modifies a noun in a genitive phrase 
(whether the particle ð- or a construct is used), kal must follow the entire 
phrase, like any other adjective (see § 5.1). 


The uses of kal can be summarized as follows: 


1. kal+ indefinite singular noun = ‘each, every’ (e.g. kal woz ‘every goat’) 

2. Definite singular noun + kal + suffix = ‘the whole X’ (e.g., anhor kdllas ‘the 
whole day’) 

3. Definite plural noun + kal = ‘all of X' (e.g., habü kal ‘all the people’) 

4. Definite Plural Noun + possessive + kal + suffix = ‘all of (his) X (e.g. 
háziham kálsan ‘all their goats’) 


In cases 2-4, the word Kal is clearly being used in an appositional relationship 
with the preceding noun. Similarly, we can find kal used with a pronominal suf- 
fix in apposition to another pronoun (independent or suffixed), again meaning 
‘all of. Examples are: 


habésam tiham kálham ‘imprison them all’ (lit. ‘imprison them, all of 
them’) (46:17) 

kaléti lay ba-kal śtyən kállah ‘tell me absolutely everything [lit. everything 
all of it]’ (85:34) 

shatáyson kálson ‘he slaughtered them all’ (99:39) 


Related to the above is the use of Kal in apposition to the subject of a passive 
verb. There is one attested example of this in the texts: 


ksut harawn da-shat kdlsan ‘and she found the goats all slaughtered [lit. 
having been slaughtered, all of them]’ (99:42) 


24 In Stroomer’s edition, the translation incorrectly reads ‘the women of the whole town, 
which in Mehri would be haynit d-arhabét kdllas. Earlier manuscript translations by John- 
stone have the correct translation. 
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Kal is also used in several pronominal compounds. On kal ahad and kal tat 
‘everyone; each one’, see § 3.5.3; on kal Siyan ‘everything’, see § 3.5.4; and on kal 
Ó- ‘whoever’, see § 3.8.2. 


5.5.4 |-aded 0- each, every’ 
The rare construction /-aded ð- also means ‘each, every'?5 It is attested only 
twice in the texts, in both cases followed by a plural noun: 


ttéh tayt l-aded d-asawr ‘it should eat one each night’ (6:7) 
yawoka k-haráwn l-aded da-hayum ‘he was with the goats every day’ 
(17:11) 


It also appears in one of the unpublished letters from Ali Musallam to T.M. 
Johnstone, written in 1970: 


asoni asdwratk l-aded da-hayum ‘I see your picture every day’ 


5.5.5  mekon alot, many’ 

The word mekan ‘a lot (of), many, much’ can be used as either an adjective or a 
noun. When used as an adjective, it normally follows its head noun, which can 
be indefinite or, less often, definite. Examples of mekan used as an adjective are: 


bu mékan ‘many people’ (54:1; 65:6) (but with definite habü in 9:7) 

amol mekan ‘a lot of property’ (34:4; 58:1) (but with indefinite mol in 7:3) 
'ayse mekan ‘a lot of food’ (73:1) 

karáws mekon ‘a lot of money’ (86:7) 

hitar mēkən ‘a lot of (goat) kids’ (89:2) 

rawn mekan ‘a lot of goats’ (99:36) 


Some examples of mékan used independently as a noun are: 
xasómke mekan ‘your enemies are many’ (10:12) 
lutag mekon b-askayah ‘he killed many with his sword’ (69:7) 


harosan, wa-xásran mēkən ‘we got married, and we spent a lot’ (72:2) 


25 Thisis from Arabic ‘adad ‘number’ (pl. a‘dad) or 'adid ‘numerous’. The prefix l- is the Arabic 
definite article. 
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Verbs: Stems 


Like other Semitic languages, Mehri verbal roots are mainly triliteral (that is, 
they have three root consonants), and appear in a variety of derived verbal 
stems, each characterized by particular vowel patterns and, in many cases, the 
addition of certain prefixed or infixed elements. The basic stem is designated 
the G-Stem (for German Grundstamm ‘basic stem’), according to the conven- 
tions of Semitic linguistics. There are six derived verbal stems for triliteral roots: 
the D/L-Stem, the H-Stem, two S-Stems (Si and $2), and two T-Stems (T1 and 
T2). In addition, there are also quadriliteral and quinqueliteral verbs, though 
these— especially the latter—are very few in number. Each verbal stem will be 
treated in turn below, with regard to both its form and its function. 

For the verbal paradigms given in this chapter, I have used data from the texts 
wherever possible, but have also had to rely in some cases on the paradigms 
found in ML. Occasional data from the fieldwork of Sabrina Bendjaballah, 
Julien Dufour, and Philippe Ségéral were used for comparison. In many places, 
the forms presented here differ from those found in ML, which contains many 
errors; not all of those errors are explicitly indicated. As for the sample verbs 
listed in the sections devoted to the meaning of the derived stems, nearly all of 
these come from the texts themselves. 

The various verbal stems do not occur with equal frequency. Of the derived 
stems, the H-Stem is the most common, and the $2-Stem is the least common. 
The G-Stem is more common than any of the derived stems. 


6.1 G-Stem 


In Mehri, the G-Stem is divided into two types, an A type (Ga-Stem) and a B type 
(Gb-Stem). There is also an internal passive of the Ga-Stem. The distribution of 
Ga and Gb verbs is often simply lexical, though in some cases the two types can 
be seen to have a different function. The meanings of Ga- vs. Gb-Stem verbs are 
taken up below (§ 6.1.4). 


611 Ga-Stem 

The Ga-Stem is characterized by a shape CaCuC in the 3ms perfect, or CCuC if 
the first two root consonants are voiceless and non-glottalic (§ 2.1.2; § 7.2.12). 
The 3mp perfect of the strong verb is formed by ablaut, though a suffix -am is 
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used instead for certain types of weak verbs.! Unlike in the Gb-Stem, there are 
distinct imperfect and subjunctive forms. Following are the full conjugations 


of the Ga-Stem verbs bagüd ‘chase’ and ktub ‘write’: 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 


1CS bagádk abugad Lobged? Labgedan 
2ms  bogádk tabugad tabged tabgedan 
2fs bagads tabegad tabgedi tabgedan 
3ms bagud yabugad yabged yabgedan 
3fs bag(a)dut  tabugad tabged tabgedan 


icd — bagadlki abagdoh l-abgadoh Labgaddyyan? 
2cd bəgádki tabagdoh ^ tabgadoh tabgaddyyan 
3md bag(a)doh yabagdoh  yabgadoh yabgaddyyan 
3fd ^ bogedtoh tabagddh ^ tabgadoh tabgaddyyan 


icp bəgūdən nabugad nabged nabgedon 
2mp  bogódkam tabsgdam təbgēdəm tabgedan 
2fp  bagddkan tabagdan tabgedan tabgedan 
amp bagdwd yabágdam yəbgēdəm yabgedan 
3fp | begüd tabágdon tabgedan tabgedan 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes: bagd- 
Imperative: ms bagéd, fs bogedi, mp bagedam, fp bagedan 


Future: ms bagdona, fs bagdita, md bagdoni, fd bagdáwti, mp bagyeda, fp 
bagdütan 


1 In Yemeni Mehri dialects, the suffix -əm is usually used with strong verbs as well, along with 
or in place of ablaut. 

2 The initial lə- of the 1cs and 1cd subjunctive and conditional can also be realized əl-, e.g., 1cs 
subjunctive al-b(a )ged and 1cs subjunctive əl-ktēb. 

3 Johnstone recorded a suffix -dyan for the dual conditional of all stems. No relevant forms 
occur in the texts, but Sabrina Bendjaballah and Philippe Ségéral recorded a geminate y in 
the course of their fieldwork. As Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017b) observed, a suffix -dyan, 
with a short vowel in a stressed open syllable, should not be allowed (§ 2.2). See also the final 
note to the table of suffixes in $ 7.1.2, as well as $ 7.1.2, n. 6. 
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1CS 
2ms 
2fs 
3ms 
3fs 


1cd 
2cd 
amd 
afd 


icp 
2mp 
2fp 
3mp 
afp 


Perfect 
ktábk 
ktábk 
ktábs 
ktüb 
ktabut 


ktábki 
ktábki 
ktaboh 
ktabtoh 


ktuban 
ktábkam 
ktdbkan 
ktáwb 
ktüb 


Imperfect 
akutab 
tkütab 
tkétab 
yokütab 
tkūtəb 


akatboh 
tkatboh 
yakatboh 
tkatboh 


nakutab 
tkdtbam 
tkátban 
yakstbam 
tkátban 


Subjunctive 
Lakteb 

t(a )kteb 

t(a Ktebi 
yekteb 

t(a )kteb 


l-aktaboh 
t(a )ktaboh 
yaktaboh 
t(a)ktaboh 


naktéb 

t(ə )ktēbəm 
t(a )ktēbən 
yəktēbəm 
t(a )ktēbən 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes: katb- 
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Conditional 
Lakteban 

t(o )ktéban 
t(a )ktéban 
yaktéban 

t(a )ktéban 


l-aktabdyyan 
t(a )ktobáyyan 
yaktabáyyan 
t(a )ktobáyyan 


naktéban 
t(a )kteban 
t(a )kteban 
yaktéban 
t(a )ktéban 


Imperative: ms Kteb, fs ktebi, mp ktebam, fp kteban 


Future: ms ktabona, fs ktabita, md ktaboni, fd ktabáwti, mp kt(a )yeba, fp 
ktabutan 


6.1.2 


Ga Internal Passive 


The Ga-Stem is the only stem for which there is good evidence of an internal 


passive. There are about forty attestations in the texts. The 3ms perfect has 


the basic pattern CaCeC, or CCeC if the first two root consonants are voiceless 


and non-glottalic (§ 2.1.2; § 7.2.12). Noteworthy in the passive is the 3fs perfect 


suffix -et and dual -áh (< -eh < *e), corresponding to -ūt and -ðh in the active 


stem. Similar to the Gb-Stem, the imperfect and subjunctive forms have the 


same base, except in the plural. Following is the full passive conjugation of ktub 


‘write’: 
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Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1CS ktábk aktob Laktob* Laktiban 
2ms_ ktábk t (a )ktob* t(a )ktob t(a )ktiban 
2fs ktábs t(a)ktáybi ^ t(o)ktáybio t(a )ktiban 
ams ktēb yaktob yaktob yaktiban 
3fs ktobet" t(a)ktob t(a )ktob t(a )ktiban 
icd ktábki aktabah L-aktabáh Laktabdyyan 
2cd — Kktábki t(a)ktabsh ^ t(a)ktabáh t(a )ktabdyyan 
amd  ktobóh yaktabsh  yəktəbóh yaktabayyan 
3fd ktəbtáh ^ t(a)ktabóh ^ t(o)ktabáh t(a )ktabdyyan 
icp ktēbən naktob naktéb naktiban 
2mp  ktábkom  t(o)ktib t(a )ktebam t(o )ktiban 
2fp | ktábkon  t(a)ktoban  t(a)kteban t(a )ktiban 
3mp ktébam yaktib yaktébam yaktiban 
3fp  ktēb t(a)ktoban — t(a)kteban t(a )ktiban 


Imperative: none 


Future: none (but see § 7.1.8) 


Note the specialized meaning of passive xalek ‘be born’ vs. active xalitk ‘create’ 


(cf. 3812). Another lexical G passive may be fosah ‘be embarrassed’; see the 


comment to text 94:2. Also note that for some verbs the active and passive 


are identical in some forms, as a result of phonetic changes (see rule £14 in 


§ 2.2.2). For example, the 3ms perfect shat can be either active or passive, 


though context normally removes potential ambiguity (e.g., 89:5). 


The initial /a- of the 1cs and 1cd subjunctive and conditional can also be realized əl-, e.g., 1cs 
subjunctive a/-ktob. 

The 2 of the prefix is only epenthetic here and in the other second- and third-person forms 
indicated in this paradigm, because the initial consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic. For a 
verb with an initial voiced or glottalic consonant, a phonemic a would be present, e.g., tawtog 
‘you may be killed’ (< *ta/tog, 94:25). 

ML (p. xxii) gives the 2fs subjunctive form terkoz (Johnstone used the paradigm root rkz), but 
Iassume that this is a mistake. The expected form is tarkdyzi, identical with the imperfect. Cf. 
the Gb imperfect and subjunctive form tatbdyri (8 6.1.3). Unfortunately, no relevant forms are 
attested in the texts. 

The vowel after the second root consonant in this case is just epenthetic. The underlying 
pattern is CaCCet; cf. xawkat ‘she was born’ (< *xolket, 38:12). 
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For further discussion on the use of the G passive, see § 7.1.7. On the passive 
participle, see $ 7.1.8. 


613 Gb-Stem 

The Gb-Stem has several characteristics that distinguish it from the Ga-Stem. 
These include a 3ms perfect pattern CiCaC; stress on the initial syllable in nearly 
all forms of the perfect; a 3fs perfect suffix -ot, rather than -ut; a 3mp perfect 
with a suffix -am, rather than ablaut; ablaut in the 2mp and 3mp imperfect, 
rather than a suffixed -am; and identical forms of the imperfect and subjunctive 
(except for the /- prefix of the 1cs and 1cd forms).? The Gb future is identical in 
shape to the Ga future. Following is the full conjugation of the Gb verb nigaz 
‘sip (something hot)’: 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1Cs ndszak ansoz Lansoz? Lansizan 
2ms náśzək tansoz tansoz tansizan 
2fs naszas tansdyzi tansdyzi tansizan 
3ms  ni$oz yensoz yensoz yansizan 
3fs naszot tansoz tansoz tansizan 
icd — ndszaki ansazoh Lansazoh Lansazdyyan 
2cd . ndszaki tensozoh tansazoh tansazdyyan 
3md nəśzðh yansazoh  yənśəzðh yansazdyyan 
3fd = naszatoh _—tansazoh tansazoh tansazdyyan 
icp — ndszan nansoz nansoz nansizan 
2mp ndszakam _ tansiz tansiz tansizan 
2fp  ndszakan tənśðzən tansozan tansizan 
3mp ndszam yansiz yansiz yansizan 
sfp nəz tansozan tansozan tansizan 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes: nosz- 


8 The fact that the imperfect and subjunctive are identical is the result of a sound change 
internal to Mehri (and Harsusi). Evidence from other MSA languages shows that the Gb 
imperfect and subjunctive were distinct in proto-MSA. See Rubin (2015b: 324-325) and 
Dufour (2016). 

9 The initial lə- of the 1cs and 1cd subjunctive and conditional can also be realized a/-, e.g., 1cs 
subjunctive əl-nśðz. 
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6.1.4 


Imperative:l? ms nasoz, fs nasdyzi, mp nasiz, fp nasozan 


Future: ms naszona, fs naszita, md naszoni, fd noszáwti, mp nasyeza, fp 
naszutan 


Gavs. Gb Meaning 


Previous scholars have suggested that the Gb pattern is used for ‘middle’ or 


‘stative’ verbs, but such a blanket statement is imprecise. It is true that a good 


number of Gb verbs are statives or middles, such as: 


dygab 'be/fall in love’ 

áywer ‘be(come) blind’ 

dáyni ‘become pregnant 
Qáyma 'be(come) thirsty’ 
fidal ‘break (intrans.), get broken (of teeth)’ 
gilu ‘be(come) sick, feverish’ 
háybar ‘be(come) cold’ 

mila ‘be(come) full’ 

murat ‘be(come) red-hot’ 
mira$ ‘be(come) ill’ 

stkar ‘be(come) intoxicated’ 
silam ‘be(come) healthy, safe’ 
siba ‘be(come) satisfied’ 
tigar ‘be(come) rich’ 

wika ‘be, become; stay’ 


However, the Gb class also includes a number of transitive verbs. Some transi- 
tive Gb-Stem verbs are: 


10 


dymal ‘do, make’ 

fitan ‘remember’ 

háylam ‘dream’ 

kaybal ‘accept’ 

kaybas ‘sting’ 

libas ‘wear, put on (clothes)’ 


Relatively few Gb-Stem imperatives are attested. The fs is normally of the shape nasdyzi, 
but when an object suffix is added, the diphthong reduces to a, as expected (§ 2.2; § 3.2.3), 
e.g., matali ‘be like me!’ (102:16). No plural Gb-Stem imperatives are attested in the texts. 
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ni$az ‘sip (something hot)’ 
silab ‘wait for’ 

sini ‘see’ 

wida ‘know’ 

wisal ‘arrive at, reach’ 
zigad ‘seize (as booty)’ 


There are also Ga verbs that are intransitive or stative, such as akáwr ‘grow up, 
become big, gamuüs ‘disappear’, and wakáwf 'be(come) silent’ So, while it is true 
that many stative verbs fall into the Gb class, it is not accurate to say that all Gb 
verbs are statives or that all statives are Gb. 

Some roots appear in both the Ga- and Gb-Stem. In such cases, the Gb 
normally functions as the medio-passive or intransitive counterpart of the Ga, 
as in: 


Gb bigak ‘snap, tear (intrans.)' vs. Ga bagdwk ‘snap, tear (trans.)' 

Gb bigar ‘tear (intrans. vs. Ga bəfáwr ‘tear (trans.)' 

Gb fikəś ‘burst (intrans.), explode’ vs. Ga fokáws ‘shatter (trans.)' 

Gb mila ‘be(come) full, fill (intrans.)’ vs. Ga müla / maloh ‘fill (trans. Y” 
Gb tibar ‘break (intrans.), be broken’ vs. Ga tabur ‘break (trans.)’ 


In some cases, the Ga- and Gb-Stems seem to be similar or identical in meaning. 
In addition to the common variants Ga huma and Gb hima ‘hear’, compare: 


Ga karub and Gb kayrab ‘approach, be near’ 
Ga zagud and Gb zigad ‘seize s.o’s animals’ 


6.2 D/L-Stem 


The D/L-Stem is characterized by a long vowel following the first root conso- 
nant in the 3ms perfect and subjunctive, and by a suffix -an on all imperfect 
forms.!* The base pattern of the strong verb in the perfect is (a)CoCaC. The 
prefix a- appears only when the initial root consonant is voiced or glottalic, 


11 On the Ga-Stem forms of this verb, see the comment to text 97:7. 

12 Watson (2012: 83) calls this stem simply the L-Stem, and still other terminology (Stem II, 
Fi2-Stem, etc.) can be found in the works of other scholars. I use the term D/L-Stem for 
the historical reasons discussed in § 6.2.1, and because borrowed Arabic D- and L-Stems 
(Forms II and III) are both incorporated into this stem. 
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e.g., ams perfect abosar ‘he gave good news’ and akobel ‘he watched’. When 
the initial root consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic, then it is geminated; 
however, a geminate consonant is usually simplified in word-initial position, 
e.g., 3ms perfect sofar or (a )ssdfar ‘he traveled’ (but wa-ssofar ‘and he traveled’). 
When the first root consonant is A or h, gemination is often very hard to detect, 
even when not word-initial. The distribution of this verbal prefix a- is very sim- 
ilar to that of the definite article (see § 4.4). Following are the full paradigms 
of two strong verbs in this stem (arokab ‘put [a pot] on the fire’ and (s)sofar 
‘travel’): 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1CS arákbak arákban Larokab l-arakban 
2ms arákbək tarakban tarokab tarákbən 
2fs arákbəš tarákbən tarēkəb tarákbən 
3ms  arokab yarákbən yarokab yarákbon 
3fs arkabet tarákban tarokab tarákban 


icd — arákboki arkabayyan | Larkabáh L-arkabáyyon 


2cd . arákboki tarkabayyan | tarkabáh tarkabayyan 
amd  arkabóh!? yarkəbáyyən | yarkobáh yarkabdyyan 
3fd = arkabtah tarkabayyan | tarkabáh tarkabayyan 
icp | ardkban narákbon narokab narákbon 
2mp  arákbokom  tardkban tarakbam tarakban 
2fp | arákbokon  tardkban tarakban tarakban 
3mp ardakbam yarákban yarákbom yarákbon 
3fp | arokab tarákbon tarakban tarakban 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes: arkab-1^ 
Imperative: ms arokab, fs arekab, mp arákbom, fp ardkban 


Future: ms marókob, fs markabeta, md marákbi, fd markabeti, cp markabu- 
ton 


13 The dual suffix -áA of the perfect and subjunctive is from an underlying -ëA < -é; see § 2.2.4. 

14 The subjunctive, which has the same base as the 3ms perfect, has the more predictable 
shape (a)CáCC- before suffixes, with the regular loss of a (§ 2.2.5) and reduction of 6 > á 
(82.2), e.g., tfásli ‘you embarrass me’ (76:18; cf. tfosal ‘you embarrass’). 
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Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1Cs (s)sáfrak assáfran Lossofari5 Lossáfran 


2ms  (s)sáfrak t(s)sáfron t(s)sofor t(s )sáfran 
2fs (s )sáfrəš t(s )sáfran t(s)sefar t(s )sáfran 
3ms  (s)sofor yessáfran yassofar yessáfran 
3fs (s)sfaret'® t(s)safran t(s )sofar t(s )sáfran 


icd  (s)sáfrəki asfardyyan | Losforáh Lasfardyyan 
2cd  (s)sáfrəki tsfardyyan tsfardh tsfaráyyan 
amd  (s)sforáh yasfardyyan — yesfaráh yasfardyyan 
3fd  (s)sfərtáh tsforáyyan tsforáh tsfaráyyan 
icp — (Sjsáfran nassáfron nassofar nossáfran 


2mp  (s)sáfrakom ^ t(s)sáfran t(s)safram t(s)safran 
2fp (s)sáfrakon ^ t(s)sáfran t(s )sáfran t(s)safran 
amp (s)safram yessáfran yessáfram yessáfran 
3fp  (s)sðfər t(s )sáfran t(s )sáfran t(s )sáfran 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes: sfar- 
Imperative: ms (s )sofar, fs (s)sefar, mp (s)sáfram, fp (s)safran 
Future: ms massofar, fs masfaréta, md massafri, fd məsfərēti, cp mosfaruton 


6.24 — D/L-Stem Variants 

II-w/y verbs (87.2.7) and geminate verbs (8 7.2.11) look quite different in the 
D/L-Stem. They have the pattern (a)CCiC in the 3ms perfect, (a)CCiCan in the 
3ms imperfect, and yaCCiC in the 3ms subjunctive. This pattern likely reflects a 
stem that is historically different from the D/L-Stem, but synchronically it has 
taken the place of the D/L-Stem for geminate and II-w/y verbs.!” At least one 


15 The initial lə- of the 1cs and 1cd subjunctive and conditional can also be realized əl-; cf. 
al-ssofar in text 40:9. 

16 In the 3fs (and 3d) perfect, in which there is a cluster of two voiceless, non-glottalic 
consonants, it is possible that the prefix a- may be used; see the comment to text 97:6. 
This may also be possible in the dual imperfect and subjunctive, and fs, fd, and cp future, 
where the same cluster is found. But there are no relevant forms in the texts to check this. 
In recent fieldwork in Oman, Sabrina Bendjabllah recorded 3fs sfarét, with no a-. 

17 We might compare the polel stem in Biblical Hebrew, which takes the place of the piel 
(D-Stem) for most II-w/y and geminate roots. 
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II-h verb also has this pattern, namely, azhib ‘dress up a woman in finery’ (but 
cf. amõhəl ‘ease, lighten’). In a synchronic description we can consider these 
D/L-Stems, as they share its characteristic features (e.g., the prefix a-, imperfect 
suffix -an, 3fs perfect with -et), but in a historical perspective we should look for 
a different source. 

Another variant of the D/L-Stem, represented in Mehri by a single verb, also 
has a different historical source. This is the verb $ewar ‘consult’, which does not 
appear in texts, but is listed in ML (pp. xxxv-xxxvi, 388).!® This verb conjugates 
like a strong D/L-Stem, except with e in place of o in the first syllable of the 
perfect and subjunctive. When we look outside of Mehri, we find that there 
are a handful more verbs of this type in Jibbali, and abundant examples in 
Soqotri, and that verbs of this type are not restricted only to certain root types 
(like the (a)CCiC pattern in Mehri). Most importantly, Harsusi regularly has 
the vowel é in its D/L-Stem. We can conclude, following Dufour (2016: 265), 
that proto-MSA had two different stems corresponding to the D/L, one with 
the shape *(a)CoCaC and one with the shape *(a)CéCaC. In Mehri and Jibbali, 
the former has almost completely replaced the latter, while in Harsusi, the 
latter has replaced the former. Perhaps (a)CoCaC reflects an original D-Stem 
(*CaC,C,aCa), while (a)CéCaC reflects an original L-Stem ( *CaCaCa). 

Finally, there is yet another rare type of D/L-Stem in Mehri, which includes 
only two known verbs: (s)sad ‘help’ (< *(s)sad)!? and angal ‘sweat’. In Mehri, 
this pattern is similar to the one found with II-w/y and geminate verbs (with 
à instead of 1), but in Jibbali there are some differences that suggest that this 
pattern is distinct. Like the pattern (a)CCIC, this one is restricted, in this case 
to II-guttural verbs, perhaps reflecting the fact that these gutturals were not 
geminated in the historical D-Stem. 


6.2.2 Origin of the D/L-Stem Prefix 

If the MSA D/L-Stem can indeed be traced back to the Semitic D- and/or L- 
Stem, the prefix a- remains to be explained. Unlike the H-Stem or the other 
derived stems, the Semitic D- and L-Stems have no prefixed or infixed mor- 
pheme. Rather, they are characterized only by the lengthening of a root con- 
sonant (D-Stem) or theme vowel (L-Stem). The prefix a- that we find in Mehri 
(and similar prefixes in the other MSA languages) is very likely a copy of the 
prefixed morpheme that we find in the H-Stem, added in MSA in order to pro- 


18 | See § 6.5.4, n. 64 for a second possible example. 
19 This verb, which occurs in text 43:1, is no doubt borrowed from the Arabic L-Stem sá'ada 
‘help’. 
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vide symmetry to the system of derived verbal stems. So the D/L-Stem is the 
counterpart of the H-Stem in the way that the T2-Stem is the counterpart of the 
T1-Stem and the $2-Stem is the counterpart of the $1-Stem. The affixes associ- 
ated with this symmetrical scheme can be represented as follows: 


D/LH T Š 
Typi  "(h) t š 
Type2  "(»a) t š 


The question then remains why exactly the inherited prefix *h- remained A- in 
the Mehri H-Stem, but shifted to a- in the D/L-Stem. We can prove, at least, that 
the morpheme *h- has two reflexes in Mehri. The proof is in the Mehri H-Stem 
passive (86.3.2), which has the prefix a- (e.g., awka ‘it was put’), as opposed 
to the H-Stem active, which has the prefix A- (e.g., hawka ‘he put’). That is to 
say, within the H-Stem itself, the inherited prefix *h- has two different reflexes, 
probably the result of differences in the historical vowels following the prefix 
(cf. Hebrew active higgid ‘he told’ vs. passive huggad ‘it was told’). There is also 
support from within Harsusi. While in Mehri the element h- of the H-Stem is 
present in all three major tenses (except in those verbs where the A- is absent for 
phonological reasons), in Harsusi the affix is a- for the perfect and imperfect, 
but A- in the subjunctive. Compare the following Mehri and Harsusi forms:?° 


3ms perf. 3ms impf. 3ms subj. 
Mehri harkub yeharküb yaharkab 
Harsusi arkob yarkob yaharkab 


So in Harsusi, like with the Mehri H-Stem active vs. passive, we see that the his- 
torical morpheme "^- has developed both a reflex h- and a reflex a-. Therefore, it 
is completely reasonable to suggest that the prefix a- of the MSA D/L-Stem can 
also be traced back to the prefix *h-, which was added to this stem in proto-MSA 
on analogy with the H-Stem, thus making the two stems part of a symmetrical 
system of derived verbal stems. 


20 The importance of the Harsusi evidence, along with the entire idea that the prefix a- 
derives from *h-, comes from the analysis of Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2014a: 185-186) 
and Dufour (2016: 235-236). 
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6.2.3 D/L-Stem Meaning 

It is not possible to assign a productive or consistent meaning to the D/L-Stem. 
Johnstone called it the intensive-conative stem (e.g., 1975a: 12), probably after 
Bittner's Steigerungs- und Einwirkungsstamm (1911: 28), but this designation is 
not justified. The two most common, meaningful types of D/L-Stem verbs are 
denominatives and causatives of intransitive verbs. A great many must simply 
be considered lexical. It is also important to recognize that a significant per- 
centage of Mehri D/L-Stems have counterparts in the Arabic D-Stem (Form II, 
fa ala) or L-Stem (Form III, fa'ala), and many or most of these are likely Arabic 


borrowings or calques. Among the verbs that are causatives of intransitives, we 
find: 


ays ‘look after, keep alive’ (cf. G ayus ‘live, survive’; Arabic G ‘asa ‘be 
alive’, D ‘ayyasa ‘keep alive’) 

abdid ‘separate (trans.)' (no G attested in Mehri, but cf. Jibbali G bedd 
‘separate (intrans.)’; also cf. Arabic G badda ‘disperse (intrans.), D 
baddada ‘disperse (trans.)’) 

agwir ‘distract, keep occupied’ (cf. Gb gdywar ‘be distracted, not pay 
attention’) 

olak ‘hang (trans.) (no G attested in Mehri, but cf. T1 atlak ‘be hung up’, 
T2 ataluk ‘hang (intrans.)’; also cf. Arabic G 'aliqa ‘hang (intrans.)’, D 
allaqa ‘hang (trans.)’) 

(f)forah ‘make happy’ (cf. Gb firah ‘be happy’) 

(h)hodar ‘warn s.o? (cf. G hadur ‘be on one's guard’, and the more 
common T2 haddur ‘be careful, take care (not to); look out for’; Arabic 
G hadira ‘be on one’s guard’, D haddara ‘warn’) 

(h)hyil ‘trick s.o; (cf. G hayul ‘be senile’) 

(k)komal ‘finish’ (no G attested in Mehri, but cf. Arabic G kamala ‘be 
finished’, D kammala ‘finish’) 

akodam ‘put in front of, offer (food) (cf. G kadum ‘come, go before’; 
Arabic G qadama 'come, go before D qaddama 'put in front of, offer") 

akosor ‘hold back in generosity; shorten’ (cf. G kasáwr 'be/fall short; run 
short of’) 

(s)solam ‘save, preserve; surrender’ (cf. Gb silam ‘be safe, be saved’; 
Arabic G salima ‘be safe’, D sallama ‘save; surrender’) 

asyik ‘make s.o. fed up, annoy’ (= H hagyuk; cf. G fəyük ‘be fed up’; Arabic 
D dayyaqa and L dàyaqa ‘harass, annoy’) 

awosal ‘take, bring s.o; (= H hawsáwl, though the H-Stem takes two 
direct objects; cf. Gb wisal ‘arrive’; Arabic G wasala ‘reach, get to’, D 
wassala ‘take, bring s.o.’) 
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(x)xorab 'spoil, damage' (cf. Gb xáyrab 'be spoilt'; Arabic G xariba 'be 
destroyed, D xarraba ‘destroy’) 


As for denominatives, we find: 


(h)honi ‘dye with henna’ (cf. hayne ‘henna’; Arabic D hannaa ‘dye with 
henna’) 

akofi ‘go away’ (cf. kafé ‘back, so lit. ‘turn one's back to’) 

aroba ‘give s.o. protection’ (probably denominative from ribdy ‘compan- 
ion, fellow tribesman’) 

asyth ‘shout’ (cf. sayh ‘voice’; Arabic D sayyaha ‘shout, cry out’) 

atoraf ‘put aside’ (cf. taref ‘side’) 

atyif ‘collect aloe’ (cf. tayf ‘aloe [Aloe dhufarensis]’) 

(x)xwis ‘collect xaws for basket-weaving’ (cf. xaws ‘palm leaves used for 
weaving baskets’) 


A few D/L-Stem verbs are deadjectival: 


abori ‘free (from debt or guilt) (cf. baráy ‘free’) 

(k)koram ‘be generous to’ (cf. koráym ‘generous’) 

akomah ‘foil (plans), frustrate; disappoint’ (cf. komah ‘bad’) 
azhib ‘dress up a woman in finery’ (cf. zeháyb ‘prepared, ready’) 


A great many D/L-Stems must simply be considered lexical, such as the follow- 
ing: 


bal ‘try, test’ 

awoda ‘see s.o. off’ (cf. Arabic D wadda‘a ‘see s.o. off’) 
awoden ‘call to prayer’ (cf. Arabic D ‘addana ‘call to prayer’) 
olam ‘mark; teach’ (cf. Arabic D ‘allama ‘teach’) 

awid ‘warn’ 

awig ‘delay, divert’ 

awin ‘help’ (cf. Arabic L 'awana ‘help’) 

ayit ‘cry out; weep’ (cf. Arabic D ‘ayyata ‘cry out’) 

Ozar ‘annoy, pester’ 

aborak ‘bless’ (cf. Arabic L baraka ‘bless’) 

abo§sar ‘give good news’ (cf. Arabic D bassara ‘bring news’) 
admim ‘grope, feel about’ (cf. Q adámdam, with the same meaning) 
(f fask ‘separate (people fighting)’ 

(f foxor ‘beautify, dress up’ 
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agorab ‘try’ (cf. Arabic D jarraba ‘test, try’) 

agyid ‘anger’ (cf. T1 gdtyad ‘get angry’) 

(h)hodi ‘divide, share’ (cf. Arabic L hada ‘exchange gifts") 

(h)honad ‘feel sleepy’ (perhaps denominative from hanud ‘drowsiness’) 

(h)holi ‘describe; beckon’ (cf. halot ‘description’) 

(h)homal load’ (cf. G hamül ‘carry, bear’; Arabic D hammala ‘load’) 

(h)horam ‘swear (not to do s.t.)’ (cf. Arabic D harrama ‘declare s.t. 
forbidden; refrain from s.t") 

(h)hosel ‘acquire, get’ (= G hasáwl; cf. Arabic G hasala and D hassala 
‘obtain, get’) 

akobal ‘watch, keep an eye on’ (cf. Arabic L qabala ‘stand opposite, face’) 

akwin ‘measure’ 

akyis ‘try s.t. (for size) on s.o. (cf. Arabic D qayyasa ‘measure’) 

amosi 'kiss' 

arotab ‘arrange, tidy up’ (cf. Arabic D rattaba ‘arrange’) 

(s)sofar ‘travel’ (cf. Arabic L safara ‘travel’) 

asoli ‘pray’ (cf. Arabic D salla ‘pray’) 

(§)Sobah ‘suspect; look like’ (cf. Arabic L Sabaha ‘look like’) 

(t)tawib ‘repent’ 

awdid ‘assign tasks’ 

awolam ‘prepare (trans.)’ 

awokal ‘authorize, empower’ (cf. Arabic D wakkala ‘authorize, empow- 
er’) 

awosof ‘describe’ (= H hawsáwf) 

awosi ‘advise’ (cf. Arabic D wassa 'advise") 

(x)xobat ‘cock (a gun)’ 

(x )xotar ‘endanger, risk’ (cf. xatar ‘danger’; Arabic L xatara ‘risk, 
endanger’) 


6.3 H-Stem 


The H-Stem is characterized by a prefixed A throughout the paradigm. The base 
pattern in the perfect has the shape haCCuC. However, if the initial root con- 
sonant is voiceless and non-glottalic (§ 2.1.2), and the second root consonant 
is not, then the prefix assimilates to the first root consonant?! An epenthetic a 
is often added after the first root consonant of those verbs in which the prefix 


21 The distribution of this prefix was first correctly explained in the very thorough study of 
Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2014a). There are about a dozen exceptions to the rule found in 
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h- has been assimilated. In initial position, the geminate consonant that results 
from the assimilation is usually simplified, e.g., tamum ‘he finished’ (« ttamum 
< "ttmüm < *htmum) and forük or frük ‘he frightened’ (< "ffrük < *hfruk). If 
both the first and second root consonants are voiceless and non-glottalic, then 
the prefix A- does appear, with or without an epenthetic a, e.g., h(a )thum ‘he 
imagined’ and h(a fftük ‘he took out/off/away’.2? Following is the full paradigm 
of a strong verb in this stem (harkub ‘mount’: 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1CS harkábk aharkub al-harkab al-harkaban 
2ms  harkábk tharkub tharkab tharkaban 


2fs harkábs tharkáybi thárkeb(iP? ^ thárkabon 
ams hərkūb yaharkub yaharkab yaharkaban 
ats harkabut tharkub tharkab tharkaban 


icd — herkóbki aharkaboh | alherkabóh | ol harkabáyyoan 
2cd . herkábki tharkaboh tharkabah tharkabdyyan 
amd  Aerkaboh yeharkaboh ^ yaharkabóh | ^ yeherkabáyyon 
3fd ^ harkabtoh ^ tharkaboh tharkabah tharkabdyyan 


icp _—harkoban naharkub naharkab nahárkabon 
2mp  herkóbkem _ tharkib thárkabam tharkaban 
2fp herkóbken | tharküban | thárkobon thárkaban 
amp  erkib yaharkib yehárkabam yəhárkəbən 
3fp . herküb tharküban | thárkaban thárkaban 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes: harkab- 
Imperative: ms hárkob, fs hdrkab (i), mp hárkabam, fp hárkaban 


Future: ms mahdarkab, fs maharkabeta, md mahdarkabi, fd maharkabéti, cp 
maharkabutan 


ML (out of more than 500 verbs), and these are listed by Bendjaballah and Ségéral. None 
of the exceptions occur in the texts, making them suspect. 

22 The rules for the appearance of A- are essentially the same as those for the prefix a- of the 
D/L-Stem (86.2) and the definite article a- (§ 4.4). 

23 The 2fs subjunctive and fs imperative forms should correctly be without the suffix -i, but 
younger speakers now use forms like tharkabi (with the suffix and no ablaut) on analogy 
with other verb stems. See further in the comment to text 24:6. 
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Note that the 1cp perfect form has the vowel o, while the 3ms has u. This is in 
contrast with the G-Stem, which has a in both forms, e.g., hakfodan ‘we let down’ 
(60:10) vs. G-Stem Kofüdan ‘we went down’ (25:7). The $1-Stem and T2-Stem also 
have 0 in the 1cp perfect. This interesting phenomenon is confirmed not only 
by the data from our texts, but also by data collected by recent fieldwork.?^ 

For verbs that lose the prefixed A in the perfect, the A reappears in the 
singular and plural forms of the subjunctive and conditional. Following is the 
complete paradigm of the verb (f)faruk 'frighten':25 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1Cs (fF forákk affaruk al-hafrak al-hafarkan 
2ms__(f)fardkk t(f foruk thafrak thafarkan 
2fs (F)foráks t(fifardyki — tháfrak(i) thafarkan 
ams  (f)oruk yaffaruk yeháfrak yeháfarkon 
3fs (fyfarkawt?® — t(f)foruk thafrak thafarkan 


icd -— (foy9rákki affarkoh Lefforkáh?"  l-əffərkáyyən 
2cd — (f)frákki t(fifarkoh — t(fyforkáh t (f farkáyyan 
amd  (f)orkoh yaffarkoh  yəffərkáh yaffarkdyyan 
3fd ss (f)fraktoh t(fifarkoh  t(f)farkah t (f farkáyyan 


icp (f forokon nafforük naháfrak naháforkon 
2mp  (fferókkem _ t(f)farik thafarkam thafarkan 
2fp (ffarákkon ^ t(fforuken — tháforkan thafarkan 


amp  (f)erik yaffartk yahdfarkam | yeháfarkon 
3fp (f foruk t(fforuken | tháforkan thafarkan 


24 Irefer to the data of Sabrina Bendjaballah, Julien Dufour, and Philippe Ségéral. My thanks 
to Sabrina Bendjaballah for bringing this phenomenon to my attention. 

25 As noted above, there is usually an epenthetic a after the first root consonant. I have 
included it in the paradigm. 

26 The underlying form is *(f)frakut (from the pattern (C, )C; C2C;ut), but there is metathesis 
of the a and the liquid (§ 2.2.3). Cf. also (f)fawtut ‘she ran away’ (22:70) < "ffaltut < "fflatüt. 
We see the same metathesis in the 3md perfect, dual imperfect, dual and plural subjunc- 
tive (except 1cp), conditional, plural imperatives, and future (except ms) forms. For verbs 
whose second root consonant is not a liquid, there is no metathesis; compare háfawtam 
‘escape (mp)! (< *hdflatam, 42:19) and hdgfalam ‘amuse (mp) (84:6). 3fs (f)forkáwt also 
has the expected diphthongization of u > dw after a glottalic consonant (§ 2.2.1). 

27 The subjunctive dual suffix is -áh instead of -áA (< *-€h) for this verb because of the glottalic 
k (see § 2.2.1). 
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3ms perfect base with object suffixes: (f)fark- 
Imperative: ms háfrok, fs hafrak(i), mp háfarkom, fp háforkon 


Future? ms mahdfrak, fs maffarkata, md mahdfarki, fd maffarkati, cp məf- 
forkáwton 


6.31 H-Stem Meaning 

The primary function of the Mehri H-Stem is causative (cf. Hebrew hiphil, Ara- 
bic af‘ala). The causative meaning is usually derived from a G-Stem verb. This 
includes causatives of some intransitive and stative verbs, meaning that the H- 
Stem has some overlap in function with the D/L-Stem. Some examples are: 


hasüs ‘rouse, wake up (trans.); bear (fruit)’ (cf. G oss ‘rise, get up; grow’) 

hawür ‘make blind’ (cf. Gb dywar ‘be blind’) 

habhül ‘cook, prepare’ (cf. G bahel ‘be cooked, ready’) 

habkoh ‘make s.o. cry’ (cf. G bakoh ‘cry’) 

habkoh ‘put aside, save’ (cf. Gb báyki ‘be left over, remain’) 

habruk ‘make (camels) kneel’ (cf. G barük ‘kneel (of camels)’) 

habawr ‘take out (animals) at night’ (cf. G bar ‘go out at night’) 

hadüug ‘suckle’ (= D/L odag; cf. G adüg ‘suck (at the breast)’) 

hadlul ‘lead, guide’ (= G dell lead, guide’) 

hadxáwl ‘make s.o. swear’ (cf. G daxal ‘swear, promise’) 

hadhub ‘flood (trans.)’ (cf. G dahéb ‘be flooded’) 

h(a hus ‘boil (meat and potatoes)’ (cf. G fhes ‘boil (intrans.)’) 

(f farud ‘frighten (animals) (cf. G farud ‘stampede, panic’) 

(f farük ‘frighten’ (cf. Gb firak ‘be afraid’) 

h(a )ftuk ‘take out/off/away' (cf. G ftūk ‘come/go out’) 

hagáwr ‘knock down’ (cf. G gar ‘fall’) 

haglül ‘light a fire; boil (trans.)’ (cf. G gall ‘be alight; boil (intrans.)’) 

(h)hawoh ‘drop, make fall’ (cf. G hawoh fall’) 

hakfud ‘take/let down’ (cf. G kafud ‘go down’) 

haksé ‘dry (trans.)’ (cf. Gb kdySa ‘be dry’) 

(h)hawüb ‘warm by the fire’ (cf. Gb hiwab ‘get warm’) 

(h)hanut ‘make s.o. break an oath’ (cf. Gb háynet ‘swear a lie, break an 
oath’) 


28 The fs future suffix is -ãta instead of -eta for this verb because of the preceding glottalic k 
(see § 2.2.1). Likewise, the fd suffix is -ati < -eti, and the cp suffix is -dwtan < -ütan. 
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(h)haruk ‘burn (trans.)' (cf. Gb háyrak ‘get burnt’) 

hawbis ‘dress s.o. (cf. Gb libas ‘wear’) 

hawsáwk ‘stick (trans.), attach’ (cf. Gb lisak ‘stick (intrans.), adhere’)9 

hamloh ‘fill (trans.)’ (= Ga mula/maloh; cf. Gb mila ‘be full’)3° 

hamluk ‘give s.o. legal possession of a woman in marriage’ (cf. G malik 
‘possess’ ) 

hamrüt ‘heat red-hot’ (cf. Gb mirat ‘be(come) red-hot’) 

hamwüt ‘kill’ (cf. G mot ‘die’) 

handür ‘give milk; suckle’ (cf. G nədür ‘drink milk (used of babies)’) 

hankawb ‘throw off (usually of a mount)’ (cf. Gb nikab ‘fall off (a 
mount)’) 

harküb ‘mount s.o. (cf. G raküb ‘ride, mount’) 

harwoh ‘give to drink’ (cf. Gb ráywi ‘drink to repletion’) 

(§)Sanoh ‘show’ (cf. Gb sini ‘see’) 

(t)tamum ‘finish (trans.), complete’ (cf. Gb tamm ‘be finished, finish 
(intrans.)’) 

(t)tawoh ‘feed’ (cf. G tawoh ‘eat’) 

hawkub ‘put in’ (cf. G wakub ‘enter’) 

hawka’ ‘put, put down’ (cf. Gb wika ‘be, become; stay’) 

hawrüd ‘take down to water’ (cf. G warüd ‘go down to water’) 

hawsáwl ‘take s.o. somewhere’ (= D/L awosal, though the D/L-Stem takes 
just one direct object; cf. Gb wisal ‘arrive, reach’) 

(x )xadum ‘employ, give work’ (cf. G xadum ‘work’) 

(x )xalus ‘mislead’ (cf. G xəlüs ‘get lost’) 

hazyüd ‘increase (trans.); give more’ (cf. G zayüd ‘increase (intrans.); 
be(come) more than’) 


Some H-Stem causatives have extended or narrowed in meaning, but the deri- 
vation can still be seen, for example: 


29 


30 


31 


hadroh ‘let the blood of a goat run over a sick person’ (cf. Gb dira ‘bleed 
(intrans.)')?! 


ML (s.v. lsk) has hawsük, but this is an error for hawsáwk; cf. the 3mp perfect hawsdyk, 


attested in text 17:9. 

ML (s.v. ml/mly) lists an H-Stem perfect mlü, but this is an error. The correct form hamloh 
appears in text 48:18. On the variant forms of the Ga-Stem, see § 7.2.9. 

ML (s.v. drv) lists a 3ms perfect dayar’, clearly a typo for dayra’, which is still very likely a 
error. The form should be dira (like wika); cf. dire in Jahn (1902: 173), with d for d in his 
Yemeni Mehri dialect. 
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hagful ‘cheer s.o. up’ (cf. G ġəfül ‘be carefree’) 

hagwus ‘put down (e.g., feet) under water’ (cf. G jos ‘dive’) 

haksáwm ‘spend the afternoon (to avoid the heat)’ (cf. Gb káysam ‘be 
cool") 

hargoh ‘reconcile with s.o. (usually a wife)’ (cf. Gb ráysi ‘be agreeable’) 

hawsáwb ‘hit (with a bullet)’ (cf. G sob ‘be/go straight’) 


Some H-Stem verbs are not causatives derived from a G-Stem, but can still be 


seen as causative in meaning. Such are: 


32 
33 
34 
35 


halük ‘light (trans.), kindle’ (cf. G aluk ‘make a fire’) 

hadndwn ‘imagine’ (cf. dann ‘thought’) 

(f)fakoh ‘cover’ (cf. $1 Safkoh ‘cover oneself") 

(f)fiik ‘give in marriage’ (cf. $1 fük ‘get married (female subject only)’)33 

hagnoh ‘warm (trans.)’ (cf. $1 Sagndh ‘get warm’ )34 

hagyug ‘bear young (of animals)’ (cf. gayg ‘man’) 

(k)kawr ‘(make s.t.) roll down’ 

(h)hakoh ‘give water to’ (cf. anomalous T2 (t)takk ‘drink’) 

(h)hamoh ‘call, name’ (cf. hamm ‘name’) 

handex ‘fumigate, perfume with incense smoke’ (cf. T1 náddox ‘get 
smoke in one's eyes’, nidex ‘(incense-)smoke’) 

hanhóh ‘burn (trans.)' (cf. $1 Sanhdh ‘get burnt") 

harbá ‘lift/pull/take up’ (cf. $1 šərbá ‘climb to the top of s.t?) 

harxóh ‘release, let go’ (cf. $1 Sarxoh and T1 rátxi ‘be untied, be released’) 

(§)Sawk ‘light (on fire), burn (trans.) (cf. T1 Sdtwak ‘miss, long for')?5 

hatláwk ‘release, set (a horse) after’ (cf. T1 tátlak ‘be released") 

hawgüs ‘take out/bring home animals in the early evening’ (cf. $1 $owgüs 
‘go (in the early evening)’) 

hawré’ ‘keep away, hold back (trans.)’ (cf. $1 Sawré? ‘back off, stand 
down’) 


The G-Stem 3ms perfect sawb, given in ML (s.v. swb), is surely an error for sob. 

On this anomalous verb, see further in § 7.2.14. 

See the comment to text 84:4. 

The form ($)sawk (3ms subjunctive yahdsak, 86:12) behaves as if its root were s'k (cf. 
(k)kawr). The Ti-Stem sdtwak, assuming it is connected (as Johnstone did), reflects a root 
wk. If the root were originally swk, as suggested in ML (s.v. $wk), we could perhaps argue 
for an anomalous change of 3ms perfect "ha$wük > *həfūk > "hasáwk > *hááwk > ($)sawk. 
Jahn (1902: 242) also recorded 3ms perfect sawk. 
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Many H-Stems do not function as causatives, and must simply be considered 


lexical. Some have roots that appear in other stems, while others do not. Many 


of these verbs that do not function as causatives (and many of those that do, 


for that matter) are likely borrowings from Arabic, especially from the Arabic 
C-Stem (Form IV, af'aía). Such are: 


36 


hāmūn ‘trust (in s.o.)’ (cf. Arabic C àmana ‘trust (in s.o.)’) 

hamur ‘order’ (cf. Arabic G amara ‘order’ vs. Mehri G amir ‘say’ [root 
mr]) 

hanoh ‘intend, mean’ (cf. mané ‘intent, intention’) 

harus ‘marry, get married’ (cf. Arabic G ‘arasa or D “arrasa ‘get married") 

hatum ‘spend the night’ 

habgaws ‘hate’ (cf. G bagas ‘dislike’; Arabic C abgada ‘hate’, but G bagida 
‘be hated’) 

habsáwr ‘see well’ (cf. Arabic C 'absara ‘see’) 

habsür ‘look forward to (s.t. good or bad); anticipate’ (cf. D/L abosor ‘give 
good news") 

habtá" ‘be late, be delayed’ (cf. batáy ‘slow, late’; Arabic C abtaa ‘be late") 

(f falut ‘escape, flee, run away’ (cf. Arabic C aflata ‘escape’; Mehri D/L 
folat ‘free oneself’, T1 fátlat ‘be untied’) 

(F for? ‘begin’ 

(f)farttk ‘recover from a fever’ (on the homophonous (f}farik ‘frighten’, 
see above)?6 

h(a fseh ‘stop doing, leave off 

h(a )ftoh ‘advise; focus on’ (cf. Arabic C ‘afta ‘give a (legal) opinion’) 

hagbur ‘give help’ (cf. $1 Sagbur ‘ask for help from’) 

hagdoh ‘forget, lose’ 

hagsáwb ‘lose s.t. of importance’ (cf. G gasdwb ‘disarm, take by force, the 
meaning of which is more causative than the H-Stem) 

(h)hakáwt ‘give birth (used of camels)’ (cf. Arabic C asqata ‘let fall, drop; 
have a miscarriage") 

(h)hawül ‘understand (a language)’ (probably cf. Arabic C a/mala 
'convert, translate") 

(k)kabür ‘stay with s.o. to drink milk’ 

hakbül ‘arrive, draw near’ (cf. Arabic C aqbala ‘draw near’) 

hamrus ‘nurse, look after’ (this is the opposite of causative; cf. Gb miras 


‘be ill’) 


This verb is considered an H-Stem in ML (based on the imperfect forms listed), but the 


forms in the texts (84:6, 84:7, 84:8) are ambiguous and could be either G- or H-Stems. 
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hanfex ‘blow, breathe’ (seems to = G nafx) 

hangud ‘go to Najd (in Dhofar} (denominative from nagd ‘Najd’; cf. 
Arabic C ‘anjada ‘travel in the Najd’) 

hankur ‘feel; understand, realize’ (cf. Gb nikar ‘understand, catch on’) 

hansur ‘have had enough sleep; feel refreshed’ (cf. Arabic C ansara 
'resurrect from the dead") 

harguf ‘shiver (with fever)’ (cf. Arabic C arjafa ‘shiver’) 

harhün ‘pawn; leave s.t. as a pledge’ (cf. Arabic C ‘arhana ‘pawn; leave s.t. 
as a pledge) 

harsoh ‘cast anchor’ (cf. Arabic C ‘arsd ‘cast anchor’) 

harxáws ‘give permission to leave’ (cf. $1 Sarxaws ‘take/want leave’; 
Arabic D raxxasa ‘permit’) 

hasbah ‘be/happen in the morning; become’ (cf. Arabic C asbaha 
‘be/happen in the morning; become’; Mehri k-sdbah ‘morning’;) 

hasfur ‘whistle’ (cf. Arabic G safara and D saffara ‘whistle, but Judeo- 
Arabic C ‘asfara ‘whistle’) 

hasráwb ‘be ill’ 

h(a)thum ‘think, imagine, suspect’ 

(t)taloh ‘regret’ 

hawfoh ‘pay a debt’ (perhaps cf. wofi ‘honest’) 

hawhoh ‘come to help’ 

hawloh ‘go back to, turn towards, direct oneself to’ (cf. Arabic C ‘awla 
‘turn back/towards’) 

hawsáwf ‘describe’ (= D/L awosaf; cf. wasf ‘description’ [< Arabic]) 

(x )xasadwb ‘send; send for’ 

(x )xawoh ‘send s.o. confidentially’ 

hazbur ‘feel pleasure at s.o's misfortune’ 


H Internal Passive 


An H-Stem internal passive exists in Mehri, but is very rare. In the texts there is 


just one attested form: 


ksut agdnyat ber tahnet takáyk 0-awka, ‘she found the sack (of grain) 
already ground, (with) fine flour in it [lit. having been put in]' (97:16) 


The form d-awka must be a 3ms passive imperfect of the H-Stem hawka ‘put, 


place’; the verbal prefix ð- indicates a circumstantial (§7.1.10.1).3” It is inter- 


37 


Already Bittner (1915b: 11) analyzed the corresponding Yemeni Mehri verb (hiqa) in 
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esting that the characteristic A- of the H-Stem is not present in this passive 
form (see the discussion in § 6.2.2). As noted in the comment to this text, the 
manuscript originally had an A (hawka), which was then crossed out. John- 
stone (1975a: 19) lists a passive 3ms perfect awka and 3ms imperfect/subjunctive 
yawka. He also lists one more H-Stem passive verb, namely, 3ms perfect aglel 
(probably better aglel) and 3ms imperfect/subjunctive yaglol, from the H-Stem 
haglül ‘boil’. More data are needed on the H-Stem passive. 


6.4 S-Stems 


Mehri possesses two stems that are characterized by a prefixed š. The one which 
we will call the $1-Stem is by far the more common of the two. It has the basic 
pattern §aCCaC in the gms perfect. The other $-Stem, which we will call the $2- 
Stem, has the basic pattern saCéCaC in the 3ms perfect. The $2-Stem, like the 
D/L- and T2-Stems, is characterized by a suffixed -an on all imperfect forms. 
Bittner (191: 51) and Johnstone (1975a: 13; ML, pp. xxi, lix) referred to both of the 
S-Stems as causative-reflexive verbs, but this designation is not very accurate, 
as will be seen below. 

The Mehri (and other MSA) S-Stems do not derive from the Proto-Semitic 
C-Stem, which had a prefixed *s-, and which is the source of the Š-Stem in 
Akkadian, Ugaritic, and some OSA languages (e.g., Qatabanic). The Semitic C- 
Stem is the source of the MSA H-Stem, which in Mehri exhibits the shift of 
the prefix *sV- > AV- (and > V- elsewhere in MSA) that we see in most West 
Semitic languages. The Mehri prefix š- comes from an earlier *st-, that is, from 
a Semitic Ct-Stem, corresponding to the Arabic istaf‘ala (Form X). The MSA Ct- 
Stem split into two types, an Si-type and an S2-type, mirroring the two types 
of T-Stems (§ 6.5).38 The developments in both the forms and meanings of the 
MSA Š-Stems have some limited similarities with developments of the Ct-Stem 
in Arabic dialects of the region, but these connections remain to be explored 
in detail.?9 


Müller's version of the story (Müller 1902: 119) as an H-Stem passive. The Jibbali version 
(JLO, p. 562, text 97:16) also has an H-Stem passive. 

38 Verbs with the pattern istaffa‘ala (a CtD-Stem) are also occasionally found in colloquial 
Arabic dialects, including outside of Southern Arabia, though it is not a productive stem 
like the MSA 32-Stem. 

39 Holes (2005) discusses some developments of the istaf‘ala (Form X) in Gulf Arabic, but 
with no reference to MSA languages. 
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6.4.1 $1-Stem Form 
The basic pattern of the 3ms perfect is SaCCuC. When the first root consonant 
is voiceless and non-glottalic, but the second is voiced or glottalic, then the a 
of the prefix is not present; instead, there is an epenthetic a following the first 
root consonant, e.g., Sxabur ‘ask’ and škəlūt ‘listen to a story’. The exception is 
if the first root consonant is s or §, e.g., Sosdük ‘believe s.o. is telling the truth’ 
(not **Ssaduk). If both the first and second root consonants are voiceless and 
non-glottalic, then we find a cluster of three consonants, which can optionally 
be broken up with an epenthetic a after the prefix, e.g., Sfteh or Safteh ‘be mated 
(female animals). 

The conjugation of the $1-Stem is parallel to that of the H-Stem, with š where 
the H-stem has A. Following is the full paradigm of a strong verb in the $1-Stem 
(Sandur ‘vow, promise’): 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1CS Sandark asandür al-Sdndar Lasandaran 
2ms  Sanddrk tSandur tšánðər tšánðərən 
2fs Sandars tSandayri t$óndar(iP? ^ tSandaran 
gms šənðür yasandur yasdndar yesánderan 
afs Sandarit tsandur tšánðər tšánðərən 
icd šənðárki asandaroh ^ Lesenderóh l-əšənðəráyyən 
2cd šənðárki tSandaroh tSandardh tSandarayyan 
amd šənðərðh yesenderoh ^ yesenderóh ^ yesenderáyyen 
3fd ^ Sondartoh ^ tsandaroh tSandarah tSandarayyan 
icp  šənððrən nasandur nəšánðər nəšánðərən 
2mp  senOórkem _ tSandir tšánðərəm tšánðərən 
2fp  šənðórkon tšənðūrən tšánðərən tSdndaran 
3mp šənðiīr yasandir yasandaram yəšánðərən 
3fp  sandur tSanduran _— tSdndaran tSandaran 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes: sandar- 
Imperative: ms sánder, fs séndar(i), mp Sandaram, fp Sdndaran 
40 As with the H-Stem ($6.3, n. 23), some speakers today may add a final -i to the 2fs 


subjunctive and imperative, though the forms should correctly be without the suffix -i. 
In our texts, no final - is used with these forms. 
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Future: ms masdndar, fs masandaréta, md masdndari, fd masandareti, cp 
masandarutan 


Like the H-Stem and T2-Stem, the 1cp perfect has the vowel ð, while the 3ms has 
u. This is in contrast with the G-Stem, which has ù in both forms, e.g., saksoran 
‘we ran short’ (9113) vs. G-Stem kaftidan ‘we went down’ (25:7). 


6.4. $i-Stem Meaning 
As mentioned above, Johnstone refers to the $-Stems as causative-reflexive 
verbs. This designation applies only to a minority of $1-Stems. Among the 
examples in the texts are: 


Sagul ‘hurry (oneself)’ (cf. H hagül ‘make s.o. hurry’) 

Sobdüd ‘separate oneself from’ (cf. D/L abdid ‘separate (trans.)’) 

Shawub ‘warm oneself by the fire’ (cf. H (h)hawüb ‘warm by the fire 
(trans.)’) 

Sakhawb ‘play the harlot’ (cf. H hakháwb ‘turn a woman into a harlot; 
seduce’) 

Sakwoh ‘become strong’ (cf. Gb káywi ‘be strong, H hakwoh ‘strengthen’) 

Sawnex ‘rest, be(come) rested’ (cf. H hawnex ‘give s.o. rest’) 

Sarb@ ‘climb (to the top)’ (cf. H harbá" ‘lift, pull up’) 

Sawré' ‘back off, stand down’ (cf. H hawré' ‘keep away, hold back (trans.)’) 


There are a few verbs that might be called causative-passive, since they can be 
seen as the passive of a corresponding causative (H-Stem) verb. Such are: 


Sadlul ‘be guided; need directions’ (cf. H hadlul ‘lead, guide’) 

Sfuk ‘get married’ (used with a female subject only) (cf. H (f)fük ‘give in 
marriage")! 

samlük ‘be given legal possession of a woman in marriage’ (cf. H hamluk 
'give s.o. legal possession of a woman in marriage") 

Sordüd ‘get back; ask for s.t. back’ (cf. H hardüd ‘give back’) 

Sawsawb ‘be wounded, be hit (with a bullet)’ (cf. H hawsáwb ‘hit (with a 
bullet)’) 

Sosyuk ‘get fed up; have trouble’ (cf. G fayük ‘be fed up’, D/L agyik and H 
hagyuk ‘make s.o. fed up’) 

Sawfoh ‘be revenged for s.o., avenge s.o.; be paid a debt’ (cf. H hawfoh ‘pay 
a debt’) 


41  Onthis anomalous verb, see further in § 7.2.14. 
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§(a)xtun ‘be circumcised’ (cf. G xtun ‘circumcise’, H h(a )xtun ‘have a 
child circumcised’) 


A few S1-Stems have a meaning something like ‘believe s.o./s.t. is X’: 


Sabdoh ‘not believe, believe s.o. is lying’ (cf. G badoh ‘lie, tell a lie") 

Skabur ‘consider large’ (cf. Arabic Ct istakbara ‘consider large") 

§(a)ktur ‘be too much; think s.t. is too much’ (cf. Gb kitar ‘be abundant’, 
H haktur ‘say/give more’; Arabic Ct istaktara ‘think s.t. is too much’) 

Sasduk ‘believe s.o. is telling the truth’ (cf. G saduk ‘tell the truth")? 

Stakawl ‘find guests unwelcome; (+ reflexive hanof-) think oneself a 
burden’ (cf. Gb tikal ‘be heavy’, H (t)takáwl ‘put a heavy load on’; 
Arabic Ct istatqala ‘find s.t. annoying or burdonsome’)*? 


However, most $1-Stems can only be categorized as lexical. Examples are: 


Sadur ‘refuse s.o. (cf. H hadur ‘excuse, excuse oneself’) 

Safoh ‘recover, improve in health’ (cf. afyat 'health") 

Semin ‘believe; listen to, obey’ (cf. H hēmūn ‘trust’) 

sénus ‘dare’ 

Sasur ‘love, like, be keen on’ 

sasoh ‘be/get worried about’ 

Soda ‘curse, insult’ (cf. dawet ‘complaint’) 

Sadhik ‘look, look down’ 

Sadruk ‘survive’ (cf. G darük ‘come quickly to help’, D/L adorak ‘save s.o/s 
life by giving water’) 

§(a )fteh ‘be mated (female animals) (cf. G foth ‘open’) 

Saghum ‘set off (in the morning)’ (cf. G gahem ‘go, go in the morning’) 

Sagháwd ‘be(come) convinced’ (cf. G gahad ‘deny, refuse; convince’) 

Sogbür ‘ask for help from, collect funds from’ (cf. H hagbur ‘give help’) 

Sagloh ‘buy s.t. at a high price’ (cf. H hagloh ‘sell s.t. at a high price’) 

Sawgawr ‘raid’ (cf. Gb áywer ‘be distracted, not pay attention’, D/L agwir 
‘distract, keep occupied’) 

šhəmūm ‘be encouraged, be bold’ 


42  Wealso find Sasditk. See further in the comment to text 20:6. 

43 ML (s.v.tkl) gives an H-Stem hatkáwl, but we do not expect the prefix h- before the voiceless 
t. I assume it is an error, though this needs to be confirmed. (See also § 6.3, n. 21.) The 
unexpected prefix is also given in JL for the Jibbali cognate. 
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Shagoh 'stand firm; settle a difficulty' 

Shayur ‘be paralyzed with fear’ (cf. G hayur ‘be confused, get lost’) 

Skalul ‘catch (in one's hands)’ (cf. H (k)kalul ‘catch (s.t. dropping)’ 

Skalut ‘listen to a story’ (cf. G kəlūt ‘tell’) 

§(a)ktub ‘have s.o. write (a charm)’ (cf. Arabic Ct istaktaba ‘have s.o. write 
s.t) 

Sokroh ‘hide (intrans.), hide oneself’ (cf. G karoh ‘hide (trans.)’) (reflex- 
ive, but there is no recorded H-Stem of this root) 

Sakrawr ‘confess’ 

Saksdwr ‘run out of, run short of’ (very close to G kasdwr 'be/fall short; 
run short of’) 

Sakgoh ‘be paid off, receive blood-money' (cf. G kagoh ‘pay off, pay blood- 
money?) 

Saktá' ‘become despondent, tired (of a situation)’ (cf. Gb Káyta ‘be tired’) 

šəmdūd ‘take s.t. (from s.o.)' (cf. H hamdiid ‘give’) 

samrü$s ‘fall ill; be ill’ (cf. Gb miras ‘be ill’; H hamrüs ‘nurse, look after’ is 
not causative) 

Sandum ‘renege, ask for s.t. back’ (cf. Gb nidam ‘repent of s.t., be sorry 
about) 

Sandur ‘vow, promise’ (H handur seems to have a similar meaning) 

Sanhawr ‘complain, lodge a complaint’ 

Sansawr ‘be victorious’ (cf. nésar ‘victory’) 

Sarhdwm ‘get rain (in a dry period)’ (cf. rahmet ‘rain’) 

Sasfoh ‘find out; gather news’ (cf. safot 'news") 

Sashah ‘be(come) healthy’ (cf. sahh ‘alive, healthy’, sahhat ‘health’) 

Sasháwr ‘be branded’ (cf. G sahar ‘brand’) 

Sagyum ‘run short of milk’ (cf. $áymot ‘shortage of milk’) 

Sawdé’ ‘keep safe’ (cf. H hawdé? ‘give s.o. protection’; Arabic Ct istawda‘a 
‘entrust, give for safekeeping’) 

Sawgus ‘go (in the early evening)’ (cf. H hawgus ‘take out/bring home 
animals in the early evening’) 

Sawkuf ‘sleep, fall asleep’ (cf. H hawkuf ‘let s.o. ill rest on one's shoulder; 
set up (a stone)’) 

Sxabur ‘ask’ (cf. Arabic tD taxabbara and Ct istaxbara ‘inquire’) 


While a large number of D/L-Stems and H-Stems have clear Arabic counter- 
parts, most $i-Stems do not. And when there is an Arabic cognate, the $1-Stem 
does not regularly correspond to any one Arabic verbal stem. For example, 
from the above lists, Sadur, Sansawr, §(a)xtun, and probably soda correspond 
to Arabic Gt-Stems (Form VIII, ifta‘ala); §(a )ktub, §(a )ktur, Samdud, stakawl, and 
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Sawdé correspond to Arabic Ct-Stems (Form X, istaf‘ala); Sagul, samluk, sawfoh, 
and sxabur correspond to both tD- and Ct-Stems (Forms V and X, tafa“ala and 
istaf‘ala); Shayur corresponds either to a tD- or Gt-Stem (Form V or VIII, tafa“ala 
or ifta‘ala); Sawgáwr and sakrdwr to C-Stems (Form IV, af'ala); S&mün to both 
a C- and Gt-Stem (Forms IV and VIII, af'ala and ifta‘ala); Safoh and Sa$yük to a 
tL-Stem (Form VI, tafa‘ala); Skabür to both a C- and Ct-Stem (Forms IV and X, 
'af'ala and istaf‘ala); and Sasdük to a D-Stem (Form II, fa“ala). This can be seen 


more clearly in the following table: 


D C tD tL Gt Ct 
Soda x 
Sadur x 
safoh x 
Sagul x x 
šēmūn x x 
Sawgawr x 
Shayur x x 
Skabur x x 
S(a )ktüb x 
S(a )ktür x 
Sakrawr x 
šəmdūd x 
šəmlūk x x 
Sansdwr x 
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Sasduk x 

Sasyuk x 

Stakawl x 
Sawde x 
Sawfoh x x 
Sxabur x x 
š(ə )xtun x 


As evident from the table, the Mehri $1-Stems most often correspond to Arabic 
Ct- and Gt-Stems, but without the relative regularity or predictability that we 
see in the Mehri D/L- and H-Stems. As discussed in §6.4, the morpheme §, 
characteristic of the S-Stems, comes from an earlier *st, seen also in the Arabic 
Ct-Stem (Form X, istaf'ala). 


6.4.3 S2-Stem Form 
The basic pattern of the 3ms perfect is 2CeCaC, and like the D/L-Stem and T2- 
Stem, it is characterized by a suffixed -an on all imperfect forms. If the first root 
consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic, then vowel a of the prefix is lost, e.g., 
shéwab ‘think, figure’. Following is the full paradigm of a strong verb in the S2- 
Stem (Sanesam ‘sigh’): 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1CS Sandsmak asnasman l-a$nesam l-asnasman 
2ms  sandsmak tasndsman*+ tasnésam tasnásman 
2fs Sandsmas tasnásman tasnésam tasnásman 
3ms sanésam yasndsman yesnesam yasndsman 
3fs Sansamet tasnásman tasnésam tasndsman 


44 Before s, the prefix should be t-, not ta-, but we usually find the latter in the $2-Stem prefix- 
conjugations because of the following consonant cluster. 
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icd — Sandsmaki*® ^ aSnasmdyyan | Lesensemáh l-əšnəsmáyyən 


2cd = Sandsmaki tasnasmdyyan | toSonsomóh | tosnosmáyyon 
3md = Sansamoh yasnasmdyyan  yasansamdh | yasnasmáyyon 
3fd ^ sansamtoh tasnasmdyyan | toSonsomóh | tosnosmáyyon 
icp — Sanásmon nasndsman nasnésam nasndsman 
2mp sandsmakam  tasndsman tasndsmam  təšnásmən 
2fp  sandsmakan təšnásmən tasndsman tasndsman 
3mp sandsmam yasndsman yasndsmam yəšnásmən 
3fp  šənēsəm tasndsman tasndsman tasndsman 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes: sanasm- 
Imperative:*6 ms sanésam, fs Sanésam, mp šənásməm, fp sandsman 


Future: ms masneésam, fs masonsameta, md masnásmi, fd masansameti, cp 
masansamutan 


6.4.4 S2-Stem Meaning 

Johnstone (ML, p. lxiii), wrote that many verbs of the $2 pattern have an 
implication of reciprocity, and this claim holds true. That is not to say that 
these are reciprocal verbs. For example, the verbs sanéwas ‘wrestle with’ and 
Sagelas ‘quarrel with’ can be used with a singular subject and a direct object. 
However, the actions referred to (wrestling and quarreling) are reciprocal in 
nature. Likewise, Salebad means ‘shoot back at’ and takes a singular subject, 
but the implication is that shots are being fired in both directions. If these were 
true reciprocals, they would mean ‘wrestle with one another’ and ‘shoot at one 
another, etc. This kind of explicit reciprocity is normally expressed with a T- 
Stem (see below, § 6.5). Attested $2-Stem verbs with implied reciprocity are: 


Sadal ‘bet s.o. 
Sadeyan ‘borrow’ (cf. D/L adyin ‘give credit; lend money’; Arabic Ct 
istadana ‘borrow’) 


45 ML (p. lxiii) has the 1/2 dual form sansdmki, but I assume this is an error, since we do 
not expect a stressed vowel between the second and third root consonants. This needs 
confirmation. My suggested sandsmaki would likely be pronounced sandsamki. Likewise, 
I expect that the 2mp/2fp forms would be pronounced with -am- for -ma-. 

46 The only S2-Stem imperative attested in the texts is ms Saréwag (56A:2), from a text that 
was not published by Stroomer. 
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Sagélas ‘quarrel with; tell s.o. off’ (cf. T1 gátləs ‘quarrel with one another’) 

Salebad ‘hit, shoot back ať (cf. G awbud ‘hit, shoot’) 

Sanewas ‘wrestle with, struggle with’ (cf. T2 antawüs ‘wrestle with one 
another’) 

Sarewag ‘consult with’ 

Sawéd ‘arrange a meeting; promise’ (cf. wéd ‘appointment, promise’) 

Sazéfar ‘struggle with s.t? 


Other $2 verbs have no implication of reciprocity, and must simply be consid- 
ered lexical. Such are: 


Sagemel ‘take all of s.t? (cf. G gamul ‘buy the whole of s.t., gamlet ‘total’) 

šhēwəb ‘think, figure’ 

Sxarag ‘read; interpret’ (cf. Arabic D xarraja ‘interpret, deduce’ and Ct 
istaxraja ‘deduce’) 


As already mentioned, and as is clear from the lists of $1- and $2-Stems above, 
$2 verbs are overall much less common than $1-Stems. In fact, the $2-Stem is 
the least common of the six triliteral derived stems. 


6.5 T-Stems 


Mehri possesses two derived verbal stems that are characterized by an infixed t, 
which is inserted between the first and second root consonants. Both T-Stems 
occur fairly frequently. The one which we will call T1 has the basic pattern 
CátCaC in the 3ms perfect. The other stem, which we will call T2, has the basic 
pattern aCtaCüC in the 3ms perfect. The T2-Stem, like the D/L- and $2-Stems, is 
characterized by a suffixed -ən on all imperfect forms. Johnstone (1975a: 13; ML, 
pp. xxi, xlvii) refers to both of the T-Stems as reflexives, but this designation 
covers just a minority of T-Stem verbs. Besides reflexives, we find reciprocals, 
passives, and a number of verbs without a clear derivational meaning. 


6.51 . Ti-Stem Form 

The Ti-Stem is characterized by an infixed t, which is inserted between the first 
and second root consonants. It is distinguished from the T2-Stem by its vocalic 
patterns, and by the lack of the suffix -an in the imperfect forms (save the 2fp 
and 3fp). The base pattern of the strong verb in the perfect is CatCaC. If the 
second and third root consonants are voiceless and non-glottalic, then the a 
in the second syllable of the perfect is lost phonemically, though epenthetic 2 
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may be heard, e.g., watxf or wátxaf ‘come (in the evening)’; see further on such 


verbs in $ 7.242. Following is the full paradigm of a strong verb in the Ti-Stem 


(gátbar ‘meet one another’): 


47 


48 


49 


50 
51 


Perfect Imperfect^ Subjunctive Conditional 
1CS gátbarak agtabur l-agtibar l-agtabran 
2ms  gdtbarak tagtabur tagtibar tagtabran 
2fs gatbaras tagtabdyri tagtibar*® tagtdbran 
3ms = gdtbar yagtabur yagtibar yagtabran 
3fs gatbarot tagtabur tagtibar tagtabran 


icd — gdtbarki agtabroh l-agtabrah l-agtabrayyan 
2cd ġátbərki tagtabroh tagtabrah tagtabrdyyan 
amd = gatbaroh yagtabroh yagtabrah yagtabrayyan 
3bfd gatbartoh ^ togtebroh tagtabrah tagtabrdyyan 


icp — gdtbaran nagtabur nagtibar nagtábran 
2mp  dgátberkem  tejtobir tagtabram tagtabran 
2bfp  gátberken  tagtaburan tagtdbran tagtdbran 
amp gdtbaram yegtobir yagtabram yagtabran 
3fp | gatbar tagtaburan tagtabran tagtabran 


3ms perfect base with object suffixes:?? gatbar- 
Imperative: ms gatibar, fs gatibar, mp gatdbram, fp gatdbran 


Future? ms magtibar, fs mogtabreta, md magtdbari,°! fd magtabreti, cp 
magtabritan 


If the second root consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic, then there is normally no 
vowel after the infix t. So from the verb ndtfaz ‘cut one's foot’, we find 1cs imperfect antfuz, 
though this may also be pronounced antafiz. 

The 2fs subjunctive and fs imperative are distinguished from the ms in verbs whose third 
root consonant is y, e.g., gatáyr ‘speak’, fs gatdyri (cf. 94:9, 94:10). It is likely that at least 
some other Ti-Stem verbs have -i in the 2fs subjunctive and imperfect, especially among 
younger speakers. 

Because T1-Stems are generally not transitive, they are rarely found with object suffixes. 
One example from the texts is ratkyis ‘he read it’ (85:19). 

Only about ten Ti-Stem futures are attested in the texts. 

The paradigmatic md form in ML (p. lxx) is the incorrect montótzita (root nfz), a form 
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When the second root consonant is a sibilant, dental, or interdental (s, s, $, $, 
Š, $, t, t, d, ð, ð, or z), then the infix t assimilates to that consonant in the perfect, 
for example, ndttab ‘he dropped’ < *náttab and fássoh ‘he was embarrassed’ 
< “fatgah. For most of these same consonants, we see assimilation also in 
the imperfect (parallel to the assimilation we see in the T2-Stem perfect and 
subjunctive), e.g., yanattáwb ‘he drops’ (< *yanattub < *yantatub [or *yanattub| 
< *yantatub).52 With geminate roots (87.2.11), we find a geminate t in place of 
the second root consonant, e.g., háttam ‘he was sad’, not **hdtmam (root hmm). 
More examples of these changes can be found in the next section. 


6.5.2 Tr-Stem Meaning 
A number of Ti-Stems are reciprocals. Since reciprocals occur only in the dual 
and the plural, the 3mp forms of the perfect are given below after the 3ms 
singular forms. These “singular” forms are actually valid forms, since the 3ms 
and 3fp are identical for all verbs in the perfect. Such are: 
báttad (pl. bdttadam) ‘part from one another'53 
gátlos (pl. gatawsam) ‘ 
gatbar (pl. gatbaram) 
gatrab (pl. gatarbam) ‘know one another’ (cf. G garüb ‘know’) 
hatrab (pl. hatarbam) ‘be at war with one another’ (= T2 ahtorüb; cf. D/L 
(h)horab ‘be at war with s.o.; Arabic tL taharaba and Gt ihtaraba ‘be 
at war with one another’) 
kátlot (pl. kátawtam) ‘talk to one another’ (cf. G Kalut ‘tell’) 
látbad (pl. latbadam) ‘fight with one another'9^ (cf. G labud ‘hit, shoot’) 
láthak (pl. lathakam) ‘catch up to one another’ (cf. G ahak ‘catch up to, 
overtake’; Arabic tL talahaqa ‘catch up to one another’) 
lattag (pl. láttagam) ‘kill one another’ (cf. G /utag ‘kill’) 
tátan (pl. tátanam) ‘stab one another’ (cf. G tan ‘stab’) 


quarrel with one another’ 
‘meet one another’ (cf. G gabur ‘meet s.o.’) 


clearly mangled by a typesetter. Luckily, there is one md form attested in the texts, namely, 
magtdbari ‘we will meet’ (94:43). This form was incorrectly parsed by Johnstone; see § 3.2.3, 
n. 9. 

52 See also § 2.1.8 and the comment to text 53:3. 

53 The form bdddad is given in ML (s.v. bdd), but this is an error. The texts consistently have 
báttad (12:9; 12:13; 82:5; 94:47), as does the paradigm section of ML (pp. xlviii-xlix). 

54 In ML (sw. bd), this verb is translated as a passive ‘be hit, but in a passage like 12:12, the 
meaning is clearly reciprocal. 
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Others can be loosely classified as passives, intransitives, or reflexives, most 
often with a corresponding G-Stem: 


fattak ‘be released, set free’ (cf. G fokk 'release") 

fatkah ‘break in half (intrans.); be half gone’ (cf. D/L (f)fokah ‘break in 
half (trans.)’) 

Jássoh ‘be embarrassed’ (cf. G passive fosah ‘be embarrassed’, D/L 
(f)fosah ‘embarrass s.o.) 

gathi (pl. gathayam) ‘gather together (intrans.)’ (always plural) 

gátma (pl. gátmam) ‘gather (intrans.)' (always plural; cf. G guma ‘gather 
(trans.)’; Arabic tD tajamma'a and Gt ijtama‘a ‘gather, come together’) 

gatyad ‘get angry’ (cf. D/L agyid ‘anger’) 

háttam ‘be sad, be anxious’ (cf. Arabic Gt ihtamma ‘be grieved’) 

hátrok ‘move (intrans.)’ (= T2 əhtərük; cf. D/L (h )horak ‘move (trans.)’; 
Arabic tD taharraka ‘move (intrans.)’) 

kátta ‘be cut, be cut off’ (cf. G káwta ‘cut, cut off’; Arabic tD taqatta'a ‘be 
cut off’) 

kdttal ‘spill (intrans.) (cf. G fall ‘spill (trans.)’) 

kátlab ‘change form, change into (intrans.)’ (cf. G kalüb ‘turn; turn into 
(another shape)’) 

kátmah ‘despair, be disappointed’ (cf. D/L akomah ‘disappoint ’) 

mdathan ‘be in trouble; be upset’ (cf. G mahan ‘give s.o. bad news; disturb 
s.o.) 

mátxok ‘come out, be pulled out (said of a dagger)’ (cf. G maxak ‘draw, 
pull out (a dagger)') 

náttab ‘fall off, drop (intrans. Y (cf. H hantáwb ‘drop (trans.), let fall’) 

rattas ‘be pressed, be compressed; be crowded’ (cf. G ross ‘press, 
compress’) 

sdthab ‘crawl on one's belly’ (cf. G shab ‘drag’) 

watkad ‘wake up (intrans.)' (cf. D/L awokad ‘wake up (trans.)’) 

wátx (o f ‘come (in the evening)’ 

xátlaf ‘change (intrans.); be different’ (cf. Gb xáyləf ‘succeed, come 
after; replace’; Arabic Gt ixtalafa ‘be different, differ (intrans.)’) 

xátyab ‘be disappointed, be frustrated’ (= T2 axtayub; cf. Arabic G xaba 
and tD taxayyaba 'be disappointed, be frustrated") 


Still others, including some transitive verbs, are probably best considered lexi- 
cal, such as: 
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gatri ‘speak’ (can be reciprocal when used in the dual and plural) 

hátraf ‘move (trans. or intrans.), go away’ (cf. G harüf ‘move, remove’) 

hátwag ‘need’ (cf. hogat ‘thing; need’; Arabic Gt ihtaja 'need")55 

kátnam ‘collect fodder’ (= D/L akonam and T2 aktanum) 

mátrok ‘draw (a dagger)’ (takes a d.o.) 

mátwi ‘have leisure time’ 

ratki ‘read’ (takes a d.o.) 

Sdtwak ‘miss, long for’ (cf. H ($)éawk ‘light (on fire), burn (trans.)'; Arabic 
tD tasawwaqa and Gt istaqa ‘long for')96 


The verb sitom ‘buy’ is historically a T-Stem of the root £m (cf. G som ‘sell’), 
but has come to behave completely as a Gb-Stem verb, as if from the root 
stm. 

Finally, note that T1-Stems can correspond to an Arabic tD-Stem (Form V, 
tafa“ala), tL-Stem (Form VI, tafa‘ala), or Gt-Stem (Form VIII, ifta ala). 


6.5.3 T2-Stem Form 

Like the T1-Stem, the T2-Stem is characterized by an infixed t between the first 
and second root consonants. The basic shape of the 3ms perfect is aCtaCuC, 
though the medial a is normally lost if the second root consonant is voiceless 
and non-glottalic. If the first root consonant is also voiceless and non-glottalic, 
then there are no further changes, e.g., aftkur ‘think, wonder’. Otherwise, the 
cluster resulting from the loss of the medial a is usually resolved by shifting the 
initial syllable from aC- to Ca-, e.g., watxáwr ‘stay behind, come late’ (« *watxur 
< “awtxur).5” 

In the Ti-Stem, the infixed t is adjacent to the second radical, where it 
is subject to regressive assimilation to dentals and interdentals. In the T2- 
Stem, it is normally adjacent to the first radical, and is subject to a different 
assimilation. For example, while the infixed t assimilates to the following s in 
the T1 form Kássi (< *kdtsi), it does not assimilate to the preceding s in the T2 
form estayur. There is, however, assimilation found with verbs whose second 
root consonant is t, d, d, s, or $ (and perhaps others), in which case we again see 
a shift of the initial syllable from aC- to Ce-, e.g., haddur ‘be careful’ (« *hatdur 
< *“shtadur) and waddawd ‘divide tasks among one another’ (< *watdáwd < 


55 See the comment to text 94:13. 

56 See the comment to text 14:6. On the form of the H-Stem, see § 6.3.1, n. 35. 

57 With certain first root consonants, there seems to be some free variation between the 
patterns aCtaCuC and CatCuC. See, for example, the comment to text 29:5. 
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*awtaddwd).58 As mentioned in § 6.5.1, the T1-Stem imperfect, which also has 
the underlying pattern (C)aCtaCuC, shows the same assimilation and shift in 
syllable structure. See also the discussion in § 2.1.8. 

We also see irregular assimilation of an initial root consonant A in two T2- 
Stem verbs, namely, attoma ‘listen’ (< *ohtoma, root hm‘) and the anomalous 
(t)takk ‘drink’ (root hky).5° 

Following is the full paradigm of a strong verb in the T2-Stem (axtaluf ‘differ, 
be different; disappoint, let s.o. down"): 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive®® Conditional 
1CS axtoláfk axtalifan Laxtalof Laxtalifan 
2ms _ axtaldfk taxtalifan taxtalof taxtalifan 
2fs axtalafs taxtalifan taxtaláyfi taxtalifan 
ams  exteluf yaxtalifan yaxtalof yaxtalifan 
3fs axtalfut®! ^ taxtalifon taxtalof taxtalifan 
icd — axtalfki axtalfayyan | Lextelfáh Lextolfáyyon 
2cd extelófki taxtalfáyyan təxtəlfőh taxtalfayyan 
amd  extelfoh yaxtalfayyan ^ yoxtelfáh yaxtalfdyyan 
3fd = axtalaftoh _taxtalfiyyan _taxtalfah taxtalfayyan 
icp _axtalofan naxtalifan naxtalof naxtalifan 
2mp axtaldfkam _ taxtalifan taxtalif taxtalifan 
2fp _ axtaléfkan _taxtalifan taxtalofan taxtalifan 
3mp  extelif yextolifon yaxtalif yaxtalifan 
3fp . exteluf taxtalifan taxtalofan taxtalifan 


58 Regarding the consonant s, data in ML are mixed and probably wrong in some places. 
We find /iessáwr with assimilation (s.v. Asr), but katsáwr (s.v. ksr) —surely to be corrected 
to kassdwr—and axtasdws (s.v. xss). However, text 55:16 clearly has xassdws. There is also 
mixed evidence for some of the other dentals and sibilants (e.g., t), atleast some of which 
are likely also subject to assimilation. More data are needed. 

59 On these verbs, see § 7.2.14 and the discussion in Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017a). 

60 That the subjunctive (and imperative) base has the vowel o, and not à (as in ML, pp. liv- 
lix), is proven by forms like 3fs tantakol ‘she should choose’ (15:21). If the underlying vowel 
were u, then this form would have a diphthong ( **tantakdw/), following the rule described 
in § 2.2.1. However, this 0 reduces to á, e.g., tagtfónk ‘she may cover her face for you’ (38:13) 
and yaxtardfs ‘he may harvest it’ (77:5). 

61  Theafs perfect of the T2-Stem sometimes has the suffix -ot. 
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3ms perfect base with object suffixes:9? axtalf- 
Imperative: ms axtalof, fs axtaláyfi, mp axtalif, fp axtalofan 


Future: ms maxtalif, fs maxtalfeta, md maxtalifi, fd maxtalfeti, cp məx- 


talfutan 


It should be noted that evidence for some forms of the T2-Stem is rather 
meager. For example, there are just two T2-Stem futures attested in the texts 
(36:5 and 56:19), and only five different imperative forms; see also n. 58. 

Like the H-Stem and S$1-Stem, the icp perfect has the vowel 6, while the 
gms has ü. This is in contrast with the G-Stem, which has à in both forms, 
e.g., ohtawolan ‘we went crazy’ (4:15) vs. G-Stem Kefüdan ‘we went down’ (25:7). 
Curiously, unlike the other derived verbal stems, the base of the future is not 
identical with that of the subjunctive and imperative (see § 7.1.6).92 


6.5.4 T2-Stem Meaning 

Roots found in the T2-Stem are most often also attested in the D/L-Stem, 
though the derivational relationship between the two is not always obvious. 
When there is a clear relationship, the T2-Stem is usually a passive of the D/L- 
Stem, less often a reflexive. Many T2-Stems are borrowings from the Arabic 
tD-Stem (Form V, tafa“ala) or tL-Stem (Form VI, tafa‘ala), which have a similar 
relationship with the Arabic D- and L-Stems. Examples of T2-Stem verbs that 
are passives or reflexives of the D/L-Stem are: 


watxdwr ‘stay behind, come late’ (cf. D/L awoxar ‘postpone’) 

atalum ‘learn’ (cf. D/L öləm ‘teach’; Arabic D ‘allama ‘teach’, tD ta‘allama 
‘learn’) 

atawür ‘be hurt’ (cf. D/L awir ‘hurt (trans.)’) 

atosi ‘have dinner, eat’ (cf. D/L osi ‘give dinner’)®* 


62 Because Ti-Stems are generally not transitive, they are very rarely found with object 
suffixes. No examples occur in the texts. 

63 This is the case also in Yemeni Mehri; see Bittner (1911: 43-49). The paradigm in Jahn (1905: 
93) is incorrect, and is contradicted by the data in Jahn (1902). 

64 In ML and HL (s.v. $y), the Mehri D/L-Stem is given as ‘asi, but this is probably an error. 
The expected D/L-Stem is osi, and this is the form listed in Jahn (1902: 166). If asi is indeed 
correct, it would be from an earlier "esi, and it would be a rare D/L-Stem of the pattern 
that we see in the verb séwar (see § 6.2.1). The Harsusi cognate às, given in ML and HL (s.v. 


*G, 


$y) is from an earlier "es, but in Harsusi this is the regular pattern of the D/L-Stem. 
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abtorük ‘be blessed’ (cf. D/L aborak ‘bless’; Arabic L baraka ‘bless’, tD 
tabarraka and tL tabaraka ‘be blessed’) 

agtfun ‘keep one's face covered (of a woman); seclude oneself’ (cf. D/L 
agofan ‘cover (the face); keep a woman in seclusion before marriage") 

haddur ‘be careful, take care (not to); look out for’ (cf. D/L (h )hodar 
‘warn’; Arabic D haddara ‘warn’ and tD tahaddara ‘be careful’) 

aktalub ‘be upset, be worried’ (cf. D/L akolab ‘upset’) 

amthul ‘ease up, become easier’ (cf. D/L amohel ‘ease, lighten")65 

asthul ‘go safely, go with good fortune’ (cf. D/L (s)sohal ‘bid farewell to’) 

awtalum ‘be prepared, be ready (of person or thing)’ (cf. D/L awolam 
‘prepare’ ) 

xassaws ‘get one's due; be brought to nought’ (cf. D/L (x )xsdys ‘give s.o. 
his due; bring to nought’ )66 


A number of T2-Stems are reciprocals, again often with a corresponding D/L- 


Stem verb. Since these reciprocals occur only in the dual and plural, the 3mp 


forms of the perfect are given below after the singular forms. The forms of the 


3ms perfect are still valid ones, since they are identical to the 3fp. 


65 
66 
67 


68 


ahtodi (pl. ahtadyam) ‘divide amongst one another’ (cf. D/L (h )hodi 
‘divide, share out’) 

ohtalüf (pl. ahtalif) ‘make a pact/alliance with one another’ (cf. $2 shalaf 
‘make an alliance with s.o.’) 

ahtarub (pl. ahtartb) ‘be at war with one another’ (= T1 hátrab; cf. D/L 
(h)horab ‘be at war with s.o.; Arabic tL taharaba ‘be at war with one 
another’)®? 

antowah (pl. antawham) ‘fight with one another’ 

artowa (pl. artáwam) ‘draw lots for portions’ (cf. D/L arowa ‘divide s.t. 
into portions’, ráwa ‘lot, portion’) 

artawug (pl. artawig or artáwgam) ‘plot against, make a plan (as a group)’ 
(cf. D/L arwig ‘consult, T1 rátwag ‘consult one another')98 

waddawd (pl. wadáwdom) ‘divide tasks among one another’ (cf. D/L 
awdid ‘assign tasks’) 


See the comment to text 29:5. 

See the comment to text 55:16. 

ML lists only the T1-Stem hdtrab, but the T2-Stem occurs in text 104:28. The T1-Stem occurs 
in text 104:29. 

On the variant forms of the 3mp perfect, see the comment on artáwgen in text 91:26. 
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Other T2-Stems must be considered lexical. Such are: 


69 
70 


71 


72 


atakáwd ‘believe’ (cf. Arabic Gt /'taqada ‘believe firmly’) 

atawüó ‘take refuge’ (cf. D/L awid ‘warn’; Arabic tD ta‘awwada ‘take 
refuge’ )®9 

atayun ‘betray’ 

abtoga ‘make purchases’ (cf. Arabic tD tabadda‘a ‘shop, purchase’) 

aftkur ‘think, wonder’ (cf. D/L (f)fokar ‘think’; Arabic tD tafakkara and Gt 
iftakara ‘ponder, reflect’) 

aftarug ‘watch, look at’ (cf. Arabic tD tafarraja ‘watch’) 

aftorah ‘be excited, look forward to’ (cf. Gb firah ‘be happy’, D/L (f)forah 
‘make happy’)”° 

aftaruk ‘dissipate, disperse (intrans.)’ (cf. G foruk ‘distribute guests over 
various houses’, T1 fátrak ‘become separated’; Arabic tD tafarraqa and 
Gt iftaraqa ‘disperse, become separated’) 

agtfuk ‘go astray (of women)’ 

agtarub ‘be away from home, be abroad; go down (of the sun)’ (cf. 
garáyb ‘strange’; Arabic tD tagarraba ‘be away from home, be abroad") 

(t)takk ‘drink’ (cf. H (h)hakoh ‘give water to’) 

attoma ‘listen to’ (cf. G huma ‘hear’; Arabic Gt istama'a ‘listen to’) 

ahtawul ‘go crazy’ (cf. Gb hdywal ‘be crazy’) 

aktawül ‘panic, get upset’ 

kaddum ‘go before, precede’ (cf. G kadum ‘go before’; Arabic tD taqad- 
dama ‘go before, precede’) 

katho’ ‘drink coffee’ (cf. kahwet ‘coffee’; Yemeni Arabic tQ tigahwa ‘have 
coffee")?2 


See the comment on dtwid in text 70:2. 

The attested 3ms imperfect form yoftárhan ‘he was excited’ (89:35) is the paradigmatic 
form for a T2-Stem with a root-final 4 (ML, p. lvii; see also § 2.2.2 and § 7.2.9). However, 
the attested 1cs imperfect form aftarihan ‘I was happy’ (89:21) looks like a paradigmatic T2 
imperfect for a strong verb (i.e., as if from “aftariih). 

In ML (s.v. frk), it is claimed that this T2-Stem verb is always plural, which is inaccurate; 
cf. the 3fs perfect in text 98:1. 

This verb, which is the only T2-Stem verb attested in the texts that is II-Guttural and 
III-w/y, is unusual in that the perfect and subjunctive have a final -o’, and not -oh, like 
III-w/y verbs in the G-, H-, and $1-Stems. Only with the Q-Stem agasro’ ‘chat at night’ do 
we also see a final -o*. But the pattern of katho’ does not look like a Q-Stem, and ML lists 
an imperfect with a suffixed -an, which can only be a T2-Stem form. See the comment to 
ktéhawyam in text 48:29, and additional forms in texts 59:14 and 85:15. 
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aktota ‘be helpless (from hunger or thirst)’ (cf. Arabic tD tagatta‘a ‘be at 
the end of one's resources, be helpless’) 

amtoni ‘wish’ (= Tı mátni, cf. Arabic tD tamanna ‘wish, desire’) 

amtorag ‘roll around in the dust’ 

antakáwl ‘choose’ (apparently = G nakdwl and D/L anokal ‘choose’) 

astomi ‘shout one’s tribal war-cry’ 

astawud ‘be blackened’?3 

astayur ‘defecate, go to the bathroom’ (cf. G sayur ‘go’, and the equivalent 
idiom sayur k-hanof- ‘go to the bathroom’ [lit. ‘go with oneself’]) 

astayud ‘fish, go fishing’ (cf. sayd ‘fish’; Arabic tD tasayyada and Gt istada 
‘hunt, catch’) 

astaláwl ‘wander aimlessly’ (cf. G gall and T1 Sdttal ‘migrate, move’) 

awtakul ‘rely on, trust’ (cf. D/L awokel ‘entrust with’; Arabic D wakkala 
‘entrust’ and tD tawakkala ‘rely on, trust’) 

awto$a (also awtosi) ‘perform ritual ablutions before prayer’ (cf. Arabic 
tD tawaddac ‘perform ritual ablutions before prayer’)’4 

axtaluf ‘differ, be different; disappoint, let s.o. down’ (T1 xátlaf can also 
have the latter meaning; cf. Arabic tL taxalafa and Gt ixtalafa ‘be 
different’) 

axtaruf ‘gather, harvest (e.g., fruit, honey)’ (cf. Gb xdyraf ‘ripen, bloom’) 

axtayun ‘have an illusion; create an illusion for s.o} 


A number of roots seem to occur with the same meaning in both of the T-Stems. 


Such are: 


Tı Aátrab ~ T2 ahtarub ‘be at war with o.a? (cf. Arabic tD and Gt) 
Tı hátrak ~ T2 ahtaritk ‘move (intrans.)’ (cf. Arabic tD) 

Tı kátnam ~ T2 aktanim ‘collect fodder’ 

Tı latham ~ T2 altaháwm ‘touch o.a? (cf. Arabic Gt) 

T1 mátni ~ T2 amtoni ‘wish’ (cf. Arabic tD) 

Tı xátləf ~ T2 axtaluf ‘disappoint s.o., let s.o. down’ 

Tı xátyab ~ T2 axtayub ‘be disappointed’ (cf. Arabic tD) 


Of course, it is very possible that we are misled by the brief definitions in 


ML or the limited contexts in which these verbs occur, and that on closer 


inspection the T1 and T2 verbs have different nuances. But assuming that the 


data are accurate for at least some of these pairs of verbs, we can explain 


73 
74 


See the comment on astawod in text 99:46. 
See the comment to text 48:11. 
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the identical meanings of the two stems quite easily. Most of these verbs are 
probably borrowed from Arabic, where the source verb is either a tD or a Gt. 
There is no rigid patterning for the borrowing of Arabic T-Stem verbs; we find 
some Arabic tD-, tL-, and Gt-Stems that correspond to Mehri Ti-Stems, and 
some that correspond to Mehri T2-Stems. In these synonymous pairs, the verb 
was borrowed into both stems. In the case of hátrab ~ ahtarib, we see that 
already in standard Arabic this verb appears either in the tD- or Gt-Stems with 
the identical meaning. 


6.6 Quadriliterals 


Quadriliteral verbs are relatively rare in the texts, with the exception of the verb 
abárka ‘run’, which appears more than a dozen times. There are three types 
of quadriliterals: a basic quadriliteral type (Q-Stem), an N-Stem quadriliteral 
type (NQ-Stem), and an S-Stem quadriliteral type (SQ-Stem). These will be 
discussed in turn below. Quinqueliterals (Qw- and Qy-Stems) will be discussed 
separately in § 6.7. 


6.61 Basic Quadriliterals (Q-Stems) 

Most quadriliteral verbs belong to the Q-Stem, for which there are two char- 
acteristic patterns for the perfect stem of the strong verb: (a)C,aC,C3aC, (true 
quadriliterals) and (a)CjaC; CjaC; (reduplicated verbs). The prefixed a- of both 
patterns is the same prefix that is found in the D/L-Stem, and is present in 
the same environments, namely when the initial root consonant is voiced or 
glottalic (§ 6.2). Like the D/L-Stem (and H-Stem), if the initial root consonant 
is voiceless and non-glottalic, then that consonant is geminated; however, an 
initial geminate consonant is usually simplified in word-initial position. The 
conjugation of the perfect looks similar to the D/L-Stem. Compare: 


3ms perfect 3mp perfect 


Q-Stem (true) amdarhab amárhabam ‘welcome’ 
Q-Stem (redup.) adámdam adamdamam ‘grope’ 
D/L-Stem arokab arákbam ‘put on fire’ 


H-Stem hakfud hakfid ‘let down’ 
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However, in the imperfect and subjunctive, the conjugation of Q-Stems 
mirrors more closely that of H- and Si-Stems, though the Q-Stem retains the 
prefix vowel a- like the D/L-Stem. Compare the following forms: 


3ms impf. 3mp impf. 3ms subj. 
Q-Stem (true) PA pn ; ) z a ) yamárhəb 
Q-Stem (redup.) | yadamdüm yadamdim | yadámdam 
H-Stem yahakfud yahakfid yahdakfad 
S1-Stem yasandur yasandir yasandar 
D/L-Stem yarákban yarákban yarokab 


The Q-Stem verbs found in the texts are: 


abárka ‘run’? 


adamdam ‘grope’ (= D/L admim) 
agasro’ ‘chat at night, chat all night’ (cf. gasrdwwan '(in) the early 


evening’ )”6 
(k)kárbal ‘crawl on one’s knees’ 


akálad (< *akál'ad) ‘roll (trans.)? 
amárhoab ‘welcome’ (cf. Arabic Q marhaba ‘welcome’, denominative 


from marhaba ‘welcome!’) 


amarkah ‘tidy up; drink coffee'78 


(t)tardam ‘mumble’ 


‘welcome’ 


'grope' 


‘let down’ 


75 The texts show that the 3ms imperfect is yabórka (e.g., 3:7), and not yabráka, as given in 


ML (s.v. brk“ and p. lxix). See further in § 2.2.2 and § 7.2.9. 


76 See the comment on nagásru in text 48:29. 


77 See the comment to text 67:4. 


78 Text 59 deals with a misunderstanding based on the two very different meanings of this 


verb in Omani Mehri (‘tidy up’) and Yemeni Mehri (‘drink coffee"). 
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For the true quadriliteral type, the second root consonant is nearly always a 
liquid or glide (r, L, w, or y). The one exception in the above list is agasro’, which 
has a final weak consonant w/y. 


6.6.2  N-Stem Quadriliterals (NQ-Stems) 

Quadriliteral roots can also be found in the NQ-Stem, with a prefixed mor- 
pheme n- that precedes the first root consonant in all tenses. As in some 
Ethiopian Semitic languages (e.g., Ge‘ez), the N-Stem is not productive as a 
derivational stem in Mehri, but is found only with quadriliteral roots. N-Stem 
quadriliteral verbs can be of two types: anC,aC,C3uC, (true quadriliteral) and 
anC,aC,C,uC, (reduplicated). The N-Stem quadriliterals attested in the texts 
are: 


anfadfud ‘have scabies, swellings’ (cf. fadfid ‘scabies, ringworm’) 

anhatmül ‘be smashed’ 

ankawdwl ‘have swollen testicles’? 

ansarxawf ‘slip away, sneak away (intrans.)’ (cf. Q Sorxáwf ‘sneak s.t. to 
s.o.) 


The NQ-Stem is sometimes a passive or intransitive of a Q-Stem, as with 
ənšərxáwf, above; for other examples, see ML (s.v. krbt and krfd). 

There is one non-quadriliteral N-Stem attested, namely, the future mankáyta 
(root kt‘, 99:28). This is undoubtedly a direct borrowing of the Arabic N-Stem 
(Form VII) inqata'a ‘expire’.®° ML also includes a few NQw- and NQy-Stems, 
namely, anhasibub ‘become smart’ (s.v. hsbb), ankafirur ‘pout’ (s.v. kfrr), and 
ansahéwu(w) ‘(camel) become fawn in color’ (s.v. s/mww).8! 


79 The verb appears in ML under the root k1, but the root must be kw, and the underlying 
form *ankaw ül; the first w of ankawdwl is the radical, while the second is the result of the 
shift à > dw, caused by the underlying guttural (see § 2.2.2). JL presents the root as k / 
kw'l. 

80 X Another pure Arabic verbal form in the texts is taággab ‘he was delighted’ (22:40) < Arabic 
ta‘ajjaba (colloquial ta‘ajjab). 

81 Sabrina Bendjaballah and Philippe Ségéral confirmed ankafirur and ansohewü(w) in the 
course of their fieldwork in Oman, but their informants did not recognize anhasibub. They 
also recorded NQw anzhawlül'slide over a surface’; cf. Qw zhawlul in ML (s.v. zhwll), which 
their informants did not recognize. 
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6.6.3 S-Stem Quadriliterals (SQ-Stems) 
Quadriliteral roots can in rare cases be found in an $Q-Stem, with a prefixed 
morpheme $-. The only such verb attested in the texts is: 


Sadárbos ‘call a camel by flapping one’s lips’ (cf. Q adárbes ‘flap one's lips 
to make a camel come’)82 


6.7 Quinqueliterals (Qw- and Qy-Stems) 


All quinqueliteral verbs can really be taken from triliteral roots with an infixed 
w or y after the second root consonant, and a reduplicated final root consonant. 
I call these Qw- and Qy-Stems. Only two Qw-Stems are attested in the texts, 
one of which is the very common verb sxawlül ‘sit, stay’. Only a handful of Qy- 
Stems are attested, all of which are rather rare. The basic patterns of the 3ms 
perfect are CjaC,awC3uC3 and Cj2C52yC3uC;, though the latter usually surfaces 
as Cj C5 (C5 uC; (also CjaC,eC;uC3 or CjaC;ayC3uC3).9? The vowel a between the 
first and second root consonants disappears when they are both voiceless and 
non-glottalic, as in sxawlul. 

Unlike the Q-Stems treated in § 6.6.1, Qw- and Qy-Stems have no prefixed 
a-, and the conjugation of all tenses mirrors that of the H-Stem. The complete 
conjugation of sxawliul ‘sit, stay’ is as follows: 


Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive Conditional 
1CS śxəwlēk (< *álk)  asxawlul L-a$xáwwoel Lasxawwalan 
2ms śxəwlēk (t)sxawlul (t)Sxawwal (t)$xáwwolon 
2fs Sxawles (t)$xowláyli — (t)éxáwwol (t)sxdwwalan 
ams  $xawlül yasxawlil yasxawwal yasxdwwalan 
3fs Ssxawallut (t)sxawlul (t)sxawwal (t)sxdwwalan 
icd — Sxawleki asxawalloh l-asxawlsh l-asxawlayyan 
2cd = Sxawleki (t)sxawalloh ^ (t)éxawláh (t)éxawláyyan 
amd  $xawolloh ye$xawelloh | yas$xawláh yasxawlayyan 
3fd ^ Sxawallatoh (t)sxawalloh ^ (t)éxawláh (t)éxawláyyan 


82 Inthe one place this occurs in the texts (7635), Ali pronounced it sadérbas on the audio 
recording. 

83 Some prefer to transcribe C,aC,uC3uC; in place of Cj3C52wC3üuC;, e.g., Sxulul for $xawlül. 
In Ali Musallam's speech, at least, $xawlül is a more faithful transcription. 
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icp — Sxawlulan na$xawlül 
2mp sxawlekam (t)$xawlil 
2fp | sxawlekan (t)$xawlülon 
amp śxəwlīl yasxawlil 
3fp | Sxawlul (t)sxawlilan 


nasxawwal 
(t)$xáwlam 
(t)$xáwlon 
yasxawlam 
(t)$xáwlon 
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nasxawwalan 
(t)$xáwwalan 
(t)$xáwwalan 
yasxadwwalan 
(t)$xáwwalan 


Imperative: ms śxáwwal, fs śxáwwaəli, mp sxawlam, fp $xáwlan 


Future: ms masxáwwol, fs masxawléta, md masxdwwali, fd masxawleti, cp 


masxawlutan 


The only other Qw-Stem verb attested in Johnstone's texts is zahawlul ‘slide 
across (a surface)’, attested just once in a poetic text not included in this 
volume, but published by Stroomer (text 79:8). Qy-Stem verbs found in the texts 


include: 


afirur ‘be(come) red’ (cf. ofar ‘red, brown’) 


anhaybub ‘low, shriek (of camels)’** 
Sagirür or Sagayrur ‘scream, shriek’ 
antirur ‘flow (of bloody’ 

xamilul ‘(tears) run silently, well up'85 


Among others in ML are: 


awbinun ‘become white’ (< *labinun; cf. awbon ‘white’) 


hawirur ‘turn black’ (cf. howar ‘black’) 


The fact that several verbs of this type are derived from color words makes obvi- 
ous the connection between this pattern and the Arabic stem if'alla (Form IX). 
This is not to say that the verbs are borrowed from Arabic. 

As mentioned above, ML also includes several NQw- and NQy-Stems; see 


further in § 6.6.2. 


84 We could, in theory, call this an NQ-Stem of a root hybb, but because of the reduplicated 
final root consonant it makes more sense as a Qy-Stem of a root nhbb. The same can be 


said of antirür. 


85 This appears in Johnstone's text 793, not published in this volume, but included in 


Stroomer's edition. 
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74 Verbal Tenses and Moods 


71.1 Perfect 
All perfects are formed by attaching the following suffixes to the appropriate 
verbal base: 
sing. dual plural 
1C -k -ki -ən 
2m -k -kəm 
-ki 
2f -Š -kən 
3m E -oh / -áh -am /— 
3f -ut/-0t/-et | -toh/-táh — 
Notes: 


[9] 


The 1cs and 2ms perfects are identical for every verb in the language. 

The 3ms and 3fp perfects are identical for every verb in the language. 

The 1cd and 2cd perfects are identical for every verb in the language. 

When the 3mp form does not have the suffix -om, it has an internal vowel 
change (ablaut) instead. As a general rule, this happens whenever the 3ms 
form has the vowel à in the final syllable. The suffix -əm is used more 
frequently in Yemeni Mehri. 

amp forms with only ablaut (no suffix -am) have an underlying final -a (« *- 
u) when object suffixes are added. This is why we see no vowel reduction in a 
form like wazawmham ‘they gave them’ (35:2, < *wazdwma-ham), rather than 
**wazámham (< **wazdwm-ham).} 


We know from other forms that the object suffixes themselves have no underlying vowel. Cf. 
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e The 3fs suffixes -ut and -ot are usually not free variants.? The suffix -ot is 
found with Gb-Stems, T1-Stems, II-Guttural verbs, III-Guttural verbs, and II- 
w verbs.3 

e The less common 3fs suffix -et and the 3d suffixes -óh and -tdh are used only 
with G passives, D/L-Stems, S2-Stems, and Q-Stems. 

* The ad suffixes -óh and -táh stem from an underlying -eh and -teh (< -e and 
-té). On the shift of -€h# > dh#, see § 2.2.4. 

* The allomorphs of the dual suffixes, -oh and -óh, likely both come from an 
earlier “ay. 


The basic use of the perfect is as a past tense, for example: 


sayáwr tawoli agáyg ‘they went to the man’ (3:15) 

hamakan ‘did you hear?’ (20:8) 

hét al matk la ‘didn’t you die?’ (20:69) 

barwot tet ‘the woman gave birth’ (24:4) 

mon amur hük ‘who told you?’ (36:27) 

sxawlil, wa-Samrus ‘they stayed, and he fell ill’ (48:6) 

kəśś bin Sótah w-abarka ‘he flashed his buttocks to us and ran’ (91:4) 
wa-koh al saydrs la ‘why didn't you go?’ (97:22) 

kdssam harohs ‘they cut off her head’ (97:52) 


We also find the first person forms of the perfect—at least with the verbs sayur 
‘go’ and gahem ‘go’— used as an immediate future, for example: 


wazmétham ‘she gave them’ (< *wazamut-ham); or wazdwman ‘they gave us’ (< *wazdwma- 
n), but wazmáten ‘she gave us’ (< *wazamiit-n). On the object suffixes, see § 3.2.3. The same 
underlying final -a is found in the Jibbali 3mp perfect (JLO, § 3.2.3), while in Bathari, the 
original -u remains, e.g., emoru ‘they said’, matu ‘they died’, noka'u ‘they came, and rékabu 
‘they mounted’ (Fabio Gasparini, p.c.). 

2 That is to say, there are verbs for which we must have an underlying -üt or -ot, which we can 
prove based on forms with a guttural or glottalic before the suffix; the vowel u shifts to aw 
after a guttural or glottalic (see § 2.2.1 and § 2.2.2), while 0 does not. Also, we can tell based on 
forms with reduced vowels, since when an object suffix is added, -üt reduces to -ót-, while -ot 
reduces to -át-. Having said that, with a small number of verb types (T2-Stems, and perhaps 
some geminate verbs), there seems to be some variation. 

3 Sabrina Bendjaballah first brought my attention to the distribution of these 3fs suffixes, based 
on her own fieldwork data. Our text data confirm her findings. 
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hoh sayark Tm off" (56:16) 
höh gahémk Tm off!’ (10220) 


The particle gadéwwan ‘let’s go’, if it is in fact an archaic perfect form (see 
§ 12.5.1), reflects the same usage. 

The perfect can also have a performative function, usually with verbs of 
swearing, but also with verbs that have a legal implication. Examples are: 


hármek l-ad adübah zoyad te al-met ‘I swear I won't collect honey ever 
again until I die' (77:2) 

halek luk tšémni ‘l swear you will obey me’ (90:9) 

wa-hoh $amk amandáwk w-amhozem. wa-hoh $átmak “I (hereby) sell you 
the rifle and the cartridge-belt. And I (hereby) buy (it)' (39:6—7) 

alhan fasáwl am-manwin hoh káblak ‘whatever they decide between us I 
will accept' (77:4) 


Related to this is the use of the perfect in potential oaths, as in: 


xdlyak tēti, al (t)taym man hanin $xof ‘may I divorce my wife [= I swear], 
you won't taste any milk from us' (35:5) 


The perfect also appears regularly after a variety of particles, including the 
conditional particles ham, ada, and lu (see § 13.4), the temporal particles mat, 
te, and his (see § 13.5.3), and the subordinating conjunction ar wə- ‘unless’ 
(§ 12.5.4). The combination of the particle ber plus the perfect can sometimes 
be translated with a pluperfect (see § 12.5.7). On the perfect combined with the 
verbal prefix d-, see § 7.1.10.2. 


712 Imperfect 

All imperfects are formed by attaching a set of prefixes and suffixes to the 
appropriate verbal base. As discussed in Chapter 6, the D/L-, $2-, and T2-Stems 
are categorized by the addition of a suffix -an on all imperfect forms. For this 
reason, it is convenient to divide the set of imperfect affixes into two types. The 
prefixes are identical for both sets. Following are the prefixes and suffixes used 
with G-, H-, $1-, and Ti-Stems, as well as all quadriliterals, and quinqueliterals: 
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sing. dual plural 
1C a- a-...-Oh/-dh n- 
2m t- t...(-am) 
t-...-0h/-áh 
2f t-(...-i) t-...-9n 
3m y- y-..-0h/-dh | y-...(-am) 
af t- t-...-0h/-óh t-...-ən 


Following are the prefixes and suffixes used with D/L-, Š2-, and T2-Stems: 


sing. dual plural 

1C 8-...-9n 8-...-áyyan n-...-an 

2m L-...-an t-...-an 
t-...-áyyan 

2f t-...-an t-...-an 


3m y-..-an y-..-dyyan y-..-an 


3f t-...-an t-...-áyyan t-...-an 


Notes to both sets of affixes: 


* 2ms and 3fs imperfects are identical for every verb in the language. In the 
D/L-, $2-, and T2-Stems, as with a few weak verb types in other stems, the 2fs 
is also identical to these two forms. 

e acd and 3fd imperfects are identical for every verb in the language. 

* 2fp and 3fp imperfects are identical for every verb in the language. In the 
D/L-, $2-, and T2-Stems, the 2ms, 3fs, and 2mp are also identical to these two 
forms. 
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* In the D/L- $2-, and T2-Stems, the 3ms and 3mp imperfects are identical.^ 

* The 2fs form (except in the D/L-, S2-, and T2-Stems) often has ablaut in 
addition to the suffix -i. In the Ga-Stem (except for most weak verb types), 
we find only ablaut (and no suffix). When an object suffix is added, the suffix 
-i is lost (see the discussion in § 3.2.3). 

* [n the Gb-, G passive, H-, and Ti-Stems (except for some weak verb types), 
and for some weak verb types in the Ga-Stem, the 2mp and 3mp forms have 
ablaut in place of the suffix -am. 

* 2mpandamp forms with only ablaut (and no suffix -am) have an underlying 
final -ə (< *u) when object suffixes are added. This is why we see no vowel 
reduction in forms like yaklawlah ‘they pour it’ (10:17, < *yakldwla-h), rather 
than **yaklélah (< **yakláwl-h), or thaymas ‘you (mp) want her’ (65:9, < 
*tháymo-s), rather than **thdms (< *"tháym-s).5 

* The prefix t- is usually lost before certain consonants (see § 2.1.6). 

* Theimperfect dual suffix -óh (« -eh; see $2.2.4) is used only with G passives. 

* The allomorphs of the dual suffixes, -oh and -óh, likely both come from an 
earlier ay. 

* The dual suffix -áyyon, used with D/L-, S2-, and T2-Stems, is made of a suffix 
-ay plus the imperfect suffix -an. However, the sequence -dyan (syllabified 
-á/yan) would have a short vowel in a stressed open syllable, which is not 
allowed. Therefore, the whole suffix is realized -dyyan.® 


The imperfect can, in various contexts, indicate almost any tense or aspect. 
It can be used as a general, habitual, or immediate present; a habitual past; 
a future; a present or past progressive; or a circumstantial complement. This 
suggests that the imperfect is basically an imperfective, indicating incomplete 
action. However, the imperfect can also function as a narrative past tense, with 
a clear perfective meaning. 

Following are examples of the imperfect used as a general, habitual, or 
immediate present: 


4 Inatleast some Yemeni Mehri dialects, -m replaces -n in the 2mp and 3mp forms, and so they 
are distinct from their singular counterparts. 

5 We know from other forms that the suffixes themselves have no underlying vowel, e.g., tháms 
‘you want her’ (« *thom-s). On the object suffixes, see § 3.2.3. Note also that Bathari retains a 
final -u in the 2/3mp imperfect, e.g., thamu ‘you (mp) want, yahamu ‘they want, and txadamu 
‘you work’ (Fabio Gasparini, p.c.). 

6 The gemination in this form, along with the phonological problem of -dyan (the suffix 
recorded by Johnstone) was first recognized by Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017b). No relevant 
forms are attested in Johnstone's, but Bendjaballah and Ségéral recorded forms with gemina- 
tion in the course of their fieldwork. 
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agorab axáyr mank ‘I know better than you’ (19:20) 

Stwot, ham sé rēhək, tanofa ‘fire, if it is far away, is useful’ (36:28) 

mon yasukan bark abáyt dimah ‘who lives in this house?’ (38:11) 

domah al yahurak là ‘this (guy) doesn't steal’ (47:14) 

al akawdar al-ttókk zoyad la T can't drink any more’ (49:10) 

agaroyan yaxtaluf ‘our language differs’ (71:1) 

höh agob bo-tteti, wa-se tagob bay ‘I love my wife, and she loves me’ 
(94:4) 

kal styan yatmom wa-yaxlof ‘everything gets finished and is replaced’ 
(98:8) 


Following are examples of the imperfect used as a past habitual, past continu- 
ous, or imperfective: 


xatarat tayt sekan yasükan ba-wodi ‘once a community was living in a 
valley’ (11:1) 

sennáwret thabub agáyg. yawázmes asxof wa-yaltof bis ‘the cat loved the 
man. He would give her milk and was kind to her’ (15:10) 

fanohan natakdydan b-amsanyitan ‘we used to believe in medicine men’ 
(25:17) 

kal sonet tfayd yabiti trayt aw Shalit ‘every year she would redeem two or 
three camels’ (32:13) 

hambardwtan sober yantáwhean ‘the boys would always fight’ (50:1) 

höh al akawdar l-agtáyr angliziyat là ‘I couldn't speak English’ (62:7) 

kadet l-ad yasénis yakfed arhabet la ‘Kadet didn't yet dare to go down to 
town' (64:8) 

kal asar yanoka ba-tat ‘every night he would bring one in’ (64:9) 

mat haynit faluk al-hitar, ahurak amáws da-hdybi w-ashot hitar ‘whenever 
the women let out the kids, I would steal my father’s razor and 
slaughter the kids’ (89:3) 


A future tense is most often indicated by a future (see § 7.1.6), but the imperfect 
can also be used as either a simple or habitual future, as in: 


al ankdlak la ‘we won't let you’ (20:72) 

mgoran höh agats Say w-aharüs bays ‘then I will take you with me and 
marry you’ (24:19) 

al ardud la ‘I won't go back’ (37:19) 

sar, w-agak yagarbak ‘stand (there), and your brother will know you’ 
(40:17) 
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mat shék domah, awdzmak amseger ‘when you have finished with this, I 
will give you the other' (55:5) 

L-ad adübah zoyad “I won't collect honey ever again’ (77:2)? 

yaktalit bay akaboyal, ham falstk ‘the tribes will talk (badly) about me if I 
run away' (83:2) 

het kannawn, w-al ahad yasényak lā ... al ahád yanitkad luk là ‘you are 
small, and no one will see you ... no one will fault you’ (9135) 


It can also be used to indicate a future relative to a past tense (English would"), 
as in: 


karoh téwyah bark dahlil man hal ahad yasényah là ‘he hid his meat in a 
cave where no one would see it' (13:7) 

gazamk L-ad ashot hitar zayod ‘I swore I would not slaughter kids 
anymore’ (89:10)? 


In narrative contexts, the imperfect can sometimes be used as a simple past 
(perfective) tense. There are several dozen examples in the texts. Sometimes a 
perfect (or multiple perfects) will begin a narrative sequence, followed by one 
or more imperfects. But just as often, an imperfect is used as a narrative past 
tense without a preceding perfect. An imperfect used as a narrative past can 
also be followed by a perfect in the same sentence. Some examples are: 


yasus agáyg da-ttét, yaslul Skáy, wa-yalutag hagür wo-ttet ‘the woman's 
husband got up, took out a sword, and killed the slave and the 
woman (5:17) 

yanoka yadbtr, yakbdsi, wa-bákak ‘a hornet came and stung me, and I 
cried’ (25:4) 

xtül agáyg wa-stni wel, wa-wabdeh. yahasáwb asawar da-fanwith, wə- 
tanutas tawoli agáyg, wa-tawor áynah tayt ‘the man went hunting and 
saw an ibex, and he shot at it. He hit the rock behind it, and (the bul- 
let) ricocheted back to the man, and his one eye was blinded' (30:8) 

te nuka, yagárbi, w-abárka tawálye ‘then when he came, he recognized 
me, and he ran towards me’ (34:27) 


7 But cf. Lad höh dabhona zoyad là in the next line (77:3), with the same meaning, using the 
future dabhona. 
8 There is some discussion of this use of the imperfect in Wagner (1953: 44-47; 2001: 342-343). 
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te ba-hallay agayug ber aü-Sawkif, thurak mandáwk wa-talutag agas ‘then 
at night, when the men had fallen asleep, she stole a rifle and killed 
her brother’ (64:30) 

thháyw ba-kábs$ man dar sath, wa-bakut ‘she let the lamb fall from the 
roof, and she cried' (75:23) 

hamáyh assaráyf wa-gatyad, wa-yakawfal aktob ‘the holy man heard him 
and got angry, and he closed the book' (88:6) 


The imperfect is also the most commonly met form in the apodosis of condi- 
tional sentences; see § 13.4 for discussion and examples. 

In Mehri, a past or present progressive, as well as a circumstantial, is usually 
indicated by the imperfect in combination with the verbal prefix d-, as dis- 
cussed separately below (8 7.1.10.1). However, because the verbal prefix ð- does 
not normally occur before the prefix t- (i.e., the prefix of all second person and 
third feminine imperfects), what looks like a bare imperfect can sometimes 
serve to indicate a progressive or circumstantial. In reality, however, these are 
underlyingly imperfects with the prefix d-. An example is: 


ko het tabáyk ‘why are you crying?’ (5:10) (tabáyk < *ü-tabáyk) 
See $ 7.1104 for more examples. 


71.3 Subjunctive 

The subjunctive is constructed with nearly the same prefixes and suffixes that 
are used for the imperfect. The biggest differences are that the1cs and 1cp forms 
have a prefix /-, and that the characteristic -an of the D/L-, S2-, and T2-Stems 
imperfect is absent. The full set of affixes is: 


sing. dual plural 
1C l- L...-dh/-oh n- 
2m t- t-...(-am) 
t-...-óh/-oh 
2f t-(...-t) t...-an 
3m y- y-...-dh/-6h y-...(-am) 
af t- t-...-óh/-oh t...-an 
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e The ics and 1cd prefix l- can be realized lə- or al-.° 

* 2ms and 3fs subjunctives are identical for every verb in the language. For a 
small number of verb types ($2-Stems and some T1-Stems), 2fs forms are also 
identical. 

* 2fpand 3fp subjunctives are identical for every verb in the language. 

* 2cdand 3fd subjunctives are identical for every verb in the language. 

* Where the imperfect has the dual suffix -oh or -dyyan (except for G passives), 
the subjunctive of most verb types has -óh (« -eh; see $2.2.4). Only with G- 
Stem (Ga and Gb) active verbs is the dual suffix -ðh used in the subjunctive. 
Both -öh and -dh likely come from an earlier “ay. 

* In the D/L-, H-, and $1-Stems, 2fs forms normally have ablaut instead of the 
-i. In some others verb types, like the Gb- and T2-Stems, we find both ablaut 
and the suffix. In contemporary speech, speakers often simply add an -i to the 
2ms form, where historically there was just ablaut.!? When an object suffix 
is added to a 2fs form with the suffix -i, the -i is dropped (see the discussion 
in § 3.2.3). 

* Some verbs (mainly Gb- and T2-Stems) have ablaut in place of the suffix -am 
for the 2mp and 3mp forms. The forms with only ablaut (and no suffix -om) 
have an underlying final -ə (< *w) when object suffixes are added. This is why 
we see no vowel reduction in forms like yashdytas ‘they may kill her’ (24:43, 
< *yashdyta-s), rather than **yasháts (< **yashdyt-s). 

* The prefix t- is usually lost before certain consonants (see § 2.1.6). 


The verbal base to which these affixes attach is usually different than the 
base used for the imperfect. Only with Gb-Stems (including most G-Stem II- 
Guttural verbs; see § 7.2.5 and §7.2.6) and G passives are the imperfect and 
subjunctive forms not distinct. Since all 1cs and 1cd subjunctives are preceded 
by a particle /-, this means that even for verbs that do not distinguish the forms 
of the imperfect and subjunctive, the 1cs and 1cd forms are always distinct. For 
example, the Gb-Stem 3ms form yamol (root ml) can be either imperfect or 
subjunctive, depending on context. But 1cs amol can only be imperfect, and l- 
amol can only be subjunctive. 


9 In a very few places in the texts, 1cs subjunctives are missing the prefix /-. Such are anké 
(18:4), ardéh (20:27), aklék (20:37), fréh (33:5). See the comments to these examples in the 
texts. 

10 For an example, see the comment to text 24:6 (hdftak). 
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The subjunctive form can be used either independently or dependently, 
though the latter is far more common. When used independently in the third 
persons, it can express a number of things, including: 1. suggestion or obliga- 
tion, equivalent to English ‘should’; 2. a third person imperative, best translated 
with English ‘let’; 3. a wish, like English ‘may’; 4. uncertainty, like English ‘might’. 
Examples are: 


yaksef al-hanafah ‘he should expose himself’ (24:38) 

kal da-yahom xadmet wa-mosken, yank& ‘whoever wants work and a 
dwelling-place, let him come!’ (74:7) 

Suk amel gid ... ahad yaháhrak bah ‘you have a good field ... someone 
should burn it’ (91:9) 

tat yaká' k-habér, wa-tat yaka k-hardwn, wa-tat yakfed arhabet ‘one should 
be with the camels, one should be with the goats, and one should go 
down to town’ (102:1) 

yehmámk sila ‘don't worry [lit. let nothing concern you]! (75:3) 

abeli yaborak buk ‘may God bless you! (33:5) 

yaffarhk abeli ba-xáyr ‘may God make you happy with good things!’ 
(57:13) 

wádan la mayt yanké ‘we don't know when it might come’ (45:17) 

Less often, we find a first or second person independent subjunctive, which 

likewise expresses suggestion, obligation, wishing, or uncertainty, as in: 


hiboh l-amol ‘what should I do?’ (20:23) 

hiboh al-kafed man dar háyri ‘why should I get down off my donkey?’ 
(46:11) 

al-freh ba-habráy ‘let me rejoice in my son!’ (90:13) 

wádak mayt L-attákkah ... wadak hégan l-amol hah ‘do you know when I 
should drink it? ... Do you know what I should do for it?’ (101:8, 10) 

da-Smlak tt l-ak@ danyit ‘I think I may be pregnant’ (101:18) 


Asa simple statement—that is, not in a direct or indirect question or an 
exclamation—a first person cohortative (‘let me, let’s’ or ‘I/we should’) is nor- 
mally expressed with the verb hom ‘want’ plus a subjunctive verb (see § 7.3.1). 
For cohortative ‘let’s go!, there is the particle gadéwwan (see § 12.5.1). Sugges- 
tion or obligation in the second person (‘you should’) is more often expressed 
with the particle tóww- (§ 12.5.19). 

A subjunctive verb can also be used dependently, as the complement of 
another verb. By far the most frequently occurring verb that takes a verbal 
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complement is hom ‘want’ on which see § 7.3. In translation, a subjunctive verb 
used as a verbal complement often corresponds to an English infinitive. The 
subjunctive can share a subject with the preceding verb, as in: 


yasandur h-arhamon yahddhab nehor dora’ wo-nehar sxof ‘he vowed to 
God to flood (one) wadi with blood and (one) wadi with milk’ (3:3) 

he Sawéd sékanah yankeéham bad nahori trayt ‘he had promised his 
community that he would come back to them after two days’ (32:5) 

al agorab L-agtáyr arbáyyot la ‘I didn't know how to speak Arabic’ (34:18) 

al akawdar L-agtáyr la ‘I couldn't speak’ (40:26) 

azawm yahgemam lin ‘they intended to attack us’ (60:11) 

kadet l-ād yasenüs yakfed arhabet la ‘Kadet didn't yet dare to go down to 
town’ (64:8) 

l-ād habsárk al-bar la 'I couldn't see well enough anymore to travel at 
night’ (80:6) 

hoh sirona al-sdkf ‘I will go to sleep’ (84:7) 


Alternatively, and very often, the dependent subjunctive can have its own 
subject, which is the object of the preceding verb, as in: 


talabk tik taklet lay ‘I ask you to tell me’ (20:38) 

kaléy l-abkéh "let me cry! (22:19) 

kalona tik tərfá ‘I will let you climb up’ (53:4) 

hokam xəşáwb hamboráwton yahétamam hal tet ‘the ruler sent the boys to 
spend the night with the woman’ (74:13) 

al yagob ahad yak@ his tah la ‘he didn't like anyone to be like him’ (76:11) 

taréhi al-néks’ let me have intercourse with you!’ (99:46) 


In all of the last six examples, the subject of the subjunctive is the direct 
object of the preceding verb; it can also be the indirect object, as the following 
examples show: 


hokam amur háyni ol-syer stkan ‘the ruler told me to sleep [lit. go] with 
you' (20:25) 

ktabona tawoli agáyg yanké wa-yosot attétah Tl write to the man to come 
and take his wife' (22:79) 

tadofa ha-garit tháwka sam bark a'i$e ü-agas ‘she paid a servant-girl to put 
poison in her brother's food' (24:46) 

mon amur hük tamol watomah ‘who told you to do like this?’ (36:27) 
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The example above from 22:79 shows that a verb can govern more than one 
dependent subjunctive. 

Some verbs require a preposition before their verbal complement, including 
haddur (man) ‘be careful, take care (not to)’, xezoh (man) ‘refuse’, and fosah 
(man) ‘be shy, nervous, embarrassed’! Examples are: 


haddor man tadlém habu ‘be careful not to be unjust to the people’ (74:4) 

ab'áyr xazoh man yattdkk hamoh ‘the camel refused to drink up the 
water’ (49:16) 

fesahk man l-aghom tawoli bu dare? ‘I am embarrassed to go to strange 
people’ (94:2) 


A similar construction is used with yass (man) ‘be afraid’, which is treated in 
$13.54. 

A dependent subordinate verb can also occur after a non-verbal phrase, 
and in such cases is also equivalent to an English infinitive. Some non-verbal 
phrases that can be followed by a subjunctive are axáyr h- (var. xar h-) ‘it’s better 
for X to? and ayb l- ‘it’s a disgrace for X to’. Examples are: 


axáyr hikam tankem tin ‘it’s better for you to come to us’ (28:19) 

xar hük thétam ‘it’s better for you to stay the night’ (31:3) 

al xar hük taghom siham là ‘it’s better for you not to go with them’ (42:14) 

ayb likam tantawham sabeb da-hamoh ‘it’s a disgrace for you to fight 
because of water’ (10:6) 


Compare the similar use of the subjunctive in the predicate of a non-verbal 
phrase: 


anyétah ba-hayétah yohkem habu ba-tayob wa-mad ‘his goal in his life was 
that he rule the people with goodness and intelligence’ (67:1) 


A dependent subjunctive can also indicate purpose. Sometimes these purpose 
clauses are best translated with English ‘so that’, while other times they are best 
translated with an infinitive, making them look identical to those cases where 
the subjunctive functions as a simple verbal complement. Some examples are: 


11 On the verb fasah, see the comment to text 94:2. 
12 When this is negated, it means ‘it’s better for X not to’, as in the sample sentence from 
4234. On the variants axáyr and xar, see $5.4, n. 18. 
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anké aw-boh l-ərşánk ‘come here so that I can tie you up! (24:26) 

wazmdh moh yettókk ‘he gave him water to drink’ (13:9) 

kal tayt tantakol gayg tséffkah ‘each one should choose a man to marry’ 
(15:21) 

sayur yasn€ asfori ‘he went to see the pots’ (36:24) 


Sometimes a purpose clause is indicated by a particle te or l-agaré, both of 
which are followed by a subjunctive; on purpose clauses, see further in § 13.5.2. 

The subjunctive is also used after a number of particles, including lezam 
‘must’ (§12.5.14), (a)ndoh ‘let me!’ (812.5317), tóww- ‘ought to’ (§12.5.19), wogab 
‘it is proper that; ought to’ (§12.5.20), yómken ‘perhaps’ (§ 12.5.23), and the 
temporal conjunction te ‘until’ (§ 13.5.3.2). On the use of the subjunctive in the 
apodosis of conditional sentences, see § 13.4.1. 

The subjunctive can also be found in a few idiomatic expressions, such as 
following the particle ya rayt ‘if only; would that!. The subjunctive verb itself 
is the idiom in l-ahméd ‘how nice X must/would be!’ and yəklēl b- ‘there is no 
damned X?:!8 


wa-ya rayt l-asn& ahad manhem ‘would that I could see one of them!’ 
(94:32) 

Lohmed agafarédts ‘how her braids must be! (lit. let me praise her 
braids!) (85:7) 

néhar maxtib yaklel bah kawt ‘a barren wadi that there was no damned 
food in’ (26:15) 


Subjunctives can also be used as part of a threat, promise, or oath, at least when 
in the apodosis of a conditional sentence. For discussion and examples, see 
§ 7.1.10.3 and § 13.4.1. 

A subjunctive form of the verb wika ‘be’ plus another verb in the perfect or 
imperfect, along with a preceding particle ad, has the meaning ‘perhaps’, ‘might 
be’, or ‘could it be that’, usually introducing a question. See § 7.1.9.1 and § 12.5.1 
for examples. The subjunctive is also used for the negative imperative, on which 
see $ 7.1.5. 


13 See further in the comments to texts 26:15 and 85:7. 
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74.4 Conditional 
Conditional verbs, which are very restricted in their use, take the same set 
of prefixes as the subjunctive, including the prefix /- for 1cs and 1cd forms. 
The suffixes are different however, since the conditional is characterized by 
the presence of the suffix -ən on all forms. In those stems characterized by 
a suffixed -an in the imperfect—namely, the D/L-, $2-, and T2-Stems—the 
conditional is identical to the imperfect, except for the prefixed /- of the 1cs 
and 1cd. In the other verbal stems, the conditional is formed by adding the 
suffix -an to the subjunctive, with the result that conditional forms are distinct 
from the subjunctive, except, for most verbs, the 2fp and 3fp forms, since those 
subjunctive forms already end in -an. In a few verb types, including all Gb- 
Stems and weak G-Stems with a guttural as the second root consonant, the 
conditional is distinguished also by ablaut of the stem; cf. 3fp subjunctive 
taghoman ‘they go’ (= imperfect) with 3fp conditional taghiman. 

Conditional forms occur primarily in the apodosis of unreal conditional 
sentences introduced by /u (see § 13.4.3). All such examples from the texts are: 


lu ad sinak tah, akiran l-anfeh ‘if only I saw him again, I would want to be 
helpful to him’ (43:9) 

lu əl he háywel la, al yashaytan haybétah la’ ‘if he wasn't crazy, he would 
not have slaughtered his camel’ (55:7) 

lū al ber lutag arbot mənin la, al nawtegon tah la ‘if only he had not 
already killed four of us, we would not have killed him' (83:7) 

la amnédam yoháwsob alhan nakona tah b-amastdkbalah, al ahad yakan 
yaskuf la ‘if man thought about all that will happen [lit. come] to him 
in his future, no one would sleep’ (98:10) 

lū hoh korak akáwt ... hiboh yamaran habia? ... al ahad yameren, 'l-aziz 
falan’ là ‘if I had hidden the food ... what would the people say? ... No 
one would say, “Oh woe for so-and-so!”’ (98:12) 


The verb akiran ‘I wish, would like’, used only in this form, is likely a conditional 
of the (uncommon) verb kiwar ‘love’, despite the missing prefix /-.16 The form 


14 All dual conditional forms have the suffix -dyyan; see § 6.11, n. 3. 

15 This passage is repeated nearly verbatim in 98:11. 

16 We would expect the form to be -akwiran, but Johnstone (ML, p. xxx) took this as a variant 
form. It could also be parsed as a D/L-Stem imperfect, though we would still not expect 
the loss of the w. 
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occurs three times in the texts, once in the apodosis of an unreal conditional 
sentence (see the passage from 43:9 above), and twice on its own. The other 
passages are: 


akiran béri hal haméy “q wish I was with my mother!’ (42:23) 
hoh ar aktran l-amer, walakan akárdi tfatk la ‘I would indeed like to sing, 
but my voice won't come out’ (52:4) 


Because the conditional in many cases does not have a distinct form (that is, 
it often has the same form as an imperfect or subjunctive), there are many 
places where a verb form may look like a conditional. For example, the form 
yakaboláyyon in text 94:41 could, in theory, be parsed as either a 3md imperfect 
or a amd conditional of the D/L-Stem akobal. However, since an imperfect is 
expected here, and there is no reason to expecta conditional, this form is surely 
an imperfect. Similarly, in 962, the form yatdxfan could be parsed either as a 
3ms subjunctive with a 1cp object suffix or as a 3ms conditional. But given the 
context, the form is unquestionably the former. 


7.1.5 Imperative 

The imperative is conjugated for person and number. No dual imperatives 
are attested in the texts, and the plural is used in those few places where we 
might expect a dual (e.g., 74:22), so it is unclear if dual imperatives are used 
at all. The forms of the imperative are essentially those of the second person 
subjunctive forms minus the prefix t-, with the vowel a added where necessary 
for pronunciation (e.g., 2ms subjunctive taklét ‘you may tell’ > ms imperative 
kalet ‘tell!’). Some examples are: 


anké aw-boh ‘come here" (1:4) 

anter lay ‘untie me!’ (20:48) 

akefi ... w-ameri hisan ahom l-armes hanisan ‘go ... and tell them I want to 
chat with them! (85:2) 

sxdwwal báwməh ‘stay here!’ (75:6) 

kaleti lay ‘tell me" (7438) 

kasasam harohs ‘cut off her head! (97:52) 

hamé, à habráy ‘listen, my son!’ (22:77) 

ttyan ti ‘eat me!’ (2:4) 

azemam tin hoba mi ‘give us seven hundred!’ (60:5) 

azéman habéryan ‘give us our camels!’ (32:21) 

maleham moh ‘fill them with water!’ (97:7) 
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Asin the subjunctive, when a fs imperative form has the suffix -i, that suffix is 
dropped when an object suffix is added. However, there can still be a distinction 
between the masculine and feminine forms with an object suffix. Compare the 
following forms of the ms and fs imperative of the verb wazum ‘give’, when 
object suffixes are added.!? 


‘give!’ (ms) ‘give! (fs) 
no object azem (22:48) ezemi (22:60) 
+1cs object azémi (34:15) azdmi (32:19) 
* 1cp object azéman (91:24) azdman (32:21) 


Also as in the subjunctive, the mp form, if it does not have the suffix -am, has 
an underlying final -ə (< *-u) that is evident when suffixes are added. So we 
get forms like sháytos (24:3, « *shdyta-s) and sháyti (37:23, « *sháyta-y), with no 
vowel reduction. 

As in almost all other Semitic languages, the imperative form is not used 
in a negative phrase. Instead, a negative command is expressed by a negative 
subjunctive. As with most other negative phrases, the negative particles are 
variable. We find al ... la, -ad ... là, or simply lā (see further in § 13.2.1). Some 
examples are: 


al taüberi bay la ‘don’t nag me!’ (98:13) 

al taktalob bah la ‘don’t worry about it! (71:3) 

taktalob la ‘don't worry!’ (102:3) 

taktawol la ‘don’t worry" (19:11) 

al tasos la ‘don't be afraid! (34:25) (but tasos la in 67:2) 

al tabki là ‘don't cry! (75:23) 

al takleti al-háybi la ‘don't tell father!’ (89:18) 

al tagtáyr garoy komah la ‘don't use [lit. speak] bad language!’ (9025) 


17 There is variation with the initial vowel of the subjunctive and imperative forms of I-w 
verbs (see $ 7.2.3). So, for example, the ms imperative of wazüm can be either azem or 
azem. I have used forms with initial a-, but all of the forms given in the table could also 
have initial à-. 
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taklem tah bawmah lā ‘don't leave him here! (91:9) 
l-ad tabkéh la ‘don't cry anymore!’ (40:7) 


Sometimes, because of the loss of the prefix t- before certain consonants (see 
§ 2.1.6), it can sound like there is a negated imperative, e.g., (t)sésam tah la ‘don't 
worry about him’ (57:8) and l-ad (t)salóbs ‘don't wait for her anymore’ (94:15). 


71.6 Future 
The future is an integral part of the Mehri verbal system, functioning mainly— 
but not exclusively—as a simple future tense. It has been called the active 
participle in most previous literature on Mehri, but this designation is not very 
useful. It is true that the future can be traced to a historical active participle, 
and that it still declines as a noun, but it functions very much like a verb.!® 

For the forms of the future, there is a major division between those of the 
G-Stem and the derived stems, as is typical of participial forms in Semitic. In 
the G-Stem, the future has the following basic forms, which can vary slightly 
for verbs with “weak” root consonants:!9 


ms CaCCona md CaCConi mp CaCyeCa 
fs | CaCCita fd | CaCCáwti fp | CoCCuten 


Note that the masculine plural form has an internal plural pattern. We find a 
number of differences in Yemeni Mehri dialects: the mp form has an external 
plural suffix -eya (CaCCeya), the dual future has been lost, and, in at least one 
Yemeni Mehri dialect, the feminine plural apparently has the variant form 
CoaCCátna.?9 

In all of the triliteral derived stems (D/L-Stem, H-Stem, T-Stems, and Š- 
Stems) and with quadriliteral and quinqueliteral verbs (Q-, Qw-, and Qy- 
Stems), the future is characterized by a prefixed m(a)-. With the exception of 
T2-Stems (see § 6.5.3), the base of the derived-stem future is identical to that of 
the subjunctive (i.e., the 3ms subjunctive form minus the prefix y-). The mas- 
culine singular future is simply the prefix m(2)- plus the base, while the other 
forms are made from the masculine singular plus the following endings: 


18 — Onthehistorical development of the future, both in form and function, see Rubin (2007). 
On its form, see also Lonnet (1994b). 

19 There are no feminine dual futures in the texts, but the forms found in the paradigms in 
ML (pp. lxix-lxxi) have been confirmed by Watson (2012: 99). 

20 On Yemeni future forms in general, see Jahn (1905: 84), Bittner (1911: 25-26), and Watson 
(2012: 99). On the feminine plural form CaCCatna, see Lonnet (1994b: 234). 
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fs -eta md -i fd -et?! cp -utan 


Paradigm forms for the various stems can be found in Chapter 6. Note that for 
all derived-stem futures in Omani Mehri, there is no gender distinction in the 
plural, and that the common plural form uses the historical feminine plural 
suffix (8 4.3.2). In most, but not all, Yemeni dialects, there are distinct masculine 
and feminine plural forms of the future for the derived stems.?? 

It is curious that gender distinction was lost in the plural of the derived 
stems, but not for the G-Stem future. The issue of the loss of gender distinction 
in the derived-stem future may be related to the same phenomenon in the 
adjectival system. That is to say, some Mehri adjectives also do not exhibit 
gender distinction in the plural, forno apparent reason (e.g., gid ‘good’, cp gtyed; 
see $5.2). 

Of the approximately 350 attestations of the future in the texts (from about 
125 different roots), nearly all are used with a straightforward future-tense 
function. A few representative examples are: 


Lad hoh dabhona zoyad là ‘T will not collect honey ever again’ (77:6) 

agennáy h$orona arhobet ‘the jinn will wipe out the town’ (42:20) 

habu ankiyé ... wa-skyena báwmah ‘people will come ... and they will 
settle here’ (74:5) 

wazmutan tik alhan thom ‘we'll give you all that you want’ (1:5) 

het kannáwn w-ādək al het maharas là ‘you are a child and you won't 
marry yet’ (8:8) 

sakona hokam wa-msdxbar tah Tl call the ruler and ask him’ (20:6) 

maháwsel tik tetk ‘it will lead you to your wife’ (37:15) 


When the subject is pronominal, the pronoun can be, and very often is, omitted, 
as the above examples show. Person, therefore, must frequently be gleaned 
from context. 

In rare cases, the future is best translated with a present, as in: 


21 Watson (2012: 99-100) recorded the fd suffix -awti for derived stems. I wonder if younger 
speakers have replaced older -êti with -áwti on analogy with the G-Stem, as the dual forms 
grow even more obscure. 

22 There are some differences in other forms, as well, such as the use of the suffix -a for ms 
forms of the future of derived stems, and the lack of -a in the G-Stem. See further in Rubin 
(2011: 72), Watson (2012: 99-100), and especially Lonnet (1994b: 234-244). 
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mawsayeta sik b-ankat alyomah ‘I advise you on these points’ (90:15) 


Given the basic future-tense meaning of the future, it is not at all surprising to 
find it used in the apodosis of real conditional sentences, though more often 
an imperfect is used in this context (see further in 813.4). Examples with the 
future are: 


thom xadmet, amlona huk ‘(if) you want work, I will make (it) for you’ 
(86:2) 

ham al nákak btham lā, kessona harohk ‘if you don't bring them, I will cut 
off your head' (86:3) 

ham al nákak bis la, shatona tik ‘if you don't bring her, I will kill you’ 
(86:11) 

ad he kaybal ... bagdona tiham ‘if he accepts ... I'll chase them out’ (22:93) 


Insome cases, a future in the apodosis corresponds to an English future perfect, 
as in: 


ada he sayur say, he $onyona tah ‘if he slept with me, he will have seen it’ 
(5530) 


One example is not technically part of a conditional, but can be considered the 
equivalent of an unreal conditional. It serves as the answer to an interrogative 
conditional sentence with a conditional form in the apodosis (yameran): 


li hoh korak akáwt ... hiboh yamaran habü? amyera, $ayg baxdyl wa-kawb’ 
‘if I had hidden the food ... what would the people say? They would 
say, “A mean man and a dog!”’ (98:12) 


In a few places, we also find the future in the protasis of a real conditional 
sentence. One example is: 


ham al sen wardutan la, hom al-hawrad habérye ‘if they aren't going to 
go down to the water, I want to take my camels down to the water' 
(27:3) 


For other examples of the future in conditional sentences, see § 13.4.1. 

A very small number of future-tense forms retain a participial-adjectival 
function. One such adjective in the texts is mahákbol (from hakbul ‘arrive, draw 
near’), which is found used circumstantially, as a progressive tense relative to 
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a past tense verb, and as an attributive adjective meaning ‘coming; next’.23 
Another may be maxtib ‘barren, empty’ (from xdtyab ‘be frustrated’), though 
this could be a passive participle (§ 7.1.8). Examples are: 


néhar maxtib ‘a barren wadi' (26:15) 

hámam bah mahakbal liham ‘they heard he was headed towards them’ 
(32:6) 

Sanyoh akáwm mahdkbal [shi ‘they saw the raiding-party approaching 
them’ (83:1) 

Sandark d-al-hawfak akayd amhákbel 'I promise that I'll pay you next 
summer [lit. the coming summer] (39:16) 


Watson (2012: 99) adds the example mahdfga ‘frightening’. There are also a few 
nouns that derive from the old active participle, e.g., mohisan ‘medicine man’. 


74.7 Internal Passives 

Internal passives occur in Mehri mainly in the G-Stem, but H-Stem passives 
also exist. There are about forty internal passive forms in the texts, all but one 
of which are G-Stem passives. Internal passives occur in the perfect, imperfect, 
subjunctive, and conditional, and both the perfect and imperfect forms can be 
preceded by the verbal particle ð- (8 7.1.10). There is no future tense form, but 
there is a passive participle, on which see $ 7.1.8. See $ 6.1.2 for the full paradigm 
of a G-Stem passive verb, and § 6.3.2 on the H-Stem passive. Following are some 
of the attested passages with a G-Stem passive verb: 


ydmkan harek ‘maybe it was stolen’ (23:4) 

ad he bah al-his agayug, atem tashdyt. w-ad he al bah fehal la, he yashot ‘if 
he has (a penis) like (other) men, you will be killed. And if he doesn't 
have a penis, he will be killed’ (24:39) 

höh d-aslol ‘I was being carried’ (25:15) 

da-xawkat báwmah ‘she was born here’ (38:12) 

ber kaber ‘he is already buried’ (40:10) 

da-rsank h-arisit Tve been tied up for the serpent’ (42:17) 

kask habu da-yarsdys ‘I found the people pressed together’ (53:3) 

kadet ber awtég 'Kadet has already been killed’ (64:29) 

tasos la, ar wa-sabtat ba-xatarak ‘she won't wake up unless she is hit with 
a stick’ (6521) 


23 +See §9.3, n. 19. For other temporal adjectives of this type, see § 9.3. 
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kask tis bark dahlil ber d-atméet ‘I found it in a cave already bandaged up’ 
(81:3) 

haàmáy wazmatham hotar ba-hdtarham da-shat ‘my mother gave them a 
kid for their kid that was slaughtered' (89:5) 

thom tawtog 'do you want to be killed?' (94:25) 

ksut agányet ber tahnet ‘she found the sack (of grain) already ground’ 
(97:16) 

awtegam manhem tamanit ‘eight of them were killed’ (104:29) 


74.8 Passive Participles 
Passive participles do not seem to be very productive or common in Mehri, 
though the category does exist, even if neglected in most other grammatical 
treatments. Johnstone mentions in his ML (p. xix) that Mehri has both active 
and passive participles, but fails to mention the passive participle in his sketch 
of MSA (1975a). Simeone-Senelle (1997; 2011) makes no mention of either par- 
ticiple in her sketches. There is some discussion of passive participles in Bittner 
(1911: 24-25) and only a brief mention in Watson (2012: 49). 

The basic forms of the passive participle have the following patterns for 
strong verbs: 


ms maCCiC fs maCCaCut?* 
mp maCCoC (or maCáwCaC) fp maCCáCton?5 


This pattern is used not only for G-Stems, but also for H- and T-Stems. This fact 
was mentioned already by Bittner (191: 24-25), and is supported by evidence 
from the texts. 

Passive participles are used either as attributive or predicative adjectives. 
Some examples are: 


yamaram mashayr ‘they say (he is) bewitched’ (7:9) (cf. G shar ‘bewitch’) 

makon magrayb ba-landan ‘a famous place in London’ (53:1) (cf. G garub 
‘know’) 

ba‘dyr ofor, wa-masháyr al-haroh ... wa-masim haydénah $áymol ‘a red [or 
brown] camel, branded on the head ... and its left ear is cut off’ (28:8) 
(cf. G sahar ‘brand’ and G asum ‘cut off’) 


24 Some weak verbs types have the feminine suffix -ot in place of -ut. 
25 The feminine plural magabbot in 99:56 (haber masabbot ‘satisfied camels’) is an Arabized 
form. 
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tat maswib ‘one was wounded’ (64:6) (cf. H hawsáwb ‘hit (with a bullet)’) 

ansalat magazzot ‘the blade was loosened’ (64:19) (cf. G gazz loosen’) 

anhom nadfen amoláwtag "let's bury the dead’ (64:26) (cf. G [utag ‘kill’)?® 

kusam agafardts masamut ‘they found her braid cut off’ (75:15) 

géd mahmis wa-marday ‘a flayed and discarded animal skin’ (99:3) (cf. G 
hamus ‘skin an animal (by handy and G radoh ‘throw’)?” 

rawegad ... maxlattan ‘pregnant camels ... all mixed up’ (104:4) (cf. G 
xalüt ‘mix’) 


In one passage in the texts, a passive participle is used as a future passive, 
mirroring the use of the inherited active participle as the future tense: 


höh məkşáyb agáti ‘I will have my head [lit. neck] cut off’ (99:11) 


Sometimes it is not so clear whether to classify these forms as passive partici- 
ples or as lexicalized adjectives. Such is the case with mawsdyf ‘famous’ (76:1), 
which is clearly derivable from hawsdwf ‘describe’, but has a somewhat differ- 
ent connotation than the literal past participle. More complicated is the word 
mashir ‘famous’ (e.g., 64:1; pl. mashor). This has the pattern of a passive partici- 
ple, but the only related verb from this root is the intransitive T2-Stem asthur 
‘be famous’. So mashir does not seem to be a passive participle in the productive 
sense. Moreover, mashir is almost certainly an adaptation of the Arabic passive 
participle mashur. 

There appears to be at least one passive participle of a different pattern, in 
the following passage: 


amaray Oar assárf háymeol tawéy ‘the grass on the right side was eaten’ 
(23:18) 


Here, tawáy is likely an adjective with a pattern that corresponds historically to 
a passive participle (e.g., the Ge'ez pattern CaCuC or the Aramaic CaCiC). We 
also find the form ktīb ‘written’ (39:5), used in the fixed phrase ham ktib ‘if it is 


26 In MLO (p. 28), I suggested that this form derived from *maliitag < *maltig, but the fact 
that Jibbali has malgbtag shows that the element aw is part of a broken plural pattern, not 
a diphthongized ù. 

27 The word mahmis is given as a noun in ML (‘skin of a kid, s.v. hms), but likely has its origins 
as a past participle. 
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written (i.e., God willing)? It is not clear if this is the same passive participle 
pattern as tawóy, or another pattern. 

There are also a number of borrowed Arabic passive participles in the texts, 
including mahdmmal ‘loaded’ (3:1; Ar. muhammal), mokáddor ‘preordained’ 
(65:14; Ar. muqaddar), mésul ‘responsible’ (91:28; Ar. mas’ul), and mahdrram 
‘forbidden’ (94:28; Ar. muharram). On metárrox ‘famous’, see the comment to 
text 88:13. 


71.9 Compound Tenses 

Compound tenses, in which a form of a verb meaning ‘to be’ (wika or yakun) 
is used as an auxiliary, are quite rare in the texts. The number of examples of 
these compound tenses is in most cases so small that solid conclusions cannot 
be made about their productivity. Some are likely calques of Arabic compound 
tenses. On the two verbs wika and yakun in general, see § 13.1.1 and § 13.1.2. 


74.94 Compound Tenses with wika 
One of best attested compound tenses met in the texts (though still with just 
four attestations) consists of a subjunctive form of wika ‘be(come)’ plus a 
perfect tense. This combination expresses a hypothetical or uncertainty that 
is past tense relative to the main verb in the sentence, i.e., a relative past 
subjunctive. The attested examples are: 


hoh sasdákk la yaká? xalis ‘I don't believe he could have gotten lost’ (23:3) 

wa-hthámk tah yak@ Sawsáwb agátu ‘and I suspected he might have 
caught the implication' (82:4) 

agáyg shewab tétah taká' ber strut man dar hamoh ‘the man figured his 
wife would have already gone from by the water' (94:20) 

mat nákan, takay ber tahans gényat wa-bér molas azayawrat ‘when we get 
back, you should have already ground the sack (of maize) and filled 
the jars' (97:7) 


Once we find the subjunctive of wika followed by the verb hom ‘want’. In this 
context, the verb ‘want’ is the complement of the verb yoss ‘be afraid’, and as 
such is a subjunctive. Presumably, since the irregular verb hom (87.3) has no 
subjunctive, the subjunctive of wika is used before it. The passage is: 


28 This Mehri phrase was recorded already by Thomas in the narrative of his journey in 
Southern Arabia (1932: 103). He also recorded a version of this phrase in Bathari (1937: 
274). 
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ðə-yáşşək tis man taka’ thom tatyon lin ‘I am afraid that she might want to 
inform on us' (94:39) 


Again just once, we find a conditional form of wika followed by an imperfect. 
This is in the apodosis of a conditional sentence beginning with /u (8 13.4.3): 


la amnédam yahawsab alhan nakona tah b-amostákbolah, al ahad yakan 
yaskuf la ‘if man thought about all that will happen [lit. come] to him 
in his future, no one would sleep’ (98:10) 


In 98:11, this same passage is repeated, though with the addition of the particle 
ð- before the final verb (da-yaskuf). The use of the auxiliary here may add a 
habitual sense, that is, ‘no one would be able to sleep (habitually), as opposed 
to a simple conditional yasdkfan ‘no one would be able to fall asleep (on one 
occasion). 

And once we find the combination of an imperfect form of wika plus a 
perfect tense, indicating a past habitual of a verb with a stative meaning. The 
compound tense in this passage follows a simple imperfect with the same past 
habitual function, but of an active verb. 


háybi wa-háybak man zabon yáfadoh man dar dimah, wa-yawkoh (d-)saroh 
bark amsayol ‘my father and your father used to jump from this (one), 
and land standing in the valley-bottom’ (99:22) 


In this case, yowkoh is notan auxiliary, but rather the main verb, while (d-)saroh 
is a circumstantial. 

Inone passage, wika plus an imperfect seems to indicate an ingressive 'began 
to’: 


magat wa-wika he yansarxaf ‘he stretched out and began to slip away’ 
(69:4) 


A subjunctive of wika plus a verb in the perfect or imperfect is used in conjunc- 
tion with the particle ad (§12.5.1), giving the sense of ‘might be’ or ‘could be; 
always in a question. There are four examples in the texts: 


ad taka’ tabáyd ‘might you be lying?’ (34:16) 

ad yak@ ar da-yabáyd ‘perhaps it was someone who was lying [or: lies]? 
(5721) 

ad takam látgakam hamáy ‘have you perhaps killed my mother?’ (65:13) 
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ad takay danyit ‘could you perhaps be pregnant?’ (10127) 


The following table summarizes the attested uses of wika in a compound tense: 


wika Main Verb Meaning 
subjunctive perfect or imperfect relative past subjunctive 
subjunctive hom subjunctive of hom 
conditional imperfect habitual conditional 
imperfect ð- + perfect 
p ; ; E . past habitual of stative 
(as main verb) (as circumstantial) 
perfect imperfect ingressive (‘began to’) 
- ; . 'perhaps?, ‘might be?; 
dd + subj. erfect or imperfect P 
J P P ‘could it be that? 
74.9.2 Compound Tenses with yokün 


Compounds with the verb yakun are very rare in the texts. Twice we find 
an imperfect form of yakun followed by an imperfect indicating a present 
progressive. The auxiliary does not have a clear function. 


dak tkun tagturi k-agənnáwnse ‘it's just that she is conversing with her 
jinns' (65:11) 

tomar satdyt tawor, w-asháwd yakáwn da-yahadmam ‘she says (this) three 
times, and the witnesses are listening' (100:2) 


It is very likely that tagturi in 65:1, like the verb yohámam in 100:2, has an 
underlying prefixed d-, which is suppressed because of the prefix t- (see § 2.1.7; 
§ 74.104). 

Twice we find yakun plus a perfect, both times following a conditional 
clause, and both times indicating a future perfect. The examples are: 


ham al nákak tik saromah là ... akün raddak tawoli hdbye ‘if I don't come 
back to you now ... I will have gone back to my parents’ (94:17) 
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ham mess a$áws w-agalé bark agardts, tkáyni 0-atésyas ‘if you expel the 
bones and the date-stones onto the ground, you will have eaten’ 
(99:11) 


A more literal translation of the compound tense would be 'it will be the case 
that’ + past tense, e.g., ‘it will be (the case that) I have gone back to my parents’. 


71.10 The Verbal Prefix ð- 

Perfect, imperfect, and subjunctive verbs can all be preceded by the particle d-. 
This is to be distinguished synchronically from the relative pronoun ð- (8 3.8.1) 
and the genitive exponent ð- (§ 12.4), though these all derive historically from 
the same source.?? 


741101  d- + Imperfect 

The combination of d- plus the imperfect can indicate a past or present pro- 
gressive, or a circumstantial clause. The verbal prefix d- must have its origins in 
the relative pronoun ð-. In fact, there are numerous passages in which ð- plus 
an imperfect verb can be interpreted as indicating either a relative clause or 
a circumstantial progressive. Consider the following examples, each with two 
possible translations: 


káwla agah da-yasawkuf ‘he left his brother who was sleeping’ or ‘he left 
his brother sleeping’ (17:3) 

nüka gayg da-yasyur ba-hdyk ‘a man came who was walking on the shore’ 
or ‘aman came walking on the shore’ (20:32) 

ad fatnak hexar da-nkayn da-yabdyk ‘do you still remember the old man 
who came to us who was crying?’ or ‘do you still remember the old 
man who came to us crying’ (22:73) 

huma sayh ad-yomar ‘he heard a voice that was saying’ or ‘he heard a 
voice saying’ (40:5) 

höh gayg d-agawlak man yabit Tm a man who is looking for a camel’ or 
Tm a man looking for a camel’ (63:4) 

sini bu mékan da-yawdkbam bayt da-togar ‘he saw many people who were 
going into a rich man’s house’ or ‘he saw many people going into a 
rich man’s house’ (65:6) 


29 Pennacchietti (2007) is an important study on the origin of the verbal prefix d-, though the 
data available to him were limited. Other previous studies include Wagner (1953: 120121) 
and Simeone-Senelle (2003: 247-250). 
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From such contexts, relative d- plus an imperfect must have been reinter- 
preted as simply a circumstantial, referring to either the subject or object of 
the main verb. And indeed, we find many cases of this construction used as 
a circumstantial, where a relative clause does not fit. Thus, indicating circum- 
stantial clauses is one common function of the verbal prefix d-. Some examples 
are: 


agáyg radd tawoli sékanah da-yaktomah wa-da-yaxtayub ‘the man returned 
to his settlement, despairing and disappointed’ (12:14) 

sayáwr agigen wa-hamáh da-yabákyam ‘the boy and his mother went 
away crying’ (36:14) 

aséniham da-yagtéryam ‘I saw them speaking’ (40:24) 

mayt hamak ti d-omar ‘when did you hear me singing?’ (52:11) 

ksátah da-yaxdwdam ‘she found him working’ (59:6) 

sxawlul da-yaftktran ‘he sat down thinking’ (65:2) 

hámam tah habu da-ya‘yitan ‘the people heard him yelling’ (77:2) 


Now consider the following example, in which d- plus an imperfect can be 
parsed as a relative clause, a circumstantial, or simply a main verb: 


xatarat gayg da-yaghom ba-horam ‘once there was a man who was 
walking on the road’ or ‘once there was a man walking on the road’ 
or ‘once a man was walking on the road’ (46:1) 


Most likely from contexts like the last example, the prefix d- plus an imperfect 
came to indicate simply a progressive action, whether past or present. There 
are indeed many examples of this in the texts. Some of examples of d- plus the 
imperfect indicating a present progressive are: 


anhah da-nhawrid ‘we are taking (our) animals to the water’ (10:4) 

hexar h$aym, walakan da-yabdayk ‘the man is respectable, but he's crying’ 
(22:33) 

ba-xayr hé, wa-da-yaxdwdam ‘he is fine, and is working’ (57:8) 

habu da-yatawf lah. wa-hdbhe da-yasxabrr ‘the people are visiting him. 
And his parents are asking’ (65:7) 

habur da-yazyud ‘the cold is increasing’ (84:4) 

adah da-yawdag ‘is he still breast-feeding?’ (10115) 


Even more common in the texts are examples of d- plus the imperfect indicat- 
ing a past progressive, some of which are: 
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gasumon, wa-hoh Ó-aslol ‘we set off at dawn, and I was being carried’ 


(25:15) 
hoh d-abayk, w-ank dy askaráy ‘Twas crying, and a policeman came to 
me’ (34:21) 


habu da-yashayk mánah ‘the people were laughing at him’ (42:49) 

nahah da-nasyur ba-horam ‘we were going on the road’ (46:15) 

höh à-aghom ba-hármi ‘I was going on my way’ (77:6) 

his alyek da-yantáwhan, hawrid házhe ‘when [or: while] those guys 
fought, he brought his goats to the water' (61:6) 

háybi da-yabdayd bük ‘father was lying to you’ (89:23) 

his da-yahawfar, yaháyw dayrah bath ‘when he was digging, dirt would 
fall on him’ (48:17) 


The final example above (48:17) illustrates nicely the difference between an 
imperfect with and without d-. In this sentence, da-yahawfar is a past progres- 
sive ‘was digging’ (i.e., ‘was in the process of digging’), while the bare imperfect 
yaháyw is a past continuous or habitual ‘would fall’ or ‘was falling (repeat- 
edly). 

As mentioned briefly above (8 7.1.2), and as discussed in § 2.1.7, the verbal 
particle d- normally does not occur before the prefix t-, i.e., before all second 
person and third feminine forms of the imperfect. It actually assimilates, but 
an initial geminate tt is usually simplified to t. This means that what looks like 
a bare imperfect can indicate a circumstantial, or a present or past progressive. 
Really these are cases of ð- plus the imperfect, in which the prefix ð- is sup- 
pressed. Examples are: 


man hzsan taghok ‘what are you laughing at?’ (5:4) 

his sen tagtéryan, hanisan sannáwrot ‘when they were talking, the cat was 
by them' (15:7) 

ko tem thafram naxali abáyti ‘why are you digging under my house?’ 
(19:16) 

höh ber hámak tik nahor tayt tomar ‘I heard you one day singing’ (52:10) 

strut hagarit tabdyk ‘the slave-girl left crying’ (85:4) 

se taghok ‘she was laughing’ (89:9) 

ksut habu da-yaftarigan wa-haynit tandhgan ‘she found the men watching 
and the women dancing’ (97:13) 


In this last example, the phrases habu da-yaftarigan and haynit tandhgan should 
have the exact same structure, showing that the prefix d- must be present 
underlyingly. 
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The geminate cluster resulting from the assimilated particle is usually heard 
following the conjunction wa-. When word-initial, it can also be pronounced 
with an epenthetic initial a. Examples are: 


ko het at-tagáwlak bay wa-t-tabáyk ‘why are you looking at me and 
crying?' (22:25) 

ankot arisit at-tanhok ‘the snake came roaring’ (42:26) 

hatamüt at-tagola aganed ‘it spent the night gnawing on the branches’ 
(42:30) 

tétah at-takáyn gigen ‘his wife was nursing a boy’ (64:6) 


7110.2 ð- + Perfect 

When used with a verb in the perfect tense, the prefix ð- has a variety of related 
functions. One use of the perfect with d- is to indicate a circumstantial. While 
an imperfect with d- can indicate a circumstantial referring to simultaneous 
action, the perfect with d- indicates a circumstantial referring to an action 
that has taken place, or it indicates a circumstantial stative. Often such a 
circumstantial can be translated with an English perfect participle (‘having 
done X ...' or ‘having become X ...’), even if this is somewhat awkward. This 
is illustrated in the following examples: 


kūsa háyboh d-dywar ‘he found his father blind [lit. having gone blind] 
(24:50) 

kusam habrit da-hokam da-rsanet ‘they found the daughter of the ruler 
tied up [lit. having been tied up]’ (42:15) 

wátxfak ad-gayak Tve come back hungry [lit. I came having become 
hungry]’ (63:12) 

kálak tis sar abyüt alyek da-Sawkfut ʻI left her behind those houses 
sleeping [lit. having fallen asleep]' (65:9) 

ráddam da-Sansayr ‘they came back having been victorious’ (69:8) 

hatim da-hazin ‘they spent the evening sad [lit. having become sad]’ 
(74:14) 

kask tis bark dahlil ber d-atmet ‘I found it in a cave already bandaged up 
[lit. having been bandaged} (81:3) 

strut dar hamoh da-farhot ‘she went to the water happy [lit. having 
become happy]' (94:23) 


Present-tense (or relative present-tense) statives tend to be expressed in Mehri 
with d- plus a perfect, as can be seen from several of the circumstantial exam- 
ples above. So for example, phrases like ‘I am/was hungry’ and ‘I am/was cold’ 
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are expressed literally as ‘I have/had become hungry’ and ‘I have/had become 
cold’. This is true also when used as the main verb in a clause. We could say then 
that the d- prefix indicates what in English would be called a present perfect 
or pluperfect, but is used to indicate the present tense of Mehri stative verbs. 
Examples are: 


höh da-gálwak wa-da-hdbrak ‘I was sick and had chills’ (18:2) 
Ó-ahtaw&k aw hiboh ‘have you gone [or: are you] crazy or what?’ (20:5) 
hem da-hazin ‘they were sad’ (23:1) 

hoh da-ydssak mans ‘I am afraid of you’ (54:19) 

al höh da-htdmk la Tm not sure’ (57:10) 

habu ad-tabam wiyan ‘the people were very weary’ (61:1) 

hambarawtan 20-gáyam ‘the boys were hungry’ (84:7) 

höh da-handak Tm sleepy’ (99:5) (but cf. höh handak, 84:9) 

höh da-gayak Tm hungry’ (99:10) 


The common verb garüb ‘know’ behaves as a stative verb when it comes to the 
use of d-, as can be seen in the following examples: 


het ar da-garabk nahah wogab lin nashot hük ‘you surely know that it is 
obligatory for us to slaughter for you’ (31:14) 

höh da-garabk tik dar a$áyga ‘I know you are above the shelter’ (64:29) 

höh da-garabk hayálla tat da-yanké' báwmah harfona tis ‘I know that 
whoever comes here will move it’ (67:5) 

höh da-garábk amanéh T knew his intention’ (71:2) 

het da-garábk tah ‘you know it’ (82:4) 


We do also find the bare imperfect of garub many times in the texts, e.g., agorab 
axáyr mank I know better than you’ (19:20). It may be that the perfect with pre- 
fixed d- has an aspectual nuance indicating knowledge at a particular moment, 
as opposed to general knowledge. Or perhaps the fact that an independent pro- 
noun is used in all of these examples is relevant somehow. 

Another verb that behaves like a stative is hanoh ‘intend, mean’, as in: 


da-hanoh yafték ‘he intends to leave’ (57:8) 

al höh da-handyk awtomah là! ... ar da-handys hésan ‘I didn't mean (to do) 
thus ... then what did you mean?’ (5910-11) 

ad-handyk al-syer h-ahad ‘I intended to go to someone’ (77:5) 


When used in the perfect, the verb &ymal ‘make, do’ sometimes has the mean- 
ing ‘think, believe, be of the opinion’ In the texts, this meaning occurs only 
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with the first person singular ( ámlak).3? In a few cases, it is found in conjunc- 
tion with the prefix d-: 


kask $atráyr ... wa-à-'ómlak tah d-ansdy ‘I found a rag ... and I think it was 
a human's' (63:9) 

da- ómlok tis thaflat man ğáyri 'T think she will run away from me’ (94:22) 

da- ómlok ti l-ak@ danyit ‘I think I may be pregnant’ (10118) 


For more on ómlok (and its shorter variant əmk), see § 12.5.5. 

With other verbs, d- + perfect can indicate a present perfect, that is, a 
past action that still applies to the present, rather than a completed action. 
Examples are: 


da-hagark harom domah 'I have been guarding this tree’ (3:11) 
anhah da-sagyoman ‘we've run short of milk’ (28:14) 

höh da-dalsmk ‘I have been unjust’ (36:36) 

da-xtawn habániham ‘they've circumcised their sons’ (99:37) 


In other contexts it can indicate a pluperfect, as in: 


0-dygab ba-ttet dimah ‘he had fallen in love with this woman’ (22:74) 

he sabur his, w-abeli da-filóh man xayénts ‘he was patient with her, and 
God had saved him from her betrayal’ (24:52) 

Saff anhor dékamah da-mot gayg, wa-da-kabawrah ‘it so happened that 
that day a man had died, and they had buried him’ (54:7) 

habu kal da-nstw man aka? dékamah ‘all the people had migrated from 
that region’ (63:1) 


7440.3 ð- + Subjunctive 
The verbal prefix ð- appears before a subjunctive a handful of times in the texts. 
In each case the context is a threat or promise. Examples are: 


ham ad hawrádk hamoh domah zoyad, do-nawtágk ‘if you bring (your) 
animals to this water ever again, we will kill you’ (10:9) 


30 For examples of mlək meaning ‘I think’ (and its shorter variant amk) without the prefix 
Ó-, see texts 26:6, 28:2, 2818, and 91:8. Watson (2012: 94) also recorded only 1cs forms, 
mainly with the prefix d-. 
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ber gazum ham al wákak k-haráwn la, da-yasbatk ‘he swore that if you 
were not with the goats, he would hit you' (333) 

ham ahad mankém karbay, da-l-awbddah ‘if any of you come near me, I 
will shoot him’ (47:11) 

b-awághi, d-al-azémk hanofi ‘by my honor [lit. face], I will give myself to 
you’ (55:3) 

kal mankem da-hdatrak man amkonah da-l-awbddah ‘any one of you who 
moves from his place, I will shoot him’ (64:31) 


The prefix ð- here is idiomatic, and probably stems from the use of ð- as a 
complementizer, with an implied verb of promising or swearing. This is the 
only way to explain both the particle d- and the use of a subjunctive. So, for 
example, a phrase like do-nawtágk ‘we will kill you’ in text 10:9 may stand for a 
longer phrase like sandrk da-nawtdgk I vow that we will kill you. There are also 
a couple of examples of a subjunctive used this way without the prefix ð- (54:18; 
99:34). This is not problematic, because the complementizer d- is sometimes 
absent (see $13.5.11). 

The prefix ð- also appears before a subjunctive when ð- is part of the phrase 
Lagere ð- ‘so that; in order to’. See further in $13.5.2. 


7.2 Weak Verbs 


The term "weak verb" refers to any verb whose conjugation differs from that of 
the basic paradigm of a particular stem (see Chapter 6) because of the presence 
of one or more particular root consonants that cause or have caused phonetic 
changes. Mehri, like all of the MSA languages, is particularly rich in weak verb 
types. In this section, I will provide an overview of the major weak verbs types 
and their characteristic features. 

Following the conventions of Semitic linguistics, a Roman numeral is used 
to indicate the position of the root consonant. So, for example, I-w refers to 
roots in which w is the first root consonant, while III-Guttural refers to roots in 
which the third root consonant is a guttural. 

In not a few cases, data are rather limited, and so some of the conclusions 
below may only be tentative. Moreover, there exists variation in the conjugation 
of some of these verb types, particularly among younger speakers. So some of 
the data below may not reflect the usage of all speakers, even within Omani 
Mehri.Johnstone's ML provides about fifty pages of verbal paradigms, covering 
almost all weak verb types; unfortunately, as noted elsewhere, there are many 
errors therein. Still, it remains a very useful reference for the conjugation of 
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many verb types. In the following sections I have pointed out some of these 
errors, but I have not addressed every exceptional or suspicious form contained 
in ML. 


7.24 . I-Guttural and I-Glottalic Verbs 

Verbs whose initial root consonant is a guttural (other than ’, 5 A) or a glottalic 
are not weak, except for the fact that they are subject to the changes of ¢ > ay 
in the Gb-Stem perfect, and à > aw in the Ga-Stem imperfect (see § 2.2.1 and 
§ 2.2.2). I-h verbs behave as strong verbs, while I- and I-‘ verbs are weak verbs 
(see § 7.2.2). Compare: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 


Ga strong bagud bagawd yabugad yebged | ‘chase’ 


Ga I-Gutt. xadum xodáwm | yaxáwdam | yexdem | ‘work’ 


Ga I-Glott. kabur kabáwr yakáwbor yekber | ‘bury’ 


Gb strong tibar tóbram yetbor yatbor | ‘break’ 


Gb I-Gutt. haylam hálmam yahlom yahlom | ‘dream’ 


Gb I-Glott. káyrab kárbam yakrob yokrob 'approach' 


As discussed already in § 2.2.1 and § 2.2.2, I-Glottalic and I-Guttural verbs also 
sometimes have á where we expect á, as in the 3mp imperfects yokáfdam ‘they 
go down’ (58:6, for expected yaksfdam), yadábram ‘they apologize’ (61:7, for 
expected yaQóbram), yaxádmam ‘they work’ (67:3, for expected yaxddmam), and 
yahdkram ‘they were monopolizing' (70:1, for expected yahdkram). 

An exceptional I-Guttural verb is garüb ‘know’, which has the vowel 0 in the 
imperfect, rather than aw (< *i).?! Other I-g verbs, e.g., gabur ‘meet’, behave as 


31  InJibbali, the cognate garób also behaves differently than other I-Guttural verbs. See JLO 
(§ 7.4.2 and § 7.4.10). For an etymology of this verb, see Bulakh (2013), and for a semantic 
study, see Bulakh and Kogan (2014). 
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other I-Gutturals, as do other I-Guttural, II-r verbs, e.g., garuf ‘fetch’ and heruf 
‘move’. Compare the following forms: 


3ms perf. | 3ms impf. | 3mp impf. | 3ms subj. 
Ga strong bagüd yabugad | yabsgdam | yabged 
Ga I-Gutt. (I-g) gabur yagawbar | yagabram | yagber 
Ga grb garub yegorab | yagarbam | yagreb 
Ga I-Gutt., II-r heruf yahawraf | yahdrfam yahref 


‘chase’ 


‘meet’ 


‘know’ 


‘move’ 


When the third root consonant is a guttural (5 A, g, or x) or h, in which case the 
3ms perfect has the base CuCaG (or CuCa for III see § 7.2.9), then I-Guttural 
and I-Glottalic verbs have the expected shift 4 > aw. Verbs with a first and third 
guttural are very rare, however, and exist only when the third root consonant 
is < I-Glottalic and IIT-Guttural is also a rather rare combination. Sample forms 


are: 
3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | gms impf. | 3ms subj. 
Ga III-Gutt. sümah | sómham | yasimah | yoesmeh 
Ga I-Glott., III-Gutt. | táwrah tórhom | yatdwrah | yətrāh?? 
Ga III nüka nákam yanoka yenké 
Ga I-Gutt., III-* xáwda xádam yexoda yəxdé 
Gb I-Glott., III-* káwla kálam yakola yəklé 


‘forgive’ 


‘leave’ 


32 The Ga-Stem subjunctive of III-Guttural verbs can have either à or e (see § 7.2.9). Thea in 
yatrah is because of the preceding glottalic + r (see $ 2.2.3). 
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In the §2-Stem of I-Glottalic and I-Guttural roots, we find the expected shift 
ofe» din the perfect and subjunctive, though examples are very rare. 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 

S2strong | shewab | shdwbam | yoínásmon | yəšhēwəb 

Š2 I-Gutt. | sxarag šxárgəm | yasxdrgam | yasxdrag 
7.2.2  l-andI-'Verbs 


‘think’ 


‘read’ 


In the Ga-Stem, verbs whose first root consonant is ‘are characterized by having 
a long å in the first syllable of the perfect, subjunctive (and hence imperative), 
and future, as a result of the shifts of *3 > a and *a‘> à (§ 2.1.3). In the imperfect, 
most I-‘ Ga-Stem verbs (a half dozen of which occur in the texts) have the 3ms 
pattern yáwCaC (< *ya'uCaC, with the expected diphthongization [8 2.2.2] and 
loss of ‘), and 3mp yaCaCam (< *ya'óCCam). However, the very common verb 
amur ‘say’ has instead 3ms yomar, 3mp yamaram (< *ya'ámram),, with the same 
imperfect pattern as the I-Guttural verb garüb ‘know’.38 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 1cs perf. 
Ga strong bagüd | bagadüt | bagadk 
Ga I- asum asamut | asamk 
Ga ‘mr amur amarit | amark 
Ga I-, II/III-IG akus aksut akásk 


33  Aswithgerüb (seen. 31), the Jibbali cognate also behaves differently than other I-Guttural 
verbs; see JLO (8 7.4.2). Also note that the root of this verb is ‘mr throughout MSA, though 
similar verbs elsewhere in Semitic have the root mr. If the two roots are cognate, the sound 


correspondence is irregular; see Kogan (2015: 544). 
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3msimpf. | 3mp impf. | 3ms subj. | ms fut. 
Ga strong yabugad | yabágdom | yabgéd | begdona 
Ga I- yáwsam | yasamam yasem asmona 
Ga ‘mr yomar yamaram yamer amrona 
Ga I-5 II/HI-IG ya 'áks ya áksam yakes aksona 
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For the verb akus ‘mix’, listed in ML (s.v. 'ks), the 3ms imperfect is yo'óks 


(< *ya'üks), with loss of a between the “idle glottis” root consonants (82.1.2; 
§ 7.2.12), reduction of à to á in the doubly-closed final syllable (82.2), and 
preservation of ‘ before the stressed 4 (§ 2.1.3). 


In the Gb-Stem of I-‘ verbs, we see the expected shift of ¢ to ay in the 3ms 


perfect (§ 2.2.2), and the ‘is lost. As per the rules outlined in § 2.1.3, unstressed 


initial 2- shift to à (3fs and 3d perfect), but stressed initial 9- is retained (first 


and second person, and 3mp perfect). In the imperfect, subjunctive, and future, 


Gb-Stems show the expected shift of a‘ > à that we see also in Ga-Stems. 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. 
Gb strong tibar tabrot tsbram tóbrok ‘break’ 
Gb I- dymal amlot 'áómlam | Smlak3* | ‘do’ 
Gb I- dygab agbot 'ágbam 'ágbak | ‘love’ 


34 This particular form has an irregular variant amk when it has the meaning ‘I think’. See 


§12.5.5 and the comments to texts 26:6 and 28:18. 
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3ms impf./subj. | 3mp impf./subj. | ms fut. 
Gb strong yetbor yatbir tabrona 
Gb I- yamol yamil amlona 
Gb I- yagob yagib agbona 
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The retention of stressed initial 2-, as well as the shift of unstressed initial 9- 
to à, can also be seen in I-‘ geminate verbs. Compare: 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 3ms impf. | 3ms subj. 
G gem. radd raddut | ráddəm | yardud | yerded | ‘go back’ 
G gem. I-‘ E assut ossam yasus yases | ‘get up’ 


As for I2 verbs, none occur in the G-Stem in the texts. ML (s.v. sr) lists forms 
for one, wasur ‘hobble (an animal)’, with an initial w in both the perfect and 
imperfect, but the forms need to be verified.*5 

In the D/L-Stem, both I? verbs and I-‘ verbs occur, and they behave differ- 
ently. For I~ verbs, ’ is replaced with w, while for I-‘ verbs, the first root conso- 


nant is simply lost. For I-‘, II-y verbs, which use a variant type D/L-Stem (see 


§ 6.2.1 and § 7.2.7), ‘is retained. Some sample forms are: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
D/Lstrong | arokeb | arákbam | yarákban | yarokob 
D/LI^ awodan | awddmam | yawddnan | yawodon 
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'put on fire' 


‘call to prayer’ 


ML lists an $1-Stem sawsür, but we expect šāsūr for a I~ verb, like šīmūn. There may be 


some mixing with a root wsr, perhaps because there is already a verb sasur ‘love’ from the 


root sr. But in the Ga-Stem, if wasür were from a root wsr, then we would expect a 3ms 


imperfect yawusar, though ML gives yawsür. This is why the forms need to be checked. 
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D/LI- Ozar azram yazaran yozar | ‘annoy’ 


D/L I- II-y ayit a‘yitam ya‘yitan yayit | ‘cry out’ 


In the H- and S1-Stems, I-‘ verbs show the expected shift a‘ > din the first syllable 
of the perfect and imperfect; likewise in all tenses in the T2-Stem. In the H- and 
S1-Stem subjunctive, as well as in the $2-Stem imperfect, we find the expected 
shift á‘ > & In the $2-Stem perfect and subjunctive we find the expected shift € 
> à. Some representative forms are: 


3ms perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
H strong harkub yeharküb | yehárkab | ‘mount’ 
HI- hariis yaharus yahéras | ‘marry’ 
$1 strong Sandur yasandur | yasdndar | ‘vow’ 
Šı I- šāgūl yesagül yaségal | ‘hurry’ 
S2 strong | sanésam | yasndsman | yasnésam | ‘sigh’ 
S2 I- Sadal yasédalan yasadal | ‘bet’ 
T2strong | axtaluf | yaxtalifan yaxtalof | ‘differ’ 
T2 I- atalum yataliman | yatalom | learn’ 


No Ti-Stem I-‘ verbs occur in the texts, though a few are listed in ML. The forms 
listed are generally as we would expect (e.g., 3ms perfect atCaC). 


As for I’ verbs, ML includes one H-Stem, which does not occur in the texts, 


and a few §1-Stems, two of which occur in the texts. In the $1-Stem forms, the 
texts show the vowel 2 in the perfect and imperfect. No subjunctive forms occur, 
but the ms future maséman (56:14; 9032) confirms the vowel e that appears in 
ML. The H-Stem forms below come from ML; the vowels of the perfect and 
imperfect are probably & like the $1-Stem. 
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3ms perf. | 3ms impf. | 3ms subj. 
H strong | harkub | yaharkub | yehárkab | ‘mount’ 
HI? hemun | yahémun | yahéman*® | ‘trust’ 
Sil? Senüs yasénus yesenas 'dare' 
Sil? semun yasémun yaseman | ‘believe’ 
Sistrong | šənðūr | yasandur | yasdndar | ‘vow’ 


ML (s.v. xr) lists T2- and $2-Stems of the root "xr, the forms of which have w as 
the first root consonant, like in the D/L-Stem. We could probably just consider 
these from a root wxr from a synchronic point of view. 

7.2.3  I-wand I-y Verbs 

Verbs whose first root consonant is w are regular in the Ga-Stem, with the 
exception of the Ga subjunctive (and hence imperative) forms, in which the 
w is lost.?7 The prefix vowel of the I-w subjunctive (and imperative) shows 
variation between a and a. Compare: 


3ms perf. | 3ms impf. 3ms subj. ms impv. 
Ga strong bagud yabugad yabged baged 'chase' 
Ga I-w wazum yawuzam | yozem/yüzem | ozem/azem | ‘give’ 
Ga I-w wakub yawukab | yokeb/yakeb | əkēb/ākēb | ‘enter’ 


36 ML (s.v. mn) actually has yahoman, but the long vowel of the H-Stem subjunctive should 
match that of the $1-Stem. I suspect an error in ML. 

37 According to Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017b), younger speakers produce a subjunctive 
with w preserved (e.g., 3ms yawzem ‘he gives’), which is obviously on analogy with strong 
verbs (including I-l verbs). 
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Most Ga-Stems whose first root consonant is / have a shift / > w in the perfect 
(§ 2.1.5), e.g., awbud ‘he hit’ (< *labud), but do not behave like true I-w verbs; 
cf. 3ms subjunctive yawbed (< *yalbed). 

In the Gb-, D/L-, H-, and S-Stems, I-w verbs generally follow the patterns of 
strong verbs. Some sample forms are: 


3ms perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 


Gb strong tibar yatbor yatbor ‘break’ 


Gb I-w wisal yawsol yawsol ‘arrive’ 


D/Lstrong | arokab yarákbon yarokab | ‘put on fire’ 


D/L I-w awosal yawáslon yawosal | ‘bring’ 

H strong harkub yaharkub | yahárkob | ‘mount’ 

H I-w hawküb | yahawkub | yahawkab | ‘put in’ 

S1 strong Sandur yasandur | yasdndar | ‘vow’ 

Si I-w Sawgus | yas(aw)gus | yasdwgas | ‘go in evening’ 


The S1-Stem imperfect has a variant with the pattern yaCCaC, with loss of the 
root consonant w; cf. 3ms imperfect yasgus (31:6), 3mp imperfect yasgis (54:3), 
and 3ms imperfect yaskuf ‘he sleeps’ (9810, but yasawkuf in 2:2).2 The H-Stem 
appears to have this variant as well, though evidence is slim; see the comment 
to text 30:8. I-w verbs that are also III- have some distinct forms in others stems, 
most notably H-Stem; see further in $ 7.2.9. 

The only I-w $2-Stem attested in the texts is Sawéd ‘arrange a meeting; 
promise, which also happens to be the only II-‘ $2-Stem attested in the texts. 
The forms are weak because of the *, which is lost, but the initial w behaves as 
a strong consonant: 


38 Johnstone noted this variation in ML (p. lxi). For other examples, see the comments to 
texts 16:5 and 95:7. 
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3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
S2 strong | sanésam | Sandsmam | yasndsman | yasnésam 
$2 I-w, II- Sawéd Sawédam yaswédan yaswed 
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‘sigh’ 


‘promise’ 


I-w verbs also seem to be regular in the T2-Stem, though data from the texts 
are extremely scarce; one attested form is the future mawtakil ‘(I'll) have faith’ 
(36:5), which has the pattern of a strong T2-Stem. 

In the T1-Stem, I-w verbs behave as strong verbs in the perfect, but the w is 


lost in the imperfect and subjunctive: 


3ms perf. | 3ms impf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 
Tı strong gatbar | yagtabur | yagtibar | yagtabram | ‘meet’ 
Tı I-w, II-Glott. | wdtkad | yətkáwð | yatikad | yotókdom | ‘wake up’ 
Tı I-w, II/IN-IG | wátx(o)f | yotxáwf | yatéxf | yatdxfam | ‘come’ 


There are no singular subjunctives or imperatives without suffixes in the texts, 
and ML gives conflicting forms. For the 3ms subjunctive of the verb watkad 
‘wake up’, ML gives both yatdkad (p. li) and yatekad (s.v. wkd), while for the 
future, it gives both matdkad (p. lxxi) and matékad (s.v. wkd). We expect the 
long vowel, which is most likely ;, as in other Ti-Stem subjunctives. The 3ms 
subjunctive form (with a icp object suffix) yatdxfan (96:1) tells us nothing; 
because the final two root consonants are voiceless and non-glottalic (see 
§ 7.2.12), we expect yatáxf from an underlying pattern yaCiCaC.?? Confirmation 
is needed that 3ms subjunctive yatikad, ms imperative tikad, and ms future 
matikad are the correct forms. 

In short, I-w verbs show loss of the root consonant w only in the Ga-Stem 
subjunctive and imperative; the Ti-Stem imperfect, subjunctive, imperative, 
and future; and sometimes in the H- and $1-Stem imperfect. Elsewhere, the 
consonant w is strong. 


39 Watson (2012: 263) lists the expected ms imperative taxf (taxf in her transcription). 
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Verbs whose first root consonant is y are exceedingly rare; ML lists only two 
such roots, yss and ytm, and only the geminate Gb-Stem verb yoss 'be afraid' 
occurs in the texts. In the perfect yoss behaves like any other geminate verb, 
but in the imperfect and subjunctive it behaves like a Gb-Stem. It is, in fact, 
one of only two Gb-Stem geminate verbs (see $ 7.2.11). In the imperfect and 
subjunctive, y is lost and the prefix vowel is lengthened. 


3ms perf. | 3ms impf. | 3mp impf. | 3ms subj. 
Gb strong tibar yatbor yatbir yatbor | ‘break’ 
Gb gem., I-y yass yasos yasáys?^? yasos ‘be afraid’ 
Ga geminate radd yardud yardawd yerded | ‘go back 


ML (p. 462) lists H-Stems of both I-y roots, though they behave differently. Both 
roots lose the y, but yss has no subsequent vowel lengthening (unlike in the G- 
Stem imperfect and subjunctive). Because the H-Stem of ytm has a long vowel 
in the initial syllable, it looks in the perfect (no imperfect or subjunctive is 
given) as if it were from a root ‘tm or tm. Neither H-Stem Ly verb is attested 
in the texts, and so the forms need to be verified. 
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geminate verbs. See the comment to text 15:2. 
41 ML (sv. yss) actually has yahsos, but this must be a mistranscription for yoAsáws. Confu- 


sion of 6 and aw (and ü) is rampant in ML. 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3ms impf. | 3ms subj. 
H geminate | haglul haglil yahaglul | yehággel | ‘boil’ 
HI-y,gem. | hasáws | hasdys | yahasdws*! | yahayyas | ‘frighten’ 
H I-y hātūm hatim | (unknown) | (unknown) | ‘be orphaned’ 
HI- hatiim hatim yahatum | yahétam | ‘spend night’ 


3mp yásáws is also found in the texts, a form which stems from an analogy with Ga-Stem 
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7.2.4 Il T-L and II-l Verbs 

Verbs that have / as one of their root consonants do not really form a separate 
class of weak verbs, in that they follow the strong verb patterns of conjugation. 
However, since the consonant / is subject to phonetic changes that can obscure 
the verbal pattern, verbs with / could be considered weak. The effects of | on 
verb forms have already been discussed in $2.1.5, where numerous examples 
can be found. 

One additional point to be mentioned concerns the form of the subjunctive 
of I-l verbs in the H- and $1-Stems. By the rules outlined in § 2.1.5, the sequence 
álC in the subjunctive in these stems should shift to £C. However, the very 
limited evidence found in ML (one subjunctive in each stem) suggests some 
variation. Compare the following forms: 


3ms perf. | 3ms impf. | 3ms subj. 


H strong | harkub | yaharkub | yaharkab | ‘mount’ 


H I-l hawsuk | yahawsuk | yəháwşəkķk | ‘attach’ 


Sistrong | sandur | yasandur | yasdndar | ‘vow 


$1 šəwbūd | yasawbiid | yasébad | 'behit 


If the subjunctive form yahdwsak that is listed in ML (s.v. [sk) is, in fact, correct, 
then it is probably an analogical form (as if from a root wsK). 

There is also one verb form in which / is lost unexpectedly, namely the Gb- 
Stem 1cs perfect ámlok, which has the variant amk when it has the meaning T 
think. See further in $12.5.5 and in the comments to texts 26:6 and 28:18. 


7.2.5  IlL-Guttural Verbs 

Verbs whose second root consonant is one of the gutturals g, A, h, or x are 
distinctive in the G-Stem (on ' and 5 see §7.2.6). All verbs whose second 
root consonant is g, h, or x, have the pattern CaCaC in the perfect.?? First- 
and second-person forms have the base CaCáC- (except 1cp, which retains 
the long vowel, as we expect: CaCaCen). Verbs whose second root consonant 


42 An exception, according to ML (s.v. rhk), is rihak, whose perfect looks like that of a strong 
Gb-Stem verb. The texts have only a Ga-Stem rahak (cf. 1cp perfect rahakan in text 26:2). 
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is A follow this same pattern, except that the 3ms perfect has the pattern CaCeC, 
with e rather than à, and with CaCéC- (less often CaCáC-) for the first and sec- 
ond persons. All II-Guttural verbs have -ot in the 3fs perfect and -əm in the 3mp 
perfect, like Gb-Stems, and nearly all have the Gb-Stem 3ms imperfect/subjunc- 
tive pattern yaCCoC. A very few II-Guttural verbs (including nahag ‘dance’ and 
rahas ‘wash’) have Ga-type imperfects and subjunctives, except that the imper- 
fect has the vowel 0, where the strong Ga-Stem has å, and the subjunctive shows 
the expected shift of e > à after the guttural.^3 


3ms perfect | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. 
Gb strong tibar tabrot tsbram tabrak ‘break’ 
Gb II-Gutt. Sahak gahkot | $ohakem | $ehák(a)k | laugh’ 
G II-h gahem gahmot | gehemam | gahémk | ‘go’ 
Ga II-Gutt. nahag nahgot | nahagam | nahdgk | ‘dance’ 
Ga strong bagud bagadut | bogáwd bágdak | ‘chase’ 


3ms impf. | 3mp impf. | 3fp impf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 


Gb strong yatbor yatbir tatboran | yatbor yatbir 


Gb II-Gutt. | yoshok yesháyk | tagshokan | yashok yashayk 


G II-h yaghom yaghim | teghoman | yaghom | yaghim 


Gall-Gutt. | yandhag | yandhgam | tenáhgen | yenhag | yanhagam 


Ga strong | yabugad | yabágdam | tobágdan | yobged | yabgédam 


43 These same II-Guttural verbs, as well as the Ga-type II- verb gar (see § 7.2.6), are also 
exceptional in Jibbali, though in Jibbali they are more irregular compared to the Ga-Stem. 
See JLO (pp. 186187). 
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Few II-Guttural verbs are attested in the D/L-Stem. At least two verbs (angal 
‘sweat’ and the II-‘ verb (s/sad ‘help’) belong to one of the rare D/L-Stem 
subtypes. And at least one II-h verb (azhib ‘dress up a woman in finery’) is 
conjugated like one of the other rare subtypes, normally used for II-w/y and 
geminate roots. (On both of these subtypes, see § 6.2.1.) Other II-Guttural verbs 
seem to follow the pattern of strong verbs, e.g., amdhal ‘ease, lighten’, (f)foham 
‘make understand’, and (f)foxar ‘pretty up s.o., but these strong-type verbs (all 
from ML) need to be confirmed. 

In the H-, Š-, and T-Stems, the only characteristic features of II-Guttural (II- 
h, II-g, and II-x) verbs are the sound changes ü > aw and i > ay that we expect 
(§ 2.2.2). No II-Guttural $2-Stems are attested in the texts, but the forms are as 
strong verbs. II-h verbs behave like strong verbs in all of these derived stems. 
Some sample forms are: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cp perf. | 3ms impf. 
H strong | herküb harkib harkoban | yeharküb | ‘mount’ 
HILGutt. | habjáw$ | hobgáy$ | habgosen | yahabgdws | ‘hate’ 
HII-h habhul habhil habholan | yahabhil | ‘cook’ 
Sistrong | sandur Sandir Sandoran | yasandur | ‘vow’ 
Šı II-Gutt. | šənháwr šənháyr | šənhðrən | yəšənháwr | ‘complain’ 
Šı II-h šədhūk šədhīk Sadhokan | yəšədhūük | look down’ 
Tistrong | gdtbar | ġátbərəm | ġátbərən | yagtabur | ‘meet’ 
Tı -Gutt | mdthan | máthonam | mathanan | yamtoháwn | ‘be in trouble’ 
T2strong | extolüf axtalif | axtalofan | yaxtalifan | ‘differ’ 
T2II-Gutt | watxdwr | wetxáyr | watxoran | yawtaxdyran | ‘come late’ 
T2 II-h amthül amthil | amthdlan | yamthilan | ‘ease up’ 
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7.2.0 I and I-‘Verbs 

Verbs whose second root consonant is ° or ‘ form a special class of II-Guttural 
verbs, different enough to merit separate treatment. In the G-Stem, verbs that 
are II-‘ behave like other II-Guttural verbs in that their forms are based on the 
pattern CaCaC for the 3ms perfect, and most have a Gb-type imperfect and 
subjunctive with 3ms yaCCoC. The difference is that the ‘ is lost, resulting in 
a monosyllabic base CaC for the perfect and 3ms imperfect and subjunctive 
form yaCoC. 

Two exceptions are the verbs gar ‘fall’ and bar ‘go at night’, which happen 
to be the only II-‘ verbs with r as the third root consonant. Like Ga-Stems, 
these two verbs have distinct imperfect and subjunctive forms.*^ Both verbs 
have a subjunctive with à, namely, 3ms yagar and yabar, parallel to the verbs 
nahag and rahas that were discussed in $ 7.2.5. We expect 0 in the imperfect (cf. 
yenohag), but instead we find 3ms yagawr (< *yagur < *yagu‘ar?) and yabawr, 
though only the latter verb is attested in the texts in the imperfect.^* Other 
sources, including ML, offer conflicting data.^9 All II-‘ G-Stems have a 3fs perfect 
ending in -ót. 

As for verbs whose middle root consonant is ' (of which there are very few), 
they behave like II-‘ verbs, except that they have the base CoC in the perfect. 
Some examples are: 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. 
Gb strong tibar tabrot tábram tábrak ‘break’ 
Gb II-Gutt. sahak gahkot | sgahakam | $ehák(a)k | laugh’ 


44 Strangely, it is the verb gar, which goes against the pattern of nearly all other G-Stem II-‘ 


verbs, that Johnstone chose for his paradigms in ML (pp. xxv—xxvi). Morris (2012: 484) 


has suggested that the root is g*, but this cannot be: It does not behave like a II- verb, 


and the root gf ‘fall’ is attested Jibbali (with * preserved). Moreover, there are the parallel 


subjunctive forms of bar, whose root is certainly br. 


45  ML(sv.b'r)gives yabor for the gms imperfect and subjunctive, but in the texts we find 1cp 


impf. nabáwr (82:1), 3ms subj. yabar (69:4), 1cs subj. al-bar (80:6), and fs impv. bari (97:11). 


46 Sabrina Bendjaballah confirmed yagáwr in her fieldwork (and kindly shared with me the 


audio proof), but found bar to behave like other II-‘ verbs, with yabor for both imperfect 


and subjunctive. Jahn's Yemeni texts also have imperfect yabor (1902: 3, lines 23 and 26), 


and in his lexicon he lists imperfect yagor (1902: 180). 
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Gb II- sak sakot sakam sdk(a)k | ‘callout’ 
Gb II’ som samot somam samk ‘sell’ 

Ga strong bagüd | bəgədūt | bagawd bagddk | ‘chase’ 

Ga II-Gutt. nahag nahgot | nahagam | nahdgk | ‘dance’ 

Ga gr gār garot garam gark ‘fall’ 

Ga br bar barot baram bark ‘go at night’ 
3msimpf. | 3mpimpf. | 3ms subj. | ms future 

Gb strong yatbor yetbir yatbor tabrona 

II-Gutt. yashok yashayk yashok sahkona 

Gb II- yasok yesáyk yesok sakona 

Gb II’ yasom yasim yasom sémona 

Ga strong yabugad | yabágdam | yabgéd | bagdona 

Gall-Gutt. | yanodhag | yandhgam | yanhag | nahgona 

Gagr yagawr | yagáwram yagar garona 

Ga br yabawr | yabadwram yabar barona 


In the G internal passive of II- verbs, the second root consonant appears as w, at 


least according to the single form we find in the texts (3ms imperfect yaswol); 


see further in the comment to text 41. Recall that ° is often replaced by w in 
derived-stem forms of I- roots (§ 7.2.2). On II-‘, III-w/y G-Stem verbs like roh 
‘herd’, see the end of § 7.2.10. 

No II- verbs are attested outside of the G-Stem, with the exception of sitam 
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‘buy’. And though this verb is historically a T1-Stem of the root £m, it conjugates 
as if it were a Gb-Stem of the root stm. 

The only II-‘ D/L-Stem is the verb (s )sad ‘help’, which is conjugated in one of 
the rare D/L-Stem subtypes. See further in § 6.2.1 and $ 7.2.5. 

In the H-Stem, II-‘ verbs also show the loss of 5 as well as the expected shifts 
of ü to aw and í to ay found with all II-Gutturals (82.2.2). So in the perfect, 
we find 3ms (ha)CáwC < *(ho)C'áwC < *(ha)C'uC. In the subjunctive, we find 
the regular shift of the unstressed sequence *9 > à (ora in a closed, post-tonic 
syllable), e.g., ms yahdbar < *yaháb'ar, and 3mp yahdbaram < *yaháb'oram: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
Hstrong | herküb harkib | yaharkub | yaharkab | ‘mount’ 
H II-Gutt. | habgaws | habgdys | yahabgaws | yahdbgas | ‘hate’ 
HII- habáwr | habáyr | yehabáwr | yahdbar | ‘take out at night 


As we expect, II- verbs in the S1-Stem behave as in the H-Stem, though no such 
verbs are attested in the texts. Only one II-‘ verb is attested in the $2-Stem, 
namely sawéd ‘arrange a meeting; promise’. In this case, the sequence *Ce'aC 
of the perfect and subjunctive and the sequence *Cá?C of the imperfect both 
collapse to CéC: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
S2 strong | Senesem | Sandsmam | yasndsman | yasnésam | ‘sigh’ 
$2 II- Sawéd Sawédam yaswédan yaswed | ‘promise’ 


Only one Ti-Stem form is attested from a II-‘ verb in the texts, namely, the 
Tı 3mp perfect tátanam ‘they stabbed one another’ (3:19; 4:17, < "tát'anam; cf. 
strong játbaram). No II-‘ verbs are attested in the T2-Stem. 
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724  ILwandllL-y Verbs 

Ga-Stem verbs whose second root consonant is y differ from strong verbs 
only in the imperfect, which has the 3ms base yaCCuC (3mp yaCCáwC). The 
imperfect looks like that of geminate verbs (8 7.2.11). Unstressed ay (when not 
followed by a stressed vowel) is usually realized : (§ 2.2). This affects the 3fs 
perfect, the future (except mp), and most dual forms, e.g., 3fs perfect sīrūt 
(< *sayarut), 3md perfect siroh (< *sayaroh), 3ms imperfect and subjunctive 
yasiroh (< *yasayroh < *yasyaroh), ms future sirona (< *sayrona), and mp future 
styera (< *sayyera), but 1cs perfect saydrk. Compare the following forms of the 
verb sayur ‘go’, the most common II-y G-Stem: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3fs perf. | 1cs perf. 
Ga strong bagud bagáwd | bagadüt | bagádk | ‘chase’ 
Ga II-y sayür sayáwr sirüt sayórk | 'go 
Ga gem. radd róddom raddut | ráddak | 'goback 
3ms impf. | 3mpimpf. | 3fp impf. | 3ms subj. | ms fut. 
Ga strong | yabugad | yabsgdam | tabágdon | yabgéd | bagdona 
Ga II-y yesyür yesyáwr | tasyuran | yesyer^? sirona 
Ga gem. yerdüd yerdáwd | terdüdon | yarded | raddona 


II-w verbs behave as strong verbs in the Gb-Stem (e.g., áywar ‘become blind; 
ktwar ‘love’), but in the Ga-Stem, they form a separate conjugation type. Like II^ 
verbs, II-w verbs have a 3ms perfect of the shape CoC, but there are numerous 
differences in the conjugation; most notably, unlike all II^ verbs (and nearly 


47 They may sometimes be lost in pronunciation in the subjunctive and imperative. See, for 
example, the comment to text 99:46 (al-néks). 
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all II-Guttural verbs), II-w Ga-Stems have distinct imperfect and subjunctive 
forms. Ga-Stem II-w verbs also have a 3fs perfect form in -ðt and a suffixed 3mp 
perfect (like II-Guttural verbs), while the strong verb has 3fs -ut and a 3mp with 


ablaut. Compare: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3fs perf. | 1cs perf. 
Ga strong bagud bagawd | bagadüt | bágdak | ‘chase’ 
Ga II-w mot*s motam matot matk | ‘die’ 
GIP- som somam Samot Samk | ‘sell’ 
3msimpf. | 3mp impf. | 3fp impf. | 3ms subj. | ms fut. 
Ga strong | yoabügad | yabágdom | tabsgdan | yebged | bagdona 
Ga II-w yamut yamawt tamutan yamet matona 
GI’ yasom yasim t$oman yesom semona 


It is not clear that any II-y roots are used in the Gb-Stem. For a possible example, 
see the comment to text 24:23. 

In the D/L-Stem, II-w and II-y verbs follow the same patterns. Both w and 
y remain present in the forms, but the stem itself is distinctive. Instead of the 
perfect/subjunctive pattern (a)CoCaC, II-w/y verbs have the pattern (a)CCiC. 
On this pattern, which is found also with geminate verbs (§ 7.2.11), see further 
in $6.24. Examples are: 


48 Inthe paradigms in ML (p. xxix), the verb mot is mistakenly identified as a II-y verb. 
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3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 

D/L strong | arokab arákbam | yarákban | yarokab | ‘put on fire 

D/L II-w akwin akwinam | yakwinan yakwin | ‘measure’ 

D/L II-y asyth asyiham | yasyihan yasyih | ‘shout’ 

D/L gem. abdid abdidam | yabdidan | yabdid | ‘separate’ 


Sometimes the sequence yi is realized simply £ e.g., yagidan ‘they will anger’ (< 


yagyidan, 90:15). 


As discussed in § 6.2.1, the lone Mehri verb (ś)śēwər ‘consult’ has an anoma- 
lous pattern in the D/L-Stem, with e instead of 6 as the theme vowel.^? The fact 
that it has this unique pattern does not seem to be connected to the fact that it 
is a I-w verb, as shown by evidence of this verb type from other MSA languages. 
Some of the forms are: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
D/L strong, LIG | (s)sofar | (s)sáfram | yassdfran | yassofar 
D/L II-w, I-IG (t)tawib | (t)tawibam | yattwiban | yottwib 
D/L swr (S)Sewar | ($)$áwram | yassdwran | yassewar 


‘travel’ 
‘repent’ 


‘consult’ 


For the most part, II-w verbs follow strong verbs in the H-, S-, and T-Stems, for 


example: 


49 This verb does not occur in the texts, but is listed in ML (pp. xxxv-xxxvi and s.v. $wr). 
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3ms perf. 3ms impf. 3ms subj. 
H strong harküb yaharkub yaharkab 
H Il-w hagwis | yahagwis/yahagos | yahdgwas 
Sistrong | skabur yaskabur yesákbar 
$i II-w Shawub yashawub yesáhwab 
S2 strong | sanésam yasndsman yasnésam 
$2 II-w Sanewas yəšnáwşən yasanéwas 
Tistrong | gdtbar yagtabur yagtibar 
Ti Il-w Sdtwak®° yastawuk yastiwak 
T2 strong | axtaluf yaxtalifan yaxtalof 
T2 II--w ahtawul yahtawilan yahtawol 
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‘mount’ 

‘put under water’ 
‘consider large’ 
‘warm by fire’ 
‘sigh’ 

‘wrestle’ 

‘meet’ 

‘miss’ 

‘differ’ 


‘go crazy’ 


Unstressed aw may be realized as i in fast speech, and so we can hear forms like 
H-Stem 3fs perfect hagüsáwt (< hagawsdwt < *hagwasawt; cf. strong harkabut). 
In the texts we find H-Stem imperfect 1cs ahagos (103:2), rather than ahagwus, 
but this just reflects a surface phonetic shift of Cwu > Co (cf. the H-Stem of I- 
w, III-Guttural verbs in § 7.2.9). On some analogical variation in the T2-Stem 
perfect plural forms, see the comment to artdwgan in text 91:26. 

Though less common, II-y verbs are also basically regular in the H-, $-, and 


T-Stems: 


50 As mentioned in the comment to text 14:6, ML (swk) includes both sdtwak and satük. The 


latter is just an erroneous transcription of śátwəķ ‘miss’, which can sound close to gatuk in 


fast speech. Likewise, ML (s.v. hwg) includes separate entries for hatüg and hdtwag ‘need’ 


(see the comment to text 94:13), but these are again just variant transcriptions of the same 


verb. 
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gms perf | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
H strong harkub yeharküb | yahdrkab 
HILy hazyüd yahazyud | yoházyod 
Sistrong | šənðūr yasandur | yasandar 
Si II-y Sagyuk yasasyuk yasdsyak 
Tı strong | gdtbar yagtabur yagtibar 
Ti II-y gatyad yagtayud yagtid 
S2 strong | sanésam | yasndsman | yasnésam 
S2 II-y Sadéyan | yasSdéynan | yasdéyam 


‘mount’ 
‘increase’ 
Vow 

‘get fed up’ 
‘meet’ 

‘get angry’ 
‘sigh’ 


‘borrow’ 
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Note especially the T1 subjunctive yagtid (< *yagtiyad). Unfortunately, a sub- 
junctive of gdtyad ‘get angry’ (the only II-y T1-Stem verb in the texts) is not 
attested in the texts, and so the form yagtid, which comes from ML;*! needs 


confirmation. 


In at least two II-w roots, we see a metathesis of the first two root consonants 
in the H- and $1-Stems.5? These are the roots gwr and swb, from which we find 
$1 sowjáwr ‘raid’, H hawsáwb ‘hit (with a bullet), and $1 awsáwb ‘be wounded, 
be hit (with a bullet).53 These verbs behave as if they were from the roots wgr 
and wsb, i.e., they behave as I-w verbs (wgr also II-Guttural, and wsb also I- 


51 ML actually has the transcriptions yoagteó (p. li) and yagoteó (s.v. gyd). 


52  H-Stem hawnex ‘give rest’ and $1-Stem šəwnēx ‘rest’ (99115; ML, s.v. nwx) may also be 


examples, but this Semitic root appears to have been metathesized to wnx in MSA. 


53 The root gwr can be seen in the Gb-Stem gáywer ‘be distracted, not pay attention’ and in 


the D/L-Stem agwir ‘distract, keep occupied’. The root swb can be seen in the G-Stem sob 


‘go straight, the passive participle maswib ‘wounded’, and in the noun sawb ‘direction’. The 


G-Stem 3ms perfect sawb, given in ML (s.v. swb), is surely an error for sob. Interestingly, 


ML (s.v. swb) also gives a regular $1-Stem form sagwüb ‘be wounded deliberately’, though 


this form does not occur in the texts. 
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Glottalic).5^ In ML (p. xliv), there is a footnote to the paradigm of hawsdwb that 
reads “in many hollow [i.e., II-w/y] verbs of this kind the radicals occur in the 
order wCC". However, both in the texts and in ML, I found no other roots that 
undergo metathesis like these two.9 So either Johnstone's footnote is incorrect, 
or the data in the texts (and ML) are not telling the whole story. The few other 
II-w roots that have a glottalic or guttural as the first root consonant seem to 
behave as expected (e.g., H (h )hawül ‘understand (a language)’, H haswür ‘make 
stand’, and $1 &atwül ‘think (the night) is long’). 

On II-w, IIL-y verbs like hawoh ‘fall’ and tawoh ‘eat’, see § 7.2.10, § 7.2.13, and 
§ 7.2.14. 


7.2.8  Il-Glottalic and III-Glottalic Verbs 

Like the I-Glottalic verbs discussed in § 7.2.1, verbs whose second or third root 
consonant is a glottalic consonant are not really weak. However, for forms in 
which the glottalic should be followed by ù, ¢, or e, those vowels are subject to 
the changes described in § 2.2.1. Following are some sample forms of II-Glottalic 
verbs with diphthongization of ù or i: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3ms impf. | 3mp impf. 
Ga strong bagud bagawd yabugad yabagdam | ‘chase’ 
Ga II-Glott. | rasáwn rasáwn yerüsan yardsnam | ‘tie up’ 
Gb strong tibar tóbram yetbor yatbir ‘break’ 
Gb II-Glott. wisal wáslom yawsol yawsayl | ‘arrive’ 
H strong harkub harkib yaharkub yeharkib | ‘mount’ 
HII-Glott. | haksawm | haksáym | yahaksáwm | yohaksáym epee 
m on 259 Tee Trey afternoon' 


54 For the 3ms imperfects, we find in the texts H-Stem yahasdwb (30:8) and S$-Stem yassáwb 


(95:7). See further in the comments to these passages in the texts. 


55  Jibbalishows the same metathesis of gwr in the $1-Stem (sabgér ‘raid’, with b < *w), but not 


with swb (Sasbéb). Harsusi is the same (Sawgor, but $oswob). On Mehri $oswüb, see n. 53. 
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Si strong Sandur Sandir yasandur yasandir 
Si ll-Glott. | saksdwr Saksdyr | yasaksdwr | yasaksdyr 
Tı strong gátbor | gatbaram | yagtabur yagtabir 
T11I-Glott. ratkas ratkasam | yortokáws yertokáys 
T2 strong axtaluf axtalif yaxtalifan | yaxtalifan 
T2 II-Glott. | antakawl | antakdyl | yantakdylan | yantokáylan 
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vow 
‘run short’ 
‘meet’ 
‘get stuck’ 
‘differ’ 


‘choose’ 


Note that in the Ga-Stem, the 3ms perfect shifts from CaCuC to CaCáwC, which 
makes it look identical to the 3mp perfect. Other forms that show diphthon- 
gization include the 2/3mp subjunctive and mp imperative forms of the Gb- 


and T2-Stems (e.g., T2 antokáyl ‘choose (mp)! 102:1). 


In some forms of the Ga subjunctive of II-Glottalic verbs, as well as in some 
forms of the perfect of the G internal passive, we find the regular shift e » a, for 


example: 
3ms perf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 
Ga strong bagud yabgéed | yabgedam 
Ga II-Glott. rasáwn yarsan yarsanam 
G pass. strong baged yabgod yabgid 
G pass. III-Glott. rasan yarson yersáyn 


‘chase’ 
‘tie up’ 
‘be chased’ 


‘be tied up’ 


For verbs whose third root consonant is a glottalic, the major forms affected 
are 3fs perfects, fs and fp futures (and fd for derived stems), where we see the 
expected diphthongization of u and ; and shift of e > a. 
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3ms perf. | 3fs perf. fs future fp/cp future5® 
Ga strong bagüd | bogedüt bagdita bagdütan 
Ga III-Glott. karüs karsáwt karsayta karsawtan 
Gb strong tibar tabrot tabrita tabrutan 
Gb III-Glott. mira$ marsot marsdyta marsawtan 
G pass. strong baged bagdet (none) (none) 
G pass. III-Glott. sabet sabtat (none) (none) 
D/L strong, I-IG (s)sofar | (s)sfaret masforeta masfaritan 
D/L III-Glott., I-IG | (x)xobat | (x)xabtat | maxbatata | maxbatdwtan 
H strong harkub | harkabut | maharkabéta | maharkabitan 
H III-Glott. hamrü$ | hamarsdwt | mahamarsata | mahamarsawtan 
$1 strong Sandur | Sonderüt | masandaréta | masandariitan 
Šı III-Glott. Sadhuk | Sadhakáwt | masadhakata | masadhakawtan 
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‘chase’ 
‘pinch’ 
‘break’ 
‘become ill’ 
‘be chased’ 
‘hit’ 

‘travel’ 
‘cock’ 


‘mount’ 


‘look down 


The initial vowel of an object suffix attached to a 3ms or 3fp perfect is also 


affected by a final glottalic consonant, e.g., sakáwk ‘he called you’ (20:25) (< 


*sakuk) and shatáyh ‘he slaughtered it’ (48:23) (« *shatih). See § 3.2.2 for more 


examples. 


As noted in § 2.2.1, II-Glottalic verbs sometimes have á where we expect 4, as 


in the 1cs perfect haksamk ‘I spent the day’, for expected haksdmk (62:6). 


56 Onlythe G-Stem distinguishes gender in the plural form of the future. See further in § 7.1.6. 
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7.2.9  III-Guttural Verbs (including II- and III-* Verbs) 

Verbs whose final root consonant is one of the six gutturals ’, 5 g, h, h, or x 
are subject to a variety of sound changes, most of which have already been 
discussed (8 2.2.2). The most characteristic feature of this verb type is the sound 
change CaCuG > CuCaG (where G = ’, 5, g, h, h, or x), which affects Ga-Stem 
perfects, T2-Stem perfects and imperfects, H-Stem imperfects, and passive 
participles, among other forms. 

In the Ga-Stem, in addition to a 3ms with the pattern CuCaG, we find a 3mp 
perfect with -əm in place of ablaut. For III-' and III- verbs, the 3ms perfect has 
a final -a (< -a‘ or -2% see § 2.1.3). In the suffixed forms of III? verbs, the? simply 
disappears. With III-' verbs, the ‘is lost, but is present in the underlying form; 
this is why we see a short vowel in an open syllable in a form like 1cs perfect 
nákak (< *nák'ak). For the 3fs perfect, we find -ot with III-h, III-x, and III-‘ verbs, 
but III? verbs have -üt and III-g verb have -dwt (< *-ut).5" No 3fs perfects of a 
III-h verb (of which there are very few in the language) are attested in the texts. 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. 


Ga strong bagüd | bagadut | bagáwd | bágdak | ‘chase’ 


Ga III-Gutt. sumah samhot | sdmham | sdmhak | ‘forgive’ 
Ga III- nuka nakot nákam nákak | ‘come’ 
Ga III küsa ksüt küsam kask58 | 'find' 


When 1cs object suffixes are added to the 3ms and 3fp perfect of III-‘ verbs, the 
‘remains, per the rules outlined in § 2.1.3 (see especially n. 4), e.g., ank'áy ‘he 
came to me’ (18:13), but ankdys ‘he came to her’ (< *nok'is, 48:19). 

The Ga-Stem imperfect is normal for III-Guttural verbs, except that III-* and 
I- verbs have the vowel o in place of à. III-‘ and III? verbs also have a final -a (< 
-a‘ or -a’); as in the perfect, ‘is present in the underlying form. The subjunctive is 
regular, except that while most verbs have the vowel e, a small number have à. 


57 The one example of a III-g verb in the texts is watgawt ‘she killed’ (29:7), but see also the 
comment to text 24:47. 

58 The underlying form is *kūsək, but it shifts to kask because the second and third root 
consonants are voiceless and non-glottalic (§ 2.1.2; § 7.2.12). 
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Those with à in the subjunctive usually have a glottalic or r as the first root 
consonant (see $2.2.3).5? For III-‘ verbs we find -£ or -à, shortened in final 
position to -£ and -d’, respectively (82.2.4), e.g., 3ms subjunctive yanké’ ‘he 
may come’, but 2fs tank£y, 3mp yankem, and 3ms + 3ms object yankéh. The 
subjunctive forms ending in -é’ are clearly distinguished from the subjunctives 


of III-w/y verbs, which end in -éh (see § 7.2.10). Examples are: 


3mp impf. | 3mp impf. |3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 
Ga strong yabugad |yeabágdam | yabged | yabgédam |‘chase’ 
Ga III-Gutt. yasumah |yasamham| yasméh | yasméham | ‘forgive’ 
Ga I-Glott., II-r, ITI-Gutt.| yətáwrəh | yetórham | yatrah | yatraham |‘leave’ 
Ga III- yanoka | yandkam | yanké | yankém®° 'come' 
Ga III- yerofa | yeráfam | yorfá | yerfam |‘climb’ 
Ga III? yekosa |yakosam9!| yaksé | yəksēm  'find' 


III? verbs are sometimes confused with III-w/y verbs, and so from the verb 
kusa ‘find’ one also finds an imperfect yokáys, on the model of III-w/y forms 
like yabáyk (< bakoh 'cry').9? ML (s.v. ml’) lists a similar imperfect for the III 


59 Ofcourse, when the second root consonant is glottalic, then e shifts to à by regular sound 
change (§ 2.2.1). The alternation between e and à is what we find also in the H-Stem perfect 
and subjunctive of III-Guttural verbs (see below). 

60 ML (p. xxvi) gives 3mp yankáyam, but there is no evidence for such a form. The texts 
consistently have the pattern yaCCém for the 3mp subjunctive of III- verbs. 

61 This formis not certain. The only imperfect of this verb that occurs with audio is 1cs akdsa 
(34:1). Johnstone transcribed akdsa also in text 94:25 and 94:29. In 104:2 we find 3mp 
yamolam (from the III? verb mila), but there is no audio to confirm this transcription 
made by Johnstone. 

62 We also find 3ms perfect ksith/ksoh in some Yemeni Mehri dialects (Jahn 1902:202; Sima 
2009: 552, text 99:25), and even as a variant in Omani Mehri (Watson 2012: 86). Similar 
forms exist in Harsusi and Hobyot. Jahn (1905: 109) gives ksu for the Yemeni dialect of 


al-Ghaydah, but kúsi for the dialect of Qishn. The Omani Mehri speakers interviewed by 
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verb mula ‘fill.63 Given that there are only a few II- verbs, and that the root 
consonant ' is replaced by w in other environments (see § 7.2.2), including in 
the H-Stem of III-Guttural roots (see below), it is not surprising to find such 
analogical forms. There is also some mixing of the forms of other III-Guttural 
verbs. For example, in the texts there is some confusion between dūbəh (III- 
Guttural) and daboh (III-w/y) ‘collect honey’; see the comment to text 77:3.9* 

In the Gb-Stem, III-Guttural perfects (except III? verbs) look just as they do 
in the Ga-Stem, except for the 3ms (and 3fp), which has the normal Gb-Stem 
vowel pattern; III-‘ and III? verbs have the expected shift of final -a‘and -a’ to -a. 
The imperfect and subjunctive are distinguished, and they follow the patterns 
of Ga-Stems. 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3fs perf. | 1cs perf. 


Gb strong tibar tábram tabrot | tdbrak | ‘break’ 

Gb III-Gutt. firah farham | fórhot | farhak | ‘be happy’ 
Gb III- siba Sdbam Sabot | $ábak | ‘be satisfied’ 
Gb I-w, III-‘ wida wádam | wedot | wádak |'know' 


Gb I-w, II-Glott. III- | | wika wákam wakot | wákak | ‘be(come)’ 


Gb III- mila$5 milam malot milak | ‘be full’ 


Sabrina Bendjaballah in 2017 recognized only yəkáys for the 3ms imperfect of kusa, and 
also accepted ksoh for the 3ms perfect. For another example, cf. gasoh ‘belch’ (ML, s.v. gs’; 
cf. Arabic jasa'a). In Jibbali, ITI? verbs have, in most forms, merged with III-w/y verbs. 

63 See the comment to text 97:7. 

64 According to ML (s.v. fth), the Ga-Stem of the root fth ‘open’ can have the shape futah 
or fath (« *futah); the former follows the pattern of other III-Guttural verbs, while the 
latter (which occurs in text 22:98) follows the pattern of “idle glottis” III-Guttural verbs 
(see § 7.2.12). The existence of fütah as an acceptable variant needs confirmation. 

65 Many of the forms of mila given in ML (p. xxiv) are very suspect. Another certain III? Gb- 
Stem is káyna (3ms imperfect yakona, 76:11). A possible III Gb-Stem is dira ‘bleed (trans. Y, 
for which ML (s.v. dry) lists the erroneous 3ms perfect ddyar’. Jahn (1902: 173) lists a Gb- 
Stem 3ms perfect dire (with the normal shift d > d found in some Yemeni Mehri towns, 
e.g., Qishn). 
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3ms impf. | 3mpimpf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 
Gb strong yetbor yetbir yetbor yatbir 
Gb III-Gutt. yafurah yafarham yefreh yefreham 
Gb III- yasoba yasabam yesbé yasbem 
Gb I-w, III- yawoda | yawddam ysdé ysdem 
Gb I-w, II-Glott.III- | yawoka | yəwákam yaka yakam 
Gb Il’ yamola yamdlam yamlé? yamlem 


The future forms of the G-Stems have the expected sound changes (§ 2.1.3; 


2.2.2), though the mp form of III-‘ verbs has an epenthetic i, which makes it look 


a bit unusual (CaCiye < *CaCyé < *CaCye'a). For III? verbs, ’ simply disappears. 


ms fut. fs fut. mp fut. fp fut. 
G strong bagdona bagdita | bagyéda | bagdütan | ‘chase’ 
Ga III-Gutt. | watgona®® | watgayta | watyega | watgdwtan | ‘kill’ 
Ga III nakona nakayta nakiyé nakáwtan | ‘come’ 
Ga III^ ksona ksita kseya ksüton ‘find’ 


III-Guttural roots are rather rare in the D/L-Stem, but they behave as strong 


verbs, except for a few expected sound changes, like -et > -ät (in the 3fs perfect) 
and final -a‘ > -a (for III-‘ verbs). 


66 These are the forms of the verb lūtəġ ‘kill’. On the shift of l > w, see § 2.1.5. 
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3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | amp perf. 

D/L strong arokab arkabet | arákbam | ‘put on fire’ 

D/LIII-Gutt. | akomah | akamhat | akámham | ‘disappoint’ 

D/L III aroba arabat ardbam | ‘give protection’ 
3ms/3mp impf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 

D/L strong yarákban yarokob | yarákbam 

D/L III-Gutt. yakamhan yakomah | yakamham 

D/L III yarában yaroba yarábam 


III-Guttural verbs also exhibit various peculiarities in other stems. In the H- and 
S1-Stems, most III-Guttural verbs have the vowel e in the final syllable (> é for III- 
* verbs). If the second root consonant is a glottalic, then e shifts to à by regular 
sound change (§ 2.2.1), but a few other verbs have a. Usually these other verbs 
with à have a glottalic or r as the first root consonant. This situation is parallel 
to the variation between e and à in the Ga-Stem subjunctive (see above). Like 
with most G-Stems of III-Guttural roots, the 3fs perfect has the suffix -ot, and 
the 3mp perfect has -am. For III-‘ verbs, like in the G-Stems, the vowels é and -à 
are shortened to -é and -@ when word-final. III roots (the few that there are) 


are treated as III-w/ y. 


3mp perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. 
H strong harkub harkabut harkib 
HIII-Gutt. handex | handexot | handéxam 
H III-Gutt. hasbah hasbahot | hasbaham 


‘mount’ 
‘fumigate’ 


‘become’ 
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H III- haksé haksot haksém ‘dry’ 

H III harbá? harbot harbam | ‘lift up’ 

H I-w, III hawré£ hawrot hawrem | ‘keep away’ 
$1 strong Sandur | Sandarit Sandir ‘vow’ 


$ III-Gutt. Sadlex Sadawxot | Sadlexam | ‘be despoiled’ 


Šı III-Gutt. Sakrah Sakarhot | Sokraham | ‘get head shaved’ 


$i III Saks Saksot Saksem ‘get dry’ 


Šı III- Sarba@’ Sarbot Sarbam ‘climb’ 


In the imperfect of the H- and Si-Stems, we see the shift CaCuG > CaCaG that 
we find also in the G perfect, except that III-‘ verbs have the vowel o, as in the 
G-Stem imperfect. However, probably because III-Guttural verbs are relatively 
rare in these stems, we also find forms that behave like strong verbs. For verbs 
that are both I-w and III-Guttural, the w is lost, unlike other I-w H- and &- 
Stems (cf. the H-Stem of II-w verbs in § 7.2.7).6” The subjunctive forms pose 
no problems. 


3ms impf. 3mp impf. 3ms subj. 


H strong yaharkub yaharkib yaharkab | ‘mount’ 


yehanüdax or | yahanddxam or 


H II- : 
oe yahandux yahandix 


yehándax | ‘fumigate’ 


67 The forms in ML are incorrect on this point. See further in the comments to texts 42:28 and 
88:2. Also note that the lost w is there underlyingly, since it comes back when the vowel 6 
is reduced to d, at least in the $1-Stem. See the comment to text 27:25. 
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HIII-Gutt. | yahasdwbah yahasdbham yehásbah 
HIII- yehakosa yahakdsam yahaksa 
HIII- yaharoba yahardbam yehárba 
H I-w yahawkub yahawktb yahawkab 
H I-w, HI- yahora yahoram yeháwra 
Si strong yasandur yasandir yasandar 
Si lll-Gutt. | yasdiilax®8 yasdéxam yasddlax 
$iIII- yeskosa yaskasam yesáksa 
$iIII- yasroba yesrábam yesárba 
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‘become’ 
‘dry’ 
‘lift up’ 

‘put in’ 

‘keep away’ 
ow 

‘be despoiled' 
'get dry' 


'climb' 


In the T1-, T2-, and $2-Stems, the forms show the same sort of changes as in the 
stems already described. The T2-Stem has 3fs perfects with -öt and 3mp perfects 
with -am, and we see final -a‘ > -a in all stems. In the T1-Stem imperfect and T2- 
Stem perfect, we find the shift CaCuG > CuCaG (but see the comment to text 
12:14), and the T2-Stem subjunctive has the similar shift CaCoG > CoCaG. Unlike 
in other stems, Ti-Stem imperfects of III-‘ verbs do not have the vowel ð, but 
more evidence is needed to confirm this; see the comment to text 98:5 (taktuta). 


3mp perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 3ms impf. | 3ms subj. 
Tı strong gatbar | gatbarot | gatbaram | yagtabur | yagtibar | ‘meet’ 
Ti llI-Gutt. | fátkoh | ftokhot | fatkaham | yaftukah | yaftikah | ‘break in half’ 
68 There are very few Si-Stem III-Guttural verbs, and almost no forms in the texts. The 


imperfect and subjunctive forms given here are presumptive. It is possible that one can 


also use "strong" forms like 3ms imperfect yasadlüx and 3mp yasadlix, as in the H-Stem. 
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TillI- kátta kattot káttam yektuta | yoktita$? 
T2 strong axtaluf | əxtəlfüt axtalif | yaxtalifan | yaxtalof 
T2III-Gutt. | aftorah | aftarhot | aftdrham | yaftárhan"? | yaftorah 
T2 III- aftora aftarot | ofláram | yaftdran | yeftora 

Š2 strong | sanésam | šənsəmēt | &anásmam | yasndsman | yasnésam 
$2III-Gutt. | ifefoh Sfashat | sfasham | yasfashan | yasfegah 
$2 III? Sage$a | Sagasot | Sagdsam | yasgdsan™ | yasgesa 
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‘be cut’ 
‘differ’ 

‘be excited’ 
‘separate’ 
‘sigh’ 
‘gossip’ 


‘belch’ 


As in other stems, III? roots (few that there are) are usually treated as III-w/y 
in the T1-, T2-, and $2-Stems. For an example, see the comment to text 48:11. 
Verbs from quadriliteral roots that are III-^ and IV-‘ have sound changes 
similar to those that we see in various forms from triliteral III-‘ roots, e.g., 
3ms perfect akálad (< *akál'ad), and 3ms imperfect yakaláwd (< *yakal'áwd 
< *yakal'ud)."? 3ms imperfect yabórka derives from *yabédrka‘ < *yaburka‘ < 
*yaborkü* (with a shift CaCCuG > CuCCaG, similar to the shift CaCuG > CuCaG 
that we find in the G-Stem and elsewhere). Likewise, 3ms imperfect yamárkah 
derives from *yamurkah < *yamarküh. Compare: 


69 The 3mp imperfect and subjunctive is yaktdtam (cf. ML, pp. 1-li). Other III-Guttural verbs 


have á where III-‘ verbs have á in this form (cf. Ga-Stem nákam ‘they came’ vs. sómham 


‘they forgave’). 


70 See also § 6.5.4, n. 70. 
71 The sample paradigm in ML (pp. lxiii-Ixiv) lacks the suffix -n in the imperfect, but this is 


an error. Several entries in ML have the correct suffix (cf. s.v. dw’, rv‘). The dictionary entry 


in ML (s.v. gs’) incorrectly has ams imperfect and subjunctive yasgésa. 
72 ML mistakenly lists this verb under the root k‘d rather than K/'d. See further in the 
comment to text 67:4. 
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3mp perf. | afsperf. 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
Qstrong |adámdam | adamdamet | adamdamam | yadamdüm | yadamdam | ‘grope 
Q III-Gutt. | amárhab | amarhabet | amárhabom | yamarháwb | yamárhab |*welcome' 
Q III akálad akaladet akdladam yakalawd | yakálad | ‘roll’ 
QIV-G amárkah | amarkahat | amárkoham | yamarkah | yamárkah | ‘tidy up’ 
QIV- abárka abarkat abarkam yabárka yabárka | ‘run’ 


On II-w/y, III-' verbs like gūya ‘be hungry’ and Jáwya ‘smell’, see § 7.2.13. 


7.230 lIlI-w and III-y Verbs 

Verbs whose final root consonant is historically w or y are characterized by the 
loss of that consonant in most forms. In the Ga-Stem, the 3ms perfect has the 
pattern CaCoh. In the Arabic-letter manuscripts of the texts, Ali consistently 
wrote the final -/, and it is clearly audible on the audio and among informants. 
The 3mp has ablaut, and w as the final root consonant, while the first- and 
second-person forms of the perfect have the base CoCa-. When the second root 
consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic (82.1.2; $ 7.2.12), the a is not allowed 
before first- and second-person suffixes (except 1cp), and the long ð of the first 
and second persons is then reduced to a because of the closed syllable (e.g., 
*bokk > bakk 'I cried"). Sample forms of the Ga-Stem perfect are: 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. 
Ga strong bagud | bagadut | begáwd | bágdak | ‘chase’ 
Ga III-w/y kanoh kanut kantw konak | ‘raise’ 
Ga III-w/y, II-IG bakoh bakut baktw bakk | ‘cry’ 
Ga II-w, III-y hawoh hawut hawtw howak | ‘fall’ 
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When a suffix is added to the 3ms perfect, the final root consonant comes 
back as y, e.g., tawydh ‘he ate it’ (24:22, from tawoh), and kanydy ‘he raised me’ 
(74:15, from kanoh; cf. strong bagddh and bagdáy). A y also appears in all forms of 
the future, e.g., ms Karyona (71:3), fs karyita (63:5), and mp karyéya (from karoh 
‘hide’). 

In the Ga-Stem imperfect, the base is CáyC throughout the singular and 
plural (except 2fs taCeCi). The subjunctive is very similar to that of strong 
verbs, except that the vowel e is lowered to 2 in the singular and 1cp. As 
with the 3ms perfect, there is a consistent final -A in the singular and 1cp 
subjunctive (except 2fs taCCz). The final syllable of the 3ms subjunctive pattern 
yaCCéh contrasts with that of Gb-Stems (see below) and that of III-^ verbs 
(§ 7.2.9), both of which have yaCCé’. In the second and third person plural 
subjunctive, y appears as the final root consonant, and the preceding vowel 
is raised to i. Verbs whose second root consonant is also a glide (i.e., II-w, I- 
y verbs) pattern with other III-w/y Ga-Stems (see also § 7.2.14). Sample forms 
are: 


3ms impf. | 3mpimpf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 


Ga strong yabugad | yoabágdom | yabgéd | yabgedam | ‘chase’ 
Ga III-w/y yakayn | yakanyam | yaknéh | yakniyam | ‘raise’ 


Ga Ill-w/y, II-IG | yabáyk | yabdkyam | yabkéh | yabktyam | ‘cry’ 


Ga II-w, IIT-y yeháyw | yeháwyam | yahwéh | yahwtyam | ‘fall’ 


In the singular and icp subjunctive forms (and ms imperative), unlike in the 
perfect, the final ^ remains even when suffixes are added. For example, from 
the verbs tawoh ‘eat’ and tawoh ‘come at night, we find antéhk ‘we may eat you’ 
(2:3), ttéhah ‘she may eat him’ (15:6), yatéhkam ‘he may eat you’ (42:19), (t)tehs 
‘she may eat you’ (49:15), and attwéhi ‘she may come to me at night’ (75:6). For 
more on the verb tawoh, which has some anomalies, see § 7.2.14. 

In the Gb-Stem, III-w and III-y verbs fall into three types. Some verbs reflect 
distinct III-w and III-y types, though there are very few of these attested in the 
texts. These look a lot like strong Gb-Stems, but with a final root consonant 
w or y (ie., CiCaw and CiCay). In the 3ms, the word-final sequences -aw and 
-ay become -u and -i, respectively (8 2.2). We only find two such Gb-Stem III-w 
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verbs in the texts (biru ‘give birth"? and gilu ‘be ill'),7* and only one such III-y 
verb (sini ‘see’). The third, and much more common, type of III-w/y Gb-Stem, 
presumably reflecting a merger of the two root types, has a 3ms perfect of the 
shape CáyCi, e.g., báyki ‘remain’. 

Both the sini and báyki types can be considered III-y; they follow the same 
patterns, except that báyki has a diphthong where sini has t. The first-person, 
second-person, and 3mp perfect forms of the sini and báyki types retain the 
long vowel in the first syllable, but the root consonant y is absent; for example, 
sini has the base sin- throughout the perfect, rather than **Sany-, while báyki 
has the base báyk-. Otherwise, the perfects follow the pattern of strong verbs: 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. 
Gb strong tibar tabrot tóbram tábrak | ‘break’ 
Gb III-w gilu galwot | gdlwam™ | gédlwak | ‘become sick’ 
Gb III-y sini sanyot’® sinam Sinak | ‘see’ 
Gb III-y báyki bakyot" | báykam báykak | ‘remain’ 


73 As discussed in the comment to text 85:31, this verb is erroneously listed in ML (s.v. brw) 
as a Ga-Stem. 

74 A few others can be found in ML (s.v. ktw, ngy, snw). The form naywü in ML (s.v. nw) is 
reminiscent of this type, but this form is almost certainly a mistake; see the comment to 
text 75:22. 

75  The3mp perfect is presumptive and needs confirmation. 

76 ML (p. xxxii) gives the 3fs perfect sinit, which may be a variant form made on analogy with 
the other forms of the perfect. The texts have sanyot (4919) and the base $onyát- before 
object suffixes (1513; 54:11). Sima (2009: 240, line 27) has snüt, following the pattern of Ga- 
Stem bakit ‘she cried’, but his texts are in Eastern Yemeni Mehri. 

77 Likewise, from dáyni ‘become pregnant, we find 3fs danyot (931). However, from a sup- 
posed Gb-Stem ráyśi (ML, s.v. r$y), we find 3fs rasáwt (8:2), with the Ga-Stem same pattern 
CaCut, like Sima's ánüt (see the previous note). See also the comment to text 8:2, and n. 80 
below. Also note that Jahn (1902: 219) gives a Ga-Stem 3ms perfect rasoh (rdu in his tran- 
scription) for Yemeni Mehri. 
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When an object suffix is added to a III-y Gb-Stem 3ms perfect, the root 
consonant y is retained, e.g., sanyis ‘he saw her’ (15:10). The y of both types of 
III-y verbs and the w of III-w verbs appears in all forms of the future: 


ms future | fs future | mp future 
Gb strong | tabrona tabrita tobyera 
Gb III-w galwona | galwita golyewa 
Gb III-y Sanyona | Sanyita Sanyéya 
Gb III-y bakyona | bakyita bakyéya 


‘break’ 


‘become sick’ 


see 


‘remain’ 


In the Gb imperfect and subjunctive, III-w verbs follow the pattern of strong 
verbs. The III-y Gb-Stems are more remarkable, however. Unlike other Gb- 
Stems (except III-Guttural verbs), they have distinct imperfect and subjunctive 
forms, which have the same patterns as III-‘ verbs (87.2.9): 3ms imperfect 
*yaCoCaC (> yaCoCi for III-y, and > yaCoCa for III-‘) and 3ms yaCC£' (< yaCCz). 
In the subjunctive, the historical final *-eC is realized -é’, like III-‘ Ga-Stems, as 
compared to the Ga-Stem subjunctive of III-w/y verbs, which has -éh. 


yatbir | ‘break’ 


yagltw | ‘become sick’ 


3msimpf.| 3mp impf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 
Gb strong yatbor yatbir yatbor 
Gb III-w yeglo(w) | | yagltw | yaglo(w) 
Gb III-y yasoni |yesányam"?| yasné | yosnzm? | ‘see 


Gb III-y, II-Glott. 


yaboki | yabdkyam | yobkd? 


yabkam | ‘remain’ 


G III- 


yanoka | yenákam | yanké 


yenkem | ‘come’ 


78  Onealso hears yosényam, which is only a phonetic variant. 
79 There is no evidence at all for the form yasnéham that is given in ML (p. xxxii). 
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For IIL-y verbs, when a suffix is added to the singular imperfect, the final y 
is retained, e.g., yasényak ‘he sees you’ (9115) and asgniham ‘I see them’ (40:24, 
< *asony-ham). When a suffix is added to the singular subjunctive, the final ’ is 
lost, e.g., nasnés ‘we may see it’ (81:2). Note also that there may be some mixing 
of the Ga- and Gb-Stems for III-y verbs. According to ML (s.v. rgy), the imperfect 
of ráysi ‘accept’ (a Gb-type perfect) is yoráy$ (a Ga-type imperfect).8° We also 
see mixing between III and III-w/y Ga-Stems verbs (e.g., kusa ‘find’; see § 7.2.9, 
especially n. 62). 

In the D/L-Stem, III-w/y verbs are more or less regular. The final root conso- 
nant is always y, and the final unstressed sequence ay is realized i. 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. | ms impf. | 3ms subj. 


D/Lstrong | arokab | arákban | ardkbak | yarákban | yarokab | ‘put on fire’ 


D/LII-w/y | akofi | akdfyam | akáfyək | yakáfyan | yakofi |'go away’ 


In the H- and $1-Stems, the third-person forms of III-w/y verbs are reminiscent 
of the Ga-Stem in the perfect. In the first and second persons, however, the 
patterns are different. Interestingly, the stressed vowel of the 1cp is unique, just 
as in H- and $1-Stem strong verbs, though the vowel itself is ; rather than o. If 
the second root consonant is guttural or glottalic, then the 1cp has the vowel à 
in place of 7.8! 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. | 1cp perf. 


H strong | harküb | harkabut| harkib | harkdbk | harkoban | ‘mount’ 


HIll-w/y | habkoh | habkut | habkiw  |habkáyk | habkiyan | ‘make cry’ 


80 In the texts, only forms of the perfect are attested: 1cp ráyson (77:9), with a Gb-Stem 
pattern, and rasawt (8:3), with a Ga-Stem pattern (see also n. 77, above). 
81 On such cp forms, see Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017b: 177-179). 
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H III-w/y, 


Te Cutt. harxoh | harxáwt | harxáyw | harxáyk | harxayan | let go 


Sı strong | sandur | Sandarit| sandir | Sandérk | Sandéran | vow 


Si lll-w/y | sabdoh | šəbdūt | sabdiw | Sabddyk | Sabdiyan | ‘not believe’ 


S1 III-w/ y, 
III-Glott. 


vos = 


šāśðh Sa$áwt | Sasáyw | Sasáyk | Sasayan | ‘worry’ 


The imperfect of III-w/y verbs in the H- and S1-Stems is also similar to the 
Ga-Stem of these roots. In the subjunctive, however, the situation is more 
complex. The H- and $1-Stems show two different subjunctive patterns, 3ms 
yaháCC/yasáCC (variants yahdCC/yasaCC) and yahiCaC/yasiCaC. The pattern 
yahdCC/yassCC occurs mainly with verbs whose second root consonant is 
voiceless and non-glottalic, while yahiCaC/yahiCaC occurs almost exclusively 
with verbs whose second root consonant is voiced or glottalic. The forms 
yaháCC] yasáCC can be derived from yahiCaC/yahiCaC by vowel reduction, but 
this is expected only where the first and second root consonants are voice- 
less and non-glottalic (e.g., yahdft < *yahift < *yahifat). Such a reduction is also 
reasonable to suggest for verbs whose initial root consonant is sonorant (e.g., 
yehánh < *yahinh < *yahinah). 3ms subjunctive yahdwf and yosáwf (confirmed 
by several forms in the texts) can be derived from *yahiwaf and *yestwaf, since 
there is a tendency for á > á before w (i.e., *yahiwaf > *yahdwf > yahdwf ).82 But 
several cases of yoháCC/yasáCC listed in ML cannot be explained this way.9? 


82 Cf. 3fp thawlan (63:3) « 3ms yahiwal (90:2; 98:1; root wly), with T reduced to á, rather than 
á, before w. Occasionally we see the same shift with unstressed o, e.g., mawsáyf ‘famous’ 
(762, from the pattern *maCCiC). Also, it is because hawf is a reduced form of hiwaf that 
we do not see any reduction in a form like Aáwfi ‘pay me’ (3935); it comes from "wf, 
not "hawf-y. 

83  MLis probably unreliable for some verbs. Some of the forms in ML were likely assumed 
by Johnstone, and not actually heard. It is also possible that there is some mixing of the 
types. Also note that in some places where ML records the vowel á for subjunctives of the 
pattern yahVCC/yasVCC, the texts have the expected 4 for some of these. For example, ML 
(s.v. nhv) has 3ms yahdnh (actually yanánh), but we find mp imperative Aónham in text 
20:61. 
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3msimpf.| 3mpimpf. |a3mssubj | 3mp subj. 
H strong | yaharkub | yaharkib | yaharkab | yaharkabam | ‘mount’ 
H III-w/y | yahadayr | yahadáryam | yahidar | yahddram | ‘run blood over’ 
H III-w/y | yahandyh | yahanáhyam | yahénh | yahdnham | ‘burn’ 
Sistrong | yasandur | yasandir | yasdndar | yasdndaram | ‘vow’ 
Si Ill-w/y| yasbdyd | yasbddyam | yasibad | yassbdam | ‘not believe’ 
Si Ill-w/y| yaswdayf | yaswdfyam | yasawf | yasdwfam | ‘avenge’ 


As expected, the imperative and future forms mirror the two different subjunc- 
tive types. So we find, for example, ms mahigan ‘will show’ (65:8, from ($)sanoh) 
and ms masika$ ‘will accept compensation’ (65:14, from saksoh), but ms mahawf 
‘will pay’ (39:4, from hawfoh). 

In the Ti-Stem, the final root consonant is always y. The perfect is more or 
less regular, though the final unstressed sequence ay is realized i, as elsewhere. 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. 
Ti strong gatbar | gatbarot | gatbaram | gdtbarak 
Ti II-w/y gatri gataryot | gdataryam | gataryak 


‘meet’ 


‘speak’ 


The T1 imperfect has a base *yaCtuCaC (> yaCtüCi), like III-Guttural verbs, and 
the subjunctive, though it looks different, may also have the same historical 
pattern as III-Guttural verbs. 
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3ms impf. | 3mp impf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. 
Tistrong | yagtabur | yagtabir | yagtibar | yagtabram 
Ti lll-w/y | yagturi | yegtóryoem | yagtdyr | yagtayram®* 
Tı M-Gutt. | yaftikah | yoftókhom | yaftikah | yaftdkham 
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‘meet’ 
‘speak’ 


‘break in half’ 


The few attested III-w/y T2-Stems have forms whose patterns align with II- 
Guttural verbs, with the final unstressed sequence ay realized i, as elsewhere. 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
T2 strong axtaluf axtalif yaxtalifan | yaxtalof | ‘differ’ 
T2 III-v/y amtoni | amtányam | yamtdnyan | yamtoni | ‘wish’ 
T2 III-Gutt. | oftorah aflárham | yeftárhen | yaftorah | ‘be excited’ 


One exception is the verb katho’ ‘drink coffee’ (85:15), the only attested II- 
Guttural, III-w/y T-Stem, which has a 3ms perfect that patterns more like strong 


verbs.85 


The verb (t)takk ‘drink’ is historically a T2-Stem of the root hky, though it has 
become anomalous, with irregular assimilation of both the first and third root 
consonants in most forms, and with the unexpected suffix -et in the 3fs perfect 


(cf. 3fs amtanyut from amtoni).99 Following are some of its forms: 


84 


This form, listed in ML (p. liii), needs confirmation. We might expect yagtdryam, like 


Ga-Stem 3ms imperfect yabáyk ~ 3mp yabákyom (from bakoh ‘cry’), though yagtáyram 


matches the III-Guttural pattern. No T1-Stem plural subjunctives from III-w/y roots occur 


in the texts. 


85 
86 


See § 6.5.4, n. 72 and the comment to text 48:29. 


For discussion, see Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017a). Note that there is at least one other 


T2-Stem with a 3fs perfect in -et, at least according to ML (s.v. khl), namely, kathalet ‘she 


applied kohl (to the eyes), but this is suspect and needs confirmation. 
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3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. cp future 
(t)takk | (t)takyet | (t)tókkom | yattdkkan | yottókk | mottokyüton 


III-w/y verbs whose middle root consonant is ‘ (e.g., boh ‘give milk, roh ‘herd’, 
and so ‘collect’) form their own sub-type, which is a variation on the III-w/y 
type, rather than of the II-‘ type.?? Following are some sample forms: 


3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. | 1cp perf. 
Ga strong bagüd | bagadüt | bagáwd | bágdak | bagdan 
Ga III-w/y kanoh kanut kantw konak konan 
Ga III-w/y, II-IG bakoh bakit bakiw bakk bokan 
Ga II-5 III-w/y roh rawt rayw rayk rayan®® 

3ms impf. | 3mp impf. | 3ms subj. | ms future 
Ga strong yabugad | yabágdam | yebged | bagdona | ‘chase’ 
Ga III-w/y yəkáyn | yakanyam | yaknéh kanona | ‘raise’ 
GallIl-w/y, II-IG | yabdyk | yabakyam | yabkéh bakona | ‘cry’ 
Ga II, HI-w/y yore yerátyam yaréh rona ‘herd’ 


87 


88 


From the root nw, we expect noh ‘mourn’. ML has naywü, which is certainly an error. See 
also the comment to text 75:22. 


The long à comes from "95 i.e., rayan < *ra‘yan. If the underlying form were *ráyən (from 


a base ray-), then we might expect a surface form ráyyon (see § 2.2). Although cf. H-Stem 
forms like harxayan, discussed above. 
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7.2431  Gemünate Verbs 

Geminate verbs, i.e., verbs whose second and third root consonants are iden- 
tical, are very common in Mehri; ML lists 174 different geminate verbal roots. 
The geminate root consonant is never a guttural (’, 5 g, A, h, x), with one known 
exception,®9 nor is it ever a glide (w or y).9° They have a unique conjugation in 
all stems. 

In the G-Stem, there is a distinction between Ga- and Gb-Stems, though only 
marginally, since just two Gb-Stem geminate verbs are attested ( yoss 'be afraid' 
and tamm ‘be finished")?! Both Ga- and Gb-type geminates have the pattern 
CaCC in the 3ms perfect, though the final geminate cluster may be simplified in 
speech when word-final (i.e., when no suffixes are added). The 3mp perfect is 
formed by adding the suffix -am, rather than by ablaut. The 3fs perfect suffix is 
-üt for Ga-Stems and -ot for Gb-Stems, as with strong verbs, though occasionally 
we find an exceptional form (e.g., Sallot ‘she took’, 36:8). Like II-w and II-y verbs 
(8 7.2.7), the Ga-Stem geminate imperfect and subjunctive are distinguished by 
the vowel alternation à ~ é. In fact, the imperfect and subjunctive forms are very 
close to those of II-y verbs, including having the same ablaut in the second and 
third person plural forms of the imperfect. 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 1cs perf. | 3ms impf. | 3mp impf. 
Ga strong bagud bagáwd | bágdak | yabugad | yabsgdam 
Ga gem. radd raddam ráddoak yardud yardawd 
Ga II-y sayur sayáwr sayórk yesyür yesyáwr 


89  Thisis the onomatopoetic baxx ‘hiss’, used when referring to a snake or lizard (ML, s.v. bxx). 

go The root ‘yy, listed in ML (p. 37), is an error for ‘wy. Some other consonants are found 
only rarely as the geminate element. For example, only one root has a geminate Ó (kadd 
‘squeeze against; drag out’), and only one has a geminate š (gags ‘gulp [milk]. There are 
also no geminate roots with initial š or $. 

91 ML and HL (s.v. tmm) list Ga-type imperfects and subjunctives for tamm, but the texts 
consistently have -ot for the 3fs perfect, suggesting a Gb-Stem. Cf. tammot ‘it ran out’ 
vs. tammüt ‘it irrigated’ in text 30:14. The one imperfect in the text (yatmom, 98:8) was 
transcribed with o by Johnstone, but unfortunately there is no audio for confirmation. 
The verb tamm is also attested with a Gb-type imperfect and subjunctive in Yemeni Mehri 
(Jahn 1902: 230) and in Hobyot (HV, p. 169). 
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3ms subj. | 3mp subj. | ms fut. | mp fut. 
Ga strong | yebged | yabgedam | bagdona | bogyeda 
Ga gem. yerded | yardedam | raddona | radyeda 
Ga ILy yasyer yasyeram sirona siyera 
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As noted above, the Gb-Stem perfect of geminate verbs differs from that of 
the Ga-Stem only in the 3fs.?? The imperfect and subjunctive forms, however, 
follow the patterns of strong Gb-Stems. 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | gms impf./ | 3mp impf./ 
subj. subj. 
Gb strong tibar tabram yatbor yetbir 
Gb gem. tomm tómmam | yatmom yatmim 
Gb gem., Iy | yoss yóssom yasos yasáys?? 


‘break’ 


‘be finished’ 


‘be afraid’ 


In the D/L-Stem, geminate verbs have the base (a)CCiC, again patterning with 
II-w and II-y verbs (§ 7.2.7). As noted in § 6.2.1, this perhaps reflects a stem that 
is historically different from the D/L-Stem, but synchronically has taken the 
place of the D/L-Stem for geminate and II-w/y verbs. Some sample forms are: 


92 For the 3fs perfect of yass ‘be afraid’, Sabrina Bendjaballah and her colleagues recently 


recorded yossáwt (< *yassiut), pronounced very clearly on their audio recording, but as 


a Gb-Stem we expect yossot, as recorded in Watson (2012: 220). This may simply be an 


analogical form. The 3fs perfect is not attested in Johnstone's texts, unfortunately. 


93 Once in the texts we find 3mp imperfect yasáws, following the Ga-Stem pattern. See also 


the previous note and the comment to text 16:2. 
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3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
D/Lstrong | arokab arákbom | yarákbon | yarokab | 'puton fire’ 
D/L gem. abdid abdidam | yabdidan | yabdid | ‘separate’ 
D/L II-y asyih asytham | yasythan yasyih | ‘shout’ 


In the H- and $1-Stems, geminate verbs behave as strong verbs in those forms in 
which the second and third root consonants are separated by a stressed vowel. 
So, for example: 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3msimpf. | 3mp impf. 
H strong | harkub harkib yeharküb | yeharkib | ‘mount’ 
H gem. haglul haglil yehaglül yahaglil | ‘boil’ 
Sistrong | sandur Sandir yasandur | yasandir | ‘vow’ 
$1 gem. Sardud Sordid yasardud | yasardid | ‘get back’ 


But in the perfect, H- and $1-Stem geminates are subject to the change C,aC.V 
> 2C, C, V (§ 2.1.8). So in the 3fs perfect, we find forms like hagallit ‘she boiled’ < 
*haglalut (94:41; cf. strong harkabut), but in the 2ms perfect, there is no change, 
as in (t)tamámk ‘I finished’ (e.g., 1810), since this form does not contain the 
sequence C;2C; V. Likewise, when suffixes are added to the 3ms/3fp perfect, we 
get forms like hadallin ‘he guided us’ (60:8, < *hadlalin) and $maddáh ‘he took it 
from him’ (73:6, < *Samdadth). 

In the dual forms of the H- and $1-Stem imperfect, and in all forms of the 
H- and $-Stem subjunctive, imperative, and future, the sequence C; C;23C5, 
becomes C,C,aC;, turning the initial root consonant into the geminate element. 
Compare the forms in the previous table to the ones below: 
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3mdimpf. | 3ms subj. | 3mp subj. ms fut. 
H strong | yaharkaboh | yaharkab | yaharkabam | mohárkab 
H gem. yahaggaloh | yahággal | yahaggalam | mahdggal 
Sistrong | yəšənðərðh | yasdndar | yasdndaram | məšánðər 
Si gem. yasarradoh | yasdrrad | yasadrradam | masarrad 
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‘get back’ 


In the Ti-Stem, we also find the shift of C,C,aC, to C;Cj2C5, e.g., 3ms perfect 
káttal ‘it spilled’ < *kdtlal (37:24). The imperfect of T1-Stem geminates seems to 
behave as with strong verbs. The same is true for the subjunctive, though with 
some sound changes, e.g., yoktóll < *yaktill < *yaktilal (cf. strong yagtibar). As 
mentioned in § 6.5.1, when the second root consonant is a dental or sibilant, 
we find the same assimilation of the morpheme t that we find in the T2-Stem 
perfect and subjunctive (86.5.3), e.g, yarassdws (< *yarassis < *yaratsiis or 
*yarsasus < *yartasis). 


3ms perf. | 3mp perf. | 3ms impf. | 3mp impf. 
Ti strong gatbar | gdtbaram | yagtabur | yagtabir 
T1 gem. káttol kattalam yaktalul yaktalil 
Ti gem. II-s rattas rattasam | yarassdws | yarassdys 
3ms subj. | 3mp subj. | ms fut. 
Ti strong yagtibar | yagtábram | magtibar | ‘meet’ 
T1 gem. yaktall yektállom | mektáll | ‘spill’ 
Tigem.Il-s | yartdss yertóssom | martdss | ‘be pressed’ 
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There are only a few T2-Stem geminates, and data are very sparse. It seems 
that geminates behave as strong verbs in the perfect, except that we find aw 
between the identical root consonants where the strong verb has à (3ms and 
3fp) and : (3mp), and the 3mp has the suffix -əm in place of ablaut.9^ Examples 
are 2ms subjunctive əftəláwl ‘he wandered aimlessly’ (cf. strong axtaluf) and 
3mp waddawdam ‘they divided up tasks’ (37:25; cf. strong axtalif).95 In the 
imperfect, ML tells us that all geminate T2-Stems (the few that there are) have 
aw in place of expected i, e.g., 3ms yastalawlan (cf. strong yaxtalifan), but more 
data are needed to confirm this. The subjunctive has aw in place of 6, e.g., 2ms 
tastaláwl (90:7; cf. strong taxtalof). No $2-Stem geminate verbs are attested in 
the texts; just one is listed in ML (s.v. wdd: Sawedad ‘take one's share of work’), 
but no other forms are provided. 


7.242 "Idle Glottis" Verbs 

As discussed elsewhere, voiceless, non-glottalic consonants can have various 
effects on verb conjugation. For example, the prefix a- of the D/L-Stem (§ 6.2) 
and the prefix h- of the H-Stem ($6.3) are not used before a single voiceless, 
non-glottalic consonant. When more than one root letter is voiceless and non- 
glottalic, we see other effects. For example, the Ga-Stem 3ms perfect pattern 
CaCuC (e.g., bagud ‘he chased’) becomes CCuC when the first two consonants 
are voiceless and non-glottalic (§ 6.1.1). This is because, as discussed in § 2.1.2, 
an unstressed phonemic a cannot occur between two voiceless, non-glottalic 
consonants. It was the seminal article by Bendjaballah and Ségéral (20144) 
that explained this rule and the associated verb forms. Since they referred to 
voiceless, non-glottalic consonants as “idle glottis”, I refer to verbs that show 
the effects of two or more idle glottis consonants as idle glottis verbs. 

In Ga-Stem, verbs whose second and third root consonants are idle glottis 
(II/IIHIG) have a 3ms imperfect of the shape yaC3CC (< *yaCuCC). There is 
nothing irregular about this form. The underlying pattern is the same as those 
we have seen elsewhere for strong verbs, except for the lack of a between the 
two idle glottis consonants. The missing vowel creates a closed syllable that 
leads to the regular vowel reduction à > a. Compare the following forms: 


94 As noted already in § 2.2.3, n. 28, there is some inconsistency in ML on this issue. From the 
root frr, ML lists the form aftarur in one place (p. lv), and aftaráwr in another (s.v. frr). 

95  On$in the form ostoláwl, see the comment to text 90:7 (tastoláwl). The geminate d of 
waddawdam has nothing to do with the fact that it is a geminate verb, but rather is the 
result of an assimilation of the infixed t. See further in $6.5.3. 
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3ms perf. | 3fs perf. | 1cs perf. 
Ga strong bagüd | bagadüt | bagádk | ‘chase’ 
Ga I/TI-IG ktüb ktobüt ktabk ‘write’ 
Ga II/III-IG rafus®® rafsut rafask | ‘kick’ 
Ga I/II/III-IG ftük fi(o)kut |  ftokk | ‘leave’ 
3msimpf. | 3mp impf. | 3ms subj. | ms fut. 
Ga strong yabugad | yabagdam | yabged | bagdona 
Ga I/II-IG yakutab | yakdtbam yekteb ktabona 
Ga II/III-IG yeráfs yarafsam yarfes rafsona 
Ga I/II/III-IG yafatk yafatkam yeftek | fi(o)kona 


Most idle glottis roots also happen to be III-Guttural. Recall that in the Ga-Stem, 
III-Guttural verbs (8 7.2.9) have a 3ms perfect pattern CuCaC. For II/III-IG verbs, 
the 3ms perfect is therefore CaCC (« *CuCC). Some sample Ga-Stem forms of 
III-Guttural idle glottis forms are: 


3ms perf. | 3msimpf. | 3ms subj. 
Ga III-Gutt. sumah yasumah yesméh | ‘forgive’ 
Ga III-Gutt., IG fash yafash yafseh | ‘let in’ 


96 Because of the initial liquid, one can also hear 3ms arfiis, 3fs arfsüt, and 1cs arfask. 
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Ga III-Gutt., IG fasx yafasx yafsex 
Galll-Gutt, IG | — foth?" yafath yofteh 
Ga III-Gutt., IG nafh yenáfh yanfeh 
Ga III-Gutt., IG nofh yenáfh yanfeh 
Ga III-Gutt., IG nafx yenáfx yanfex 
Ga III-Gutt., IG notx yenátx yantex 
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'dash away' 
'open' 
‘recover’ 
‘anger’ 
‘blow’ 


‘pluck’ 


With III-w/y verbs, which have the base CoCa- for the forms of the first and 
second person perfect, the addition of the pronominal subject marker (except 
icp) results in an idle glottis cluster, as discussed already in § 7.2.10. The same 
holds true for the common III- verb Küsa, which has the base küs- for the forms 
of the first and second person perfect. Compare the following additional forms: 


3ms perf. | 1cs perf. | 2fs perf. | 1cp perf. 
Ga strong bagud bágdak | bagdas | bágdon | ‘chase’ 
Ga III-w/y kanoh konak konas konan ‘raise’ 
Ga III-w/y. IT-IG bakoh bakk baks bokan | ‘cry’ 
Ga III-w/ y, I/I-IG fsoh fask fass fos$on | lunch 
Ga IIL-, I/II-IG küsa kask Kass küsan ‘find’ 


In the Gb-Stem, II/III-IG verbs show the expected vowel reduction in the 
perfect (CiCaC > *CiCC > CaCC), though such verbs are rare. 


97 According to ML ( fth), G fütah also occurs, but this needs confirmation. The form yaftath, 
given in ML for the 3ms imperfect, is a typographical error. 
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3ms perf. | 3ms impf. | 3ms subj. 
Gb strong tibar yatbor yatbor 
Gb II/III-IG natk yantok yantok 
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‘break’ 


‘bite’ 


D/L-Stem verbs whose second and third root consonants are idle glottis have 
unusual forms in the perfect and the subjunctive, both showing a change 
*CoCaC > *CoCC > CaCC. The imperfect forms are not affected. 


3ms perf. | 3ms impf. | 3ms subj. 
D/L strong arokob | yarákban | yarokab 
D/L H/HI-IG anáfh yanáfhen | yanafh 
D/L II/IIHIG anáfx yanáfxon | yanáfx 
D/L strong, LIG | (s)sofar | yessáfran | yessofor 
D/L I/H/TI-IG (F)fask yaffaskan | yaffask 
D/L I/H/II-CIG (ffasx | yaffasxan | yaffasx 
D/L I/I/HI-IG (F)fats yaffatsan yaffats 


‘put on fire’ 
‘threaten’ 
‘be angry’ 
‘travel’ 
‘separate’ 
‘take off? 


‘examine’ 


Idle glottis (both I/II and H/I) forms can be found in other stems. For example, 
the 3ms subjunctive of the $1-Stem I-w idle glottis verb sawkif ‘sleep’ has the 
shape yasdkf. This derives from *yasdwkf < *yasdwkaf, with the loss of schwa 
and then the reduction of the diphthong aw to o. III-Guttural, idle glottis H- 
and $1-Stems also show reduction *CuCaC > *CàCC > CaCC in the imperfect. In 
the T2-Stem of III-Guttural verbs, we see vowel reduction in both the perfect 
and subjunctive ( *CoCaC » CáCC). Compare: 
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3ms perf. | 3msimpf. | ams subj. 


yehanüdax 


HIII-Gutt. handex 2 
or yehandüx 


yehándox | fumigate’ 


konj yəhənáfx 


H III-Gutt., II/II-IG s 
H I or yohanfüx 


yehánfox | ‘inflate’ 


$1 III-Gutt. šədlēx yasdulax yasddlax | ‘be despoiled’ 


$1 I-Gutt., I/II-IG S(a)fteh yasfath yasdftah | ‘be mated’ 


Si I-w Sawgus | yas(aw)gus | yasdwgas | ‘go in evening’ 
$1 I-w, II/III-IG Sawkuf | yas(aw)kuf | yəšákf | ‘sleep’ 

Ti I-w watkad yatkawd yatikad | ‘wake up’ 

Tı I-w, H/II-IG watx(a )f yatxawf yetóxf | ‘come’ 

T2 III-Gutt. aftorah yaftarhan yaftorah | ‘be excited’ 


T2 III-Gutt., II/TI-IG | oftásh yaftashan yeftásh | wander 


7.2.13 Doubly and Triply Weak Verbs 

A significant percentage of Mehri verbs have more than one weak root conso- 
nant. Some discussion of doubly-weak roots—that is, verbs with two weak root 
consonants—can be found already in the preceding sections. Below are some 
additional representative forms of just some of the many possible combina- 
tions. 


Stem | 3ms perf. | 1cs perf. | gms impf. | 3ms subj. 


I-5 geminate Ga ‘ass óśśək yasus yases | ‘get up’ 


I-‘, II/III-IG Ga akus akdsk ya ‘dks yakes | ‘mix’ 
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Gem., II-Glott. Ga sakk sdkkak yeskáwk | yaskak | ‘call’ 

II-w, HI-y Ga hawoh howak yahayw | yahwéh | ‘fall’ 

II-w, HI-y Tı mátwi | mátwəyək | yamtüwi | yamtdyw | ‘have time’ 
I-Glott., II-w G sor sark yesáwr yasar | ‘stand’ 
I-Glott., III- Ga káwla kálak yakola yekl£& | ‘leave’ 
I-Glott., IN- Gb | ddyma | ddymak | yəğma | yadme’ | ‘be thirsty’ 
I, IIT-Gutt. Ga lutag latgak yalitag | yawteg | ‘kill’ 

II-w]y, III- Ga güya gáyak yeagyo yegyé | ‘be hungry’ 


I-Glott., IT-w/y, HI- Ga ddwya ðáwyək yəğyð’ yəğyé | ‘smell’ 


I-w, II-Glott., III-* Gb wika wákak yawoka yaka | ‘be’ 

II-5 III-w/y G roh rayk yore yərēh | ‘herd’ 
I, II-w/y D/L a‘yit a‘yatk yayltan yayit | ‘cry out’ 
I<, HI-w/y H hanoh hanayk | yeháyn yahén | ‘intend’ 


I-w, II-Glott., III-Gutt. | H hawk@ hawkak | yahoka®® | yoháwka | ‘put’ 


II-5 II-w Sı soda Sddak yasoda | yeseda?? | ‘curse’ 


Most of the time, forms of verbs with multiple weak root consonants are pre- 
dictable, since the rules for the different weak types simply combine. For exam- 


98 — ML(p.xlvii and s.v. wk‘) incorrectly has yahawka. See further in the comment to text 42:28, 
and also § 7.2.9, n. 67. 

99 The imperfect and subjunctive forms need confirmation. These are based on those given 
in ML (p. lxiii). 
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ple, the verb 2śś behaves like other geminate verbs, except that the sequence 
#Ca~ becomes #Ca- in the 3ms imperfect (and elsewhere), as we expect with a 
I-‘ verb. 

Sometimes one weak type can take precedence over another. For example, 
II-Guttural verbs normally have the suffix -ot in the 3fs perfect, while III-w/y 
verbs have the suffix -üt. For verbs that are both II-Guttural and III-w/y, the 
latter takes precedence in the 3fs perfect, where we find -üt, e.g., harxáwt ‘she 
released’ (< "harxut, 8930). Sometimes there are forms connected to both root 
types. For example, for the root /hw/lhy, there is evidence of both a II-h type 
(alhe) and III-w/y type (lohoh) in the G-Stem.10° 

Sometimes, however, combinations of weak consonants result in unex- 
pected conjugations. For example, the H-Stem 3ms imperfects yahoka (root 
wk‘) and yahora (root wr‘) do not look like other I-w H-Stems or other III-‘ H- 
Stems, in that the w is lost. The $1-Stem soda ‘curse’ (root dw) does not look 
like either a II-‘ or III-w verb.!?! Another example is the G-Stem II-‘, ITI-w/y verb 
roh ‘herd’ (§ 7.2.10). Based on other III-w/y verbs (e.g., karoh ‘hide’, 1cs korak), we 
could not predict the 1cs perfect form rayk. 


7.2.14 Anomalous Verbs 

A number of verbs can only be called anomalous, as they exhibit irregularities 
that make their conjugation unique and unpredictable. For example, the Ga- 
Stem verb tawoh ‘eat’ is anomalous in the subjunctive, in that other verbs of 
the same type do not lose the consonant w.!°2 Compare: 


3ms perf. | ics perf. | 3ms impf. | 3mp impf. 


Ga II-w, IIlI-y | hawoh howak yeháyw | yaháwyam | ‘fall’ 


Ga II-w, III-y tawoh towak yatáyw yatdwyam 


100 See the comment to text 40:18. 

101 Itis possible that we should call this a II-w, III- verb, since it does have some features of a 
III-‘ verb (e.g., 3ms soda, 1cs Sádak), but it still does not look like a typical III- verb or II-w 
verb in the $1-Stem. 

102 The subjunctive of the Hobyot, Jibbali, and Soqotri cognates of tawoh also exhibit differ- 
ences from other verbs of the same type in those languages. For the forms, see HV (p. 47), 
JLO (8 7.4.15), and Naumkin et al. (2014: 679). 
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3ms subj. | 3mp subj. | ms fut. 
Ga II-w, IlI-y | yahwéh | yahwiyam | hawyona | ‘fall’ 
Ga II-w, III-y yetéh yattyam | tawyona | ‘eat’ 
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Also anomalous are the verbs (f)fuk ‘give in marriage’ and sfuk ‘get married’ 
(the latter used with a female subject only), which are, respectively, the H- and 
S1-Stems of the root hfk. In the H-Stem, the root consonant A shows irregular 
assimilation, e.g., ams (f)fük < *hhfiik.°3 The $i-Stem perfect may be derived 
directly from the H-Stem by analogy (i.e., H (f)fük > $1 sfük, like H (h)hawüb 
‘warm by the fire (trans.)’ ^ $1 Shawüb ‘warm oneself by the fire’), rather than 
by sound change due to assimilation of A ( *Sahfuk > *Sffiik > Sfuk). Following are 
some sample forms: 


3ms/3fp perf.) 3fs perf. |3mp perf. 1cs perf. 
Hstrong| (fforuk | (f)farkawt| (fforik |(f)forák(o)k 
H Afk (fuk — | (fokówt | (fü | Pkk 
Sistrong| — Sonóür Sandarut | Sandir Sandark 
Ši hfk | sik Sfakawt | fik | Sfákok 


103 See further in the study of Bendjaballah and Ségéral (2017a). 
104 As noted above, the verb sfükis only used with a feminine subject, but the masculine forms 
given in this table and the next are still illustrative of its conjugation (e.g., 3fs imperfect 
tasfuk can be inferred from 3ms yasfuk). The 3ms form sfuk is not hypothetical, since the 
3ms perfect is always identical to the 3fp, but the other masculine forms are not used 
(hence the asterisks). 


‘frighten’ 


‘give in marriage’ 


VOW 


‘get married’ 
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3ms impf. | 3mp impf. | 3ms subj. | ms fut. fs fut. 


H strong | yəffərük yaffartk | yəháfrək | məháfrək | mofforkata 


H hfk yəffük yəffik yahaffak | mahdffak | maffakata 


Sı strong | yasandur | yasandir | yəšánðər | masdndar | masandaréta 


$i Afk Syosfük *Syosfük *yasaffak | *masaffak | mesfokata 


The same assimilation of ^ is seen in the T2-Stems (t)takk ‘drink’ (root Aky; dis- 
cussed in $ 7.2.10) and attoma ‘listen’ (root hm‘), both of which are well attested 
in the texts, as well the H-Stem (f)feh ‘save; put aside (food) as distasteful’ and 
S1-Stem sféh ‘eat food put aside’, neither of which occurs in the texts.!°5 All of 
these verbs are the subject of a thorough study by Bendjaballah and Ségéral 
(20174). 

It is unclear whether or not to call certain verbs anomalous. For example, 
the G-Stem of the historical root gbt has a 3ms perfect sat ‘he took, and 3ms 
imperfect subjunctive yasgot, neither of which is predictable based on that root. 
We could call this anomalous or irregular, but in synchronic terms, it seems 
(based on the limited data in the texts) that the verb sat simply behaves as if 
the root were $t (that is, like a II-‘ verb), and the fact that its root is st is just a 
historical curiosity.1°6 

Another example is the verb sitam ‘buy’. As already noted above (86.5.2 and 
§ 7.2.6), this verb is historically a T1-Stem of the root £m (cf. G som ‘sell’), but it 
conjugates as if it were a regular Gb-Stem from the root stm (cf. the ms future 
Stamona). Like sat, sitam is anomalous only if we consider its historical root. 

On the verb ($)awk ‘light (on fire), burn (trans.),, see § 6.3.1, n. 35, and on the 
seemingly anomalous $1 šəwġáwr ‘raid’, H hawsáwb ‘hit (with a bullet), and $1 
Sawsdwb ‘be wounded, be hit (with a bullet), see § 7.2.7. The verb yakun (root 
kwn) is anomalous in that it is used only in the imperfect (see $13.1.2), but its 
conjugation is as expected for a II-w Ga-Stem. 


105 These last two verbs are listed in ML (s.v. sfh/fh). 
106 G-Stem forms of sbt with the b still present are attested in Yemeni Mehri. Cf. Jahn (1902: 
174) and Watson (2012: 90). 
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The most common anomalous verb is hóm ‘want’, which will be discussed 
separately in the following section. 


7.3 The Irregular Verb hom ‘want’ 


The verb hom ‘want’ is extremely common, appearing approximately 350 times 
in the texts.!?? The verb only conjugates like an imperfect, but can have both 
past-tense and present-tense meanings.!°8 It can also be used where context 
requires a perfect, e.g., after a conditional particle ($13.4) or a temporal con- 
junction ($13.5.3), and can even be used (in conjunction with an auxiliary) in 
a context that requires a subjunctive (see $ 7.1.9.1). Its conjugation is irregular. 
In addition to containing vowel patterns that do not match other verb types, it 
normally lacks a prefix in the 1cs and 1cd forms.!°9 Its forms are as follows: 


sing. dual plural 
1C hom hamoh nahom 
2m thom thaym 
thamoh 
2f tháymi thoman 


3m yahom yahamoh yahaym 


3f thom thamoh thoman 


There are several uses of this verb. The basic and most common meaning of 
the verb is ‘want, followed by a direct object or by a dependent verb. Some 
examples with a nominal or pronominal direct object are: 


107 An abridged, and now outdated, version of this section and its sub-sections, with some 
additional comparative linguistic discussion, was published as Rubin (2009b). 

108 A few perfect-tense forms seem to be attested in the older Yemeni material. Cf. Müller 
(1902: 2, Genesis 37:8) and Jahn (1902: 157, lines 19 and 28). 

109 Twice in the texts (53:5; 85:2) we find ahom, but this is likely just a phonetic variant. In 
the Arabic-letter manuscripts of these two texts, Ali did not indicate the initial a-, as he 
normally would have for an initial phonemic a. 
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hom atteti ‘I want my wife’ (37:23) 

hesan thom ... hom káwzarati trayt ‘what do you want? ... I want two 
baskets of dates' (98:4) 

hom moh “I want water’ (99:28) 

al hámsen là ‘I don't want them’ (89:27) 

hadallay ba-woram tayt d-al se horam da-hdms là ‘he directed me to a 
certain road that wasn't the road I wanted’ (62:3) 


A following dependent verb appears in the subjunctive, as in: 


hom al-héras ‘I want to get married’ (8:8) 

thom tazéman habrek ‘do you want to give us your son?’ (2:3) 
tháymi t$ásfki ‘do you want to marry me?’ (24:17) 

al hom al-hétam là ‘I don't want to stay the night’ (31:4) 
yahom yetaf lays ‘he wants to visit with you’ (38:16) 

thaym (t)$xáwlam aw là ‘do you want to stay or not’ (35:5) 
nahom nassofar ‘we wanted to travel’ (913) 

thoman attiyan tik ‘they wanted to eat you’ (15:18) 

hom al-háhrak b-amélak 'l want to burn your field’ (91:11) 


In all of the above nine examples, the subject of hom is the same as that of the 
following verb. But in Mehri, as in English and some Arabic dialects, the verb 
hom can be followed by a nominal or pronominal direct object, which in turn 
can be the subject of a following verb. Consider the following examples: 


thaym ettet tarded ‘do you want the woman to come back?’ (4:8) 

hoh hom agáyti (t)saléli ‘I wanted my sister to carry me’ (89:14) 

nahámham yasesam ‘we want them to wake up’ (4:15) 

hamk tsné attéti ‘I want you to see my wife’ (22:41) 

tháyman al-hé nahdxlaf ‘where do you want us to move to?’ (29:8) 

háybham yahamham yakam asdaka’ ‘their father wanted them to be 
friends’ (50:1) 

nahámkam tafsalam am-manwin ‘we want you to mediate between us’ 
(77:9) 

hégan thdmi l-amol ‘what do you want me to do?’ (9034) 


If this kind of hom construction occurs in the protasis of a conditional sen- 
tence, and the same dependent verb should be repeated in the apodosis, then 
the verb is used only once, in the subjunctive. Examples of this are: 
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ham thámoen, naslel ‘if you want us to (move), we'll move’ (30:3) 
ham ar thámki, l-àmaroh ‘if you really want us both to (sing), let's both 
sing’ (52:6) 


Used independently, without any object or dependent verb, om (in any form) 
is the equivalent of ‘want to’, ‘will’, ‘do’, or ‘be willing. This use (especially when 
the form is a first person) often comes in response to a question or statement 
containing hom. Examples are: 


thom tsom lin askáyn domah ... hom là ‘do you want to sell us this knife? 
... [don’t want to’ (4:10) 

tháymi hoh al-taf? wa-ya-hol, nahom ‘do you want me to scout? Indeed, 
we do’ (2933-14) 

ham ar ffkáwk, hoh hom ‘if he really lets you marry (me), I am willing’ 
(3819) 

ham al tháymi là, sirita tawoli akassab ‘if you don't want to [or: if you 
won't], I'll go to the butcher' (49:3) 

amuran h-anoxadé, "Som lm kawt!” amir, "hom la" ‘we said to the captain, 
“Sell us food!” He said, “I don't want to [or: I won't]"' (9114) 


In one passage, om (plus a direct object) has the meaning ‘accept. Another 
verb would probably use the perfect tense in this context (see § 7.1.1): 


nohom sert domah ‘we accept this deal’ (24:39) 


7.31 Cohortative hom 

The first-person forms hom, hamoh, and nahom can have a cohortative meaning 
‘let’s’ or ‘I/we should’. Dependent verbs, most always also first person, are sub- 
junctive, as expected. 1cp cohortatives are by far the most common. Examples 
are: 


nahom nahdxlaf makon "let's move away [lit. change place} (1012) 

nohom nakfel adakkon wa-nsyer abáyt ‘we should close the store and go 
home’ (22:7) 

nahom narsan tatiddyyan "let's tie each other up’ (24:25) 

nahom naghom "let's go’ (94:2) 

nahom nodfen amaláwtag "let's bury the dead’ (64:26) 

nohom naktilat let's chat’ (74:14) 


Only a few dual cohortatives are attested in the texts: 
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hamoh al-stroh arhabet al-falaniyya "let's go to such and such town’ (66:2) 

hamoh al-stroh bə-l-xəfë let's go in disguise’ (66:3) 

hamoh L-affawtáh te dar akon dék w-al-Shagydh halákomoh let's run away 
up onto that peak and make a stand there' (83:2) 


A handful of 1cs cohortatives are also attested: 


hom al-Sdwgas ‘I should leave’ (38:18) 

domah agigen wakona axdyr mandy mat akáwr, wa-hom l-awtágah ‘this 
boy will be better than me when he grows up, so I should kill him’ 
(76:12) 

hom al-syer dar hamoh ‘I should go to the water’ (94:19) 

hom, mat habu šəwgīś, l-ənkēś al-agáwz da-mtot ‘I should, when the 
people leave, dig up the old woman who died’ (65:3) 


This last example (65:3) is a nice illustration of how hom (cohortative or not) is 
allowed to be separated from a dependent verb by another clause.!!? 

In a few cases, a 1cp cohortative is followed by a third-person verb. Two 
examples are: 


anhom tat yaká' háywol, wa-troh yamném tah "let's one of us be crazy, and 
two should hold him back' (91:6) 
nahom agak yahzras bis ‘we should have your brother marry her’ (97:44) 


And in one case, a dependent verb is merely implied: 
nahom awtomah ‘we should (do) like this’ (29:11) 


7.3.2 Motion Verb hom 

The verb hom can also be used as a sort of pseudo-motion verb, best translated 
as ‘be heading to/for’. In this meaning, it is most often found in a circumstantial 
clause, preceded by a verb of motion (usually sayur ‘go’, gahem ‘go’, or (s)sofar 
'travel'). Sometimes it is followed by a preposition (A- or tawoli), other times 
by a direct object, with no difference in meaning. The form of hom is often 
separated from the motion verb by an adverbial phrase (or phrases). Consider 
the following examples: 


110 A non-cohortative example occurs in text 45:1: thámi, ham kask sékanak, l-àmer hiham 
hiboh ‘if I find your community, what do you want me to say to them? 
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ssáfrak man dabáy fanémsth ba-tayyaryah, hom ha-landan “I traveled from 
Dubai the day before yesterday by plane, heading for London' (18:1) 

sayórki höh wa-sadáyki ... nahom tawoli amkoni ‘we went, my friend and I 
... heading to my place' (18:8) 

siroh agáyg wa-habráh, yaháym h-abáyt ‘the man and his son left, 
heading for home' (22:9) 

gahémk mon asháyr, hom salot ‘I went from the mountains, heading to 
Selot' (38:2) 

xatarat d-aghom, hom tawoli sékani ‘once I was walking, heading towards 
my settlement’ (54:4) 

gahem, yahom h-arhabet ‘he went, heading for the town’ (65:4) 

sáfram man akaham, yaháym ha-k@ tat ‘they travelled from their country, 
heading for a certain country’ (74:1) 

k-sobah gahmoh, yahamoh tawoli haskániham ‘in the morning they went 
off, heading for their settlements’ (76:13) 

ftuk habre da-hokam, yahom h-ameosged ‘the ruler's son left, heading for 
the mosque’ (85:17) 


This use of hom is probably an extension of its use in the following type 
of sentence, where hom is preceded by a verb of motion and followed by a 
dependent verb: 


gayg gahem, yahom yakfed arhabet ‘a man set out, intending to go down 
to town' (98:1) 

sirut tabráyn, thom tamséh ‘the hyena went off, heading to defecate’ 
(99:12) 

gayg sofar bark markeb, yahom yabtoga man rahbet tayt ‘a man traveled in 
a ship, intending to shop [or: trade] in a certain town’ (103:1) 


The use of hom to mean ‘be heading to’ following a verb of motion has led to its 
independent use with this meaning (i.e., without a preceding motion verb). In 
the half dozen or so attested examples of hom used independently in this way 
in the texts, it is always followed by a preposition. Examples are: 


hadlili ba-sekan da-hom tawéhe ‘they directed me to the settlement that I 
was heading to’ (38:7) 

he mahráy, yahom h-ak d-amharéh ‘he was a Mehri, heading to the land 
of the Mehris’ (59:1) 

al Say hatam la yaháym al-hé ‘I am not sure where they were headed’ 
(73:1) 
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tháymi al-hó ... hom tawoli agátke ‘where are you headed? ... I am headed 
to your sisters' (85:3) 


7.3.8  Proximative and Avertative hom 

Another use of fom is in conjunction with the particle ber (§ 12.5.7), together 
with which it has a proximative meaning 'be about to' oran avertative meaning 
'nearly*!!! This use is found about ten times in the texts. Some of these attesta- 
tions are: 


béri hom Lawbáds ‘I was about to shoot her’ (or: ‘I nearly shot her’) 
(54:13) 

bars thom tháhket ‘(the camel) is about to give birth’ (63:15) 

bárham yahdym yasdkfam ‘they were about to go to sleep’ (75:17) 

bdrah yahom yamet ‘he was about to die’ (or: ‘he was nearly dead’) (75:18) 

kask agayg deh bárəh yahom yahwéh “I found this man about to fall’ (77:6) 

bdrah yahom yasyer ‘he is about to go’ (91:26) 


7.3.4 Future hom 

In Yemeni Mehri dialects, the verb hm can indicate a future, as it can also 
in Harsusi. There are a small number of places in the texts where we might 
consider hom to be indicating a future, but it is normally not used as such in 
Omani Mehri, or at least not in our texts. An example where fom could be 
interpreted either as ‘want’ or a future is: 


ba-kám thom (t)$om lay amandáwkak ‘how much do you want to [or: will 
you] sell me your rifle for?’ (39:1) 


For examples of hom used to indicate the future in Yemeni Mehri, see Lonnet 
(199 4b: 231) and Simeone-Senelle (1993: 262—263). 


111 The verb dzum ‘decide; intend’ can also have the meaning ‘be about to; nearly’. Cf. text 64:9 
and 64:26, and see also Watson (2012: 213). 
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Prepositions 


The Mehri prepositions found in the texts are: 


b- ‘in, at; with; for; on’ man ‘from’ 

bad ‘after’ am-mán ‘between’ 
bark ‘in(to), inside; among’ man dar ‘after’ 
dar ‘on; about’ man gayr ‘without’ 
fanohan ‘before; in front of; ago’ man kade ‘about’ 
gayr ‘except’ naxali ‘under’ 

h- ‘to; for’ sabeb ‘because of’ 
hal ‘at, by, beside’ sar ‘behind’ 
(al-)his ‘like, as’ te ‘until, up to’ 

k- ‘with’ tawoli ‘to, towards’ 
[- ‘to; for’ 


There are also two particles that cannot strictly be called prepositions, but that 
behave as such or are translated as such. Therefore, they are included in this 
chapter. These are: 


ar ‘except, but’ xà ‘like, as ... as’ 


Prepositions are of two types. The first type, those consisting of a single con- 
sonant, are prefixed to the noun. There are only four of these: b-, h-, k-, and 
L-. When a noun begins with a consonant, these prepositions are usually pro- 
nounced with the helping vowel a. The voiceless h- and k- are pronounced 
without a following vowel when the following word begins with a single voice- 
less, non-glottalic consonant (§ 2.1.2), while an initial lə- is often realized əl-. A 
few examples are: 


b-aneher ‘in the wadi' (28:5) ba-horam ‘on the road’ (3:1) 
h-arhabet ‘to the town’ (22:37) ha-landan ‘to London’ (18:1) 
h-sawk ‘to the market’ (22:2) ka-bà nawas ‘with Ba Newas' (65:9) 
k-abkar ‘with the cattle’ (15:5) k-haber ‘with the camels’ (42:1) 
Larhabet ‘to the town’ (65:5) al-sékanah ‘to his settlement’ (9:10) 
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The second type, which includes all other prepositions, are treated as sepa- 
rate words. Each of the prepositions listed above will be treated in turn below. 
Some additional (and rare) compound prepositions will be treated together in 
$8.22. 

Pronominal objects of prepositions are indicated by suffixes, with the excep- 
tion of (al-)his and te. These suffixes are sometimes attached to a base that is 
different from the bare form of the preposition, and the suffixes themselves can 
differ slightly from those used with nouns and verbs (§ 3.2). A complete list of 
prepositions with pronominal suffixes appears in $8.23. 


8.1 ar 'except, but’ 


The particle ar appears frequently in the texts and with a variety of meanings, 
most of which are discussed in § 12.5.4. One of the basic meanings of ar is ‘only’ 
(see §12.5.4), and from this meaning we often find a preposition-like usage 
corresponding to the prepositional use of English ‘except’ or ‘but’. It can be 
followed by a noun or an independent pronoun. Examples are: 


al Say hikam mashatdwt la ar tēti ‘I have no slaughter-animal for you 
except my wife' (4:4) 

Lad ahad yatakaydan biham la, ar hixar ‘no one believes in them 
anymore, except old men' (2519) 

al xaluf waled la ar gaganot ‘he left behind no children except a girl’ 
(32:10) 

adi al omar là ar yamsih “I have never sung except yesterday’ (52:15) 

hoh al akáwdor l-agtdyr angliztyat là ar xawr ‘I couldn't speak English 
except for a little bit' (62:7) 

al ahad yasüken bah la ar akayoy ‘no one lived in it except spirits’ (76:11) 

al Sin daréham la ar xawr ‘we didn't have any money except a little’ 
(84:1)! 

al Sis waled la ar hē ‘she had no children except him’ (36:3) 

ādəh al ahad yomar háyni ahasáwlah là ar het ‘no one ever has told me 
that I do (it) well except you’ (52:17) 


1 Compare this sentence with ho Say bér ar xawr ‘I have only a few camels’ (83:6). These two 
examples clearly show the overlap between the use of ar described here and the use described 
in §12.5.4. 
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In the last two examples, ar is followed by an independent pronoun, rather 
than an object pronoun. This makes it clear that ar does not function grammat- 
ically as a true preposition. The particle ar in the use described above nearly 
always appears in a phrase negated with (al) ... lā. The one exception in the 
texts, out of more than twenty examples, is found in text 29:6 (in a question). 
To express ‘except’ in a positive sentence, gayr is normally used (see § 8.7). 

Just as English 'except' and 'but' can function both as prepositions and as 
conjunctions, so too can Mehri ar, with the same meanings. There are about 
ten examples in the texts, nearly always following a negative clause. When ar is 
followed by ham ‘if’ (§ 13.4.1), then the sequence ar ham is often best translated 
by ‘unless’, as in 36:29 below. Some examples are: 


Stwot tanofa la ar hàm se anxali hamoh ‘fire is not useful unless [lit. 
except if] it is under the water’ (36:29) 

höh al anohag là ar ba-xoláwkye “q will not dance without [lit. except 
with] my (own) clothes' (37:9) 

yawszmam tisan ayd là, ar hàm wakot sonet kamht ‘they don't give them 
sardines, except if it is a bad year’ (58:7) 

se al thámah la, ar hkáwm lis hábse ‘she didn't love him, but her parents 
forced her’ (75:1) 

al ahad yakawdar yosárbas la ar ba-mséb ‘no one could climb up to it 
except with ladders’ (88:1) 

aisérye la, ar xasdmye ‘not my friends, but my enemies’ (94:32) 


On the compound ar w- ‘unless’, see § 12.5.4. 


8.2 b- ‘in, at; with; for; on’ 


The preposition b- has a variety of functions. It can indicate location ‘in’ or ‘at; 
or an instrumental ‘with’ or ‘by’. It can also mean ‘with’ in its comitative sense 
(with some verbs of motion); ‘for’, in the sense of ‘in exchange for’; and even 
‘on’, usually with reference to the body. The basic locative meaning ‘in, at’ is 
illustrated in the following examples: 


ba-wodi, kusa haber ‘in a valley, he found the camels’ (12:10) 

yəsükən ba-rhabet ‘he was living in a town’ (20:1) 

he ba-hánd ‘he is in India’ (40:6) 

h-arhabet da-bts tet ‘to the town that the woman was in’ (22:37) 

wakona ber bisan asxof ‘maybe they have [lit. in them (is)] milk already’ 


(29:7) 
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The instrumental meaning of b- is illustrated in the following examples: 


awbáds ba-mandawk ‘shoot it with a rifle!’ (6:10) 

sabut bah tet ‘he hit the woman with it’ (4:9) 

lutag mekon b-askayah ‘he killed many with his sword’ (69:7) 
watamdh b-arfit ‘he struck him with the palm-leaf’ (93:5) 


With verbs of motion, b- has a comitative meaning ‘with’. When combined with 
the verb nüka ‘come’, the sense is usually ‘bring’;? it can also sometimes have 
this sense with other motion verbs, like sayur ‘go’. Some examples are: 


ankdyh ba-masrawf ‘he brought him supplies’ (8:7) 

awbáysi ba-xalowak yadon nákak tik btham ‘put on new clothes that I 
brought for you! (24:6) 

nakem tt bo-'ayse ‘bring me dinner!’ (99:2) 

sayur b-abkarét ‘he went with the cow’ (112) 

mahámmed nuda ba-hardwn ‘Muhammad went out with the goats’ 
(14A3) 

sayür bis ‘he went away with her’ (48:16) 

anhom nassofar bah ‘we want to travel with him’ (91:8) 


The common phrase nüka b- ‘bring’ merits some further comment. Its meaning 
"bring, as stated above, comes from the use of b- as a comitative ‘with’ in 
conjunction with verbs of motion. A sentence like 'come to me with food" 
comes simply to mean ‘bring me food!. So what in English is the direct object 
of ‘bring’ (e.g., ‘food’ in the previous example) must be preceded by b- in Mehri. 
Moreover, the verb nüka as a motion verb normally takes a direct object, and so 
the English indirect object (whether a person or place) is normally the direct 
object in Mehri (cf. the first three examples above), though sometimes this 
object is indicated by a preposition h-, tawoli, or hal, for example: 


ankot hah ba-hamoh ‘she brought him [or: for him] water’ (481) 

nákam biham tawálhe ‘they brought them to him’ (48:13) 

nüka bis hal háyboh wa-hamáh ‘he brought her to his father and mother’ 
(48:19) 


2 Cf. Arabic jaa bi- ‘bring’, from jaa ‘come’. 
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The phrase nüka b- can also have the idiomatic meaning ‘bear (a child)’ 
(e.g., 1:4; 85:31), which is obviously a more specific meaning derived from the 
broader 'bring (forth). When referring to humans, at least, this idiom can have 
either a male or female subject; if the other partner with whom the subject has 
a child is mentioned, the partner is preceded by man. Some examples are: 


nüka mans bo-jigen wa-gaganot ‘he had with her a boy and a girl’ (48:1) 
ankot mánah ba-gigen ‘she bore with him a boy’ (75:25) 


The preposition b- can also have the meaning ‘for, in exchange for’, as in: 


amol xotam b-alf dinar ‘make a ring for a thousand dinars’ (22:47) 

wazmona tik ganbdyyat b-amandáwkak “I will give you a dagger for your 
rifle’ (34:11) 

anhah kagyeya tik ba-hamek ‘we will compensate you for (the loss of) 
your mother’ (65:14) 

ba-káóm sémona tis ‘how much will you sell it for?’ (99:50) 


And, finally, b- can have the meaning ‘on’, most often with reference to the body, 
but also with certain words like woram ‘road’, ka’ ‘ground’, and gazdyrat ‘island’: 


gayg da-yasyur ba-horam ‘a man was traveling on the road’ (3:1) 

kask Satrayr b-aķ “I found a rag on the ground’ (63:9) 

agáyg da-gudah ba-gzdyrat ‘the man who washed up on an island’ (74:3) 

bah séf mékan ‘he had a lot of hair’ (lit. ‘on him (was) a lot of hair’) (9:8) 

domah al bah fehal la ‘this (man) has no penis’ (lit. ‘on him (there is) no 
penis’) (24:36) 


The last two examples show how this meaning of b- can be used to indicate 
certain kinds of inalienable possession. For discussion and more examples of 
this, see § 13.3.2. 

The preposition b- is also used in conjunction with a large number of verbs, 
and it is probably this use of b- which is encountered most often. Such verbs 
are: 


áygab b- ‘love, be in love with’ dymal b- ‘do to s.o} (vs. dymal ‘do 
(vs. dygab man ‘be delighted s.t.) 
with’) hāmūn b- ‘trust s.o. 

atakáwd b- ‘believe in' hāmūr b- ‘give an order for s.t. (vs. 


dylak b- ‘run short for/of’ hamur l- ‘order s.o.) 
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harus b- ‘marry’ (vs. harüs hal 
‘marry into s.o.'s family’) 
dsdwb b- ‘tie to s.t. (b-: thing tied 
to; d.o.: thing tied) 
atawf b- ‘seize (animals); spook 
(animals)’ 
awid b- ‘warn s.o; 
awig b- ‘delay s.o} 
azüm b- ‘invite for’ (b-: thing 
invited for; d.o.: s.0.; vs. azüm 
‘decide’, azum l- ‘have designs 
on s.t.’) 
ozar b- ‘annoy s.o. 
badoh b- ‘lie to’ (vs. badoh l- ‘tell a 
lie about s.o-) 
baher b- ‘ask s.o. for help’ 
aborak b- ‘bless’ 
habsur b- look forward to’ 
Soda b- ‘curse, insult s.o} 
dell b- ‘guide, lead s.o; 
hadlül b- ‘lead, guide’ (b-: to person 
or place; d.o.: person led) 
Sadárbos b- ‘call (a camel) by 
flapping one's lips' 
dabur b- ‘nag; apologize to s.o. 
fal b- ‘hurt s.o; 
aftkur b- ‘think about’ 
(ffar& b- ‘begin s.t. 
(f)forud b- ‘frighten (animals) 
(f farük b- ‘frighten’ 
firah b- ‘be happy with’ 
h(a )fséh b- ‘stop doing s.t. 
Sagemoel b- ‘take all of s.t. 
galuk b- look at’ (vs. galuk man 
‘look for’) 
agwir b- ‘distract, keep s.o. 
occupied’ 
hüma b- ‘hear about’ (vs. huma 
‘hear s.t?) 
(h)hawoh b- ‘drop, make fall’ 
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hadd b- ‘pull up, pull at’ 

(h)harük b- ‘burn s.o. or s.t? 

haddur b- ‘look out for [= on behalf 
of], guard’ (vs. haddur man ‘take 
care not to, guard against’) 

hass b- ‘be conscious of’ (vs. hass 
‘feel’) 

(h)hyil b- ‘trick s.o. 

kalut b- ‘tell s.t. (l-: to s.o.) 

kátlat b- ‘talk to one another 
about 

kasg b- ‘expose oneself to s.o. 

(k)kawr b- ‘make s.t. roll down 
(usually stones)’ (/- to") 

kazz b- 'shoot s.o. at close range' 

aktalüb b- ‘be worried about’ 

akdlad b- ‘roll s.t. 

akosar b- ‘hold back in generosity 
with s.o? 

libas b- ‘put on’ (vs. libas ‘wear’) 

awgaz b- ‘to sneak/slip s.t" (d.o.: to 
S.0.) 

litaf b- ‘be kind to, look after’ 

Samluk b- ‘be given legal posses- 
sion of a woman in marriage’ 

amárhab b- ‘welcome s.o} 

amosi b- ‘kiss’ 

handex b- ‘fumigate; perfume with 
incense smoke’ 

Sandur b- ‘vow on’ 

nufag b- ‘throw’ 

hanfex b- ‘breathe on’ 

Sanhdwr b- ‘lodge a complaint 
against’ (hal: ‘with’) 

hanhoh b- ‘burn s.o. or s.t. 

nuka b- ‘bring; bear (a child)’ (vs. 
nuka ‘come (to)’; nuka ba-kawtet 
‘tell a story’) 

radoh b- ‘throw s.t. (vs. radoh l- 
‘throw at’) 
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rasdwn b- ‘tie to/with’ 

artawug b- ‘plot against’ 

raysi b- ‘be agreeable to, agree with 
s.t. 

sumah b- ‘allow s.t. (vs. sumah l- 
'allow s.o., give permission to; 
forgive") 

Sübah b- ‘suspect s.o; (vs. śūbəh l- 
‘look like’) 

Stina b- ‘be unkind to s.o., 
humiliate s.o} 

(§)Sawk b- "light s.t. on fire, burn 
s.t: 

atyis b- ‘terrify s.o. 

wida b- ‘know about’ 
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wafud b- ‘ask for the hand of s.o. 
in marriage’ (hal: the person 
asked) 

Sawfoh b- ‘be revenged for s.o., 
avenge s.o. 

axtaluf b- ‘let s.o. down’ 

xáyli b- ‘be alone with s.o. 

xalut b- ‘mix s.t. (d.o.) with (5-) s.t. 
else’ (vs. xalut l- ‘join up with 
s.o.) 

(x)xosáwb b- ‘send s.t" (L-: to s.0.; 
vs. xasdwb ‘send s.o.) 

(x )xotar b- ‘endanger s.o; 

xayun b- ‘betray s.o. 


One occasionally also finds b- with verbs that are not normally followed by 
this preposition, for example, kafiud ‘go down’ (with wodi ‘valley’, e.g., 63:2), 
Sall ‘carry s.t? (e.g., 22:85; usually with d.o.), and hawsáwf ‘describe s.t? (only 
96:5; elsewhere d.o.). Also note the verbal idioms sak ba-sdwr ‘call (s.o.) in 
consultation’ (22:92), tuba ba-saff/b-asfutan ‘follow tracks’ (e.g., 32:8; also with 
sar), and táwla asafot b- ‘news go around about s.o. (74:5). 

The preposition b- is also found in a number of non-verbal idiomatic 


phrases. Such are: 


b-abarr ‘outside; ashore’ 

b-amk (or b-admk) ‘halfway, in the 
middle’ 

b-agarbet ‘abroad’ 

b-arayak (pl. b-araykam) ‘as you 
wish’ 

ba-hagdéke ‘on your feet’ 

ba-hákk ‘justly’ 

ba-halldy ‘at night’ 

ba-hanáfk ‘by yourself’ 

ba-harohk ‘under your protection 
[lit. your head} 


ba-háyk ‘on the shore’ 

ba-raxas ‘for cheap, cheaply’ 

ba-xótar ‘down there, downstairs; 
below' 

ba-xáyr ‘well’ 

dáwnak b- ‘take!’ (see $12.5.8) 

ak@ hal-hálla b- ‘be careful 
with!’ 

ya hay b- (or ya háyyo b-) 
‘welcome!’ (followed by a noun 
or pronominal suffix) 


Also note the idiomatic expressions bay hássi ‘I am conscious’ (40:26) and buk 
hésan "what's (the matter) with you?’ (48:5) (see § 13.3.2). 
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8.3 bad ‘after’ 


The preposition bad means ‘after’. It occurs a dozen times in the texts, though 
four of these are in the phrase bad gehamah ‘the day after tomorrow’. Twice it 
occurs in the compound preposition men bad, in both cases with pronominal 
suffixes. The concept of ‘after’ is much more often expressed by man dar (see 
§ 8.5). Following are some of the examples found in the texts: 


wa-bad sawünot, awsüt anhor kállos ‘and after a little while, it rained the 
whole day’ (10:16) 

he $awed sékanah yankeham bad nahori trayt ‘he had promised his 
community that he would come back to them after two days' (32:5) 

agárbam tat bad tat ‘they tried, one after the other [lit. one after one]' 
(50:3) 

syer gehamah wa-rded bad gehamah ‘go tomorrow and return the day 
after tomorrow' (56:3) 

wa-badis, sóddom ‘and after this [lit. it], they came to a truce’ (104:31) 

ham matk, l-àd ahad ya‘yisan ti là man badük ‘if you die, no one will look 
after me after you (are gone)' (36:4) 

sayur Sawkuf, wa-se $xawellut badeh ‘he went to bed, and she stayed 
behind [lit. after him]' (48:26) 

w-akdysar, man badiham, garoh lah bakor ‘and the leopard, after they 
(had gone), young camels passed by him' (99:4) 

höh saddona badikan hardwn Tl be enough for the goats when you're 
gone [lit. after you]' (99:37) 


Note that in the final four examples above, (man) bad has the specific meaning 
‘after s.o. is gone’. The preposition sar can also be used in this way; see below, 
§ 8.18. 


8.4 bark ‘in(to), inside; among’ 


The preposition bark is mainly used to indicate location inside or motion into. 
Examples from the texts are: 


te kusa foka bark dahlil, wa-wkub bark adahlil ‘then he found a pool of 
water in a cave, and he entered the cave’ (3:1) 

hawgus bark wodi nob ‘he took (them) into a big valley’ (13:6) 

asoyag bark adakkonah ‘the jeweler was in his shop’ (22:68) 
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sen bark agarfet dayk ‘they are in that room’ (22:97) 

mon yastikan bark abáyt dimah ‘who lives in this house?’ (38:11) 
al höh sirona la bark amawsé dimah ‘I won't go in this rain’ (49:5) 
wa-wbüd bark hamoh ‘and he shot into the water’ (95:4) 


By extension of its basic meaning ‘inside’, bark can also be used to mean ‘among, 
as in: 


bark haráwn ‘among the goats’ (3:7) 

bark haber ‘among the camels’ (28:9) 

Skaryoh bark harom ‘they hid among the trees’ (35:17) 

karbalsh hambarawtan bark abkar ‘the boys crawled among the cows’ 
(35:18) 


We also find in the texts the compound prepositions te bark ‘into’ and man bark 
‘from inside’, though the latter is attested just once, and the former just four 
times. Some examples are: 


sayórk te bark rékab ‘went up onto a ledge’ (38:6) 

akálad ba-sawar nob te bark amk da-horam ‘he rolled a big rock into the 
middle of the road' (67:4) 

náttabam a$áws w-agalé man bark sats ‘the bones and date-stones 
dropped from inside her backside’ (99:12) 


The preposition bark is also used in a handful of idioms, including: 


bark amgarab ‘in the (late) bark séra‘ 'on/into/along a street’ 
evening’ bark xadmet ‘at work, employed’ 
bark raht ‘happy’ (lit. ‘in happiness’) ktūb bark ‘write on s.t? (also ktūb 
bark sayarah (or máwter) ‘in/by a b-) 
car’ 


The lone use of bark in an expression of time, bark amgarab ‘in the evening’, is 
attested just twice (25:9; 37:17); the alternative A-amgarab, attested just once, is 
found in the same text (25:14). 
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8.5 dar ‘on; about’, man dar ‘after’ 


The preposition dar has the basic meaning of ‘on, upon’. Before suffixes, it has 
the base dayr-. Illustrative examples are: 


he yaslul tomar dar sárfah $áymal w-ays dar sárfoh haymal ‘it was carrying 
dates on its left side and rice on its right side’ (23:16) 

harkub agátoh dar tayt, wa-he rikab dar tayt ‘he mounted his sister onto 
one (horse), and he rode on one’ (24:11) 

Sinak tisan dar karmdym dayk ‘I saw them on that mountain’ (28:2) 

wozyema tik arikábyon w-alhan dayrsan ‘we'll give you our riding-camels 
and all that is on them’ (3:12) 

wa-nguf dayran adabbet ‘and the flies set upon us’ (29:4) 


One also finds the combinations man dar ‘from upon, off of’ and, less often, te 
dar ‘up on to’, for example: 


radtw bah man dar déhak ‘they threw him from a cliff’ (20:53) 

kafud man dar harom ‘he came down from the tree’ (70:3) 

yahayw dayrah bath, wa-se tanugaf man Qáyroh abath ‘dirt would fall on 
him, and she would brush the dirt off of him’ (48:17) 

sironi te dar adéhok domah ‘we'll go up onto this cliff’ (35:10) 

sayur bis te dar bayr ‘they brought her to a well’ (9730) 


In a few cases, usually in conjunction with a verb of running away (like (f)falut 
‘escape, flee, run away’, farr ‘jump; flee, run away’, or nagam ‘go away angry, 
storm off’), man dar means ‘from the presence of’, for example: 


w-affalut man dar ajáyg 1 ran away from the man’ (34:24) 

yassak tis m-ad təfrēr man ğáyrən ‘I am afraid she might run away from 
us’ (37:10) 

wo-ngámk man dayrham ‘and I went away angry from them’ (89:26) 


The compound man dar can also mean ‘about’ or ‘over’, in the sense of ‘con- 
cerning’ though there are just a few examples in the texts: 


gayüg Ja-lattagam bawmah, w-al wadak man dar hésan là ‘men have 
killed each other here, and I don’t know over what’ (3:19) 

gátawsam agawhe man dar awért ‘his brothers argued over the inheri- 
tance’ (32:11) 
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antdwhan naháh w-baharet man dar amatbax ‘we and the sailors would 
fight over the kitchen' (91:23) 


Far more often, however, the compound man dar has the meaning ‘after’. Some- 
times, in expressions of future time, this is better translated as ‘in’. Examples 
are: 


atté man dar warx, mot agáyg ‘then after a month, the man died’ (2:7) 

moaháwf ti ar man dar ass ‘you will pay me only after (some) difficulty’ 
(39:13) 

wa-gahémk man dar haleb da-hardwn ‘I went after the milking of the 
goats’ (47:2) 

sxawlil man dar akahwet ‘they stayed after the coffee’ (48:29) 

nokona tik man dar riba yum Tll come back to you in four days’ (56:6) 

man Gar xatarat dékamah, wákam ‘aysor ‘after that time, they were 
friends’ (61:9) 


The compound man dar is not attested with suffixes when it means ‘after’. 
Instead, bad (§ 8.3) or sar (§ 8.18) is used. 

Simple dar also occurs in a few idioms, several of which involve either water 
or corpses: 


dar bayr ‘at a well’ dar amaray ‘in the pasture’ 
Oar kobor ‘to/at a grave’ dar (ha )moh ‘at/by/to (the) water’ 
dar makabret ‘to/in a graveyard’ dar sarf haymal (Sdymal) ‘on the 
dar maldwtag ‘to/by [lit. over] right (left) side’ 

dead bodies’ 


On rare occasion, the compounds man dar and te dar can also occur in these 
idioms (cf. 97:10, above). Two nice examples of the idiomatic usage of dar can 
be seen in the following passage: 


hawrüd habérhe dar moh, wa-küsa bü dar hamoh ‘he took his camels 
down to water, but he found some people by the water’ (64:1) 


Note also the verbal idioms sedrük man dar ‘survive s.t. (30:12), haftoh dar ‘focus 
on’ (go:1), and sagbur dar ‘get help from, collect funds from’ (e.g., 72:2). 
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8.6 fanohan ‘before; in front of; ago’ 


The word fanohan is most often met as an adverb meaning ‘before, previously’ 
or ‘first’ (see § 10.3), but it is also found used as a preposition ‘before’, with both 
temporal and spatial meanings. Its spatial use is often best translated as ‘in front 
of’ or ‘ahead of’. Before suffixes, it has the base fanw- (for the forms, see § 8.23). 
Examples are: 

wa-ssáfran fanohan agzé’ ‘and we traveled before sunset’ (60:1) 

amérk his, "syeri fanwáy!" wa-hoh saydrk man saris “q said to her, “Go in 

front of me!” And I went behind her’ (54:17) 

fanwikam maskot ‘Muscat is (just) ahead of you’ (91:14) 

sini halah fanwih ‘he saw his shadow in front of him’ (95:5) 

assut fanwáy ‘she got up before me’ (97:43) 


As in many other languages (e.g., Arabic, Hebrew, German), the idea of X ago’ 
is literally expressed in Mehri as ‘before X’. There are just a couple of examples 
in the texts: 


fanohan asráyn sənáyn ‘twenty years ago’ (2:1) 
xatarat fanohan hoba sanayn ‘once, seven years ago’ (14:1) 


8.7 gayr ‘except’, man gayr ‘without’ 


The basic meaning of gayr is ‘except’, ‘besides’, or ‘but’ (all in their prepositional 
senses). It occurs with this meaning only six times in the texts, and all of these 
are within positive phrases. This contrasts with ar ‘except, but’ (§ 8.1), which 
nearly always occurs in a negative context. Some examples of gayr are: 


mon yakáwdoer yardéds sahhayt gayr arhamon ‘who can bring her back 
alive but God?’ (4:8) 

garkam habu da-barkih, gayr agáyg w-adanah ‘the people who were in it 
drowned, except the man and his family’ (74:1) 

adammah bárah k-ahad gáyran ‘he is probably with someone else [lit. 
someone besides us] (41:4) 

da-sayur yaxlof gayrah ‘something else [lit. besides it] will take the place 
of that which has gone’ (97:27) 
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In this last example, gayr with a suffix is functioning like an indefinite 
pronoun, with a meaning ‘someone/something else’. See further in § 3.5.7. 

Much more common in the texts than gayr is the compound preposition 
men gayr, which means ‘without’.3 Examples are: 


‘ass agigen śśðx man gayr hass ‘the older [lit. big] boy got up without a 
sound’ (17:3) 

hēśən nakder namol man gayr ab'áyron ‘what would we be able to do 
without our camel?' (23:2) 

ham kálan tisan man gayr ayd ‘if we leave them without sardines’ (27:16) 

kaléham Silat yum man gayr kawt ‘leave them three days without food’ 
(37:14) 

háwfi man gayr garoy ‘pay me without a word [lit. talk]’ (39:15) 

awtági man gayr sabeb ‘kill me without a reason!’ (88:6) 


In one passage we find the compound ba-gayr, with the same meaning: 


nahor tayt gayg bal haber mozab ba-gayr ahad ‘one day there was a 
camel-herder herding alone, without anyone’ (13:1) 


Like simple gayr, the compounds man gayr and ba-gdyr are normally attested 
in positive phrases. 

In our relatively limited amount of data, it seems that gayr is normally 
used with human objects, and man gayr with non-human objects. And with 
pronominal suffixes, only gayr- is attested. 


8.8 h- ‘to; for’ 


The preposition A- has the basic meanings of ‘to’ and ‘for’. It has the same 
general meanings as the preposition /-, yet in the majority of cases the two 
are not interchangeable. Comparison of the two prepositions will be taken 
up below, in $8.12. In the texts, the preposition A- is most often encountered 
marking the indirect object of the verb amür ‘say’. Multiple examples can be 
found in practically every text. A few are: 


3 InStroomer's edition of the texts, there were several passages with the transcription man gar, 
and one with man xayr. These were all errors, as confirmed by the manuscripts and the audio 
recordings. 
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amerüt hah ‘she said to him’ (5:11) 

yomar háyni ‘he says to me’ (18:18) 

gehamah amyera háyni ‘tomorrow you will say to me’ (33:4) 
amur htham gayg ‘a man said to them’ (35:3) 

amáwr h-agaganot ‘they said to the girl’ (42:40) 


The verb amur is never followed by /-. On the other hand, the verb kəlūt ‘tell, 
(rarely) talk’, which has a very similar meaning, is nearly always followed by /- 
(see § 8.12 for examples). Still, about fourteen times in the texts (five of these 
in text 22), kalut is followed by h-, as in:5 


al höh kawtona hük là ' won't tell you’ (12:7; cf. kalüt l- in 12:8) 

kalut hah ‘he told him’ (22:27) 

hoh kawtita h-agay b-agebak Tl tell my brother about your love’ (38:21; 
cf. kalátk l- earlier in the same line) 

kawtüt h-abalsts ‘she told her mistress’ (85:13) 


The phrase amur h- can also be used impersonally to mean ‘call’, ‘be named/ 
called’, as in: 


yamaram hin bat bu zid al-halali ‘they call us the clan of Bu Zid al-Hilali’ 
(42:6) 

xatarat gayg yamaram hah kadet ‘once there was a man named [lit. they 
called him] Kadet’ (64:1) 


Following are examples of A- with the benefactive meaning ‘for’: 


Sótmak ksawet h-asari ‘I bought clothes for my friend’ (38:2) 

al Sin karáws la h-anáwl ‘we didn't have money for the fare’ (91:1) 
lezam l-ashot hikam ‘I must slaughter for you’ (4:6) 

hfawr hah bayr ‘they dug a well for him’ (20:73) 

axáyr hikam tankém tin ‘it’s better for you to come to us’ (28:19) 


It is a curious feature of Mehri that some of the most common verbs of motion 
often do not govern a preposition. When they do, the preposition is only rarely 
h- (and even more rarely /-). We find A- used about two dozen times in the 


4 Only with the future of Kalüt is h- more common than l- (four times versus one time in the 
texts), but this may just be coincidence. 
5 See also the comment to text 94:36 (kalüt his (lis )). 
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texts following a verb of motion (including, in a few cases, the pseudo-motion 
verb hom, on which see § 7.3.3). In these cases, the object of A- is nearly always 
a place; only once is the object a person (77:5), and even then it is only an 
indefinite pronoun referring to a person. Some examples of h- following a 
motion verb are: 


sayur h-abdtah ‘he went to his house’ (20:64) 

róddam h-akaham ‘they went back to their country’ (40:20) 

gahmoh h-arhabet ‘they went to the town’ (75:4) 

sáfran bark badén, nahom ha-sáwr ... wa-hem yahaym yessáfram h-xalig 
‘we traveled in a badan, heading for Sur ... and they wanted to travel 
to the Gulf’ (84:1) 

wa-d-handyk al-syer h-ahad ‘and I intended to go to someone’ (77:5) 


Also relatively uncommon is the use of h- to mark other kinds of indirect 
objects, besides as a benefactive and with the verbs amür and kəlūt, as dis- 
cussed above. The following verbs govern an object with the preposition h-: 


düfa h- ‘pay s.o. ($)sonoh h- ‘make a diagnosis 

h(a Jftoh h- ‘advise s.o- (vs. h(a ftoh (by a medicine man); get a 
dar ‘focus on’) fortune told for’ (vs. ($)$anoh 

gazum h- ‘swear to’ ‘show’) 

gass h- ‘wink at’ axtayun h- ‘create an illusion for 

Sandur h- ‘vow to s.o. S.0. 

notáwk h- ‘kiss s.o. in greeting’ hazbur h- ‘feel pleasure at s.o.’s 

raguz h- ‘sing to/for' misfortune’ (A-: person being 

sabur h- ‘have patience with s.o. ridiculed) 


(vs. sabur man ‘do without’ and 
sabür l- ‘give respite to’) 


A few other verbs are found in the texts with an object preceded by h-. One is 
the verb Kalüb ‘return’ (24:32), which is usually followed by /-. A second is with 
gazum ‘swear’ (47:11), which we find in one other passage followed by l- (31:5). 
And once we find sumah h- (56A:9) with the same meaning as the usual sumah 
l- ‘allow, permit s.o..7 


6 However, every case of kaliib l- is in the idiom Kalub [-X (ba-)salom ‘send greetings to s.o; (e.g., 
20:70; 27:27). 

7 Itis possible that this text was mirroring the Jibbali version. In Jibbali, the verb is normally 
followed by A-. 
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The preposition A- is also found in a couple of non-verbal idioms, including 
h-asáyrab ‘in the autumn’ and ber h-, indicating an elapsed amount of time 
(see further in § 12.5.7). For the rare cases in which h- is translated as ‘have’, see 
$13.3.2. 

In sum, A- is met most often after the verb amür ‘say’. It is rare after verbs of 
motion, even rarer as an indirect object marker ‘to’. It is relatively common with 
the benefactive meaning ‘for’, and, unlike /- (see below, $ 8.12), is used in rather 
few idiomatic phrases. Finally, recall that h- usually assimilates to a following A 
or / (see $ 2.1.4). 


8.9 hal 'at, by, beside' 


The basic meaning of hal is roughly that of French chez. An appropriate English 
translation can be ‘at’, ‘by’, ‘beside’, ‘with, or ‘at the place of’. Like tawoli (§ 8.20), 
the object of hal is normally a human, or a noun denoting a human collective, 
like sekan ‘settlement; family’. Before pronominal suffixes, the base hən- is used 
(see § 8.23 for forms). Examples from the texts are: 


hatum hal hamhe ‘he spent the night with his in-laws’ (10:10) 

sanndawrat sharot hal harohah ‘the cat stayed awake by his head’ 
(15:12) 

xadum hal togar ‘he got work with a merchant’ (24:33) 

báykak höh hal harom T remained by the tree’ (25:3) 

a'iSek hanin ‘your dinner is at our place’ (22:56) 

aklé hanik ajanbáyyot dimah TIl leave this dagger with you’ (34:15) 

haksoman haniham ‘we spent the day with them’ (38:10) 

hanis xabz wa-káwt ‘by her was bread and food’ (42:15) 

ksona hanük kaléw ‘you'll find a bowl by you’ (63:16) 


A related but slightly more idiomatic use refers to local customs or practices, 
as in: 


nahah hanin natakdydan ba-séhar ‘we, in our region, believe in magic’ 
(7:2) 
nahah hanin nomar ‘amarkah’ ‘we, around us, we say amdrkah’ (59:11) 


Mehri hāl can also be used after verbs of motion (most often nüka ‘come’), 
meaning ‘to’, ‘up to’. Examples are: 
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nüka bts hal haybah ‘he brought her to his father’ (48:19) 
nákam hal agáwz ‘they came to the old woman’ (65:10) 

sayur hal hokam ‘he went to the ruler’ (36:5) 

wátxfok hal sekan ‘I came in the evening to a settlement’ (38:7) 
nüka hants hoba yanit ‘seven women came to her’ (97:22) 


There are also several compound prepositions based on hal. By far the most 
common of these is man hal ‘from (the presence/possession of). The com- 
pounds al-hal and te hal ‘to’ can substitute for simple hal after a verb of motion. 
Examples are: 


hoh nákak man hal hdbye ‘I came from my parents’ (20:70) 

höh gahémk man hal sékani ‘I went from my settlement’ (38:1) 
het tshol man hanin gazé ‘you deserve a reward from us’ (22:101) 
akofi al-hal asoyag ‘go over to the jeweler’s’ (22:47) 

sayáwr al-hal hames ‘they went to her mother’ (97:46) 

sayür te hal agáwz ‘he went to an old woman’ (48:6) 

nuka te handy ‘he came to me’ (71:2) 


The compound man hal is also commonly used as a relative ‘where(ever), on 
which see further in § 3.8.4. 

As for verbal idioms, note wefüd hal ‘ask s.o. for s.o’s hand in marriage’ (b-: 
the person whose hand is asked for), and harüs hal ‘marry into s.o.’s family’, for 
example: 


wafüd bis hal haybas ‘he asked her father for her hand in marriage’ (14:2) 
hom al-héras hanük ‘I want to marry into your family’ (56A:1) 


We also find sawkuf hal ‘sleep with’ (e.g., 85:29), ramus hal ‘chat (at night) with’ 
(e.g., 85:35), wakot hal ‘became the wife of’ (74:10) (< wika ‘be(come)’), and 
samdüd man hal ‘take s.t. from s.o- (73:6). 


8.10 (ol-)his ‘like, as’ 


The preposition (al-)his ‘like, as’ cannot take pronominal suffixes, but rather it 
indicates a pronominal object by using the direct object marker t-, e.g., (al-)his 
ti like me, (al-)his tik ‘like you’, etc. With nominal, pronominal, or adverbial 
objects, his is most often found in the compound al-his. Examples from the texts 
are: 
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höh asényah al-his háybi ‘I see him like my father’ (1818) 

al-his habun O-tager ‘like the sons of (other) merchants’ (22:35) 

yakabam hah fahlah al-his fanohan ‘they returned his penis to him as 
before’ (24:32) 

habu al-his abáth man kétar ‘the people are as numerous as grains of 
sand [lit. like sand from their large amount} (29:17) 

akarah aklal man abkaret, his amhaléb ‘its size is smaller than a cow, like 
a calf’ (41:8) 

hé his tikam ‘he is like you’ (22:93) 

ahad al-his ti ‘is there anyone like me?’ (42:3) 

al yagob ahad yak@ his tah la ‘he didn't like anyone to be like him’ 
(76:11) 


This preposition is normally followed by a noun, direct object pronoun (t-), or 
adverb, as in the examples above, but in a few cases it acts as a conjunction 
‘like, as’ followed by a verbal phrase. All such examples from the texts are: 


ómlək al-his amárk háyni 1 did as you told me’ (2038) 

yaktawilan, al-his ham tat xalis man xoram ‘he panics, like if someone 
gets lost from the road’ (43:1) 

yahyur wa-yahsus al-his si da-yagrérah xotar ‘he would freeze up [or: get 
dizzy] and feel like something was pulling him down’ (77:1) 


On the temporal conjunction his ‘when’, see $13.5.3.3. 


8u k (8-) ‘with’ 


The basic meaning of the preposition k- is ‘with’ in a comitative sense.® Before 
pronominal suffixes, the base is $-, which derives historically from a palatalized 
k- ($2.1). Some examples are: 


aka’ k-haráwn ‘stay with the goats!’ (33:1) 

wa-wkub k-agáwz ‘and he went in with the old woman’ (75:7) 
syer k-agáwke ‘go with your brothers!’ (91:11) 

al ahad Sah là ‘no one was with him’ (14A:1) 


8 Some comparative and etymological discussion of this preposition can be found in Rubin 
(2009a), though the presentation of the data in this article is now outdated. 
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ham thom tsyer say ‘if you want to go with me’ (55:2) 
sabiw agayg siham ‘they took the man prisoner with them’ (69:2) 


It is also regularly used with the verb gatri ‘speak, talk’, as in: 


höh magtáyr k-hàmáy ... wa-gatri sis habres ‘I will speak with my mother 
... and her son spoke with her’ (9:2-3) 

gátri agáyg k-xaldtah. amur his, “gatayri k-habrát$" ‘the man spoke 
with his mother-in-law. He said to her, “Talk with your daughter”’ 
(94:9) 


Based on the meaning ‘with’, k- has come to be used in the possessive construc- 
tion corresponding to English ‘have’, as in: 


al &ham kawt là ‘they had no food’ (lit. ‘[there is] not with them food") 
(11:2) 
Say naxlit ‘I have a date-palm’ (lit. ‘with me [is] a date-palm’) (77:5) 


This construction is discussed further in § 13.3.1. The preposition k-, with pro- 
nominal suffixes, is also used in a variety of expressions relating to physical or 
environmental conditions, for example: 


Sah hark ‘it was hot (lit. ‘heat [is] with him’) (32:2) 
höh Say akttw ‘it was dark’ (lit. ‘the darkness [was] with me’) (9116) 


More examples, along with discussion, can be found in § 13.3.1.2. 
The preposition k- is also used idiomatically in a few expressions relating to 
time of day, namely? 


k-sobah ‘(in the) morning’ 
k-adáhr ‘at noon; in the afternoon’ 
k-amgarab ‘in the evening’ 


As noted in § 8.4, k-amgarab is attested just once in the texts (25:14), as is the 
alternative bark amgarab (25:9). 


9 Watson (2012: 119) records several additional phrases, pertaining mostly to the seasons, e.g., 
k-akdyd ‘in the hot period (pre-monsoon)’. 
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The preposition k- seems also to be incorporated into the form kaldyni ‘(in 
the) evening’. With k-sobah ‘in the morning, the k- is really likewise inseparable, 
despite the hyphenated transcription. Moreover, k-sobah is often best trans- 
lated simply as ‘morning’. Compare the following two sentences: 


te k-sobah agáyg Sawkuf ‘then, in the morning, the man went to sleep’ 
(22:65) (te = ‘then’) 
hatüm te k-sobah ‘he stayed the night until morning’ (9:11) (te = ‘until’) 


As for other idioms, we find: 


sayur k- ‘sleep with (sexually)’ (lit. ‘go with’) 
sayur k-hanof- ‘go to the bathroom’ (lit. ‘go (with) oneself’) 
wika raháym k- ‘be nice to’ 


8.12 L ‘to; for’ 


The preposition /- is usually translated into English as ‘to’ or ‘for’, just like the 
preposition h-. However, as already noted above (§ 8.8), the two are very rarely 
interchangeable. One very common use of /- is to mark the indirect object of 
the verb Kalüt ‘tell; talk’. The verb kalut is usually followed by l- (about fifty times 
in the texts), though we also find kalut followed by A- about fifteen times in the 
texts (five of which are in text 22). However, the semantically similar verb amur 
(always followed by /-) is never found in combination with /-. Examples of kalut 
with /- are: 


kalet lay ‘tell me!’ (5:11) 

kalatk lis b-agaroy à-agas ‘I told her her brother’s words’ (38:21) 
kaláwt lah habu bis ‘people told him about her’ (40:14) 

kawtona al-habu ʻI will tell the people’ (55:6) 

kalutan ltham b-akasset kállos ‘we told them the whole story’ (91:28) 


In general, one cannot say that l- is regularly used to mark an indirect object. A 
number of verbs that we would expect to take an indirect object instead take 
a direct object in Mehri. The most notable example is the verb wazum ‘give’, 
which can take two direct objects, as in: 


wazmona tis xamsáyn karš Tll give you fifty dollars’ (48:6) 
al wazámk tin tiham là ‘you didn't give them to us’ (91:30) 
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Verbs of motion in Mehri are also often followed by a direct object. And when 
they are followed by a preposition, it is very rarely /-. In fact, l- is never found 
after the common motion verbs sayür ‘go’, nuka ‘come’, wisal ‘arrive’, or gahem 
‘go’, except in the combinations al-hó ‘to where?’ and aw-boh ‘to here’ (§ 10.1).! 
Just six times l- follows rədd ‘return’ (after which tawoli is more common; see 
below, § 8.20), four times kafud ‘go down’ (after which a direct object is most 
common), and a handful of less common verbs only once. It is found regularly 
only with certain (semantically similar) motion verbs, such as hakbul ‘come 
near’, kərūb ‘approach’, and lahaf ‘come close to’ (see the list below). The only 
two motion verbs that are found used with both A- and l- in the texts are rədd 
‘return’ and kaftid ‘go down’. 

With the benefactive meaning ‘for’, l- is found about twenty times in the 
texts, less than a third as often as A- in this function. And even though there 
is overlap in meaning, A- and l- largely occur in different contexts (i.e., after 
different verbs and nouns). Some of the examples in which /- means ‘for’ are: 


naharam lah yabiti trayt ‘they sacrificed two camels for him’ (32:9) 
yakun luk sakk ‘it will be an offense for you’ (33:3) 
haàmek hawkáwt lūk stwot ‘your mother made a fire for you’ (36:11) 


In one or two passages, it is not clear if [- is indicating motion or a benefactive. 
For example, hakfud lah kayd (48:3) could mean either ‘they let down a rope to 
him’ or ‘they let down a rope for him’. 

Although l- is relatively rare as a general preposition meaning ‘to’ or ‘for’, it is 
extremely common as an object marker following certain verbs. Some of these 
can surely be considered indirect objects (e.g., gazum l- ‘swear to’ and som l- ‘sell 
to’), but the majority can be considered idiomatic. Attested in the texts are: 


hamur l- ‘order s.o? (vs. hamür b- badoh l- ‘tell a lie about s.o. (vs. 
‘give an order for s.t.) badoh b- ‘lie to") 

ayub l- ‘cheat s.o., break an oath to’  Sadhük l- look down at’ 

atayun L- ‘betray’ dakk l- ‘spring on, pounce upon’ 

azum l- ‘have designs on s.t. (vs. hadroh l- let the blood of a goat 
azum ‘decide’, āzūm b- ‘invite run over s.o. 
for) (Ffakoh l- ‘cover’ (b-: with) 


10 We find əw-bōh only with imperative verbs. When other tenses are used, we get bawmah 
instead. Compare anké aw-boh ‘come here! (1:4) with al yanákam bawmah lā ‘they don't 
come here' (94:33). 
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fayuz l- ‘surpass s.o., beat’ 

garoh l- ‘pass by s.o.; happen to’ 

gazum l- ‘swear to’ (vs. gezum man 
‘swear against’) 

hagbur l- ‘give help to s.o} 

gatyad l- ‘get angry at’ 

Sawgawr l- ‘raid’ 

hagum l- ‘attack’ 

attoma l- ‘listen to’ 

hagg l- ‘refuse s.o. permission to 
marry’ 

hküm l- ‘force s.o} 

hátwag l- ‘need s.o. 

hasawr l- ‘persuade s.o. 

(k)kabür l- ‘stay with s.o. to drink 
milk' 

akobal l- ‘watch, keep an eye on’ 

hakbül l- ‘draw near to, come 
towards' 

akodam l- ‘offer s.o. (food) 

kadür l- ‘manage against, get the 
better of’ (vs. kadur ‘can, be 
able’) 

kalib l- (ba-)salom ‘send greetings 
to s.o.; greet s.o. (also kalub 
salom [-) 

karüb l- ‘get near, approach’ 

akyts l- ‘try s.t. (for size) on (L-) 
$.0. 

lohaf l- ‘come close to, next to’ 

lahak l- ‘help’ (vs. lahak ‘catch up 
to’) 

lazz l- ‘press up against 

amthül l- ‘become easier for’ 

nakué l- ‘exhume’ 

nakáwd l- ‘blame, criticize’ 
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radoh l- ‘throw at’ (vs. radoh b- 
‘throw s.t.) 

rufa l- ‘climb (a rope); board (a 
ship)’ 

ratki l- ‘read the Quran over s.o. 
(vs. rátki ‘read s.t.) 

harxoh l- ‘release, let go’ 

sell l- ‘attack’ 

sumah l- ‘allow s.o., give permis- 
sion to; forgive (rare)' (vs. 
sūməh b- ‘allow s.t/; d.o. ‘for- 
give") 

sabür l- ‘give respite to’ (vs. sabur 
man ‘do without’ and sabür h- 
‘have patience with s.o.’) 

Sawsdwb l- ‘be wounded in’ 

som l- ‘sell to s.o; 

Stibah l- look like’ (vs. subah b- 
‘suspect s.o.) 

add l- ‘saddle’ 

shed l- ‘bear witness to/against’ 

Sarawg l- ‘sew up’ 

Sdtwak l- ‘miss, long for’ 

gahak l- ‘make fun of’ (vs. gahak 
man ‘laugh at’) 

tof l- ‘visit’ 

hatlawk $twot l- ‘open fire on’ (lit. 
‘release fire’) 

hawhoh l- ‘come to help s.o. 

wakub l- ‘go in (to see) s.o.; go into 
(sexually)’ (vs. waküb ‘enter’) 

xalut l- ‘join up with s.o. (vs. xalut 
‘mix s.t. with [b-] s.t. else’) 

(x )xasdwb l- ‘send for; send to s.o. 

yass l- ‘be afraid for s.o? (vs. yass 
man ‘be afraid of’) 


As with b-, one finds l- sometimes used with verbs where it is not expected, for 
example ksuf ‘expose s.t (e.g., 24:38; elsewhere with d.o.), kaftid ‘go down to’ 
(e.g., 64:18; usually d.o.), rakub ‘mount (e.g., 102:1; usually with dar or d.o.), salub 
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‘wait for’ (48:8; elsewhere with d.o.), xtūl ‘stalk, creep up on’ (10:14; elsewhere 
with d.o.), and xezoh ‘refuse’ (94:4; elsewhere with man). 

The verb sxabur ‘ask’ is twice found with /-, meaning ‘ask about s.o; (20:46; 
94:14). It is not clear whether this is really distinct from sxabur man ‘ask about 
s.t) since in one place sxabur man also means ‘ask about s.o.’ (32:6). A number of 
other verbs with /- are attested just once, and it is uncertain if the preposition 
is required when these verbs have these meanings. Such are latt l- ‘bandage up 
s.t? (7538), látwi l- ‘wrap (intrans.) around s.t! (49:11), rəbb l- ‘accept a tulchan, 
substitute for a lost calf’ (76:15), and rasawn l- ‘tie to’ (89:9; once also rasdwn 
b-, 4235, with the same meaning).!! As noted already in $8.8, we find gazum l- 
once (31:5) and gezum h- once (47:1), both meaning ‘swear to’. The verb garuf 
‘fetch water’ is attested in the same line with both A- and /-, with no difference in 
meaning (68:3). The phrase amol [-X jaroy ‘make trouble; give s.o. an argument’ 
(46:13) also seems to be an idiom; elsewhere (including earlier in 4633) amol 
‘make; do’ uses h- before an indirect object. Another idiom is gazot lay hayawm 
'the sun went down on me' (80:6). 

The preposition /- also occurs in a number of non-verbal idioms. Some are: 


hase l- ‘far be it from (s.o.)!!2 

karáyb l- ‘near, close to’ 

L-aráwram ‘along the sea(shore)’ 

Laráyk ‘on an empty stomach; before/without breakfast’? 
L-ayomen ‘last year’ 

al-holat dtmah ‘in this condition/way’ 

al-horam ‘by/on the road’ (vs. ba-horam ‘on the road’)!* 
L-akosset ddkamah ‘like that [lit. that story} 

(sayur) l-amarawkas ‘(walk) on crutches’ 

rehak l- ‘far for s.o. (to go), far from’ (vs. rehak man ‘far from’)! 


11 The phrase hdtwag l- ‘need s.o., given in the list above, also only occurs once in the texts 
(9433), but Ali Musallam used it again in a personal letter to me in 2010; for the text, see 
$8.22, n. 25. 

12  Thisis from Arabic hasa li-. 

13 This is from Arabic ‘ald r-riq. 

14 E.g., ġəbür gayg al-horam ‘he meta man on/by the road’ (12:6), but gayg da-yasyur ba-horam 
‘aman was traveling on the road’ (3:1). 

15 Based on the few examples in the texts, l- is used after rehak with reference to how much 
distance a person has to cover, while man simply indicates a statement of fact about two 
objects, human or not. Cf. hamoh rehak liham ‘the water was far from them [or: far for them 
to go} (104:3) vs. gabrisan rehak man háráwn ‘he met them far away from the goats’ (99:40). 
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al-xah d-abdyt ‘at the door of the house’ 
wogab l- ‘it is proper for; ought to’ (see § 12.5.20) 


Several attested idioms have to do with parts of the body, as in: 


al-haroh ‘on the head’ (28:8) 

al-fem 'in/on the leg/foot (72:4) 
al-hdyd ‘on the hand’ (75:16) 

Lark d-ansem ‘on an/the artery’ (75:18) 


In cases where a verbal idiom or other kind of phrase containing l- is a loan 
from Arabic, Mehri l- can correspond to Arabic ‘ala and “ila, as well as to Arabic 
li-. 

On the compounds /-adafet d-, ‘by the side of, beside’ and al-sdyb ð- ‘in the 
direction of, see $8.22. And for the rare cases in which /- is translated as ‘have 
(time left), see § 13.3.2. 

In short, the use of the preposition l- is highly idiomatic, and we find that /- 
and A- have little overlap in function. The verb salut ‘tell, most often followed 
by L, is sometimes found with /-. Both prepositions are found a handful of 
times after the motion verbs rədd and kafud. Very few other verbs are attested 
with both prepositions with no difference in meaning; among these are gazum 
‘swear’ and garuf ‘fetch water’. And finally, both prepositions can have a bene- 
factive meaning for’, though A- is far more common in this use. 


8.13 man ‘from’ 


The preposition man has the basic meaning ‘from’, with reference to both loca- 
tion, time, and cause or reason. By extension, it is used in partitive construc- 
tions (‘of’) and in comparative constructions (‘than’); it also has a few other, 
less common uses. The following examples illustrate its basic meaning ‘from’ 
with respect to location: 


ftawk habü man amesged ‘the people were coming out of the mosque’ 
(4:13) 

nuka man hawodi ‘he came from the valley’ (10:1) 

hawoh man déhak kennáwn ‘he fell from a small cliff’ (17:4) 

hom mank aşátk ‘I want the truth from you’ (22:89) 

karut man hàbü ‘she hid (her) from the people’ (24:4) 
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When man indicates cause or reason, it can be translated as ‘from’ or ‘because 
of’. Examples are: 


Séra' Samrus man fatx ‘the judge fell ill from the head-wound' (48:12) 

gibut man ayasdyt ‘she fainted from fear’ (54:11) 

hitar al tawtw st la yamoh man adabbet ‘the kids didn't eat anything today 
because of the flies’ (26:13) 

agáwz l-ad nakáts Sonet la man habres ‘the old woman could not sleep 
[lit. sleep did not come to her] because of her son' (36:8) 

béri moyat man agawé ‘I was dying from hunger’ (103:7) 


Examples in which man is used with reference to time are very rare in the texts. 
One is: 


man k-sobah ‘from the morning’ (10:3) 


We also find man used with a slightly different temporal meaning ‘since’ or ‘for’ 
(in the sense of ‘since ... ago’). In the latter meaning, man is often used in a 
negative phrase in conjunction with the particle -dd (§ 13.2.4). In one passage 
it means simply ‘ago’. Examples are: 


adi al Sinak tiham là man warx ʻI have not seen them for a month’ (20:41) 

man warxi troh l-ad xasdwb ba-si-la ‘he hasn't sent anything at all for two 
months' (57:7) 

man mayt? man wakona dysar yum ‘since when? since about ten days 
(ago) (1011314) 

ab'áyri da-hagsoban tah man áysar yum ‘my camel that we lost ten days 
ago’ (28:6) 


In two passages, man means ‘according to’, though this is clearly an extension 
of the meaning ‘from’ These are: 


ad al ahad yasényah lā ... man akawl d-agayug əlyákəməh ‘no one has ever 
seen it again ... according to the report of those men’ (41:10) 

man habu da-skalitah, adoh sahh ‘according to the people who heard the 
story from him, he was still alive’ (92:6) 


Following are examples of the partitive use of man, in which use man is nor- 
mally preceded by some sort of quantifier or pronoun: 
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troh man attager ‘two of the merchants’ (4:1) 
shatona tat man habdnse ‘I will kill one of your sons’ (48:23) 
domah man atakádham da-séhar ‘this is some of their belief in magic’ 


(7:8) 


kal mənin da-bdoh ‘whichever of us has lied’ (24:37) 


Examples of the comparative use of man are: 


al hé xass la man yamsih ‘it was no worse than yesterday’ (26:4) 
atem axdyr mandy, aw hoh axáyr mankem ‘you are better than me, or I 


am better than you’ (42:12) 


háybi axáyr mandy yomar ‘my father sings better than me’ (52:2) 


For further discussion of comparatives, see § 5.4. 


The preposition man is also used idiomatically with a number of verbs, 


including: 


áygab man ‘be delighted with’ (vs. 
áygab b- love") 

bakoh man ‘weep for/from' 

ðáwla man ‘be crippled in (a body 
part)’ 

gaher man ‘be dazzled by’ 

gazum man ‘swear against’ (vs. 
gazum l- ‘swear to’) 

gaff man ‘lift s.o. up by’ 

galuk man ‘look for’ (vs. galitk b- 
‘look at’) 

gaysan man ‘feel sorry for s.o. 

háttam man ‘be sad about’ 

haddur man ‘take care not to, 
guard against’ (vs. haddur b- 
‘look out for [= on behalf of], 
guard’) 

hayur man ‘get confused about’ 

§(a)ktub man ‘have s.o. write a 
charm against’ 

káwta man ‘be tired of’ 


Saktá' man ‘become despondent, 
tired from’ 

nusah man ‘advise against’ 

sadd man ‘be able to do without; 
enable s.o. (d.o.) to do without’ 

sabur man ‘do without (vs. sabur 
l- ‘give respite to’ and sabur h- 
‘have patience with s.o.’) 

gahak man ‘laugh at’ (vs. $ahak l- 
‘make fun of’) 

Sosyuk man ‘get fed up with’ 

tab man be tired of; have trouble 
with’ 

tayub man ‘enjoy s.t., have one’s fill 
of’ 

Sxabür man ‘ask about s.t./s.o. 

xalus man ‘stray from, get lost 
from; miss (a target)’ 

xazoh man ‘refuse s.o. or s.t. 

yass man ‘fear, be afraid of’ (vs. 
yass l- ‘be afraid for s.o.) 
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The preposition man is also found in a number of other idiomatic expres- 
sions. Such are: 


gamat man gamat ‘every week [or: | man xawr ‘after a little while’ 


Friday] man azbon hawaldy ‘from/in 
kállah mank ‘it’s all your fault’ (lit. former times' 

‘it’s all from you’) mashir man ‘famous for’ 
man fanohan ‘before(hand)’ maxwif man ‘afraid of’ 
man sét ‘a long time ago’ rehok man ‘far from’ (also, less 
man tawr ‘sometimes’ often, réhak [-) (see $8.12, n. 15) 
man todi ‘at the breast’ (said of a togar man ‘rich in’ 

baby) xole' man ‘empty of, devoid of’ 


On the interrogative hégan man, see § 11.3. On the temporal conjunction man his 
‘since’, see $13.5.3.3. On the prefixed form am-, see § 8.15 and §10.1. 


8.14 mon kade ‘about, regarding’ 


The compound preposition mon kadé ‘about, regarding’ is not found in any of 
the texts included in this volume, but it happens to be attested a few times in 
the other texts recorded or written by Ali Musallam for Johnstone (see $1.5). 
Examples of its use are: 


kalet lin man kode asáyd ‘tell us about fishing!’ 
kawtona luk man kade haynit TI] tell you about women’ 


815 am-mén ‘between’ 


The preposition am-mén is a near homophone of the preposition man ‘from, 
distinguished in its unsuffixed form only by the sometimes difficult-to-hear 
initial element am-. However, the two prepositions are historically unrelated. 
The form am-mén derives from *am-bdn (from an earlier “mən bayn), as shown 
by the Yemeni Mehri forms beyn, bin, or bān, Hobyot bin, Harsusi ben, and 


16 On the Yemeni Mehri forms, see Watson (2012: 114). Jahn (1905: 125) and Bittner (1914a: 
12) have beyn, while bin is found in Sima (2009). Watson also lists an Omani Mehri form 
men. 
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Soqotri (am-)bin,!” and forms from other Semitic languages (e.g., Arabic bayna, 
Hebrew ben). The shift of b > m in the Omani Mehri form is due not to the 
preceding m, but rather to the following n. On the sound change b Vn > mVn, 
see § 2.1.8. The suffixed forms of am-médn are made from the base am-manw- 
(see $8.23 for forms). Examples from the texts are: 


dahfati am-mán awahoyan ‘she smacked me between the shoulder 
blades' (40:22) 

he sawkuf am-mán troh ‘he went to sleep between two (men)' (69:3) 

Sert am-manwdy w-am-menwük ‘the deal between me and you’ (32:22) 

tSawkuf am-manwth w-am-mán tétah ‘she would sleep between him and 
his wife' (46:7) 

alhan fosáwl am-manwin hoh káblak ‘whatever they decide between us I 
will accept’ (77:4) 

hádyam adébah am-manwayhi ‘they divided the honey between them’ 
(7730) 


In one passage am-mdn means ‘among’: 
garam amalawtag am-manwiham ‘dead fell among them’ (104:29) 


It is worth mentioning that in his Arabic-letter manuscripts, Ali almost never 
indicated the initial əm- of am-mén, but rather wrote simply ¿y (mn) or OL 
(mn) 18 This is consistent with his overall system of orthography, in that he 
normally does not indicate an initial geminate, even if a schwa-vowel precedes. 
Probably because of this spelling, Johnstone normally transcribed simply man 
in place of am-mén, but the audio usually has a clear om-mán. 


17 The Hobyot form is given in HV (p. 250). The Harsusi and Soqotri forms are given in HL 
(s.v. byn), and the latter is also found in Leslau (1938: 85). The more recent Soqotri glossary 
of Naumkin et al. (2014: 515) simply has bin. 

18 Ofthe six passages with am-mán in the texts, Ali use the spelling ^,^ in three and Ob in 
three. For the fourteen suffixed forms (am-manw-), which bear stress on the suffixes, Ali 
always wrote -şe (mnw-). Only in one place (77:4) did Ali transcribed an initial alif to 
indicate am-. 
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846 noxali ‘under’ 


The preposition naxali (sometimes realized anxali) means ‘under’.!9 For pro- 
nominal objects, it takes the suffixes used with plural nouns. The consonant / 
is lost in some of the suffixed forms, according to the rules outlined in $ 2.1.5; 
see the full list of forms in $8.23. Examples from the texts are: 


kafudan b-abárr naxali déhak sox ‘we came down onto shore under a big 
cliff' (6010) 

agáyg Sakroh noxali haddüt ‘the man hid under the cradle’ (63:8) 

kusa naxali harohs satayt haráwf ‘he found under her head three (gold) 
coins' (97:41) 

het da-gabbak naxahe ‘you are the one who defecated under it’ (3:18) 

alhan kask naxase, he da-hoh ‘whatever I find under it is mine’ (67:8) 


The compound preposition man noxali occurs three times in the texts. One 
of these means literally ‘from under, from below’ Another is ‘under’, used 
figuratively with the sense of ‘under the authority of’, while the third is used 
more idiomatically with the sense of ‘in the presence of, before’.2° These are: 


sak man noxali hasan ‘he called out from below the castle’ (48:3) 

kawla man nəxāse gerton ‘he put under her (authority) servant-girls’ 
(24:45) 

Sandark ... man naxali aśháwd 'I promise ... in the presence of the 
witnesses’ (39:5) 


Twice in the texts we find the compound te naxali ‘down to, to under’: 
hawoh séra’ te naxali hasan ‘the judge fell to the bottom of [lit. to below] 


the castle (wall)' (48:5) 
sayur biham te anxali hasan ‘he brought them to below the castle’ (48:13) 


19 On the etymology of naxali, see Rubin (20124). 
20 Johnstone recorded a fourth example that is suspect. See the comment to text 22:28. 
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8.17 sabeb ‘because of’ 


The preposition sabéb ‘because of’ only occurs three times in the texts: once 
with a prefix a/-, once with a following genitive d-, and once on its own. The 
meaning ‘because of’ is more often conveyed by the preposition man (see 
above, § 8.13), and sabéb as a preposition can probably be seen as an Arabism. 
Following are all attested cases of sabéb as a preposition in the texts: 


ayb likam tantáwham sabeb da-hamoh ‘it’s a disgrace for you to fight 
because of water’ (10:6) 

al ahad yahom yaxlet lin la al-sabebah ‘no one wants to join up with us 
because of him’ (89:32) 

%ssam sabeb asáwt da-barhoh ‘they woke up because of the voice of 
Berhoh' (104:23) 


We also find sabeb in the texts as a noun meaning ‘reason, cause’ (e.g., 22:94; 
43:3). 


8.18 sar ‘behind’ 


The preposition sar has the basic meaning of ‘behind’, with reference to loca- 
tion. There are also a few examples in which it seems to have a temporal mean- 
ing ‘after. When suffixes are added, the base is usually the compound form 
man sar-; the simple base sar- is found in contexts in which the prepositional 
phrase is used in a relative clause (with the relative pronoun ð- assimilated) and 
after certain verbs (e.g., bakáw$s ‘run’). Some examples with the basic meaning 
‘behind’ are: 


Sawkif sar harom ‘they went to sleep behind a tree’ (17:2) 

anhom naslel te hawodi s-sarin ‘we should move to the valley behind us’ 
(30:2) 

ankés man saris wa-mn& tddyas ‘come up to her from behind her and 
grab her breast(s)’ (40:15) 

xotárkam ad yanké' máwsam man sarih ‘do you think another trading- 
boat will come again behind [or: after] it?’ (45:16) 

amérk his, "syeri fanwáy!" wa-hoh saydrk man saris ' said to her, “Go in 
front of me!” And I went behind her’ (54:17) 
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The verb tuba ‘follow’ is normally followed by a direct object (e.g., 22:11; 
94:18), but it can also be followed by sar, either as part of an adverbial com- 
plement (cf. 15:9 below) or to mark the object of the verb (cf. 12:1 below), as in: 


tabdtah sannáwrat man sorih ‘the cat followed him from behind [lit. from 
behind him] (15:9) 
tábam sar asfütan da-habér ‘they followed the camels’ tracks’ (12:11) 


This verb can also be followed by b- if the object is aff (pl. sfutan) ‘track(s)’ 
(e.g., 54:6). Additional verbal idioms are bakaws sar ‘run after’ and bakoh sar 
‘cry over’, as in: 


bakáwé$ saris habre da-hokam ‘the ruler's son ran after her’ (97:15) 
bakoh agáyg sar tétah ‘the man cried over his wife’ (19:5) 
het tobeki sar kabs ‘you are crying over a lamb’ (75:23) 


In the verbal idioms tuba sar and bakaws sar, the preposition clearly has its 
basic meaning ‘behind’. In the idiom bakoh sar, the preposition seems to indi- 
cate cause, though we might think of sar as having a temporal meaning ‘after’; 
in both of the above passages (19:5; 75:23), the subject is crying because of some- 
one or something that has gone away. There is one other passage in which sar 
appears to indicate cause, but again the underlying sense may be a temporal 
‘after’: 


yassak tis m-ad tafrér man Qáyran, wa-mgoran hobráy yamet saris, man 
agebos ‘I am afraid she might run away from us, and then my son will 
die because of her, out of love for her’ (37:10) 


8.19 te ‘until, up to’ 


The particle te is most commonly used as a temporal conjunction meaning 
either ‘until’ or ‘(then) when’, and often also as an adverb ‘then’ (see § 13.5.3.2). 
However, in conjunction with nouns or adverbs, it functions as a simple prepo- 
sition with either a temporal meaning ‘until’ or a spatial meaning ‘up to’. Exam- 
ples are: 


salob te ba-halláy ‘wait until night’ (22:36) 
anhom naslel te hawodi s-sarin ‘we should move to the valley behind us’ 
(30:2) 
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wazmona tiham andwlham man $afor te bawmah ‘T will give them their 
fare from Dhofar to here' (91:32) 

sáfran bark máwtar man maskot te dobáy ‘we traveled in a car from 
Muscat to Dubai' (91:33) 

sayáwr te haro$ amsgoret ‘they went to the next acacia’ (99:15) 


The longer form otté (see $13.5.3.2) is not attested in the texts as a preposition. 
As discussed in several sections above, te also occurs in combination with a 
number of other prepositions. One finds te b- ‘up on to’, te bark ‘up on to’, te dar 
‘up on to’, te hal ‘to (s.o.), and te naxali ‘down to’, though all of these are quite 
rare. The most common of these is te dar, which is found about ten times in the 
texts. 


8.20  tawoli ‘to, towards’ 


The preposition tawoli ‘to, towards’ is very common, even more common in 
the texts than A- to indicate motion towards.?! To mark pronominal objects, 
it takes the suffixes used with plural nouns. The consonant / is lost in some of 
the suffixed forms, according to the rules outlined in § 2.1.5; see the full list of 
forms in § 8.23. 

The plurality of the occurrences of tawoli are following a form of the verb 
sayür ‘go’, though it is also found with a number of other verbs of motion. Only 
rarely does it follow a non-motion verb (e.g., galuk ‘look’, ktub ‘write’, a‘yit ‘cry 
out’). Most notable is that, like hal (§ 8.9), the object of tawoli is nearly always 
a person or group of people (or animals); when it is not, it is usually a noun 
denoting a human collective, like sékan ‘settlement; family*?? It is usually only 
when the object of tawoli is not a person or noun denoting a human collective 
that it is best translated ‘towards’. Examples are: 


sayur hokam tawoli haynit ‘the ruler went to the women’ (20:24) 
sayáwr tawoli serét w-ahkdwmat ‘they went to the judge and the 
government’ (24:38) 


21 The preposition may derive from the root tlw ‘follow’, as in Arabic tala ‘it followed’. If so, 
then it is connected to the adverb toli (see § 10.3, n. 4). 

22 This is not to say that a preposition is required when the object of verb of motion 
is a human. But a preposition is usual if the human object is nominal (rather than 
pronominal). For most verbs of motion, if the object is a place, then there is usually no 
preposition used. 
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höh strona tawoli háybi ‘I will go to my father’ (24:49) 

agáyg sayur tawoli sékanah ‘he went to his settlement’ (31:15) 

nüka haynit tawoli kalon ‘the women came to the bride’ (9:7) 

Sallam tah tawoli sekan ‘they carried him to the settlement’ (17:9) 

he rədd tawoli abátah ‘he went back to his house’ (18:9) 

a‘yit tawoli habu ‘he cried out to the people’ (17:6) 

gahom tawoli sékanak ‘go to your settlement! (38:21) 

ktub tawoli asoyag xatt ‘he wrote a letter to the jeweler’ (22:83) 

xasawb bis tawoli hokam ‘he sent it to the ruler’ (48:14) 

galékak tawoli akobar ‘I looked towards the grave’ (54:13) 

yabdawd kálhom tawoli badun tat ‘all of them throw towards one badun’ 
(71A:1) 


The distinction between human and non-human objects is illustrated very 
nicely by the following example in which the verb sayur has two objects: 


w-asyur h-arhabet tawoli adsar da-hdaybi ‘I went to the town to my father's 
friend’ (34:15) 


There is a also noun tawoli which means ‘end part of the night’ (e.g., 42:25;103:2). 


8.21 xà ‘like, as ... as’ 


As mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, it is not certain that xà should 
be classified as a preposition, but it is included here for convenience because of 
its semantic function. In context, xd is often best translated into English as ‘like’ 
or ‘as ... as’. Literally, it means something more like ‘as if’. It is always followed 
by an independent subject pronoun. Consider the following examples: 


agigen rahaym xa he rit ‘the boy was beautiful like the moon’ (22:1) 

xawr kasam xa he felg ‘the lagoon was cold as ice’ (36:1) 

awbon xa he sxof, wa-xfáyf xa he bark ‘white like milk, and fast like 
lightning' (41:8) 

agigen, amáwr, xà he sar ‘the boy, they said, was like a gazelle’ (83:3) 


Literally, these examples translate as 'beautiful as if he (were) a moon; 'cold 
as if it (were) ice; etc., but it is unclear whether or not xà (or xa he) has been 
grammaticalized and is considered (natively) as a true preposition. In all other 
occurrences of xà in the texts, however, xà does not function like a preposition. 
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In those cases, the meaning of xà is usually more transparent as ‘as if’, but it is 
still always followed by an independent subject pronoun. Following are all of 
the additional attestations of xà: 


nehar maxtib yaklel bah kawt, maka xa se nakátoh arhamet dimah ‘a barren 
wadi that there was no damned food in, as if this (recent) rain hadn't 
come there [lit. to it]’ (2635) 

əl xà höh d-aguzam luk lā ‘it’s not like I haven't sworn to you’ (31:6) 

hoh ar anofa, walakan maka xà höh d-anofa $i hanikam ‘I am indeed of 
use, but it's as if I were of no use to you in anything’ (33:2) 

asoni habü xa hem bark hamoh ‘I saw people as if they were in water’ 
(40:23) 

walé maka xà hem xalekam ‘(it is) as if they were not born’ (90:8) 


Itis noteworthy that three of the five examples above use the negative particle 
maka (see $13.2.6). In fact, three of the four examples of maka in the texts are 
in combination with xa. 


8.22 Additional Prepositions 


There are a handful of phrases that might be considered compound preposi- 
tions, all of which occur just once or twice in the texts. Most of these can be 
analyzed as simple prepositions plus nouns. These are: 


Ladafet à- (with suffixes: l-adafét-) ‘by the side of, next to’ (cf. dofet ‘body, 
side’) 

b-adobal d- (with suffixes: b-adébl-) ‘beside’ (cf. dobal ‘side, edge")?? 

Lagere ð- ‘for the sake of, on account of?^ 

kayos ð- ‘like’ (cf. kayos ‘proportion; good fit, proper measure’) 

al-sdyb d- ‘in the direction of’ (a word sayb ‘direction?’ is not attested) 

b-atoref ð- ‘beside’ (cf. taréf ‘side’) 

man ataréf à- ‘from among, out of’ 


23 Fora literal example of b-addbal ð- ‘at the side of’, see text 37:20. 
24 More often, l-agaré is used as a subordinating conjunction indicating purpose. See further 
in § 13.5.2. 
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The attested contexts are: 


wa-wgaz boh agáyg da-l-adafétah ‘and he slipped it to the man next to 
him’ (73:6)?5 

te b-adébali, hawkáyh w-akofi ‘then when he was beside me, he put it 
down and left' (92:2) 

höh da-mathanak mánah yakola xadmátah L-agarey ‘I was troubled that he 
had to leave his work on account of me' (43:9) 

thom (t)$óm amark L-agare da-tamboku ‘do you want to trade [lit. sell] 
your life for the sake of tobacco?’ (94:36) 

wa-nkot ba-kawtet da-kayos da-kawtet dimah ‘and she offered a story that 
was exactly like this story' (48:31) 

sayórk al-sáyb da-stwot ‘I went in the direction of the fire’ (47:3) 

his barsan b-atoref 0-a$áyga, mánam woz ‘after they were by the pen, 
they took a goat' (3112) 

yahwafyam fakh d-adammet dimah man ataref d-amol da-hanin b-asháyr 
‘they pay half of this debt out of the livestock that is with us in the 
mountains’ (58:8) 


The phrase man ateref d- also occurs in text 75 (three times) in conjunction 
with the particle ámma. The combined phrase w-ámma man ataréf d- means 
something like ‘and now about’; see further in § 12.5.3. 

The preposition bala ‘without’ occurs just one time in the texts, in the phrase 
bald šak ‘without a doubt’ (7:5). This is simply an Arabism, as is the related 
word balás ‘for nothing, gratis’ (22:48). The preposition awes ‘in place of, as a 
substitute for’ also occurs just one time (17:15). Its status in Mehri is unclear, 
though it is presumably borrowed from the Arabic preposition iwada, which 
has the same meaning. 


823 The Suffixed Forms of Prepositions 


The prepositions can be categorized on the basis of their suffixed forms. The 
monoconsonantal prepositions b- ‘in, at; with; for’, A- ‘to; for’, k- ‘with’, and L ‘to; 


25 Although this compound preposition occurs only here in the texts (repeated in text 73:7), 
Ali used it again in a letter to me in 2010. In the letter, he wrote (in Arabic letters), ham 
hátwagek li ... höh l-adfétk (‘if you need me [for help with Mehri] ... I am at your side’); 
above the final Mehri phrase, he added the English gloss “I am ready or I am beside you". 
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for' (as well as the direct object marker t-; see $3.3) form one group. These four 


are declined as follows: 


b- h- k- L- 
1CS bay háyni Say lay 
2ms bük hük suk lük 
2fs bays hays Says lays 
3ms bah hah Sah lah 
3fs bis his Sis lis 
icd 

(báki) (háki) Stki loki 
acd 
3cd (báhi) (háhi) Shi lóhi 
icp bin hin Sin lin 
2mp bikam hikam Stkam likam 
2fp bikan hikan Stkan likan 
3mp btham | hiham | siham | lihom 
3fp bisan hisan Sisan lisan 


The one exceptional form among these four prepositions is the 1cs form hdyni. 


In addition, we can point out the following: 


* The suffixes used with these prepositions look like the object suffixes used 
with 3ms/3fp perfects (§ 3.2.3). 
e The underlying 3ms suffix is -ih, though it is realized as -dh or, less often, 
-eh or -eh, as per the rule discussed in § 2.2.4. In the texts, I have always 
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transcribed -dh. Cf. the variation in the 3ms object suffixes on 3ms perfects, 
discussed in § 3.2.3. 

The anomalous 1cs form Aáyni, though it does not conform with the rest of 
this group, does have parallels in the other MSA languages (e.g., Hobyot Aini, 
Jibbali híni, Soqotri énhi). 

The vowel of the dual forms is a bit problematic. The two attestations of 
3cd hi with audio (74:16; 83:1) clearly have á. The two attestations of 3cd 
Sthi (4:13; 35:20) have ¢, though Ali did not indicate the vowel in his Arabic- 
letter transcription (as he did, for example, for 3mp siham, and usually for 
3cd tihi). The shift | > á does not seem to be because of the following A, since 
we never find the shift before the 3mp suffix -ham, and because we find -dki 
as a 2cd verbal object suffix (see the comment to text 91:22); see also the note 
to the following table. So the vowels of the dual forms of b- and A- remain 


uncertain, as also with dual object suffixes on verbs (8 3.2.3). 


Another group consists of bad ‘after’, bark ‘in(to), inside’, hal ‘at, by, beside’, 
fanohan ‘before; in front of, am-mán ‘between, and sar ‘behind’. These forms 


are: 
bad bark fanohan hal am-man sar 

1CS bàdáy | barkáy | fonwáy | handy | am-manwady | soráy 
2ms | badük | barkuk | fonwük | hanük | am-manwük | sorük 
2fs | badáys | barkays | fonwáys$ | handys | am-manwdys | sardys 
ams | badih barkth fanwih hanih am-manwáh sarih 
3fs badts barkis fanwts hanis | (am-manwis) | seris 
1cd 

? ? (fanwáki)? ? am-manwayki | (sariki)? 
2cd 
3cd ? ? (fonwáhi)? ? am-manwáyhi | (sarthi)? 
icp badin barkin fanwin hanin am-manwin sarin 
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2mp | badikam | barkikam | fanwtkam | hanikam | am-manwikam | sarikom 


2fp | badiken | barkikan | fonwikon | hanikan | am-manwikan | sarikan 


3mp | badiham | barkiham | fanwiham | haniham | am-manwtham | sariham 


3fp | bdadisan | barkisan | fanwisan | hanisan | am-manwisan | sarison 


Notes: 


* The suffixes used with these prepositions look like the object suffixes used 
with 3ms/3fp perfects (§ 3.2.3). 

e The only attested dual form in this group is the 3cd manwáyhi (77:10), though 
there is no audio confirmation of this form. In ML (p. xviii), Johnstone gives 
the forms fanwóki and _fanwéhi as representative of this group. Watson (2012: 
70) lists the dual forms seriki and sarthi. If Johnstone's forms are correct, or 
even if these are mistranscriptions for fonwiki and fanwihi then it is very 
unclear whether the others pattern with fanwdhi or the attested manwáyhi. 
Therefore, I have marked the unattested dual forms given above with a 
question mark. See also the final note to the previous table able. 


Another set includes dar ‘on; about’ and gayr ‘except’: 


dar gar 
1CS dayri gayri 


2ms Odyrak gayrak 


2fs Odyras gayras 


3ms Odyrah gayrah 


3fs Odyras gayras 
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1cd 


Odyrki gáyrki 
2cd 


3cd Odyrhi gayrhi 


icp Odyran gayran 


2mp dayrkam gayrkam 


2fp ddyrkan gayrkan 


3mp dayrham | gáyrham 


3fp Qáyrsan gáyrsan 


Note: 


* The suffixes used with these prepositions look like the object suffixes used 
with singular nouns (§ 3.2.1). The vowel a is part of the underlying suffix. The 
syllable ra is regularly metathesized to ar, e.g., *dadyrasan > Qáy(a)rsan. This 
is why we find the diphthong ay in what looks to be a closed syllable in the 
dual and plural forms. 


The prepositions tawoli ‘to, towards’ and naxali ‘under’ are unlike other prepo- 
sitions, in that they take the suffixes used with plural nouns (§ 3.2.2). This is 
due to the final -i of their bases, which was reinterpreted as part of the suffix in 
the plural forms. For example, the 3mp form naxáliham is etymologically made 
up of the base naxali plus the 3mp suffix -ham, i.e., naxali-ham. This was rein- 
terpreted as a base naxal plus the suffix -iham that is found attached to plural 
nouns, i.e., naxál-iham, and subsequently the entire paradigm shifted to this 
pattern. The forms are: 


PREPOSITIONS 
tawoli naxali 
1CS tawdlye naxdlye 
2ms taweke naxake 
2fs tawése naxase 
3ms tawéhe/tawdlhe naxahe 
3fs tawése naxáase 
1cd 
towáliki noxáliki 
2cd 
amd towálihi naxdalihi 
icp tawdlyan naxályan 
2mp tawdlikam naxdlikam 
2fp towálikon naxálikan 
3mp towálihom naxáliham 
3fp tawdlisan naxdlisan 
Notes: 
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e The / of the bases naxál- and tawdl- is usually lost before suffixes beginning 
with a consonant other than y, i.e., all 2s and 3s forms. This is a result 
of the rule outlined in § 2.1.5. The 3ms is attested both with and without 
assimilation of the / (cf. 22:15 and 48:13), presumably because of the guttural 


h. It is possible naxahe also has a variant with the l preserved. 


* The base təwál- has the free variant tawéL, e.g., tawálhe ~ tawélhe and tawd- 
likam ~ tawélikam. 
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Finally, the preposition man ‘from’ is unique. Its suffixed forms are: 


singular dual plural 
1C mandy mənin 
2m mank mankdy mankem 
2f mans moanken 
3m mánah manhem 
manhdy 
af mans mansen 
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The particles ar ‘except, but’, te ‘until, up to’, and xa ‘like; as ... as’ cannot take 
suffixes. In fact, te is not attested with a pronominal object at all, while ar and xa 
are followed by independent subject pronouns. The preposition sabeb ‘because 
of’ takes suffixes like any ordinary noun, though only 3ms sabébah is attested in 
the texts (89:32). 


CHAPTER 9 


Numerals 


9.1 Cardinals 


911 Numerals 1-10 
Following are the numerals 1-10 in Omani Mehri:! 


Masculine Feminine 


1 tat (tad) tayt 

2 troh trayt 

3 Satdyt Shalit 

4 arbot árba 

5 xammoh xáymah 
6 yetit hatt 

7 yabayt hoba 

8 tamanit tamoni 
9 sayt/sadyt sē 

10  amgerit osar 


As is characteristic of Semitic languages, the masculine numerals 3-10 (that 
is, those used in conjunction with masculine nouns) have the suffix -t (except 
xammoh), which is otherwise typically a feminine marker (§ 4.1). 

The masculine numbers are used for counting. The numeral tat (f. tayt) 
(which can also have the sense of ‘a certain’) normally follows the noun, but 
can sometimes precede it when referring to a person (e.g., 42:52, 60:10; 70:4; 
88:1), in which case the noun can be considered appositional to the numeral. 
The more historically correct masculine form is tad,? but tat is the form that 
Ali normally used; only once in his texts did he write tad (43). On tat as an 
indefinite pronoun, see $ 3.5.1 and $3.5.3. 


1 Forsome variant Omani Mehri forms, and for Yemeni Mehri forms, see Watson (2012: 110). 
See also Bittner (1913a: 79-92) for a long discussion of the various Yemeni forms. 

2 Bittner (1913a: 82-84) derived tad from the Semitic root *whd. The form td (vowels unknown) 
is also attested in Qatabanic, one of the Old (Epigraphic) South Arabian dialects. Watson 
(2012:110, n. 91) seems to suggest that this connection with Qatabanic rules out the derivation 
from “whd, but this etymology and the connection with Qatabanic are not mutually exclusive. 
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The numeral troh (f. trayt) usually follows a dual form of the noun, but can 
also precede, in which case the accompanying noun appears in the plural (e.g., 
9:4). See further in $4.2. The vowel of troh correponds to the dual suffix -oh, 
used in a number of verb forms (§ 7.1.1, $ 7.1.2, and § 74.3); as noted elsewhere, 
this -ðh likely derives from an earlier *ay, which is still seen in the feminine 
form trayt. 

The form satáyt derives not from **Saltdyt (which would give sawtdyt in 
Omani Mehri), but rather from *śətáyt. Watson (2012: 110) recorded sa'táyt 
in Eastern Yemeni Mehri. Western Yemeni Mehri has safdyt or sag (a )tīt (Jahn 
1905: 74),° Harsusi has safdyt (HL, s.v. sls), Hobyot has sa'tet (HV, p. 265), Jibbali 
(in which * or l should remain) has sotét (JLO, $9.11), and Soqotri has sa‘tah 
(Johnstone 1975: 23). The ^ of the feminine form Shalit is found in Yemeni Mehri 
dialects, as well as in Hobyot and Jibbali.^ 

Unlike ‘one’ and ‘two’, the numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ normally precede 
the noun; however, they can sometimes follow when the phrase is definite (e.g., 
64:33; cf. 66:5 for a counterexample), and always follow when the noun has a 
possessive suffix (e.g., 50:1). 

In addition to the texts themselves, we hear numbers in various places on 
the audio recordings. Often Ali read the text number in Mehri, and in a couple 
of places he (and atleast one other speaker) counted to ten. In those instances, 
we hear both sayt and sa‘ayt for ‘nine (m.Y. The latter does sometimes sound 
more like saáyt, which is probably where Johnstone got the transcription sa'áyt 
in text 104:29 (see the comment to that passage).5 


Following are some examples of numerals in context: 


im gigen tad ‘one boy’ (35:8), k@ tat ‘a certain place’ (25:1), tat dallol ‘one 
guide’ (60:8) 

if nahor tayt ‘one day’ (24:5), fames tayt ‘one of its legs [lit. its one leg]’ 
(624), wodi tayt ‘a certain valley’ (44:12) 


3 There actually seems to be quite a bit of variation in Yemeni Mehri. In Hein (1909), for 
example, we find the transcriptions dagtit (text 11:22), tagsi$ (text 21:1), tagtit (text 29:20), 
daġśáyt (text 56:3), and śaġśáyt (text 57:1). My thanks to Antoine Lonnet for alerting me to 
these forms. 

4 The root *sit is reconstructable for proto-MSA (cf. also the forms for ‘three (days); ‘third, and 
‘one-third’ in $9.2, $9.3, and $9.4). Like tad, this root has parallels in Old South Arabian. A 
feminine form s/t (vowels unknown) is attested in Early Sabaic and in the other OSA languages 
(though later Sabaic has ¢/t), and a form shit is attested a couple of times in Minaic. 

5 The form sat given in ML (s.v. s“) and Johnstone (19752: 23) is likely an error. Watson (2012: 110) 
also recorded səʻáyt. 
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2m 


2f 


3m 


wárxi troh ‘two months’ (17:11), gigeni troh ‘two boys’ (35:1), trh gayw 
‘two brothers’ (40:1), táwri troh ‘two times, twice’ (37:11), troh da-nhah 
‘two of ours’ (89:4), troh shawd ‘two witnesses’ (9:4), troh man tager ‘two 
of the merchants’ (4:1) (see also § 4.2) 

tēti trayt ‘two women’ (2:1), gariti trayt ‘two slave girls’ (97:31), forháyni 
trayt ‘two horses’ (24:11) (see also § 4.2) 

Satáyt gayug ‘three men’ (60:4; but jayug satáyt ‘the three men’, 64:33), 
Satáyt mahréh ‘three Mehris' (88:1), satáyt ambardwtan ‘three boys’ 
(912), nahah satdyt ‘we are three’ (42:24) 

Shalit sandyn ‘three years’ (14:3), Shalit sat ‘three hours’ (18:10), shalit 
gaggotan ‘three girls’ (37:3), Shalit agáthe ‘his three sisters’ (37:6) 

arbot gayug ‘four men’ (88:7), arbot asáwr ‘four nights’ (922), arbot 
manin ‘four of us’ (83:7) 

árba rigad ‘four pregnant camels’ (12:10) 

xammoh tawor ‘five times’ (20:42), xammoh worax ‘five months’ (10:10) 
xdymah sanáyn ‘five years’ (14:5) xáyməh rikob ‘five camel-loads’ 
(65:15) 

yatit bu ‘six people’ (71A:1), yatit wasah ‘six times per day’ (93:3) 

hatt yum ‘six days’ (27:22) (see § 9.2) 

habánhe yabáyt '(his) seven sons’ (50:1), yabdyt zayáwrat ‘seven jars’ 
(97:7), hem yabáyt ‘they were seven’ (70:3) 

hoba yanit ‘seven women’ (97:16), hoba sanáyn ‘seven years’ (14:1) 
tamanit doré! ‘eight cubits’ (98:11) 

tamoni sandyn ‘eight years’ (8:1) 

sayt man ad-dardw‘< ‘nine of the Duru' (104:29) 

asarit jayüg ‘ten men’ (104:6), asarit dinar ‘ten dinars’ (22:40) 

oar rawn ‘ten goats’ (70:5), osar man hazye ‘ten of my goats’ (81:4) 


Interestingly, the numeral tat (f. tayt) comes between a noun and its attributive 
adjective. In these cases (of which only a handful are attested), tat / tayt is 
usually best translated with an indefinite article or the phrase ‘a certain’: 


Séra‘ tat Sox ‘a certain big street’ (18:10) 

sekan tat rehak ‘a certain settlement far away’ (64:32) 
gaganot tayt arhaymat ‘a certain pretty girl’ (97:19) 
rask tat yadin ‘a new lot’ (98:9) 

Sawr tat yadin ‘a new plan’ (98:9) 


Numerals with pronominal suffixes are not attested in the texts, though such 


constructions are possible (e.g., Satdtyan ‘we three’, §atdtkam ‘you three’). We do, 
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however, find in the texts a suffix (dual, of course) attached to the noun Kaláyt 
‘both’: kalóthi ‘both of them’ (20:25).8 In a partitive expression, the numeral is 
followed by the preposition man, as in arbot manin ‘four of us’ (83:7). 

There also exist diminutive forms of the numerals, but none are found in the 
texts. See further in Watson (2012: 11-112). 


9.1.2 Numerals 1-19 

The numerals n to 19 are made simply by saying ‘ten and one’, ‘ten and two’ etc., 
with both elements agreeing in gender with the noun. However, in the texts, 
we find most often that these forms are replaced by numerals borrowed from 
Arabic.’ The following are all of the forms of the teens attested in the texts: 


Native Mehri form: 
i5 sar wa-xaymah ‘fifteen (dollars)’ (39:3)® 


Arabic forms: 

11 həd'ášar gayg ‘eleven men’ (104:10, 104:25) 

14 arbatdsar zayr ‘fourteen jars’ (97:21) 

15 xamstasar yum ‘fifteen days’ (97:31) 

16 anhor da-sattasar ‘the sixteenth day’ (97:32) (see below, § 9.3) 


The noun following a numeral 11 to 19 can either be singular (like gayg and zayr 
above) or plural (like yum above). As discussed in the comment to text 104310, 
the Roman manuscript of that text includes the variant asarit wa-tat gayug, 
using the native Mehri number plus a plural noun. See also the comment to 
text 104:25. 


9.1.3 Tens 

The forms of the tens in Mehri have been borrowed from Arabic. Those attested 
in the texts are asráyn ‘20’ (less often asráyn), salatáyn ‘30’, arba‘ayn ‘40’, and 
xamsdyn ‘50’. The pattern of salatáyn ‘30’ derives from Arabic, but the initial $ 


6 Koláyt is the feminine form of ‘both’. The masculine counterpart, unattested in the texts, is 
kaloh. These words have the same historically-dual suffixes that are found on the forms of the 
numeral ‘two’. 

7 Speakers were using Arabic forms of the teens alongside native forms already at the turn of 
the 20th century, and probably earlier; cf. Jahn (1905: 75). Nevertheless, Watson (2012: 110) 
found the native Mehri forms still widely used in Oman. 

8 Inthe context of text 39:3, 0sar wa-xaymah could conceivably be translated ‘ten and five’. 
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is Mehri; the form is thus a hybrid, as is the variant asráyn for ‘20’. For numbers 
such as 21, 22, 23, etc., the digit usually follows the ten (but see ‘25’ below) and 
is preceded by wa-, e.g., as$ráyn wa-tat '21. As with the teens, nouns following 
numerals twenty and above can be either singular or plural. Examples from 
the texts are: 


20  asSráyn sandyn ‘20 years’ (2:1), asráyn alf '20,000' (4:1), a$ráyn kardws 
'20 dollars' (25:8) 

21  asSráyn wa-tát ‘21 (men) (104:21) 

23  asráyn wa-satáyt manasir ‘23 Manasir (tribesmen (104:24) 

25  xams w-asráyn náfar ‘25 people’ (104:8), xams w-asráyn gayg ‘25 
men' (10410) 

30  Selatáyn alf '30,000' (65:15) 

40 arbaayn yum '40 days’ (8:6), arba'áyn koráws ‘40 dollars’ (77:3), 
arba'áyn gayg ‘40 men’ (104:27) 

50 xamsdyn rawn ‘50 goats’ (20:32), xamsdyn karš ‘50 dollars’ (72:3) 


9.1.4 Hundreds 

The numeral ‘100’ is myet, and ‘200’ is the dual myeti trayt. For all other multiples 
of 100, the plural form mi is used, preceded by a feminine digit. Accompanying 
nouns are usually in the singular. In a few cases, the genitive exponent d- (§ 12.4) 
is placed between the numeral and the noun. 


100 myet bū 100 people’ (22:32), myet kilo d-ays ‘100 kilos of rice’ (66:4), 
myet karš ‘100 dollars’ (85:3), myet da-kars ‘100 dollars’ (85:5), myet 
gant ‘100 guineas’ (85:12) 

200 myeti trayt da-kars ‘200 dollars’ (64:11), myeti trayt ‘200’ (85:8) 

300 Shalit mi (69:5) 

500 xdymah mi (9:3) 

700 hdba mi (60:5) 


We also find a form with the Arabic dual suffix in one passage in the texts: 
myetáyn dinar ‘200 dinars’ (22:50). 


9.1.5 Thousands and Above 

The numeral ‘1000’ is ef in Mehri, but the Arabic form alf is usually found in 
the texts. As expected, ‘2000’ is éfi troh. Multiples from ‘3000’ up to ‘10,000’ 
are made with a masculine numeral plus the plural yalef ‘thousands’. Higher 
multiples normally use the singular form alf. Accompanying nouns can be 
singular or plural. The numbers attested in the texts are: 
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1000 alf dinar 1000 dinars’ (22:47), £f karaws ‘1000 dollars’ (20:32) 
4000  erbotyelef '4000' (22:48) 

10,000 d&orit yalef ‘10,000’ (22:49) 

20,000 asráyn alf kars ‘20,000 dollars’ (4:1), asrdyn alf ‘the 20,000' (410) 
30,000 $alatáyn alf ‘30,000’ (65:15) 

40,000 arba'áyn alf ‘40,000’ (22:53)? 


‘Million’ is malyon (pl. maléyin). This is a borrowing from Arabic, as evidenced 
by the shared broken plural pattern. 


1,000,000 malyon karš ‘1,000,000 dollars’ (36:2), bu maléyin ‘millions of 
people’ (74:4) 


9.2 Special Forms Used With ‘Days’ 


A peculiar feature of the numeral system of Mehri (though not unknown from 
some other Semitic languages) is the existence of a special set of numerals used 
for counting three or more days, all based on the pattern CiCaC. These are as 
follows (note that the forms from six to nine do not occur in the texts): 


nahor tayt ‘one day’ Sidat yum ‘six days’! 
nahori trayt ‘two days’ siba yum ‘seven days’ 
Silat yum ‘three days’ timan yum ‘eight days’ 
riba yum ‘four days’ tisa yum ‘nine days’ 
xdymah yum ‘five days’ áy$ar yum ‘ten days’ 


The form used for ‘five days’ is identical to the simple feminine ordinal xdymah. 
The one occurrence in the texts of ‘six days’ uses the simple feminine numeral: 
hatt yum ‘six days’ (27:22). This is perhaps on analogy with ‘five days’. (The 
cardinal feminine form of ‘six’ is used with ‘days’ also in Jibbali.) It is also worth 
pointing out that in order for one of the special forms to be used, the word yum 
need not follow if it has been previously mentioned; cf. nahori trayt aw Silat ‘two 
or three days’ (99:52). Compare the use of the feminine numeral vs. the special 
form used with ‘days’ in the following passage: 


9 As mentioned in the comment to this text, the manuscripts have alf, but the audio has 
yolef. 

10 The initial š of sidat and siba does not match the initial ^ of the cardinal forms, though it 
does match the ordinals (used with 'day"). 
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mat tamm shalit sandyn, kaléham silat yum ‘when three years have 
elapsed, leave them three days’ (37:14)" 


There are also special ordinal forms used with ‘days’, which will be covered in 
the next section. 


9-3 


Ordinals 


Following are the forms of the ordinals 1-10. There are two feminine forms: 
those used in connection with the word ‘day’, and those used with all other 
feminine nouns. 


11 
12 


13 


14 


15 


Masculine Feminine Form with ‘day’ 


ist hāwəláy!? hawalit (no special form) 
2nd = maségar'8 masagarit (no special form) 
ard Solat sgtot4 Sowtit 

4th roba /roba | rábat arbáyt 

sth  xomas xamst xamhit 

6th ^ sodes sdd(a)st Sadtit 

7th soba'/soba  sdbat Sabáyt 

8th toman támnat tomnit 

gth tosa’ / tosa tásat tsáyt 

10 Osarl5 asrat asrit 


See the comment to this passage (silat yum) in the text section. 

ML (s.v. "wl and hwl) translates hawaldy only as ‘ancient’, but that is just a secondary 
meaning. ML translates hàwil as ‘first’, but this appears to be a noun meaning ‘first part’. 
It is found in the phrase hawil d-adsar ‘the first part of the night’ (42:25), in parallel with 
fakh à-aásar ‘the middle part of the night’ and tawoli d-adsar ‘the last part of the night’ in 
the same passage. 

Forms of ‘second’ without the definite article a- do not occur in the texts, and in the one 
place we expect an indefinite form masegar, we get definite amségar (65:12). 

ML (s.v. sit) gives the feminine of slat as Sawtit, which is the form used only with ‘day’. We 
find the same with the ordinals '4th' and higher in ML, none of which are attested in the 
texts. See further in the comment to text 37:20. 

The ordinal forms of ‘10’ are not attested in the texts. Watson (2012: 113) claims that the 
forms are no longer used in Omani Mehri, but did find the expected forms osar and agrat 
in the Yemeni dialect she studied; these match the forms found by earlier researchers 
(Jahn 1905: 76; Bittner 1913a: 96). Johnstone (19752: 24; ML, s.v. Sr) gives masculine ordinal 
dysar, which is an error; this is the cardinal form used with ‘days’ (§ 9.2). He also gives the 
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As evident from the above list, the ordinals for three through nine are all 
built on the same pattern: CoCaC for masculine and CáCCat for feminine. The 
ordinal forms used with ‘day’ have the pattern CaCCit (essentially the feminine 
of the pattern CiCaC discussed in § 9.2). The words for ‘first’ and ‘second’ also 
have plural forms, namely, mp haweloy (fp hawaldytan) and cp mosageruten, 
though these do not appear in the texts. 

For ‘second, there are two other words besides moseger attested in the texts. 
The first is toni (48:23, 24), a form based on the regular ordinal pattern CoCaC. 
This can probably be considered a Yemeni Mehri form in the texts,!6 though 
Watson (2012: 113) did record toni in very limited use in Omani Mehri. The 
second is motálli (64:19; fp matalyot in 30:13), which is based on the same root as 
the word toli ‘then’. Its basic meanings are something like ‘other, later, following’, 
meanings given in ML (s.v. tlt [sic])." The adjective maségar can also mean 
‘other’, while the adjective hawaláy can also mean ‘former’ or ‘previous, as can 
be seen in some of the examples below. 

Some examples of the ordinals in context are: 


im agáyg hawaldy ‘the first man’ (73:9), awbud hawaldy ‘he shot the first 
one’ (64:19), agáyges hawaldy ‘her first husband’ (22:77), azbon hawaldy 
‘former times’ (99:1) 


if tétah hawalit ‘his first wife’ (22302) 

2m tawr amségar ‘a second time’ (65:12), kal tat yahom yaxber amsegor ‘each 
one wanted to test the other’ (73:10) 

2f agatah amsgaret ‘his second sister’ (3739), hawodi amsgaret ‘the next 


valley’ (92:4), femas amsgeret ‘its other leg’ (81:4) 
3m Slat ü-asáwr ‘the third (one) of the nights’ (22:68), aser solat ‘the third 
night’ (37:20), lélat da-ssolat ‘the third night’ (48:24) 


feminine ordinal asaret, which must be the ordinal used with ‘days’, and, as such, it is better 
transcribed with a final -it. 

16 Text 48 is an Omani Mehri “translation” of a Yemeni Mehri text published in Jahn (1902: 
7-14). It is not surprising, therefore, that the text contains this form, as well as several 
other Yemeni Mehri words (e.g., harmet ‘wife’, dáwlat ‘ruler’, and makahoyat ‘coffee shop’). 
Although, in the passage in Jahn (p. 12) that corresponds to text 48:23, we find lilat taniyat, 
with the feminine ordinal! Watson (2012:133, n. 100) explains that toni has a very restricted 
use in Omani Mehri. On the related adverb tdnyan ‘secondly’, see § 10.5. 

17 Cf. also the month names foteráy amtálli (Arabic du -ga‘dah) and gamed metálli (Arabic 
rabt t-tani). Johnstone (ML, s.v. gmd) wrote that gamed metálli corresponds to Arabic 
jumada l-āxirah, but in Mehri this is gamed roba. 
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af anhor sawtit ‘the third day’ (22:49; 91:27), anhor da-sawtit ‘the third day’ 


(88:5), agátah assétat ‘his third sister’ (37:20) 

4m aroba’ d-asawr ‘the fourth of the nights’ (37:6), aroba’ ‘the fourth 
(man) (73:8) 

4f anhor ğ-arbáyt ‘the fourth day’ (24:20) 

5f xamhit ‘the fifth (day) (32:5) 

6f ager da-Sadtit ‘the night of the sixth (day)’ (92:3) 

16 anhor da-sattasar ‘the sixteenth day’ (97:32) 


As seen in the above examples, there are many cases in which the ordinal 
immediately follows the noun (e.g., agáyg hawaldy ‘the first man’, 73:9; anhor 
Sawtit ‘the third day’, 91:27), but we also find some examples in which the 
genitive exponent ð- comes between the noun and the ordinal (e.g., anhor 
da-sawtit ‘the third day’, 88:5). The construction of the type X da-ORDINAL is 
met only when referring to days or times of the day, and in such cases the 
ordinal is being used substantively, not adjectivally. This is proven by a case 
like agar da-Sadtit (92:3). The form Sadtit, which is a feminine form used only 
in conjunction with nahor ‘day’ (explicitly or implicitly), cannot be modifying 
dsar, a masculine noun. Instead, sadtit is substantivized form, agreeing with an 
implied nahor ‘day’, and the phrase can be translated literally ‘the night of the 
sixth day’ or more loosely as ‘the sixth night’. The phrase nahor da-sawtit would 
then be literally ‘the daytime of the third (day), though a simple translation as 
'the third day' is preferable. There are also examples of the ordinal preceding 
a plural noun, with the genitive exponent d- between them, and in these cases 
the ordinal is also acting substantively (e.g., $0lot d-asdwr ‘the third (one) of the 
nights, 22:68), but a translation using an attributive adjective is possible (e.g., 
‘the third night’). 

In the context of a past tense narrative, the idea of ‘next’ (ie., ‘the following’) 
is expressed with xdylaf (f. xawfit), as in asar xáylaf ‘the next night’ (69:3) and 
anhor xawfit ‘the next day’ (30:8; 69:5).18 Alternatively, amsegar can mean ‘next’ 
(i.e., ‘the second’), as in anhor amsgeret ‘the next day’ (89:31). In a future con- 
text, ‘next’ (i.e., ‘the coming’) is expressed with mahdkbal, as in akáyÓ amhákbol 
‘next summer’ (39:16).!9 The idea of ‘last’ (i.e., ‘the previous’) is expressed by the 


18 The phrases anhor xawfit and anhor amsgoret tend to follow the conjunction te ‘then’, in 
which case the definite article of anhor is often elided, resulting in a pronunciation te 
n(a)hor xawfit/amsgaret. 

19  Itseemslikely that mahdkbal in this usage is a calque of Arabic muqbil, which is the C-stem 
(af‘ala) active participle from the cognate root. 
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verb garoh ‘pass’ in a relative clause, as in anhor d-agamat da-garit ‘last Friday’ 
(lit. ‘the Friday that passed, 53:1). 

The ordinals for ‘three’ and above can also be used as adverbs, while fonohan 
is used for ‘first(ly)’ and magoran for ‘second(ly)’. Evidence is slim, but we find 
a nice sequence of fanohan 'first(ly), magoran ‘second(ly), and solat 'third(ly)' 
in 90:15. 


9.4 Fractions 
The following fractions are attested in the texts: 


1/2  fakh (du.|pl. fákhi),?? as in fakh as-sét ‘half an hour’ (53:6), affákh da-hoz 
‘half of the goat’ (25:15), fakh da-wárx ‘half a month’ (72:6), fakh ad-haber 
‘half of the camels’ (69:8) 

1/3 dolet (du. $aláyti, pl. salwot), as in Solet d-adsar ‘a third of the night’ (42:33) 

1/4 rabdyt (pl. raboye), as in Shalit raboye ‘three-quarters’ (66:9) 


9.5 Days of the Week 


The Mehri words for the days of the week all contain elements borrowed from 
Arabic. They are: 


anhor da-l-had ‘Sunday’ (1053) 
anhor da l-atnén ‘Monday’ 

anhor da-talit ‘Tuesday’ 

anhor d-arbw ‘Wednesday’ 

anhor da-xamis ‘Thursday’ 

anhor d-agamat ‘Friday’ (53:1; 85:4) 
anhor da-sdbt ‘Saturday’ 


The word aser ‘the evening, night’ can be substituted for anhor ‘the day’, in 
which case the night before is usually the intended reference, e.g., dsar ð- 
agamat ‘Thursday night’ (7:7) and adsar da-l-atnen ‘Sunday night’ (37:2).?! In 


20  Sabaic also has fkh ‘half’, giving us another OSA-MSA connection in the numeral system. 
See above, notes 2 and 4. On the etymology of the root, see Kogan (2015: 566—567). 
21 Morris (2012: 486). A younger informant confirmed this, but implied that there is some 
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48:2, the word gamat is used alone in the phrase gamat man gamat, but it is 
unclear if it means 'every week' or 'every Friday'; both work in the context of 
the story. The word gamat undoubtedly means ‘week’ in the phrases wakona 
gamat ‘about a week’ (9113) and sxawlul gamat ‘he rested a week’ (93:7). 


variation in usage. In Johnstone’s own translations, the passages from 7:7 and 37:2 were 
translated as ‘Friday night’ and ‘Monday night, respectively, and it is possible that these 
may have been the intended meanings in Ali Musallam’s texts. ML (s.v. tny), on the other 
hand, has ‘Sunday night, with an explicit note that dsar refers to the night before. 


CHAPTER 10 


Adverbs 


Asin many other Semitic languages, there are no productive means for creating 
adverbs in Mehri. In some places where we find an adverb in English, Mehri 
uses a prepositional phrase, for example: 


arsdni ba-háys ‘tie me up tightly [lit. with force} (24:28) 

het hokam tháwkam ba-hákk *you are a ruler who rules justly [lit. with 
rightness} (74:20) 

káwta ba-háys 'he cut (too) forcefully [lit. with force]' (75:17) 

tat harguf b-abedi ‘one fake-shivered [lit. shivered on pretense]' (84:4) 


Such examples are relatively uncommon in the texts. Even less common in the 
texts is the use of a modified cognate accusative as a substitute for an adverbial 
expression, as in: 


wa-Sgawsétah hamáh magles kawáy ‘and his mother gave [lit. scolded] 
him a severe scolding’ (or: ‘she scolded him severely’) (14A:8) 

galuk b-agigen gaylak kawáy ‘he looked at the boy (with) an intense look’ 
(or: ‘he looked at the boy intensely’) (22:8) 

katdys maktat kannat ‘he gave her [lit. cut her] a small cut’ (or: ‘he cut her 
lightly’) (75:18) 


Though there are no productive means of creating adverbs, there are numerous 
lexical adverbs. These are discussed below according to type. 


10.1 Demonstrative Adverbs 


The words for ‘here’ and ‘there’ pattern with the demonstratives, in that there 
are forms with and without the element -məh (see § 3.4). The longer forms 
(i.e., those with the element -mah) are far more common overall, though in 
combination with l- ‘to’, only the shorter form of ‘here’ is used. Following are 
the forms, along with some sentences illustrating their use: 


Here: boh There: haláwk 
báwmah halákamah 
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To here: aw-boh (< *al-boh) To there: (no special 
báwmah form attested) 

From here: am-boh From there: (no short form attested) 
am-báwmah, man báwmah man halakamah 


The shorter forms boh and haláwk (when not in combination with a prepo- 
sition) are very rare in the texts, each occurring just two or three times. Each 
seems to have a much more restricted usage than their respective longer forms. 
The two attested cases of boh (42:27, 42:35) are both in presentative statements 
(‘here is ...’), while the three attested cases of haldwk (5:7, 5:8; 2318) are in 
existential statements. For motion towards, aw-boh is only attested with imper- 
atives. When other tenses are used, we find bdwmah used for motion instead. 
Compare the passages below from texts 1:4 and 94:33, both of which contain a 
form of the verb nuka ‘come’. Examples are: 


ko het báwmah ‘why are you here?’ (3:10) 

skyena báwmah 'they will settle here' (74:5) 

a'ises$ boh ‘here is your dinner’ (42:27) 

anké aw-boh ‘come here! (1:4) 

al yanákam báwmah là ‘they don't come here’ (94:33) 
nákak am-boh “I come [or: came] from here’ (80:2) 
sayórk ... am-bawmah ‘I went ... from here’ (53:1) 

ham ftakk man bawmah ‘if I get out from here’ (3:3) 
al ohad yasénus yanké’ halakamah ‘no one dared come there’ (95:1) 
haksáwm halakamah ‘he spent the day there’ (99:39) 
haláwk tomar ‘there are dates there’ (5:8) 

sayáwr man halákamah ‘they went from there’ (68:2) 


10.2 Adverbs of Place 


In addition to the demonstrative adverbs discussed in the previous section, 
some adverbs of place are: 


abárr ‘outside; ashore’ (directional) 
b-abárr ‘outside; ashore’ (locational) 

agáwf ‘up, upwards, upstairs, uphill’ (directional) 
man agáwf ‘from above’ 

b-agorbet ‘abroad’ (locational) 
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ba-kal makon ‘everywhere, anyplace’ 

el-hák ‘inside; to the north; upstream’ (locational or directional) 
man hak ‘from inside; from the north; from upstream’ 

aw-ms@ ‘down; downstream; to the south’ (< *al-masa’) 

xdtar ‘down, downward, downstairs; below’ (directional) 
ba-xotar ‘down there, downstairs; below’ (locational) 


We can also add here the word kinah ‘back (towards), which seems to be used 
only with the verb rədd ‘go back, return’, as in ródd kinah man hal nika ‘he went 
back towards where he had come from’ (12:10). The word is not historically an 
adverb, however, and can decline for gender and number in order to agree with 
the subject of a verb.! 


10.3 Adverbs of Time 


ábdan ‘never’ (see § 13.2.8) 

bad géhamah ‘day after tomorrow’ 

ba-halldy ‘at night’? 

ðáwbən ‘mid-morning’ 

Jonah ‘before(hand), previously’ (less common than fanohan) 

fanohan ‘first(ly); before(hand); previously, formerly’ 
man fanohan 'before(hand)? 

fanémsth ‘day before yesterday’ 

gehamah ‘tomorrow; the next day (in narrative)’ 

gasráwwan ‘(in) the early evening (or late afternoon)’ 

hayum w-asáwr ‘day and night’ 

k-adáhr ‘at noon; in the afternoon’ 

kaldyni ‘in the evening’ 

k-sobah ‘in the morning’ 

k-amgarab ‘in the evening’ (rare) 

l-ayoman ‘last year’ 


1 See ML (s.v. knh) and Watson (2012: 117). 

2 The bare noun halldy is not attested in the texts without the preposition ba-. It is, however, 
attested with pronominal suffixes, in which case it has the irregular base halldyw-, as in 
halláywi ‘my night’ and halldywah ‘his night’ (both in text 85:27). 

3 In the phrase man fanohan 'before(hand), the preposition man has no clear meaning of its 
own. Other prepositions in combination with fanohan do have meaning. Cf. al-his fanohan ‘as 
before’ (e.g., 24:32). 
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magoran ‘later; then; second(ly)' 
man sét ‘a long time ago’ 
man tawr ‘sometimes’ 
man xawr ‘after a little while’ 
nahoran ‘(at) midday’ 
sétan ‘a while ago’ 
sober ‘always’ 
sawanot ‘(for/in) a little while’ (see § 4.5) 
saromah ‘now’ 
te (+ adv.) ‘then’ (see $13.5.3.2) 
(at)toli ‘then’+ 
tawr ‘once’ 
táwri troh ‘twice’ 
tdnyan 'secondly' 
xatarat ‘once’ (lit. ‘time’)® 
yalloh ‘last night’ 
yallilah ‘tonight’ 
yamoh ‘today’ 
yamsth ‘yesterday’ 


One can observe (following Lonnet 2003: 436) that several of these adverbs 
have a final element -an, namely, ddwban, fanohan, gasrdwwan, l-ayoman, mago- 
ran, nahoran, sétan, and tányen. Cf. also wtyan and xásson, included in § 10.5. 


10.4 Adverbs of Manner 


fisé ‘quickly’ 

faxra ‘together’ 

taw ‘well’ (see below) 
al-xarxawr ‘slowly, gently’ 


4 The longer form attoli comes either from wa-toli, by an irregular assimilation, or from the 
Arabic definite form, as in the Arabic phrase bi-t-tali ‘then’. The forms toli and attoli are free 
variants. See the comment to text 35:5. 

5 The adverb tdnyan ‘secondly’ (< Arabic taniyan) occurs only once in the texts; see the com- 
ment to text 58:9. The same root is found in the ordinal toni, discussed in § 9.3. 

6 From the same root as xatarat is maxtar ‘once’, which is not attested in the texts. It is, however, 
attested in Johnstone's Jibbali texts (text SB2:2) and is recorded for Mehri by Watson (2012: 
18). 
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wahs- ‘by oneself’ (see § 3.6) 
(l-)owtákamoh, watdkamah ‘thus, like that, in that way’ (see below) 
watomah ‘thus, like this, in this way’ (see below) 


The word taw is found only once in the texts as an adverb, but the same word 
serves as the base of the particle tóww- ‘must, ought to’ (§ 12.5.19), and as part of 
the exclamatory phrase his-taw ‘very good! ok!’ (812.2). The adverbial example 
is: 


ahad yəhwēk taw là ‘no one will understand you well’ (80:19) 


The forms watomah ‘thus, like this, in this way’ and (l-)awtdkamah ‘thus, like 
that, in that way’ contain the same suffixed elements that we see in the near 
and far demonstrative pronouns domah ‘this’ and dgékamah ‘that’ (§ 3.4), and 
in the demonstrative adverbs bdwmah ‘here’ and haldkamah ‘there’ (§ 10.1). 
Corresponding to boh ‘here, the short form of the near demonstrative adverb, 
there also exists a short form watoh, but it is not attested in the texts." The 
phrases al-holat dimah ‘in this manner’ (24:15, 24:25) and Lakassét üókamah 
‘in that way [lit. that story]’ (8410) have meanings similar to watomah and 
(l-)awtdkamah. 


10.5 Adverbs of Degree 


wakona ‘about, approximately; perhaps, maybe’ (see below) 
wiyan ‘very (much); well’ (see below) 

xas ‘especially’ 

xásson ‘especially’ (see the comment to text 46:7) 


The form wakona ‘about, approximately; perhaps, maybe’ is the masculine 
singular future of the verb wika ‘be, become’ (§ 13.1.1), but its two adverbial uses 
are relatively common. In the meaning ‘about, approximately’, wakona is, as 
expected, most often followed by a number or time word like ‘month’ or ‘year’. 
When it means ‘perhaps, maybe’, it can be used either with a nominal or verbal 
phrase, or it can be used independently, as in text 26:7. The following examples 
illustrate these adverbial uses of wakona: 


7 See ML (s.v. wt’) and (Watson 2012: 119). 
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ber adamüt wakona myet bü ‘she had already executed about a hundred 
people' (22:32) 

sxawlil wakona fakh da-warx ‘they stayed about a half a month’ (72:6) 

sxawlul wakona dysar yum ‘he remained about ten days’ (74:3) 

wakona ber bisan asxof ‘maybe they have milk already’ (29:7) 

het wakona mesk wəlē dahak ‘perhaps you defecated or urinated’ (99:53) 


The adverb wiyan is relatively rare in the texts, occurring just seven times. It 


occurs twice modifying an adjective, and five times modifying a verb.® Its basic 
meaning seems to be ‘very much, as in: 


Jonah gid wtyan ‘(it was) very good before’ (23:2) 

gatyadam luk wiyan ‘they are very angry at you’ (37:18) 

habu ad-tabam wiyan ‘the people were very weary’ (61:1) 

he yahbub habu wtyan ‘he loved the people very much’ (67:1) 
hamoh rehak ltham wtyan ‘the water was very far from them’ (104:3) 


In two places, wéyan is better translated as ‘very well’, though the original 
meaning ‘very much’ can be seen: 


höh al agorab horam wiyan la ‘I didn't know the road very well’ (47:2) 
aribey al yahabsawr wiyan là ‘my friend didn't see very well’ (82:2) 
(habsáwr = ‘see well’) 


8 This is assuming that réhak is an adjective in text 104:3. We could also parse it as a Gb-Stem 
perfect (rihak) in this context. There is no audio for this passage, and the Arabic-letter spelling 
would be the same for either form, so the transcription is open to interpretation. 


CHAPTER 11 


Interrogatives 


The Mehri interrogatives are as follows: 


mon who? 

hégan what? why? what for? 
h£san man which? what kind of? 
hó where? 

wa-koh (ko) why? 

hiboh how? what? 

mayt when? 

kam how many? how much? 


Each of these interrogatives will be treated in turn below.? On turning a declar- 
ative sentence into an interrogative one, with or without the interrogative par- 
ticle walé, see $12.5.21. On the interrogative han/hanna ‘what? which?, which 
does not occur in our material, see Watson (2012: 81). 


1131 mon ‘who?’ 


The interrogative mon ‘who?’ is fairly straightforward. The following sample 
passages from the texts illustrate its use in Mehri: 


mon ‘who?’ (97:34) 

het mon ‘who are you?’ (20:68) 

het bar mon ‘whose son are you?’ (lit. ‘you are the son of whom?’) (20:44) 

atem bat mon ‘what clan are you?’ (lit. ‘you are the house of whom?’) 
(42:5) 

mon amur hük ‘who told you?’ (36:27) 

mon yastikan bark abáyt dimah ‘who lives in this house?’ (38:11) 


1 Rubin (2008b) includes some comparative and historical discussion of the interrogatives, 
though the presentation of the data in that article is now outdated. 

2 Wealso find kef ‘how?’ three times in text 23 (23:10, 23:15, and 23:16), but this is just an Arabism. 
Text 23 has additional Arabisms, including ma (23:3) and ba-ddabt (23:15). 
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mon monkem yakáwdoer yatber alyomah ‘which [lit. who] of you can break 
these?' (50:2) 

mon mankem yahom ‘which [lit. who] of you wants?’ (95:2) 

mon Óo-lutag arisit ‘who killed the serpent?’ (42:40) 

mon da-yahom yawtagah ‘who is the one who wants to kill him?’ (83:4) 


In the final two examples, in both of which mon is used as the subject of a 
verb, mon appears in conjunction with the relative pronoun d- (see § 3.8.1). 
Comparing these with other passages above and in the texts, we can conclude 
that the use of the relative d- is not obligatory (as it is in Jibbali, for example), 
since there are many verbal sentences in which mon is used alone. 


11.2 hégan ‘what? why?’ 


The interrogative hésan ‘what?’ can be used as the subject in a verbal or non- 
verbal sentence, as the direct object in a verbal sentence, or as the object of 
a preposition. In some contexts hiboh (see $1.6) corresponds to the English 
use of ‘what?. Example of hesan used as the subject of a verbal or non-verbal 
sentence are: 


h£san garoh ‘what happened?’ (65:13) 

būk hégan "what's with you?’ (48:5) 

hégan sikam ‘what do you have?’ (104:17) 

Says hégan ‘what do you have?’ (94:45) 

hégan mortáyk ‘what is (this word) martayk?’ (71:4) 
hégan halatah ‘what is its description?’ (28:7) 


Examples of hésan used as a direct or indirect object are: 


h£san thom ‘what do you want?’ (10:5) 

thom hésan ‘what do you want?’ (70:6) 

h£san sinak ‘what did you see?’ (95:6) 

hégan tomar ‘what is she saying?’ (99:44) 

hegan l-amol ‘what should I do?’ (10112) 

hégan akdwdar l-amol ‘what can I do?’ (67:2) 

hegan thdmi l-amol ‘what do you want me to do?’ (9034) 

hégan 'ámlos b-adanye ‘what have you done in this world?’ (68:6) 
hégan gatarikam ‘what did you talk about?’ (74:21) 

ba-hésan kátwotki ‘what did you two chat about?’ (74:22) 
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man hé$on taghok ‘what are you laughing at?’ (5:4) 
man hégan fatx ‘what is the head-wound from?’ (48:12) 
het k-hegan bawmah ‘what are you with here?’ (99:49) 


It can also be used as an independent interrogative, as in: 
h£san ‘what?’ (82:4; 89:16) 


It can be used in indirect questions, functioning as either subject or object, as 
in: 


kolet lay hegan 'ámlok ‘tell me what you did!’ (20:17) 

Sanyeya gehamah hésan yakd@’ ‘we'll see what happens tomorrow’ (75:11) 

wádak hēśən l-amol ‘do you know what I should do?’ (101:10) 

hámas ayagrayb hégan da-yomar ‘did you hear what the crow was 
saying?” (5:4) 

gayug da-lattagam bawmah, w-al wadak man dar hesan la ‘men have 
killed each other here, and I don't know over what’ (3:19) 


The phrase *h-héSan, literally ‘for what?’ also means ‘why?’ (cf. Jibbali h-iné), 
but because of the rule described in § 2.1.4, this phrase regularly surfaces simply 
as hégan. And so hésan, originally just meaning ‘what?’ has come to also mean 
‘what for?’ or ‘why?’ Examples are: 


hesan ‘why?’ (27:2) 

h£san ‘for what?’ (42:7) 

tSaxbür mansen hēśən ‘what you asking about them for?’ (28:5) 
hēśən l-azémah ‘why should I give him (a camel)?’ (89:32) 
thamah hégan ‘what do you want it for?’ (97:38) 

hēśən nákak ‘what did you come for?’ (99:36) 


11.3 h£$on man ‘which? what kind of?’ 


The interrogative hésan is combined with the preposition man ‘from’ to express 
‘which?’ or ‘what kind of?, a meaning also often carried by English ‘what?’ The 
position of man is not fixed, and so a pronoun (personal or demonstrative) can 
intervene between hégan and man. Examples are: 
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hégan man sawr ‘what kind of plan?’ (35:9) 

hégan man bedi ‘what kind of con?’ (72:1) 

hégan man saya ft dimah ‘which wedding is this?’ (75:5) 

hégan man háylət ‘what kind of trick?’ (7521) 

hégan man gigen domah ‘what kind of boy is this?’ (91:7) 

het hégan man gayg ‘what kind of man are you?’ (42:50; 74:7) 

hégan het man gayg ‘what kind of man are you?’ (63:4) 

hégan het man tet ‘what kind of woman are you?’ (6:11) 

hégan het man manédam ‘what kind of person are you?’ (20:34) 

hégan domah mon goaroy suk ‘what kind of talk is this from [lit. with] 
you?’ (i.e., ‘what are you talking about?’) (20:13) 


An example in an indirect question is: 


al wida hesan man mahret yamol la ‘he didn't know what kind trick he 
might do' (65:2) 


11.4 hó ‘where?’ 


The interrogative hð means ‘where?’ in both direct and indirect questions. 
Examples are: 


aʻisēy hó ‘where is my dinner?’ (42:26) 

hó a‘iséy ‘where is my dinner?’ (42:34) 

ar tēti hó ‘so where is my wife?’ (37:12) 

habrats hé ‘where is your daughter?’ (48:8) 

hó se ‘where is she?’ (65:9) 

hatámk hé yalloh ‘where did you spend the night last night?’ (80:3) 

wádak tisan hó habér barük ‘do you know where the camels stopped?’ 
(lit. ‘do you know them where the camels kneeled?’) (28:4) 


The interrogative can be combined with l- ‘to’ (realized as a/-hó) and man ‘from, 
when used with verbs of motion (or where motion is implied): 


al-hé tsyawr ‘where are you going to?’ (72:2) 

al-hé taghem ‘where are you going to?’ (72:5) 

al-hé sirona yamoh ‘where are you going today?’ (44:1) 
man hó nákak ‘where did [or: do] you come from?’ (80:1) 
het man hé nákak ‘where do you come from?’ (80:20) 
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tháymi al-hó ‘where are you headed?’ (85:3) 
L-ad wida al-hó yahiwal la ‘he didn't know anymore which way [lit. to 
where] to head’ (98:1) 


Note that Aó often appears in phrase-final position more often than do the other 
interrogatives. This is a tendency, but certainly not a rule, as evident from the 
examples above. 


1.5 wa-koh (kö) ‘why?’ 


The basic meaning of Mehri wa-koh is *why?, and this is the meaning which 
it nearly always carries. The prefixed conjunction we- ‘and’ can be considered 
lexical, and need not have a conjunctive function. When followed by an inde- 
pendent personal pronoun, the shorter form Ko is normally used in the texts, 
without the prefixed wa-. Moreover, ko and the pronoun form a single stress 
unit (i.e., a single word for stress purposes)? since the o of koh is not then 
strictly word-final, the phonetic final -h (see § 2.2.4) is not there. As noted in 
$3.1 the second person plural pronouns atem and atén are shortened to tem 
and ten when they follow ko. Examples are: 


wa-koh ‘why?’ (36:26; 57:9; 97:3) 

háybi, wa-koh al harásk la ‘Father, why haven't you gotten married?’ 
(97:2) 

ko het báwmah ‘why are you here?’ (3:10) 

ko tem bawmah ‘why are you (pl.) here?’ (82:4) 

wa-koh al sayórs la ‘why didn't you go?’ (97:22) 

ko het tabáyk ‘why are you (m.) crying?’ (5:10) 

ko het tabeki ‘why are you (f.) crying?’ (85:4) 

ko tem tabákyam ‘why are you (pl.) crying?’ (36:15) 

ko tem kafádkam ‘why did you come down?’ (74:19) 

ko het tábak tin ‘why did you follow us?’ (22:11) 

wa-koh garábk ti omar ‘why do you know I (can) sing?’ (52:7) 


3 Inhis Arabic-letter manuscripts, Ali normally wrote ko and the pronoun as one word as well. 
In such cases he spelled ko simply oS , but wa-koh he spelled o T$ s, with a final -h. Also compare 
Jibbali, in which the interrogative and a second-person pronoun form a contraction, e.g., ket 
‘why are you ...?' < ko + het (see JLO, $11.5). 
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wa-koh ad-garabk abkar tsábran man hamoh ‘why do you think [lit. know] 
the cows would do without water?’ (27:4)* 


In the last two examples, both of which contain a form of the verb garub 
‘know’, Stroomer (following Johnstone) translated koh as ‘how?’, which is an 
acceptable translation in context. In these cases, koh is ‘why?’ meaning not 
‘what is the purpose of your knowing?’ but rather ‘by what reason have you 
come to know?’ In another passage ‘how?’ (= ‘in what way?") really is the only 
possible translation of koh: 


wa-koh ahad yakawdar yagber hábhe da-bér motam ‘and how [lit. why] 
can someone meet his parents who have already died?’ (20:36) 


When koh precedes a noun subject, then an independent pronoun must imme- 
diately follow the interrogative, as in: 


ko he agiggen da-yabayk ‘why is the boy crying?’ (63:10) 
ko hem habu alyek da-yawdkbam bark abáyt dayk? ‘why are those people 
going into that house?’ (65:10) 


Syntactically, we can consider the noun to be in apposition to the pronoun. 
But since the pronoun seems to be required, we need not translate the phrase 
literally (e.g., ‘why is he, the boy, crying?’). 

It should be pointed out that Bittner (1914: 30), following Jahn before him 
(1902: 235), gives the word for ‘why?’ only as wukó (= wa-ko). Wagner (1953: 60) 
follows suit. Watson (2012: 123) also has only wkoh. Johnstone (ML, s.v. k’) notes 
only that wa-koh appears more than koh. We have seen that the default form is 
wa-koh, but the form is ko when followed by a pronoun. 


11.6 hiboh ‘how? what?’ 


The basic meaning of hiboh is ‘how? in the senses of ‘in what way/manner?' 
and ‘in what condition?' Examples are: 


hiboh watxfam hitar ‘how [i.e., in what condition] did the kids come 
back this evening?’ (26:12) 


4 Inthe form ad-gardbk, the prefix is the verbal prefix d- (§7.1.10.2), not the relative pronoun. 
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hiboh attwáhi ‘how will she come to me in the night?’ (75:6) 

hiboh tetk ‘how is your wife?’ (97:50) 

hiboh al kálam tis tšákfi la ‘how did they not let you sleep?’ (74:17) 

ba'áyli haber, hiboh da-wbdwd ‘the camel-herders, how have they been 
doing?' (45:9) 

hiboh hayr háyrak ‘how is the donkey your donkey?’ (46:12) 

hiboh hankérk ‘how do you feel?’ (84:6) 

hiboh tkosa hanáfk ‘how are you?’ (lit. ‘how do you find yourself?’) (84:8) 

hiboh amatáymak ‘how was your night?’ (85:27) 


In certain contexts, especially in combination with the verbs amür ‘say’, dymal 
‘do’, and sini ‘see’, hiboh corresponds to English ‘what?’ It can also mean ‘what?’ 
when used independently. Examples are: 


hiboh $awr ‘what's the plan?’ (6:6) 

hiboh ham ‘what is a dream?’ (19:21) 

hiboh amárk ‘what did you say?’ (80:9) 

atem tamaram hiboh ‘what do you say?’ (80:16) 

hiboh amlona ‘what will we do?’ (98:9) 

hiboh l-amol ‘what should I do?’ (37:15) 

hiboh 'ámlam ‘what did they do?’ (74:20) 

hiboh da-yomar ‘what was it saying?’ (5:4) 

hiboh yamaran habu ‘what would the people say?’ (98:12) 
hiboh sinas ‘what did you see?’ (98:13) 

0-ahtawék aw hiboh ‘have you gone crazy or what?’ (20:5) 
hiboh ‘what?’ (80:13) 

walakan hiboh ‘but what?’ (42:3) 


As can be seen from some of the examples given in § 1.2, the interrogative hésan 
can also be used with the verbs amür, áymol, and sini. That is to say, hiboh and 
hēśən seem to be synonymous in some environments. We even find both used 
identically in the same text, in the mouth of the same speaker. For example, 
we find hiboh 'ámlam ‘what did they do?’ (74:20), followed shortly thereafter by 
hēśən 'ámlokam ‘what did you do?’ (74:21). 

We also find hiboh meaning either ‘how’ or ‘what’ in indirect questions, as in: 


wádakam habu hiboh sanet dimah ‘do you know how the people are this 
year?' (453) 

agigen l-ad wida hiboh yamol là ‘the boy didn't know at all what to do’ 
(76:3) 
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In a couple of cases, hiboh means ‘why?’ or ‘how come?" Just as hz$an ‘why’? 
comes from "-hesan (see § 11.2), it is possible that hiboh in such cases is from 
an underlying *h-hiboh. 


hiboh al-kafed man dar háyri ‘why should I get down off my donkey?’ 
(46:11) 
hiboh 'ámlos watomah ‘why did you do that?’ (97:51) 


11.7 mayt ‘when?’ 


Mehri mayt presents no complications in terms of meaning. It is used to mean 
‘when? in both direct and indirect questions: 


mayt hamak ti d-omar ‘when did you hear me singing?’ (52:11) 

mayt tarded lay ‘when will you come back to me?’ (56:5) 

wádan la mayt yanké ‘we don't know when it might come’ (45:17) 
wádak mayt L-attákkah ‘do you know when I should drink it? (101:8) 
man mayt ‘since when?’ (101:13) 


On the temporal particle mat, which is derived from mayt, see § 13.5.3.1. 


1.8 kəm ‘how many? how much?’ 


Mehri kam is used for the question ‘how many?’ or ‘how much?* The question 
‘(for) how much?’ when used with regards to money, is bo-kóm. Among the few 
examples in the texts are: 


kam yum (t)sábran man hamoh ‘how many days will they do without 
water?' (27:21) 

hamáwloat ba-kóm ‘how much is a camel-load?’ (27:11) 

ba-kám thom (t)$om lay amandáwkak ‘how much do you want to sell me 
your rifle for?’ (39:1) 

ba-káóm sémona tis ‘how much will you sell it for?’ (99:50) 


On the use of the preposition b- to mean ‘for, in exchange for’, see § 8.2. 
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11.9 əl hé la ‘isn’t that so?’ 


In one passage, we find the interrogative phrase al hé la, which acts as a tag 
question, equivalent to English ‘isn’t that so?’ or ‘no?’ (French n'est-ce pas). The 
passage is: 


het strna géhamah, al hë là ‘you'll go tomorrow, won't you?’ (56:1) 


Watson (2012: 336) recorded aha la, which she interprets as aha ‘yes’ (presum- 
ably the same as hg ‘yes’ in our texts) plus lā ‘no’, that is ‘yes no’. But the 
manuscript and audio of text 56:1 clearly have əl hé lā. We also find the same 
phrase used in Jibbali (əl hà D); see JLO, $1... 


CHAPTER 12 


Particles 


12.1 


Coordinating Conjunctions 


Following is a list of the basic Mehri coordinating conjunctions: 


w- 'and' 
walakan ‘but’ 
aw ‘or’ 

walé ‘or; or else’ 


Each of these will be discussed in turn below. On the use of te as a coordinating 
conjunction, see § 13.5.3.2. For subordinating conjunctions, see § 13.4 and § 13.5. 


On the use of ar ‘except, but’ and ar w- ‘unless’ as subordinating conjunctions, 


see § 8.1 and § 12.5.4. 


12.1.1 


w- ‘and’ 


The most common conjunction in Mehri is the clitic particle w-, which appears 


as wa- before a word beginning with a consonant. Sometimes in fast speech wa- 


is metathesized to 2w-, resulting in a surface pronunciation u. This particle is 


used to join two elements within a clause, or to join two clauses. Examples of 


the former are: 


agawz wo-habántse ‘the woman and her daughters’ (15:4) 

sayórki höh wa-he ‘he and I went’ (18:13) 

tomar w-ays ‘dates and rice’ (23:15) 

amandawki ar gádot wa-rxáysot ‘my rifle is good and cheap’ (39:4) 

agiggen kawdy wa-xfáyf ‘the boy was strong and quick’ (42:2) 

tSawkuf am-manwth w-am-mán tétah ‘she would sleep between him and 
his wife’ (lit. ‘between him and between his wife’) (46:7) 

se wa-háybas w-agas w-agáyges ‘she and her father and her brother and 
her husband' (48:33) 

Say mawse wa-hobür ‘it was raining and I was cold’ (lit. ‘with me were 
rain and cold") (53:6) 

höh wa-$$0x mánan tah ‘the big one and I held him back’ (91:7) 

xams w-asráyn gayg ‘twenty-five men (lit. ‘five and twenty’) (10430) 
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And some examples of w- used to join two clauses are: 


het kannáwn w-adk al het mahéras là ‘you are a child, and you won't 
marry yet’ (8:8) 

sor wa-galuk b-agigen ‘he stood and looked at the boy’ (22:8) 

domah amfteh, wa-sen bark agarfet dayk ‘this is the key, and they are in 
that room’ (22:97) 

yagarbi, w-abárka təwálye ‘he recognized me, and he ran towards me’ 
(34:27) 

'ágbok bis, wa-se agbot bay ‘I fell in love with her, and she fell in love with 
me’ (38:18) 

$xawlil, wa-Samrus ‘they stayed, and he became ill’ (48:6) 


Anyone reading Mehri texts will quickly notice that the conjunction w- is 
used more frequently within a narrative context than ‘and’ is used in English, 
even at the beginning of a sentence. For this reason it is sometimes best left 
untranslated. 

Sometimes in the texts, w- best corresponds to English ‘but’, though ‘and’ 
is usually possible as well. In such cases the contrastive sense is minimal. 
Examples are: 


sxawallut bark aláng, w-agáyg kafud wa-wkub al-hokam ‘she stayed on the 
boat, but the man went down and went to the ruler’ (74:12) 

hagur boyar, wa-ttet thágsah asdtkah ‘the slave was a liar, but the woman 
thought he was being truthful’ (5:12) 

Sawkuf, wa-sanndwrat sharot hal harohah ‘he fell asleep, but the cat stayed 
awake by his head' (15:12) 

nákak agdyga, w-al kask ahad la ‘I came to the shelter, but I didn't find 
anyone' (54:4) 


On the sequence a... w-al ‘neither ... nor’, see § 13.2.1, and on the compound ar 
w- ‘unless’, see § 12.5.4. 


12.1.2 walakan but 


The particle walakan,! clearly borrowed from Arabic wa-lakin, corresponds to 
English ‘but’. Examples of its use are: 


1 Theshorta in the final CVC syllable is unusual; see $ 2.2. 
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kusan harom ad-bdh hful, walakan Qáyrah yadbor mekan ‘we found a 
tree that had ripe figs on it, but there were a lot of hornets in it’ 
(25:3) 

habü yatakaydan biham, walakan man sanáyn alyomah l-ād ahad 
yatakdydan btham là ‘people used to believe in them, but in these 
years, no one believes in them anymore’ (25:19) 

hoh ar kannáwn, walakan hamak ʻI am only a child, but I have heard’ 
(48:30) 

Sxabiri, walakan hoh al akáwdor l-əġtáyr angliztyat la ‘they questioned me, 
but I couldn't speak English’ (62:7) 

bagáwdoh, walakan l-ad alhakam tah lā ‘they chased him, but they didn't 
catch up to him’ (69:5) 

walakan his stni agayug hakbil lah, karoh akáth ‘but when he saw the men 
approaching him, he hid his food’ (73:3) 


Watson (2012: 131) mentions the variant forms lakan, makan, makani, and 
makanay; neither lakan or makan occurs in Johnstone's texts, but on the other 
two forms, see $12.5.15. 


12.[3 aw or’ 
As a simple coordinating conjunction, aw means ‘or’. Examples are: 


man dar sanet aw zoyad ‘after a year or more’ (16:1) 

0-ahtawék aw hiboh ‘have you gone crazy or what?’ (20:5) 

atem axdyr mandy, aw hoh axáyr mankem ‘you are better than me, or I 
am better than you’ (42:12) 

al wádak la he yahom yaháxawsi, aw hē al yagorab horam la ‘I didn't 
know (if) he wanted to mislead me, or (if) he didn’t know the way’ 
(62:2) 

arbot aw yatit bu ‘four or six people’ (71A:1) 

hal ahad aw wahsuk ‘with someone, or by yourself?’ (80:5) 

atem waktyé b-amkonkam, aw solyela ‘will you be in your (current) place, 
or will you move?’ (96:4) 

hámak ti aw lā ‘did you hear me or not?’ (96:7) 

satk aw bédi ‘true or false [lit. a truth or a lie]’ (99:1) 


In some passages, aw functions as a subordinating conjunction ‘unless’, as in: 


al höh kawtona huk là aw ber garabk tik I won't tell you unless I know 
you’ (12:7) 
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haggut lah tétah m-ad yahéras aw yahom yaxxoli ‘his wife didn't let him 
get married [to another woman] unless he wanted to get divorced’ 
(32:28) 

al afatk la aw tastom háyni ganbáyyot ‘I won't go unless you buy me a 
dagger' (34:33) 


It is possible that aw in such contexts derives from ar w- (see § 12.5.4). 


12.1.4 walé or; or else’ 

The conjunction wale (< Arabic wa- illa) is occasionally used, like aw, to indicate 
simple 'X or Y’. It seems to be used mainly in statements, while aw is often used 
in questions. The conjunction wəlē can also be used in a negative context, as in 
the last example below. Examples are: 


yesháyt ber wale rawn ‘they slaughter camels or goats’ (54:2) 

hamáh walé agátah walé agah ‘his mother or his sister or his brother’ 
(54:3) 

ham sarot walé raddut lay ‘if she stops or comes back at me’ (54:18) 

elótmes b-arfit walé ba-rye" “q strike it with a palm-leaf or a lung’ (93:2) 

a'i$árke wale st ‘(are they) your friends or something?’ (94:32) 

nahah waktyé b-amkonan te gehamah wale bad gehamah ‘we will be at our 
place until tomorrow or the next day’ (96:5) 

al tibar walé atawur ‘he didn't get broken (bones) or get hurt’ (99:19) 


In other contexts, walé has the meaning ‘or else’, in which case it usually follows 
an imperative and precedes an imperfect or future tense verb: 


kaleti lay b-asátk, walé watgona hanofi ‘tell me the truth, or else I will kill 
myself?!’ (37:13) 

azámi handfs, walé shatona tat man hobánse ‘give yourself to me, or else I 
will kill one of your sons!’ (48:23) 

Obal, walé yaxlifk gayug d-axdyr mank ‘try, or else men who are better 
than you will replace you!’ (76:5) 

azéman xatawrkyan, walé masanharutan bikam ‘give us our sticks, or else 
we'll lodge a complaint against you! (91:24) 

amáyli hayni haylat, walé matona saromah ‘make me a scheme, or else I'll 
die now' (99:29) 
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The sequence wəlē ... walé can mean ‘either ... or’, as in? 


walé mazzona ba-tamboku wəlē ba-rsos ‘either you'll smoke tobacco or 
bullets' (94:26) 


The particle walé can be used at the beginning of a question, where it means 
something like ‘perhaps’. Since in this use it is not functioning as a conjunction, 
it is treated separately below in $12.5.21. 

12.1.5 ya... ya either... or’ 

The particle ya, used before two or more different elements, has the meaning 
‘either ... or. There is just one example in the texts: 


ya yalhákah ya là ‘either he'll catch him, or not’ (96:3) 


Watson (2012: 297) gives additional examples. She also has examples of both 
walé ... walé and aw... aw with this meaning. 


124.6 a0... a0 either... or’ 
The particle ad can also be used to conjoin a set of two or more phrases, 
indicating uncertainty on the part of the speaker. This usage corresponds to 


English ‘either X or Y’ or ‘whether it be X or Y’. An example is: 


ad wazüm karš, wa-d wazum kársi troh ‘either (a person) gave a dollar or 
he gave two dollars’ (72:3) 


On the conditional particle ad, see § 13.4.2. 


12.2 Exclamations 


There are numerous exclamatory particles found in the texts. These include: 


bass ‘enough! that’s all’ haláy ‘let’s go" (see the comment 
bass man X ‘enough of X" to text 48:15) 

gadéwwan "let's go!’ (see $12.5.11) hase l- ‘far be it from (s.o.)"' 
his-táw ‘ok! l-aziz X'oh woe for X’ 


2 Ameaning ‘neither ... nor’ can be seen in the Arabic phrase used in text 46:19. 
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ma yoxálof ‘nevermind! (ya) háy (ya ) b- ‘welcome!’ 

asthol ‘goodbye!’ (lit. ‘go in good (followed by suffix or noun) 
fortune!) ya rayt (+ subj.) ‘would that! I 

wa-hth ‘oh!’ wish!’ (see § 7.1.3) 

wa-lu ‘even so! (see § 13.4.4) yaxx ‘ugh! 

xdyban ‘ok! fine!’ yéye ‘ok! 


Many of these can probably be considered Arabisms, like bass, hase [-, ma 
yaxalaf, wa-lu, ya hay(ya), and ya rayt. No doubt other such Arabic words are 
used by Mehri speakers. 

We also find the exclamatory particle yà used in a cry of lament or anger, as 
in: 


ya hamáy, ya hamáy ‘oh my mother, my mother!’ (65:13) 
ya aziz, ya aziz ‘oh Aziz, oh Aziz! (75:23) 

ya ‘azzatayn ‘oh, I’m so sorry!’ (85:24) 

ya aytáyl! ya báydi ‘you fox! You liar!’ (99:47) 


12.24 ‘Yes’and ‘No’ 

The basic word for ‘yes’ in Mehri is éhé, which is used to answer a direct 
question. A slightly more emphatic affirmative reply to a question is ya-hol ‘yes 
indeed! The exclamations yéye ‘ok!’ and his-taw ‘ok!, listed in § 12.2, indicate 
assent following a statement or command, rather than a reply to a question. 

For ‘no’, the basic word is lā, but more common in the texts is ábdan ‘no! 
no way! never!’, which is a borrowing of Arabic abadan ‘never, not at all’. For a 
more emphatic negative reply to a question, one can use ba-háw ‘no way! not 
at all!’ or barr ‘no way! never. 

The particle /awb, or its longer variant wa-ya lawb, can also be used for ‘no’, 
either when the intention is to contradict an earlier (positive) statement (as in 
the first two examples below), or in answer to a question with two alternatives 
(as in the last three examples below). It can mean 'yes' when contradicting a 
negative statement, as in the third, fourth, and fifth examples below. 


amandawkak dawdylat ... lawb, amandáwki ar gádoat ‘your rifle is old ... 
No, my rifle is good’ (39:3-4) 

nokona tikom bad gehamah. wa-ya lawb, ankén gehamah Tl come back to 
you the day after tomorrow. No, come back to us tomorrow' (44:4—5) 

ham al sen wardütan lā ... wa-ya lawb wərdūtən ‘if they aren't going to 
go down to the water ... Yes, they will indeed go down to the water’ 


(27:374) 
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het al tanofa la. lawb, hoh ar anofa ‘(Mother:) You are of no use. (Son:) 
Yes, I am indeed of use! (331-2) 

dak al höh là. wa-ya lawb ‘that wasn't me. Yes it was!’ (523314) 

thayman neslel aw nabk@ b-amkonan? lawb, anhom nəślēl ‘do you want us 
to move or remain in our place? No, let's move’ (29:17-18) 

hal ahad aw wahsuk? wa-ya lawb wahsdy ‘with someone, or by yourself? 
No, by myself’ (80:5-6) 

ddah da-yáwdag aw ber ardgas tah? lawb, adah da-yawdag ‘is he still 
breast-feeding, or have you already weaned him? No, he is still breast- 
feeding’ (101:15—-16) 


See § 12.5.13 for additional uses of the particle lawb. 


12.3 Vocatives 
The vocative particle in Mehri is à, for example: 


haddor, à habráy ‘be careful, my son!’ (22:44) 

à háybi, höh kask si ‘Father, I found something’ (37:22) 

hamem, à habanye ‘listen, my sons!’ (50:4) 

à gigen, wale takáyr ‘boy, can you read?’ (71:2) 

à darwis, thom talhom ‘hey dervish, do you want to jump?’ (42:48) 


When the definite article a- is present (§ 4.4), the vocative particle is nor- 
mally omitted. When the definite article A- is present, the vocative particle can 
optionally be omitted. Both cases tend to involve kinship terms with a 1cs pos- 
sessive suffix. Examples are: 


agáyti, fas bay ‘Sister, you've hurt me’ (24:27) 

agáy, amárkah ‘Brother, drink up!’ (59:8) 

háybi, wa-koh al harásk la ‘Father, why haven't you gotten married?’ 
(97:2) (cf. 37:22, above) 


There is one possible example of the Arabic vocative particle yd in the texts (ya 
haybi ‘father!’, 97:42), but it is more likely that ya here is used as part of a cry of 
excitement, similar to the cases of anger or lament described above in § 12.2. 
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12.4 Genitive Exponent d- (‘of’) 


The genitive exponent in Mehri is d-, corresponding to English ‘of’. This parti- 
cle, like the conjunction w- (see § 12.1.1) and the prepositions 5-, ^-, k-, and l- (see 
§ 8), is prefixed to the noun and often has the helping vowel a. Sometimes the 
consonant d assimilates to a following dental or sibilant; see further in § 2.1.7. 
The particle ð- is, with few exceptions (see § 4.6), the only way to express a gen- 
itive relationship with another noun. (On pronominal possession, see § 3.2.1). 
The nouns preceding and following the genitive exponent can be either defi- 
nite or indefinite. Examples are: 


habrit da-hokam ‘the daughter of the ruler’ or ‘the ruler's daughter’ (48:6) 
brit da-togar ‘a daughter of a merchant’ or ‘a merchant's daughter’ (75:1) 
habre d-agah ‘his brother's son’ (76:1) 

xah d-abdyt ‘the door of the house’ (75:8) 

arhabet da-hdybas ‘her father's town’ (48:33) 

addy à-ansáy ‘the scent of a human’ (63:8) 

agáyg 0-agaganot ‘the girl's husband’ (75:10) 

tet da-habré da-hokam ‘the ruler's son's wife’ (85:28) 

adora’ d-asoba’ d-agatah ‘the blood from [lit. of] his sister's finger’ (48:18) 


As demonstrated by the last two examples above, a string of multiple genitives 
is possible. 

Like English ‘of’ and similar particles in other languages, Mehri d- can also be 
used to indicate the materials from which something is made, to describe the 
contents of something, or to specify the particular type of something. Examples 
are: 


figon da-moh ‘a cup of water’ (37:24) 

gónyet d-ays ‘a sack of rice’ (98:4) 

togar da-ksawet ‘a cloth merchant’ (66:2) 

maston da-neéxal ‘an orchard of date-palms' (37:1) 
abáyr da-hamoh ‘the water well’ (48:2) 

haleb da-haráwn ‘the milking of the goats’ (47:2) 


3 Watson (2009) is a study of the genitive exponent d- and other genitive constructions in 
Yemeni Mehri. Further data and discussion can be found in Watson (2012). 
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As discussed in § 5.1, an adjective modifying the first member of a genitive 
phrase normally follows the entire phrase. Whether an adjective in such a 
position modifies the first or second member of the phrase, if not clear from 
gender/number agreement, must be gleaned from context. Examples are: 


habrit d-asayyod hanob ‘the older [lit. big] daughter of the fisherman’ 
(97:33) 

habre da-hokam akanndwn ‘the younger [lit. small] son of the ruler’ 
(97:46) 

hayb à-agigen aməráyý ‘the father of the sick boy’ (65:8) 


In the first example above, the adjective handb is feminine and so must modify 
habrit. But in the other two examples, the adjective agrees in gender and 
number with both nouns in the phrase. If context allowed it, these last two 
sentences could be translated instead as ‘the son of the young ruler’ and ‘the 
sick father of the boy’. 

As already discussed (§ 4.6), the genitive exponent is sometimes absent in 
partitive constructions. On the use of the genitive exponent d- following certain 
numbers, see § 9.1.4 and § 9.3. 


12.5 Miscellaneous Particles 


12.51 ad 

The temporal particle ad has a variety of meanings when used in a positive 
sentence, including ‘still’, ‘yet, ‘again’, and ‘while’, though ‘still’ is the most 
common of these. When ad means ‘still’, it is often followed by a pronominal 
suffix, in which case it has the following forms: 


sing. dual plural 
1C adi adki ddan 
2m ad(a )k adkam 
adki 
2f ads adkan 
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3m 


adah 


af 


adas 


adhi 


adham 


a(d)san* 


Some examples with the meaning ‘still’ are: 
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ad fátnak hexar da-nkayn ‘do you still remember the old man who came 


to us?’ (22:73) 


adoh lisan fakh da-warx ‘they still had half a month (left)’ (30:9) 


het adak kannáwn ‘you are still a child’ (34:8) 


a(d)san Sin wakona asrayn rawn ‘we still have about twenty goats’ (39:14) 


adi da-ttaldyk tis “I still regret it’ (53:6) 
adi bay ayasáyt ‘I still had the fear’ (54:15) 


ber dáxlam, his adham fáxra, al ahad manhem yabayd ‘they had vowed, 


when they were still together, that neither of them would lie’ (74:2) 


In about seventeen passages in the texts, ad (almost always followed by a suffix) 
is used in a dependent clause, where it has the meaning ‘while’ or ‘while still’. In 
a dozen of these cases, we simply find the set phrase ad- (+ suffix) lo-wtákomah, 
meaning something like ‘while like this’ or ‘while doing this’ ([o-wtákamoh ‘thus, 


in that way’). Examples are: 


adah éxawlul, nuka mawsé ‘while he was sitting, rain came’ (3:2) 
adham la-wtdkamah, nákam agayug ‘while they were like this, the men 


came’ (24:36) 


akofi ba-hanáfk adak hsaym ‘turn your self around while you still have 


(some) respect!’ (37:23) 


adoh la-wtákamah, sini $twot 0-akayoy ‘while he was doing this, he saw a 


fire of (some) spirits' (76:9) 


hom al-ghom ad say akasam ‘I want to go while it's still cool out’ (94:35) 
ads tagturi Sah, sakáwt lis habráts ‘while she was speaking with him, her 


daughter called to her' (99:45) 


In one passage (35:13), ad, without a suffix, is best translated as ‘yet’: 


4 Seethe comment to text 39:14. 
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ad wazyema tin sxof st ‘will you give us any milk yet?’ (35:13) 


In one passage, ad has the meaning ‘again’, a meaning that ad very often has 
in negative sentences (see § 13.2.4). It is used in combination with zoyad, as it 
often is in a negative sentence ($13.2.7): 


ham ad hawrádk hamoh domah zoyad, do-nawtágk ‘if you bring (your) 
animals to this water ever again, we will kill you’ (10:9) 


In a related use, dd can mean ‘another’ (in the sense of ‘an additional one’) or 
‘one more’, though examples are few: 


xotárkom ad yanké' máwsam man sarih ‘do you think another trading- 
boat will come again behind it?’ (4536) 

amáwr ad lang tat mahakbal ‘they said one more boat was coming’ 
(4537) 

höh ad ar mahétam hah Twill only spend one more night (waiting) for it’ 
(45:18) 


In conjunction with a subjunctive form of the verb wika ‘be’ plus another verb, 
ad has the meaning ‘perhaps; ‘might be’, or ‘could it be that’, always introducing 
a question. There are four examples in the texts: 


ad taka’ tabáyd ‘might you be lying?’ (34:16) 

ad yak@ ar da-yabáyd ‘perhaps it was someone who was lying [or: lies]? 
(5721) 

ad takam látgakam haméy ‘have you perhaps killed my mother?’ (65:13) 

ad takay danyit ‘could you perhaps be pregnant?’ (10127) 


Another occurrence of ad in a question may also have the meaning ‘perhaps’, 
though the context also would allow for a meaning ‘yet’: 


ad ahad śīni hazyan ‘has anyone seen our goats?’ (31:2) 
In a negative context, dd can mean ‘before’, a meaning which derives from the 


literal meaning *when not yet. On this, and all other uses of ad in a negative 
context, see § 13.2.4. 
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12.5.2 adámm- 

The particle adamm- is always used with a pronominal suffix, and it has the 
meaning ‘probably’. It is attested only once in the texts, with a 3ms suffix. The 
passage is: 


adammah bárah k-ahad gayran ‘he is probably with somebody else [lit. 
(someone) besides us]' (41:4) 


Forms of the other persons are as we expect, e.g., adammi ‘I probably’, adámmaos 
‘she probably’, etc. See Watson (2012: 376) for some additional examples. 


12.5.5 amma 

The particle amma, borrowed from Arabic, has the meaning ‘as for’ or ‘but’, used 
to stress a contrasting subject." Sometimes it can be omitted in translation. It 
appears about fifty times in the texts, often in combination with the conjunc- 
tion w-. Examples are: 


w-ámma agáyg kolon, $ah mandáwk 'as for the groom, he had a rifle' (9:8) 

ámma hoh, hatémk, wa-he rədd tawoli abdtah ‘me, I spent the night, and 
he went back to his house' (18:9) 

w-ámma bal haráwn, his alyek da-yantawhan, hawrüd házhe ‘and as for 
the goat-herder, when [or: while] those guys fought, he brought his 
goats to the water' (61:6) 

ámma tet, &xawollut bark aláng, w-agáyg kafud ‘the woman, she stayed 
on the boat, but the man went down' (7412) 


In some of the attested passages, ámma appears more than once, contrasting 
two or more explicit subjects (ámma ... w-dmma), as in: 


ámma tayt sarot, w-ámma tayt wakabut bark amkon ‘one stood (outside), 
and one entered the place' (2:3) 

ámma asoyag, Sawkuf ... w-ámma agáyg asáyf, $xawlül ‘as for the jeweler, 
he went to sleep ... As for the guest, he remained' (22:62) 

ámma hàráwn wə-həbēr, tkünan bisan $xof la... w-ámma abkar, tkunan 
bison asxof ‘as for the goats and the camels, they don't have milk ... 
As for the cows, they do have milk' (58:2) 


5 Watson (2012: 292) reports that Ali Musallam, the author of Johnstone's texts, recognized 
ámma as an Arabism, and that he used it significantly more than her other informants. 
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ámma troh rakboh barkeh, w-ámma tat rikob bark aláng ‘two rode in it 
[the canoe], and one rode in the boat' (60:6) 


In several texts (1, 2, 4, 71A), ámma serves to indicate more generally the 
beginning of a story. 

In text 75, ámma occurs three times in conjunction with the phrase man 
ataréf à-. The phrase men ataref ð- (cf. taréf ‘side’) is attested once meaning 
‘from among’ (see $8.22), but all together, w-ámma man ateref d- just means 
‘and now as for’: 


w-ámma man ataref ü-agáyg ‘and now as for the man’ (75:10, 12, 14) 


12.5.4 ar 

The very common particle ar has multiple meanings. It appears in ML under 
the root f (p. 26), where it is glossed as ‘but; just, only; except; indeed’, and again 
under the root gyr (p. 147), where it is glossed as ‘except, only, just; certainly’. 
It can have all of these meanings, as well as others, like ‘so’ and ‘unless’. One 
of the most common meanings of ar is ‘only, just’, used most often in positive 
sentences, for example: 


Say ar hē ‘1 have only him (2:4) 

hoh ar tat ‘Iam only one (person)' (20:12) 

ar hom al-Sáxbarham man ab'áyri ‘l only wanted to ask them about my 
camel’ (28:6) 

nüka ar ba-hitar ‘they bore only female kids’ (30:11) 

kusa ar kabs ‘he found only a lamb’ (37:13) 

maháwf ti ar man dar ass ‘you will pay me only after (some) difficulty’ 
(39:13) 

höh ar kannáwn ‘Tam only a child’ (48:30) 

dékamah ar halak ‘that’s only your shadow’ (95:10) 


On the combination dak ar, see $12.5.10. Sometimes ar meaning ‘only’ is used 
in conjunction with the negative element al (cf. French ne... que). The meaning 
is no different from when ar is used in a positive phrase. Examples are: 


al Stham ar het ‘they have only you’ (1818) 

Lad ar hoh ‘only I am left’ (64:27) (Lad < *al ad) 

hoh al Say ar domah ‘I have only this’ (73:5) 

hoh al Say ar hotari troh ‘I only have two kids’ (89:8) 

het al ayábk ar man batol ‘you only fainted from fear’ (9510) 
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hftuk adasdástah barhóh, w-al habkoh ar awzarah 'Berhoh took off his 
robe, and left on only his waist-cloth' (10418) 


Presumably from this use of ar meaning ‘only’ in combination with al, ar has 
developed into a pseudo-preposition meaning 'except' or 'but' in a negative 
sentence (using al ... lā or just lā). For example, the above sentence from 18:18 
translates as ‘they have only you; but this is semantically the same as ‘they 
do not have (anyone) except you’. We find that ar really does mean ‘except’ 
or ‘but’ in many cases; for example, a sentence like əl sis waled la ar he (36:3) 
really means ‘she had no children but him’, not the more literal ‘she had no 
children, only him’. However, that ar is grammatically not a preposition is 
proven by the fact that it can be followed by an independent pronoun or by 
another preposition. For further examples of ar used as a pseudo-preposition 
(and conjunction) ‘except; see § 8.1. 

Also very common in the texts is the use of ar to mean something like ‘really’, 
‘surely’, ‘indeed, or ‘certainly’. Some examples are: 


nahah ar anhom ‘we would really like to’ (28:14) 

het al tanofa la. lawb hoh ar anofa ‘(Mother:) You are of no use. (Son:) Yes, 
I am indeed of use!’ (331-2) 

ham ar ffkáwk, hoh hom ‘if he really lets you marry (me), I am willing’ 
(38:19) 

höh ar maháwf tik ‘I will indeed pay you’ (39:12) 

ham ar mathanak, maháwf tik ‘if you are really in trouble, I'll pay you’ 
(39:14) 

tshol ar gaze’ ‘you surely deserve payback’ (73:11) 

domah ar da-hoh ‘this is really mine’ (77:3) 

salomat yamoh ar ġályət luk ‘peace today (will be) expensive for you 
indeed’ (83:6) 

het ar mazzona yamoh ‘you will indeed smoke today’ (94:26) 


In a few passages in the text, this use of ar can be a bit awkward in English, and 
so it is probably best untranslated. Examples are: 


amanddwki ar gddat wa-rxdysat ‘my rifle is good and cheap’ (39:4) 
anhah ar bin asabar adah ‘we have patience still’ (73:4) 


At the beginning of an interrogative phrase (usually containing an interrogative 
pronoun or adverb), ar means something like ‘so’, ‘well’, or ‘but’. There are ten 
such occurrences in the texts. Some of these are: 
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ar ko het at-tagáwlak bay ‘so why are you looking at me? (22:25) 

ar tēti hd ‘so where is my wife?’ (37:12) 

ar da-handys hēśən ‘well what did you mean?’ (59:11) 

ar hégan man bahlit 'báxas da-roh’ ‘but what kind of word is báxas da- 
roh?' (8035) 

ar het thom tokser Saráfi ‘but you wanted to damage my honor?’ (85:36) 

ar hiboh thom tamol ‘so what do you want to do?’ (90:7) 


Before a verbal phrase, the particle ar can also function as a subordinating 
conjunction meaning ‘unless, in which case it is followed by the conjunction 
w- and a verb in the perfect. There are about a dozen examples in the texts. We 
also find aw used to mean ‘unless’, and it seems likely that this is a contraction 
of ar w-, rather than the conjunction aw (see § 12.1.3 for examples). Some of the 
attested examples of ar w- 'unless' are: 


da-l-awbddah, ar wa-tháym tarábam tī ‘I will shoot him, unless you want 
to give me safe passage’ (47:11) 

al thawrüd la ar wa-thom ba-kawwet ‘don't bring (them) down unless you 
want (to do so) by force' (64:3) 

tasos la, ar wa-sabtat ba-xatarak táwri troh ‘she won't wake up unless she 
is hit twice with a stick’ (65:11) 

semita tah lays la, ar wa-thaymi t$ákfi hal agáygi 1 won't sell it to you, 
unless you want to sleep with my husband' (85:29) 

al kadárk al-syer la ar wa-mázzak ‘I can't go on unless I smoke’ (94:26) 


This last use is similar to the use of ar as a conjunction 'except, discussed in 
§ 8.1. 


12.5.5 ‘dmlak 

The form %mlak is a 1cs perfect of the verb ‘ymal ‘do, make’, and so its basic 
meaning is ‘I did’ (e.g., 20:18). However, in idiomatic usage, ámlok or da-‘dmlak 
means ‘I think’. In this use, the form is sometimes reduced to mk or da-Smk, 
as noted already by Watson (2012: 94). The verb is followed by a direct object 
pronoun (see § 3.3), which serves as the subject or (less often) the object of the 
complement clause, even if that clause has an expressed nominal subject or an 
expressed object. Examples are: 


'ámlak tah agáyg asdtkah “q believe the man is truthful’ (23:21) 
amk tisan man his tawoh amaray ‘I think they are (this way) because 
they ate the grass’ (26:6) 
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'ámlok tisan tarhokan lā ‘I think they are not far away’ (28:2) 

'ámlok tisan thájyagan mastthal awárx domah ‘I think they will give birth 
at the end of this month’ (28:18)® 

émlak tah nakléh bawmah '1 think we'll leave him here’ (91:8) 

da- ámlak tis thaflat man Qáyri tawélikam ‘I think she will run away from 
me to you’ (94:22) 

'ámlok tah ber gahém’ ‘I think he already left’ (94:42) 


12.5.6 abob(ne) 

The particle abdb(ne) occurs just three times in the texts. It is used to make a 
plea or emphatic request, and means something like ‘please’ or ‘I beg you’ It 
is followed by a noun or independent pronoun, and then by a command. In 
the very limited evidence that we have, the longer form abobne is used before 
a pronoun, and the shorter ab0b is used before a noun. 


abobne tem, hágnam a$áyga ‘please warm up the pen’ (26:9) 
abob habráy, sémni ‘please, my son, obey me!’ (90:11) 
abobne tem, taklém tah báwmah Ia ‘please don't leave him here!’ (91:9) 


12.5.7 ber 

The particle ber (sometimes pronounced bar in fast speech) is extremely com- 
mon, appearing more than one hundred and seventy times in the texts. It oc- 
curs on its own, as well as with pronominal suffixes. The forms with suffixes are: 


sing. dual plural 

1C béri bárki báran 

2m bark barkam 
bárki 

2f bars bárkan 

3m barah barham 
bárhi 

af bars bársan 


6 Ali spelled this word ?mk in the Arabic-letter manuscript of this text, but read 3mlak on the 
audio recording. 
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This particle has several uses. In conjunction with a verb (nearly always a 
perfect), or in a non-verbal sentence, ber very often means ‘already’. If the sen- 
tence is non-verbal, ber is used with a pronominal suffix, while if the sentence 
is verbal, there is usually no suffix. Examples with the meaning 'already' are: 


ber tayábk mansen ‘I already had my fill of them’ (20:16) 

he ber karmuk watomah ‘he has already been so generous to you’ (22:52) 

höh ber amárk hük man fonohan ‘ already told you (that) before’ (24:53) 

agak ber mot wa-bér kaber ‘your brother has already died and been 
buried’ (40:10) 

höh béri $átwakak al-hdbye ‘I already miss my parents’ (20:63) 

agaganot bars b-abáyt ‘the girl is already in the house’ (48:9) 

ber tókkak akahwet ‘have you already drunk the coffee?’ (59:11) 

höh ber śábak ‘I am already full’ (73:6) 

mat awoden fegar, takay bars al-xah d-abdyt ‘when they call [lit. he calls] 
the dawn prayer, you should already be at the door of the house’ 
(75:8) 

het bark sebb saromah ‘you're a young man now already’ (89:15) 


Sometimes the word ‘already’ is superfluous in English, and the Mehri phrase 
containing ber is best translated with a simple perfect or pluperfect, as in: 


ber kawbih kabs ‘they have turned him into a lamb’ (40:7) 
béri d-amtdnyan tikam “I have been wishing for you (to come)’ (42:6) 


In the example from text 42:6, we see that the combination of ber and an 
imperfect with a prefixed d- corresponds to an English perfect progressive. 

If the verb preceded by ber refers to a past action relative to another verb in 
the sentence, then the former normally corresponds to an English pluperfect, 
but on occasion corresponds best to an English simple past. Examples are: 


hagür ber karoh moh ‘the slave had already hidden water’ (5:2) 

hankur ad-sé fawtut wa-bér $atot amolah kállah ‘he realized that she had 
run away, and had taken all his wealth’ (22:70) 

ber sakak tik, w-amárk háyni ‘I (had) called you, and you said to me’ 
(20:19) 


In combination with the preposition h-, ber refers to an elapsed duration of 
time, as in: 
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ber háyni sét man sékani ‘T have already been (away) a long time from my 
family' (31:4) 
ber háyni sét manhem ʻI have been (away) a long time from them’ (44:2) 
ber hük s&t wa-het b-agarbet? ber háyni wakona xáymoh sandyn ‘were 
you abroad for a long time? I was (away) for about five years’ (57— 
2 
) 
bér háyni asari troh xəlë “I have been alone [or: hungry] for two nights’ 
(63:4) 


A second very common use of ber, and one that seems to be an extension of the 
previous meaning, is its use in temporal clauses (813.5.3), following Ais, mat, te, 
or te his. If a temporal clause is non-verbal and has a pronominal subject, then 
ber (with a suffix) is required as a placeholder for the subject. We find ber used 
in verbal temporal clauses as well, usually indicating a perfect or pluperfect. 
Some examples are: 


his béri bark amorkeb, dahfati tet galdydat ‘after I was in the boat, a fat 
woman smacked me’ (40:25) 

abkar bar his ber haláwbsan ‘the cows went away after they had milked 
them’ (35:7) 

mat barsan bark hamoh, śəlēl xalawkisan ‘when they are (already) in the 
water, pick up their clothes’ (37:3) 

mat ber tawoh, sakah ‘after he has eaten, call him’ (22:88) 

te bórhom $yex, hámam ba-hokam d-agzdyrat ‘when they were big, they 
heard about the ruler of the island’ (74:8) 

te asar ber habu Sawkif, tawoh gayg yasawkuf ‘then when the people had 
gone to sleep (one) night, they [witches] came to a man who was 
sleeping’ (2:2) 

siroh te barhi ba-k@ tat ‘they went until they were in a certain place’ 
(72:3) 

te his bórhom ba-horam, kiisam gayg awer ‘then when they were on the 
road, they found a blind man’ (46:9) 


Further examples of ber in temporal clauses, along with additional discussion, 
can be found in § 13.5.3 and its subsections. 
In a very few cases, ber is found after other particles or expressions: 


adammah bárah k-ahad gayran ‘he is probably with somebody else [lit. 
(someone) besides us]' (41:4) 
akiran béri hal haméy ‘I wish I was with my mother’ (42:23) 
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Safi béri bark amk d-abkar ‘as it happened, I was in the middle of the 
cows' (47:5) 


A third use of ber is in conjunction with the verb hom ‘want’ (see $ 7.3.4), 
together with which it means ‘be about to’ or ‘nearly’. This combination is found 
only about eight times in the texts. Some of these attestations are: 


béri hom l-awbdds ‘I was about to shoot her’ (5433) 

ba-xáyr, wa-bórs thom thahkat ‘(the camel) is well, and it is about to give 
birth’ (63:15) 

bárah yahom yamet ‘he was about to die’ (or: ‘he was nearly dead’) (75:18) 

kask agayg deh bárah yahom yahwéh “I found this man about to fall’ (77:6) 

kaliyé tah te, bórah yahom yasyer, mosanharüten bah ‘we'll leave it until, 
when he is about to go, we'll lodge a complaint against him’ (91:26) 


On the use of ber to express possibility, usually two contrasting possibilities, 
see Watson (2012: 373). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that in Jibbali and Soqotri, the cognate ber 
is treated as a verb, rather than as a particle, and takes the suffixes of a verb in 
the perfect. This is one of the morphological isoglosses that distinguishes the 
Eastern and Western branches of the Modern South Arabian language family.” 


12.5.8 dawn- 

The particle dáwn-, always used with a second person object suffix (e.g., 2ms 
dáwnak, 2mp dáwnkam), can be translated as an imperative ‘take!’ The prepo- 
sition b- is required before the object. Following are all of the examples in the 
texts: 


dáwnok bihan ‘take them! (20:50) 
dawnak het b-ahkdwmat ‘you take the kingdom!’ (20:78) 
dáwnak b-ahkámti ‘take my kingdom!’ (42:51) 


The example from 20:50 comes in response to someone who used the com- 
mand (a )ndoh ‘give!’ (see below, § 12.5.17). The form dawnak is likely a borrowing 
of Arabic dünaka ‘take! here you are!’ (with a 2ms object suffix).? 


7 Seethe discussion, with a list of forms from four MSA languages, in Rubin (2015b: 325-326). 
8 Watson (2012: 135) seems to suggest that dáwn- a frozen imperative (her wording is ambigu- 
ous), but then the suffix -k would not make sense. 
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12.5.9 ðe 

The particle de has relatively little function. It is found six times in the texts, 
three of these before an interrogative word, and always at the beginning of a 
phrase. In an interrogative sentence, it seems to correspond to English *well' or 
‘but’ as a sort of introductory particle in questions like ‘but why?’ or ‘well who?" 
Ina declarative statement, it seems only to add a slight emphasis. The attested 
examples are: 


de höh Sagék Tm in a hurry’ (27:27; 28:12) 

de mon habarkisan h-aba‘yor ar hambardwtan ‘well, who would have 
made them kneel for the male camels except children?’ (29:6) 

de hoh ber gazdmk fonah ‘well, I already swore earlier!’ (3113) 

de ko het watomah ‘but why are you (doing) like this?’ (59:6) 

de wa-koh awtdkamah ‘well, why (did you do) that?’ (71:3) 


Watson (2012: 79), who gives an example in which de precedes the interroga- 
tive hégan ‘what?’, equates this particle with the short form of the masculine 
singular demonstrative, deh. This might be true historically, but it is worth not- 
ing that Ali Musallam consistently spelled this particle 15 (without a final -4), 
while the demonstrative he consistently spelled 03 (with a final -A). 


12.5.10 dak 

The particle dak, which is probably to be connected with the far demonstra- 
tive dek/dak (see § 3.4), can be used as an introductory particle, equivalent 
to English ‘it’s (just) that’ or ‘it’s because’. It occurs seven times in the texts 
with this meaning, all but once in combination with the particle ar ‘only, just’ 
(§ 12.5.4). Examples are: 


dak ar ahad mankem gabb anxahe ‘it’s because one of you defecated 
under it' (316) 

dak ar alhakdysan habur ‘it’s just that the cold has got to [lit. caught] 
them' (26:9) 

dak ar nahdgkan ‘it’s just that you were playing’ (26:16) 

dak ar het thadndyni ‘it’s just that you're suspicious [or: imagining 
(things)]' (64:17) 

dak tkun tagturi k-agennáwnse ‘it's just that she is conversing with her 
jinns' (65:11) 

dak ar yassak ‘it’s just that you're afraid’ (91:19; 95:8) 
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There is an eighth occurrence of dak, which seems to mean something like 
‘just as. It is not clear if it should be interpreted as the same particle dak 
discussed above: 


lawb tomar het dak háybok yomar ‘truly, you sing just as your father sings’ 
(52:1) 


12.541 gadéwwon 

The particle gadéwwan has the meaning ‘let's go!’ or ‘come onl. It can be used 
by itself, with a following prepositional phrase, or with a 1cp subjunctive verb. 
Some examples of its use are: 


amur htham, “gadéwwan’ ‘he said to them, "Let's go!” (19:13) 

gadéwwan, mahisan tik "let's go, ll show you! (65:8) 

amáwr, “gadéwwan tawoli séra’!” amitr, “gadéwwan!” ‘they said, "let's go to 
the judge!” He said, "Let's go!"' (23:11) 

gadéwwan hal ahkáwmoet "let's go to the authorities!’ (46:14) 

gadéwwan tawoli habu "let's go to the people!’ (77:4) 

gadéwwan tawéhe "let's go to him!’ (94:47) 

gadéwwan nəśné "let's go see!’ (3:16) 

gadéwwan natbés ‘let's go follow her!’ (94:22) 


There is also a singular form gadéw 'go!, attested once in the texts (106:3), and 
a dual form gadéwki "let's go; which does not show up in the texts. Historically, 
gadéwwan and gadéwki appear to be 1cp and 1cd perfects, respectively, despite 
their unusual conjugations,? while gadéw may be an archaic imperative form 
(Watson 2012: 96, 135). 

There is a related G-Stem verb gadoh (root gdw), but it has the more narrow 
meaning ‘die, perish’; it is missing from ML, but attested in Watson (2012: 83). 
The Jibbali cognate agád and the Soqotri cognate ‘od, which come from the 
metathesized root wgd, both have a more general meaning ‘go’. 

The particle /aláy, used just once in the texts (48:15), seems to be a synonym 
of gadéwwan. 


9 The form gadéwwan comes from “gadéwan, that is, gadéw + the 1cp suffix -an. However, the 
sequence -éwan (syllabified -é/van) would have a short vowel in a stressed open syllable, 
which is not allowed. Therefore, the form is realized gadéwwan. See further in § 2.2. 
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12.5.12. hak 

The particle hàk means ‘here you are!. The form is really Aã- plus a 2ms object 
subject. To a woman, one would say has, and to a group, hakam (m.) or hakan 
(f.).!0 In the texts, we find only the 2ms form Adak (83:6). It is unclear whether 
or not Mehri hàk is etymologically related to Jibbali Aik ( JLO, 812.510), but a 
connection with Arabic haka (mp hakum) seems likely. 


12.5.13 lawb 

As discussed in § 12.2.1, lawb can be used as an interjection to contradict another 
statement, in which case it is usually translated as ‘yes’ or ‘no’. The particle /awb 
(or the longer form wa-ya lawb) can also be used at the beginning of a clause to 
mean ‘truly’, ‘indeed’, or ‘certainly’. Examples from the texts are: 


lawb tomar het dak háybok yomar ‘truly, you sing just as your father sings’ 
(52:1) 

lawb ffarhk tin ‘you have truly made us happy’ (57:13) 

lawb yamaram amharéh ‘truly, the Mehris (can) sing’ (84:5) 

lawb suk amel gid ‘indeed you have a good field’ (91:9) 

wa-hih, lawb gazekam xayr ‘oh, thank you indeed’ (28:20) 

wa-hih, lawb fátnak ‘oh, I do indeed remember him’ (57:14) 


In one passage, lawb is used within a clause, rather than at its beginning: 


agayug lawb habtam hitar ‘the men have certainly kept the kids away 
(too) long’ (26:9) 


The use of lawb as ‘indeed’ is certainly related historically to the use described 
in § 12.2.1. In cases where lawb is used to contradict a negative statement (see 
§ 12.2.1 for examples), ‘indeed’ sometimes works as a translation just as well as 


[ $ 


yes. 


12.5.44 l£zom 

The indeclinable particle /ézam (< Arabic lazim), has the meaning of ‘must’, 
‘have to’, or ‘it is necessary that’ It is usually followed by a subjunctive verb 
or, to make explicit a future obligation (‘will have to’), a future. It can also be 
used simply on its own, with or without a following non-verbal phrase. Some 
examples from the texts are: 


10 A Watson (2012: 135) transcribes the plural forms with a geminate k. 
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lézam Lashot hikam ‘I must slaughter for you’ (4:6) 

l£zam (l-)ardéh bah ráwram 'I must throw him into the sea’ (20:27) 
[£zam naftek ‘we must leave’ (34:31) 

lézam tartáyk háyni awarkat dimah ‘you must read this paper for me’ 


(85:18) 
lezam amnédam yaká' sah afkoráyyot ‘a man has to have consideration’ 
(98:10) 


lezam dakyera haybátk ‘they will have to mention your camel’ (63:6) 

lézam a'i$ek hanin ‘your dinner must be at our place’ (22:57) 

lezam afsekom handy ‘you must have lunch with me (lit. ‘your lunch 
must [be] by me’) (36:19) 


In one passage we find /ézam followed by the imperfect yakun. This anomalous 
verb has no subjunctive (§ 13.1.2), but we might have expected the subjunctive 
of wika here instead (cf. the passage above from text 98:10). 


lézam yokün tamom ‘there must be an even number’ (71A:1) 


12.515 makonnáy 

The particle makannáy occurs just four times in the texts," and its exact tran- 
scription is somewhat uncertain. Of the four occurrences, two are from texts 
for which I found no audio, and a third has audio that is hard to hear, even 
at slow speed. Johnstone's transcriptions in the Roman-letter manuscripts are 
also inconsistent, and do not seem to match the audio. Compare Johnstone's 
transcriptions with the forms heard on the audio: 


Johnstone audio 
8r3 makann(i)? ^ màkannáy 
891 makanni makénay? 
100:7 mákennóy (none found) 
1021  makennóy (none found) 


Watson (2012: 292) lists the forms makan, makani, and makanay, and adds 
(p. 289, n. 13) that she found no evidence of a geminate n. 


11 The rarity of this particle in the texts seems to be due to the preference of Ali Musallam 
for ámma, and it may not be typical of Mehri speakers in general. According to Watson 
(2012: 292), some speakers use it more frequently. 

12  Inthemargin of the manuscript, above the (i), Johnstone added the note “optional”. 
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Whatever its exact form in the texts, it can be used, like dmma (see § 12.5.3) 
to emphasize a contrastive subject, as in: 


atem antakdyl. mākənnáy höh, wakona k-habér ‘you choose. As for me, I 
will be with the camels’ (102:1) 


It can also be used to mark the beginning of a story, or a new section of a story, 
similar to dmma. But while ámma is normally followed by a noun, makanndy 
is followed by other types of words. The combination of makanndy plus xatarat 
(tayt) ‘once’ can be translated as ‘now once ...' In the texts, the adverb xatarat 
is much more often used by itself at the beginning of a story, with little to no 
difference in meaning (e.g., 493; 74:1). The remaining examples of makanndy 
from the texts are: 


wa-makonnáy xatarat kalut lin gayg now once a man told us’ (81:3) 

makanndy xatarat tayt 0-awxafan b-a$áyga dékamah ‘now once we were 
camped in that shelter’ (89:1) 

wa-makanndy ham ahad harus ba-gaggit ‘now if someone marries a 
young girl’ (100:7) 


It is perhaps passages like those we see in texts 100:7 and 102:1 that led Watson 
(2012: 131) to list makannáy as a variant of walakan ‘but’, though Watson also 
recognizes the other above meanings of the particle. 


12.5.46 moh 
The particle moh occurs just two times in the texts,? and it is hard to assign it 
an exact meaning. The attested examples are: 


amer moh ‘please sing! (52:3) 
fion moh ‘please remember!’ (57:13) 


13 Another example of mõh appeared in Stroomer's edition of text 60:13, based on John- 
stone's Roman-letter manuscript. That edition has mo nha sxawlilan ‘we stayed indeed’. 
This line also appears in ML (s.v. m’), where it is translated ‘well we stayed’. That passage 
is also probably why ML has the definition ‘well; indeed’. In fact, as the original Arabic- 
letter manuscript and audio recording prove, the correct transcription here is wa-nhah 
sxawlulan ‘and we stayed’. 
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In both of these examples, moh follows an imperative. Based on the context 
of the stories, moh seems to add emphasis or urgency to the imperative, and so 
I have suggested a translation ‘please’. It is also possible that it adds a sense 
of urgency rather than politeness, closer to something like ‘well, sing then”. 
Overall, it seems that moh has little semantic value. 

In ML (s.v. m) it is suggested that Mehri moh (which Johnstone transcribed 
mo) is cognate with Jibbali mor ‘ok’ (and its longer form mágor). As mentioned 
already in JLO (p. 311), this idea is highly improbable. A more likely cognate is 
the Jibbali particle &/un (JLO, § 12.5.2). 


12.517 (a)ndoh 

The particle (a)ndoh is used like an imperative, and is historically probably a 
frozen imperative form, perhaps connected with the Semitic root ndn/ntn 'give. 
When followed by a noun or pronominal object suffix, it has the meaning 'give 
here! or ‘give me!’, but when followed by a subjunctive verb, it has the meaning 
‘let me!. Unlike a regular imperative, however, it does not conjugate for gender 
or number. The examples of this particle from the texts are: 


andoh adgoráyti ‘give me my bean!’ (1:6) 

wa-ndoh mans asdygat ‘give me your jewelry [lit. the jewelry from you]! 
(3:5) 

wa-ndoh amandawk ‘give me the rifle" (20:49) 

andoham ‘give them to me! (24:7) 

andoh fo'ómke ‘give me your feet!’ (24:28) 

wa-ndoh l-aktas let me cut you! (75:18) 

andoh al-sné xatt ‘let me see the letter!’ (75:21) 


12.518 Ssaf(f) 

The particle saf(f), which occurs roughly twenty times in the texts, has the 
meaning ‘it (so) happened/turned out that’ or ‘as it (so) happened/turned out’ 
(or the present tense equivalents of these phrases). The bare form saff is used 
when it is followed by a nominal subject, but it takes a pronominal suffix (with 
the base $af-) when the subject precedes or is otherwise unexpressed. Following 
are some examples from the texts: 


wa-haynit $áfson sawehar ‘and it so happened that the women were 
witches’ (15:4) 

domah ba nawas. śáfəh sahh ‘this is Ba Newas. It turns out he’s alive’ 
(20:56) 

wa-sdafham gannawn ‘and it so happens they were jinns' (37:7) 
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wa-saff $atáyh sawehor ‘it turned out that witches got hold of him’ (40:2) 

wa-saff tet da-hatamut dar akobar 0-agas ‘and it so happened that a 
woman was spending the night by the grave of her brother’ (54:9) 

Saff tet, his $anyáti, gibut man ayosáyt ‘it turns out the woman, when she 
saw me, she fainted from fear’ (54:11) 


In one example from the texts it has the meaning ‘probably’: 


Safk tagorab höh əştáwt agáwfi ‘you probably know I have pain in my 
chest’ (10110) 


This particle $af(f) is to be distinguished from the noun aff (pl. sfutan) ‘track, 
footprint’ (e.g., 32:7; 64:12), but it is possible that they are related.!^ On the audio 
recordings, the suffixed form sdffah ‘his tracks’ (e.g., 32:7) is distinct from sdfah 
‘jt turns out he’ (< safh, e.g., 20:56). 


12.5.19 tóww- 

The particle tóww- occurs in the texts mainly with second-person pronominal 
suffixes, and is followed by a verb in the subjunctive.!5 It has the meaning of 
‘must’, ‘ought to’, or ‘should’. 


tawwakam tsméham ti ‘you must excuse me’ (24:41) 

tówwok (t)saber lay te akayd ‘you need to give me respite until the 
summer’ (39:12) 

tówwok tamol háyni marawf ‘you must do me a favor’ (46:2) 

tówwos takfedi man Qáyri ‘you must get down off me’ (46:5) 

tówwakom ar tsmeham (ay ‘you really ought to allow me’ (64:2) 

tówwak tsami ‘you should spare me’ (83:5) 


In one case tóww- is used independently, with the verb implied: 


amorüt tétah, “da-yassak tis man takd thom tatyon lin.” amir agayg, 
"tówwas la" ‘his wife said, “I am afraid that she might want to inform 
on us.” The man said, “She shouldn't"' (94:39-40) 


14 Watson and Al-Mahri (2017: 96) report that native speakers make this connection, but I 
suspect a folk etymology. Antoine Lonnet (p.c.) suggests that saf(f) could be a borrowing 
of colloquial Arabic saf ‘he saw’. 


15 Watson (2012: 130, 391) has a couple of examples with first-person suffixes. 
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The particle tóww- is probably to be connected with the adverb taw ‘well’ 
(810.4) and the second element of the exclamation is-táw 'ok!.!6 

The form wato- listed in ML (s.v. wt), and appearing once in Stroomer's 
edition of the texts (64:2) is a mistake. In fact, what Johnstone analyzed at 
wato- is simply the conjunction w- plus the particle tóww. Additional proof 
(besides the manuscript and audio evidence for the pronunciation of the form 
in text 64:2), is that the Jibbali parallel version to Mehri text 64:2 has tokum, 
corresponding exactly to Mehri tówwakam. 


12.5.20 wogob 

The particle wogab (« Arabic wajib) is followed by a subjunctive verb and has 
the meaning ‘it is proper that, ‘it is obligatory that’, ‘ought to’, or ‘should’. Person 
is indicated either with a suffixed pronoun attached directly to wogab (which 
has the base (a)wágb- before suffixes) or with the preposition /- plus a suffixed 
pronoun." In the examples from the texts, the former is used exclusively in 
negative statements, and the latter exclusively in positive statements. The 
examples from the texts are: 


nahah wogab lin nashot hük ‘it is obligatory for us to slaughter for you’ 
(3114) 

wogab lin ankber amaldwtag ‘we should bury the dead’ (64:28) 

al wágabkam la tawtegam moknáyw man todi ‘you shouldn't kill a baby at 
the breast' (64:25) 

al wágabkam (t)syeram wa-takleém amaláwtag watomah la ‘you shouldn't 
go and leave the dead like this’ (64:26) 

al awagabkam lā tatafam lay ba-házyan ‘you shouldn't frighten our goats 
on me’ (70:2) 

awágbak tslébi la wa-tfásli bark habu ‘you shouldn't disarm me and 
embarrass me among the people’ (76:18) 


We see in the last four examples above that a clause with wogab can be negated 
in more than one way. In 76:8, al is omitted. In 64:25 and 70:2, là immediately 
follows the suffixed form of wogab. In 64:26 and 76:18, là comes at the end of 
the clause. 


16  SeeLonnet (2003: 422—423) for discussion. 
17 The use of l- with wogab in Mehri corresponds to the use of ala with wajib in Arabic. 
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12.5.21 walé 

The use of walé as a conjunction ‘or; or else’ was treated above (§ 12.1.4). The 
same particle can also be used to mean ‘maybe’ or ‘perhaps’, though there are 
only a few examples in the texts. Among the clearest of these are: 


walé alhok amáwsam ‘perhaps I'll catch the trading-boat’ (45:12) 
walé rábbak yasaman ti ‘perhaps the Lord will protect me’ (36:3) 
walé akosa ahad yamzuz ‘perhaps I'll find someone who smokes’ (94:25) 


Presumably derived from this usage, wəlē can also be used at the beginning of 
a phrase as a sort of interrogative particle, similar in use to Arabic 'a- or Biblical 
Hebrew /a-. There are a dozen or so examples in the texts. We can ignore the 
particle in translation, or we can again use ‘maybe’ or ‘perhaps’, with no real 
change in meaning: 


walé káskom matwé si ‘did you find any grazing?’ (26:14; 29:3) 
wel $t ayd ‘are there any sardines?’ (27:9) 

walé ahad ankaykam ‘has anyone come to you?’ (45:5) 

walé amáwsam nuka ‘has the trading boat come?’ (45:14) 
walé sinak habrdy ‘did you perhaps see my son?’ (57:5) 

à gigen, walé takáyr ‘boy, can you read? (71:2) 


Far more often, however, a declarative is made into an interrogative simply by 
intonation of voice, with no special particle necessary. See further in § 13.6. 


12.5.22. xaf 

The particle xa@f means something like ‘I think, ‘maybe’, or ‘it might be. Watson 
(2012: 375), who connects the particle with the Arabic verb xafa ‘fear’, says that 
this particle “conveys the speaker's hesitation in committing to the truth of a 
proposition" Her description fits the one attested example in the texts: 


ba-xáyr he wa-da-yaxawdam, walakan xaf his al xasáwb ba-si la, da-hanoh 
yaftek ‘he is fine, and working, but I think maybe since he has not sent 
anything, he intends to leave’ (57:8) 
The above passage is parallel with Jibbali text 8:8, in which we find the Jibbali 


verb ethumk ‘maybe; I think’. The same use of xaf is attested in Hobyot.!? 


18 Cf. HV, pp. 145, 177, 283, 284. 
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12.5.23 yómkon 

The particle yómkon (< Arabic yumkin) means ‘perhaps’ or ‘maybe’. It is nor- 
mally followed by a subjunctive verb or, when indicating a simple past, a per- 
fect. It can also be used in a non-verbal sentence. Examples are: 


yóámken harek ‘maybe it was stolen’ (23:4) 

yóámken tagreb agaroyah ‘maybe you know his language’ (34:26) 

yóámken yanké ‘maybe he'll come’ (41:4) 

yóámken hük amatlawbak la ‘maybe you don't get what you want [lit. your 
desire ]’ (43:4) 

ydmkan xaláws manin ‘maybe they couldn't find us’ (64:15) 

ydmkan L-onké hah b-ahad yadbéhah ‘maybe I would bring to it someone 
to collect it’ (77:4) 


CHAPTER 13 


Some Syntactic Features 


131 . Copular (Non-Verbal) Sentences 


Mehri, like many other Semitic languages, does not make use of a verb ‘be’ in the 
present tense. Instead, subject and predicate are simply juxtaposed. Examples 
are: 


höh gayg fokáyr 1 am a poor man’ (91:3) 

het gayg háywal ‘you are a crazy man’ (98:7) 

domah amfteh, wa-sen bark agarfet dayk ‘this is the key, and they are in 
that room’ (22:97) 

dimah teti ‘this is my wife’ (46:16) 

alyomah habdnye, wa-het agdygi ‘these are my sons, and you are my 
husband’ (74:23) 

báwmah kal śtīyən goli ‘here everything is expensive’ (18:15) 

agigen kowáy wa-xfáyf ‘the boy was strong and fast’ (42:2) 

wo-ttet da-kdlatk luk bts habrit da-hokam ‘and the woman that I told you 
about is the daughter of the ruler’ (22:31) 

hábke bark agannét ‘your parents are in Paradise’ (20:70) 

ko het báwmah ‘why are you here?’ (3:10) 

hiboh $awr ‘what's the plan?’ (6:6) 

hégan halátah ‘what is its description?’ (28:7) 

hó a'isey ‘where is my dinner?’ (42:34) 


In copular sentences, an interrogative can come in either the subject position, 
as in the last four examples above, or in the predicate, as in the following three 
examples (see also § 13.6): 


het mon *who are you?' (20:68) 
tēti hd ‘where is my wife?’ (37:12) 
Says hésan ‘what do you have?’ (94:45) 


Occasionally, in place of a copula, we find a personal pronoun placed between 
the subject and predicate. This happens most often when the subject is an inde- 
pendent relative clause, when the predicate is modified by a relative clause, 
when an adverb separates the subject and predicate, or when the whole clause 
is negated, as in: 


€ AARON D. RUBIN, 2018 | DOI:10.1163/9789004362475_014 
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alhan kask naxase he da-hoh ‘whatever I find under it is mine’ (67:8) 

domah he asoyag da-wkub ‘that [lit. this] is the jeweler that has come in’ 
(22:87) 

domah he agigen da-sat tetk ‘this is the boy who took your wife’ (22:89) 

házikam yelloh sen ba-hawodi dth ‘last night your goats were in this 
valley' (31:3) 

domah al he šáġli la ‘this is not my intention’ (22:22) 

agelet al he manáy là 'the mistake is not from me' (36:30) 

domah he amkasáwdi ‘this is my reason’ (22:30) (but cf. dimah tēti ‘this is 
my wife, 46:16) 


A copula is normally missing from past tense contexts as well, for example: 


hagür boyar ‘the slave was a liar’ (5:12) 

agigen raháym ‘the boy was beautiful’ (22:1) 

háybi fakdyr ‘my father was poor’ (34:4) 

agay $ox bo-katár ‘my big (older) brother was in Qatar’ (34:20) 

arhabet bis xawr, wa-xáwr kasam ‘the town had [lit: in it (was) ] a lagoon, 
and the lagoon was cold’ (36:1) 

agáyg mahráy ‘the man was a Mehri' (69:2) 

halats al se gádot là ‘its condition was not good’ (83:1) 


For more examples of the lack of a present or past copula in ‘have’ sentences 
(like the first half of the example from text 36:1, above), see § 13.3.1. 


13.1.1 The Verb wika 
The verb wika can mean ‘be’, however it is rarely used as a simple copula. Much 
more often, it has the sense ‘stay’, ‘become’, or ‘happen, take place’! for example: 


wika k-harawn 'he stayed with the goats' (14A:5) 

höh wakona k-haráwn ‘I will stay with the goats’ (3:5) 

háybi yawoka k-haráwn ‘my father would stay with the goats’ (89:2) 

atem wakiyé b-amkonkam, aw $alyela? nahah wakiye b-amkonan te 
gehamah ‘will you be [or: stay] in your (current) place, or will you 
move? We'll be in our place until tomorrow’ (96:4—5) 

wika raháym k-habu man dar táyber d-akedor ‘he was [or: became] nice 
to people after the breaking of the pots' (35:23) 


1 InArabic, the verb waqa'a has the basic meanings ‘fall’ and ‘happen, take place’. No doubt the 
Arabic semantics have influenced the usage in Mehri. 
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wákak ba-xayr ‘I became well’ (25:16) 

wakona ba-xayr ‘he'll get well’ (10119) 

man Qàr xatarat ddkamah, wákam ‘aysor ‘after that time, they were [or: 
became] friends' (61:9) 

wika luk st ‘has something happened to you?’ (42:7) 

ktebam háyni kal styan ad-wtka ‘write down for me everything that 
happens’ (66:1) 

his wakot hagmet ‘when the attack took place’ (69:7) 

het wakona malek b-agzdyrat dimah ‘you'll become king on this island’ 
(74:4) 

domah agigen wakona axdyr mandy mat akawr ‘this boy will be better 
than me when he grows up’ (76:12) 

lu amnedam yahdwsab alhan wakona lah ‘if man thought about all that 
will happen to him’ (98:11) 


In a past existential phrase (‘there was/were’), the presence or absence of the 
verb wika is semantically predictable. For a true existential, when the phrase 
‘there was/were’ can be replaced with ‘there existed’, no verb is needed? 


xatarat gayg ‘once there was a man’ (15:1) 

al St $áyga karáyb là ‘there wasn't any shelter nearby’ (17:12) 

xatarat hokam ba-rhabet ‘once there was a ruler in a town’ (36:1) 
bark sekan dékamah gayg ‘in that community there was a man’ (93:1) 


When an existential ‘there was/were’ can be replaced with ‘there happened/ 
took place’, then wika is used: 


te aser tat, wika Sarh b-arhabet ‘then one evening, there was a dance- 
party in the town' (37:9) 

sanet tayt wakot háwrat ‘one year there was a drought’ (61:1) 

al wika harb st lā ‘there hasn't been any war’ (104:28) 


The verb wika is really only used as a copula in two environments. The first 
is when a subjunctive is required because of meaning (i.e., ‘should be’ or 
‘might be’ as in the first three examples below) or syntax (i.e., functioning as a 
dependent verb, as in the last three examples below): 


2 On the use of si in negative or interrogative existential phrases, see § 3.5.2. 
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saromah het taka’ ü-awbádk tat ‘now you should (pretend to) be one who 
has shot someone’ (72:4) 

mat awoden fegar, takay bars al-xah d-abdyt ‘when they call [lit. he calls] 
the dawn prayer, you should already be at the door of the house’ 
(75:8) 

ad takay danyit ‘might you be pregnant?’ (101:17) 

al yagob ahad yak@ his tah la ‘he didn't like anyone to be like him’ (76:11) 

anhom tat yaká' háywel ‘let’s one of us be crazy’ (91:6) 

hthámk tah yak@ man xasdmyan ‘J think he might be from our enemies’ 
(94:42) 


The second environment in which wika is used as a copula is in the protasis or 
apodosis of a conditional sentence, although in these cases ‘become’ often fits 
the context. Examples are: 


wa-hoh, hàm abeli yahom, wakona sah rahaym ‘and I, if God wills, will be 
good to him’ (18:17) 

ham agaroyas wika satk, ake‘yot amsgaret, wakona agaroyas satk ‘if her 
words are true, (then) the second spirit-woman, her words will be 
true’ (68:13) 


However, we can also find examples of a missing copula in a conditional 
sentence, such as: 


lu əl he háywel la, al yashaytan haybátah la ‘if he wasn't crazy, he wouldn't 
have slaughtered his camel’ (55:7) 


The verb wika is also attested with a few other meanings. In about a half dozen 
passages (three of them in text 99), wika means something like ‘reach, get 
to’, ‘happen/come upon; or ‘wind up (in/at/on), meanings the Arabic cognate 
waqa‘a also has. A few of these passages are: 


te wákak dar agarezah ‘then I happened upon his testicle’ (9116) 

Jorr akáysor, wa-wika dar asawor ‘the leopard jumped, and he got to the 
(other) rock’ (99:20; cf. also 99:19) 

afud akáysar ... wa-wika bark amsayol ‘the leopard jumped ... and he 
wound up in the valley-bottom' (99:24) 

wika ltham hazdyz ‘a strong wind came upon them (103:1) 
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In one place, followed by a dependent (subjunctive) verb, it means ‘begin’: 
wika he yansárxof ‘he began to slip away’ (69:4) 
And in one place we find the idiom wika hal ‘to become a wife to’: 
wakot hal gayg ‘she became the wife of a man’ (74:10) 


The masculine singular future-tense form wakona can mean ‘about, approxi- 
mately’ or ‘perhaps, maybe’; see further in §10.5. On the use of wika in com- 
pound verb tenses, see § 7.1.9. And on the use of a subjunctive form of the verb 
wika in conjunction with the particle ad, see § 12.5.1. 


131.2 The Verb yokun 

The verb yakun, like hom (see § 7.3), only occurs in the imperfect. It is used as a 
copula meaning ‘be’ in places where a habitual aspect or general present-tense 
meaning is intended, or when a general future is intended. It is also found in the 
apodosis of conditional sentences. It seems almost to function as a suppletive 
to wika in its (limited) use as a copula.? That is, we find wika used as a copula 
in places where we need a subjunctive or future, and yakun in places where we 
need an imperfect. It is not problematic that both yakun and wika are found in 
the apodosis of conditional sentences, since in this position we regularly find 
both imperfects and futures (see § 13.4.1). 

In ML (s.v. kwn), yakun is glossed as ‘to be constantly, be all the time; be 
acceptable’, but this is somewhat imprecise. It is not that the verb means ‘be 
constantly, be all the time’, but rather that the verb is often used in contexts 
where the imperfect is used to indicate a habitual. The habitual aspect is 
indicated by the verbal form (the imperfect), not necessarily by the semantics 
of the verbal root itself. Some examples of yakun in context are: 


yakun luk sakk, ham gataryak k-hadáydok ‘it will be an offense if you 
speak with your uncle (this way)' (33:3) 

tkun hamáy bark haráwn wa-habér ‘my mother would be (habitually) 
among the goats and camels’ (34:6) 


3 Itisnotsuppletive in a morphological sense, since wika does have an imperfect (3ms yawoka). 
But the imperfect is used with other meanings (‘become ‘stay’, ‘happen upon’, etc.), rather 
than as a copula. For a possible overlap in usage between the imperfects yawoka and yakun, 
see the comment to text 29:10. 
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yamaram asserak yakün k-sawehar ‘they say the sérak is (habitually) with 
witches’ (41:1) 

ad he shat haybátoh, he yakiin haywal. w-ad he al shat haybatah la, höh 
akun kahbet ‘if he slaughtered his camel, he is crazy. And if he didn't 
slaughter his camel, I am a whore’ (55:9) 

habre da-dosos yakun dasos ‘the son of a snake will be a snake’ (64:26) 


In the apodosis of a conditional, as in 55:9, yakun is not required, as we can see 
from the following example: 


ad he lutag attet wa-hagarit, he gayg féra’ ‘if he kills the woman and the 
servant-girl, he is a brave man’ (22:94) 


In one passage we find yokün following lézam ‘must’: 
lézam yokün tamom ‘there must be an even number’ (71A:1) 


The particle /ézam is normally followed by a subjunctive or, less often, a future 
(see §12.5.14). The imperfect form yakun is apparently substituting for the 
subjunctive here, since, as noted above, this verb only has imperfect forms. 

Johnstone’s gloss of ‘be acceptable’ is appropriate only in one passage, for the 
phrase domah al yakun la ‘this will not do [lit. be]’ (94:5), an idiom also found 
in Yemeni Mehri.^ 


13.2 Negation 


This section will cover a variety of negative particles in Mehri. The indefinite 
pronouns ahad and Si, which respectively have the meaning ‘no one’ and ‘noth- 
ing’ in negative contexts, have been treated elsewhere (§ 3.5.1 and § 3.5.2). 


13.24 al... la 

Verbal and non-verbal sentences are normally negated by the elements al... lā. 
Most often, both elements are used in tandem (cf. French ne ... pas), though 
there is some variation with the exact placement of these elements within the 
sentence. Before the particle ad, al is reduced to l- (see § 13.2.4). 


4 Cf. Sima (2009: 424, text 73:13). 
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In non-verbal sentences with a pronominal subject (including ahad ‘some- 
one’ and si ‘something’, but not demonstratives), the element əl precedes the 
entire phrase to be negated (including the subject), while the element /a follows 
the entire phrase. With pronouns (especially second person singular ones), 
there also is a tendency to add a fronted pronoun. When the grammatical sub- 
ject is a noun, a demonstrative pronoun, or a relative pronoun, əl follows the 
subject, but is then followed by a resumptive pronoun. The result is that the 
nominal subject is essentially fronted. Examples of negated non-verbal sen- 
tences are: 


al höh hérak la ‘Tam not a thief’ (47:8) 

höh al höh sanndwrat là ‘Tam not a cat’ (621) (cf. also 15:18) 

het al het hokam là ‘you are not the ruler’ (91:29) 

het al het axáyr manin là ‘you are not better than us’ (61:4) 

al hem xasdwm là ‘they aren't enemies’ (64:15) 

al atém tthor là ‘you are not pure’ (4:1) 

al se sanndwrat la ‘it wasn't a cat’ (6:2) 

al šīhəm kawt là ‘they didn't have food’ (30:1) 

domah al he sdgli là ‘this is not my intention’ (22:22) 

agáyg domah al bah fehal la ‘this man has no penis’ (24:36) 

ðöməh al he sawr gid là ‘this is not good advice’ (90:6) 

agelet al he mandy là ‘the mistake is not from me’ (36:30) 

amhasdwl al he gid la ‘the pay [lit. yield] was not good’ (57:4) 

tet al se man akabdylat da-xasémhe la ‘the woman was not from the tribe 
of his enemies’ (94:33) 

Sin rawn bas d-al sen ba-xdyr là ‘we have some goats that are not well’ 
(26:6) 

hadelláy ba-woram tayt d-al se horam da-háms là ‘he directed me to a 
certain road that wasn't the road I wanted' (62:3) 


In verbal sentences əl usually comes after the subject (if there is an expressed 
subject) and directly before the verb, and a still follows the entire verbal clause 
or sentence, including (usually) any objects of the verb. There are three qualifi- 
cations to this rule. First, sentences with a future usually behave like non-verbal 
sentences, and so a/ usually (but not always) precedes an expressed pronomi- 
nal subject. Second, əl precedes the subject if it is an indefinite pronoun (like si 
‘something’ or ahad ‘someone’; see $ 3.5.1 and § 3.5.2 for additional examples). 
Third, if the verb has the verbal prefix d- (see § 7.1.10; but not relative d-), then 
the element a/ will also precede an expressed pronoun. Examples of negated 
verbal sentences (including futures) are: 
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al radtw bük hagaron bark aráwram lā ‘didn't the slaves throw you into 
the sea?’ (20:59) 

het al matk la ‘didn’t you die?’ (20:69) 

hdyban al nüka là ‘our father hasn't come back’ (20:74) 

he al tawyóh lā ‘he didn't eat it’ (24:22) 

al hom al-hétam lā 1 don't want to stay the night’ (31:4) 

al tasds la ‘don't be afraid’ (34:25) 

hoh al kask yanit la “I didn't find (any) women’ (22:100) 

abkar al tsábran là man ayd ‘the cows won't do without sardines?’ (27:15) 

al takawdar là ... aghom man hal al ahad yanoka là ‘you can't (come) ... I 
go where no one else goes’ (76:1) 

al höh ftkona la ‘I won't leave’ (34:32) 

ham al het sirona la ‘if you won't go’ (49:5) 

al nahah amyela bah si la ‘we won't do anything to him’ (82:3) 

anhah al masawgasitan la ‘we won't go’ (35:4) 

al &tyadum la ‘nothing lasts’ (98:15) 

al ahad harfona tis lā ‘no one will move it’ (67:5) 

al höh d-ahtawék là ‘I haven't gone crazy’ (20:6) 

al höh da-handyk awtomah lā ‘I didn't mean (to do) thus’ (59:10) 


13.2.2 al 

In certain environments, əl is used without a following /a. We find this most 
commonly in combination with the particle ar, giving the sense of 'only' (cf. 
French ne... que), as in: 


al &ham ar het ‘they have only you’ (1818) 
hoh al Say ar hotari troh ‘I only have two kids’ (89:8) 
het al ayábk ar man batol ‘you only fainted from fear’ (9510) 


For additional examples and more details on the particle ar, see § 12.5.4. 
With verbs of swearing or promising, əl (or l- before ad) is used alone to 
negate a dependent verbal phrase, as in: 


daxlutan l-ad annoka anáxelke zoyad ‘we'll promise we won't come to 
your date-palms ever again’ (37:5) 

ber dáxlam, his adham faxra, al ahad manhem yabayd ‘they had promised, 
when they were still together, that neither of them would lie’ (74:2) 

hármek l-ad adüboh zoyad te al-met ‘I swear I won't collect honey ever 
again until I die' (77:2) 

he horam al yadubah ‘he swore he would not collect honey’ (77:8) 
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hem gazawm al yasdyt bah kosáyyot ‘they swore they wouldn't take 
compensation for it' (89:5) 

gazamk L-ad ashot hitar zayod ‘I swore I would not slaughter kids 
anymore’ (89:10) 


This happens even in direct reports of swearing or promising, as in: 
gazamut, “al asfok” ‘she swore, “I will not marry” (32:12) 


The combination ad- (+ suffix) af means ‘before’, with regards to a potential 
event that has not happened (and not ‘before’ simply indicating a prior activity 
in a past-tense narrative). Examples are: 


nahom nawbddah, adah al sharin ‘let’s shoot him, before he bewitches us’ 
(82:2) 

amer hah yatdxfan gehamah, ads al gazot hayáwm ‘tell him to come to us 
tomorrow, before the sun goes down’ (96:1) 


The sequence ad- al is to be distinguished from l-ad ... la, which usually means 
‘not yet; still not; but can also mean ‘before’ in a past tense context. See further 
in § 13.2.4. 

Finally, the sequence al... w-al can also be used as the equivalent of English 
‘neither ... nor’. Examples from the texts are: 


al tet Sah, w-al haybátah sah ‘he had neither the woman nor his camel’ 
(5516) 

al (t)tom al moh w-al kawt ‘she didn't taste either water or food’ (75:22) 

al &iham al $twot w-al moh w-al Qerob, w-aka? dékamah al tkosa bah al moh 
w-al derob w-al siwot ‘they didn't have fire or water or firewood, and 
that place, you wouldn't find in it water or firewood or fire’ (76:11) 


There is one passage in which we find a/ used alone unexpectedly. I suspect that 
the particle /à was simply forgotten in error. The passage in question is: 


wa-koh het al takola habrek yasyer suk h-sawk ‘why don't you let your son 
go with you to the market' (22:2) 
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13.2.3 la 
It is not rare to find the element /a used without al, as the equivalent of al... la 
(cf. French pas), in both verbal and non-verbal sentences. Some examples are: 


hom là “I don't want to’ (4:10) 

kawtona huk la ‘I won't tell you’ (20:37) 

sinak tah là ‘I haven't seen it’ (23:9) 

enkáwdor naslel la ‘we can't move’ (28:12) 

Sátkalam hanfaykam la ‘don't think yourselves a burden’ (28:15) 
hāráwn bisan sxof mékan là ‘the goats didn't have much milk’ (30:13) 
kusam tihi la ‘they didn't find them’ (35:17) 

agáwz assut la ‘the old woman didn't wake up’ (65:10) 

tasos la ‘don’t be afraid!’ (67:2) 

haba siham kawt lā ‘the people had no food’ (98:2) 


There do not appear to be any rules governing when one uses only lā, as 
opposed to al ... lā, unlike the use of just əl, which is restricted to certain 
environments. There are certain tendencies, however. For example, we find 
hom là 1 don’t want to’ a dozen times in the texts, but not once do we find alhom 
la. On the other hand, in a negated possessive construction with k- (§ 13.3.1), we 
almost always find al... la. 

The particle /a can also be used as an interjection ‘no!’ (e.g., 28:15, 35:14; see 
also § 12.2.1), and it can be used independently, substituting for an entire phrase, 
as in hámak ti aw là ‘did you hear me or not?’ (96:7). 


13.2.4 lad 
The form L-ad is simply a combination of the negative əl plus the particle ad, 
the positive uses of which were treated in § 12.5.1. In a negative sentence, l-ad 
can mean ‘still not, ‘not yet’, ‘before’, ‘never’, or ‘not at all. When pronominal 
suffixes are attached to l-ad (see § 12.5.1 for the forms), the negative element əl 
follows ad (adi al, ad (a )k al, etc.). 

Since one basic meaning of ad is ‘still’, it is unsurprising that one basic 
meaning of lad... lā is ‘still not’ or ‘not yet: The particle ad may or may not 
have a pronominal suffix, as in: 


het koannáwn w-adak al het mahéras là ‘you are a child and you won't 
marry yet' (8:8) 

höh l-ad akawfad là man dayrak ‘I will not get down off you yet’ (46:4) 

kadet l-ad yasénis yakfed arhabet la ‘Kadet didn't yet dare to go down to 
town’ (64:8) 
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l-ad Sawrem lā ‘they still didn't back off’ (70:3) 

hoh adi al agárbes la ‘I didn't know it yet’ (38:9) 

amur dék d-adah al atosi la ‘that one who hadn't yet eaten dinner said’ 
(84:9) 


Sometimes this use of /-dd (normally with a pronominal suffix) is best trans- 
lated as ‘never’, meaning ‘not yet (still not) up until this point in time’. In these 
cases, the accompanying verb is always in the imperfect. Often this use is com- 
bined with a phrase including the particle ar ‘except’ (§ 12.5.4) or man his ‘since’ 
(§13.5-3-3). Examples are: 


hoh, man his xaldkak, adi al ahürak là ‘since I was born, I have never 
stolen’ (47:9) 

adi al omar là ar yamsih ‘I have never sung except yesterday’ (52:15) 

ādəh al ahad yomar háyni ahasáwlah la ar het ‘no one ever has told me 
that I do (it) well except you’ (52:17) 

adoh al yasyur tawálihom la ar xatarat ddkamah ‘he had never gone to 
them, except that time' (59:1) 

Sinan st d-adan al nosényah la man his xalekon ‘we saw something that we 
have never seen since we were born’ (82:4) 

adi al asénisan là ‘I had never seen them’ (89:21) 


When used along with an expression of time that has passed (using man (his) 
or ber h-), the element ad (with a pronominal suffix) has no direct translation 
value in English, but it gives the sense of a present perfect or past perfect. This 
use is clearly connected with the uses described above. Examples are: 


adi al Sinak tiham lā man warx 'I haven't seen them for a month’ (20:41) 

adi al Sinak hdbye la man his motam “l haven't seen my parents since they 
died’ (20:43) 

ber hah xamhit adah al sini sékanah lā ‘it was already the fifth (day) that 
he hadn't seen his community’ (32:5) 

ber háyni sét adi al sinak tah lā ‘I have not seen him for a long time’ (57:6) 


Also related to this basic meaning of ‘still not’ or ‘not yet’ is the use of ad- al as 
a temporal conjunction ‘before’, or more literally ‘when still not. As discussed 
in § 13.2.2, in this usage only the negative element əl is used, as opposed to the 
others uses described above and below, which require also the following /a. The 
verb following ad- al is in the perfect tense. A few examples are: 
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ddah al tamum là, garbth háybah ‘before he finished [lit. he had not yet 
finished], his father recognized him' (74:23) 

nahom nawbddah, adah al sharin "let's shoot him, before he bewitches us’ 
(82:2) 

amer hah yatáxfon gehamah, ads al gazot hayáwm ‘tell him to come to us 
tomorrow, before the sun goes down' (96:1) 


A second, and more common, basic use of L-ad ... a is to mean ‘not anymore’, 
‘not any longer’, ‘not again’, or ‘never (again): In this use, l-ad is not used with 
pronominal suffixes, and the following verb can be any tense. Examples are: 


enkátham agellet, wa-l-ad habsáyr horam là ‘a mist came upon them, and 
they couldn't see the way anymore' (17:2) 

ham sayérk, l-ad raddona lin la ‘if you go, you won't come back to us 
again' (20:72) 

Lad tabkéh la ‘don't cry anymore’ (40:7) 

höh agáwz da-l-ad wáselak la al-syer, wa-l-ad habsárk la Tam an old 
woman who can't manage to go anymore, and doesn't see well 
anymore' (46:2) 

Lad ahad dalum ahad là ‘no one was unjust to anyone again’ (66:10)5 

höh L-àd Say gamdylat là ‘I don't have any more strength’ (83:4) 

Lad sabtona tis lā I won't hit you anymore’ (89:18) 

Lad hámham say là ‘T don't want them with me anymore’ (91:32) 

Lad tankéy la wárxi troh ‘don't come back to me again for two months’ 
(98:4) 

Lad stnak harbatye là ‘I didn't see my companions again’ (1033) 


While Lad ... [à alone can mean ‘not anymore’, ‘not again’, etc., this negative 
construction is sometimes strengthened by another word. The most common is 
zoyad ‘more’ (see further in § 13.2.7), but once in the texts we find ábdan ‘never’ 
(see § 13.2.8). These words reinforce, but do not alter, the meaning. 

A third basic use of l-dd ... lā gives the idea of ‘not at all’, a negative sense 
stronger than that of simple al ... lā, though sometimes a translation ‘at all’ 


5 Compare this sentence, in which l- precedes both ad and ahdd, with ad al ahad yasényah la 
‘nobody has ever seen it’ (41:10), in which the negative element follows ad. The difference 
relates to the different uses of ad. When dd means ‘never, not ever’ it normally has a pronom- 
inal suffix (in text 4110 it presumably does not because of the following indefinite pronoun 
ahad) and al follows. When ad means ‘not again’, as in text 66:10, the element l- precedes. 
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seems superfluous in English (e.g., 69:5, cited below). In this use, ad does not 
take suffixes. Some examples of this are: 


l-ād káwla amol yattákk moh lā ‘they didn't let the (other) livestock drink 
any water at all' (27:5) 

L-ad sarot la ‘she didn't stop at all’ (54:20) 

Lad assut la ‘she didn't wake up at all’ (65:10) 

bagáwdoh, walakan l-ad alhakam tah lā ‘they chased him, but they didn't 
catch up to him’ (69:5) 

muna hadáthe, wa-l-ad kadur yahtirak la ‘he grabbed his hands, and he 
couldn't move at all’ (75:10) 

agigen l-ad wida hiboh yamol la ‘the boy didn't know at all what to do’ 
(76:3) 

agáyg Lad semun tétah là ‘the man didn't listen to his wife at all’ (94:26) 


Once in the texts this use is best translated ‘never (in the future)’ or ‘not ever’. 
The sense is different than the use of dd to mean ‘never (up to this point in 
time), as described above. 


nahom ... nakléh fakáyr L-agaré l-ad yahéras là ‘we should ... leave him 
poor, so that he won't ever get married’ (6:12) 


Just as the negative al can be combined with the particle ar to mean ‘only’ (see 
§ 12.5.4 and § 13.2.2), so negative /-ad can combine with ar in this way, giving the 
meaning ‘only X is left’ (lit. ‘still only X"). 


ber tamum agaggotan d-arhabet. l-ad ar höh ‘he has already used up the 
girls of the town. There is only me left’ (42:19) 
Lad ar hoh, tet ‘only I am left, a woman’ (64:27, 29) 


13.2.5 m-ad 

The particle m-ad, which derives from man ad,° occurs fourteen times in the 
texts. Its basic meaning is ‘lest’ or ‘so that not’, and it is not used in conjunction 
with any other negative particle. Some examples are: 


6 Watson (2012: 394). Watson also says that the uncontracted form man dd is still used. On man 
as a negative marker in Jibbali, with a different function, see JLO, § 13.2.7. 
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háfawtam ba-hanfáykam, m-dd yanké' agənnáy wa-yatéhkam ‘save [lit. 
escape with] yourselves, lest the jinn come and eat you! (42:19) 

agáyg dafona hin m-ad natlah ‘the man will pay us so that we don't hold 
him up' (91:26) 

thom tagwir b-agáyg m-ad yotbé' tet ‘she wanted to keep the man 
occupied so that he did not follow the woman' (9438) 

azáómi asdygat l-adféns man akáwm, m-ad yosáytoes ‘give me the jewelry so 
I can hide it from the raiding-party, lest they take it’ (99:44) 

haddor men torkob al-‘aylig yafurad, m-ad yahdnkabak ‘be careful not to 
ride a young camel that bolts, lest it throw you off' (10221) 


When following the verb yass ‘be afraid’ (+ d.o.) and preceding a dependent 
(subjunctive) verb, m-ad is best translated simply as ‘that’, with the sense 
of ‘that something (bad) will happen’ or can even be omitted from transla- 
tion. It does not indicate a negative clause. There are five examples from the 
texts: 


yóssak tik m-ad talwámi (L-)aklek bark Satfeti ‘I am afraid that you will 
expect me to let you in my basket’ (20:37) 

ydssak tik m-ad tahtawol, ham kalatk hük ‘I am afraid you will go crazy if I 
tell you' (22:26) 

yassak tis m-ad tafrer man ğáyrən ‘l am afraid she might run away from 
us’ (37:10) 

yóssam agdaygas m-ad yahtawol ‘they were afraid her husband might go 
crazy’ (37:12) 

yadssak agay m-ad yasos ‘I was afraid that my brother would get scared’ 
(106:5) 


See further on the verb yoss in § 13.5.1 and §13.5.1.1. A similar construction is 
found once with the verb hagg ‘refuse’: 


haggut lah tétah m-ad yahéras aw yahom yaxxoli ‘his wife didn't let him 
get married unless he wanted to get divorced’ (32:28) 


13.2.6 maka 

The negative particle maka occurs just four times in the texts. In ML (s.v. wk‘), 
it is defined as ‘that not, not (a neg. particle, occurring us[ually] in oaths)’. 
However, as can be seen from the four examples below, this definition really 
only covers one of the attested passages (47:11). In the remaining three, maka 
means something like ‘(it is) as if not. No other negative particle is used 
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in conjunction with maka. However, three of the attested examples are in 
combination with xà ‘as if; on which see $8.21. The four attestations are: 


nehar maxtib yaklel bah kawt, maka xa se nakdtah arhamet dimah ‘a barren 
wadi that there was no damned food in, as if this (recent) rain hadn't 
come there [lit. to it? (26:15) 

walakan maka xa höh d-anofa st hanikam ‘but it's as if I were of no use to 
you in anything’ (33:2) 

höh gazmona hikam maka höh hérak ‘I will swear to you that I am not a 
thief’ (47:11) 

walé maka xà hem xalékam ‘it’s as if they had were never [lit. not] born’ 
(90:8)? 


In the Roman manuscript of text 26, Johnstone added several other phrases 
with maka. These were later included in ML (s.v. kll; one of them also s.v. sw). 
They are: 


maka al Sts Sawdyl lā ‘it’s as if she has no equal'? 
yaklel bis maka sts $awáyl ‘she has no bloody equal!’ 
yeklel bay maka he Say ‘I damned well haven't got it!’ 


As is evident from three of the above seven examples, maka is an essential part 
of idioms using the verb yaklel, the 3ms subjunctive of the verb kall (see also 
the comment to text 26:15). 

Watson (2012: 337)—who provides a few other examples of maka in con- 
text—is certainly correct when she suggests that maka derives from negative 
man plus yaka, the 3ms subjunctive of the verb wika (§ 13.1.1). Already Johnstone 
took maka from the verb wika (ML, s.v. wk‘). Cf. also m-ad < man ad, discussed 


in § 13.2.5. 


13.2.7 zoyed 
The word zoyad can have the meaning ‘more’, as in: 


7 The function of walé (cf. §12.1.4 and §12.5.21) in this example is unclear. 

8 ML translated this phrase once (s.v. kll) as ‘she has no equal’, and once (s.v. sw/) as ‘there is 
nobody like her’, both times neglecting to translate maka. In the manuscript of text 26, the 
phrase was not given its own translation, but was clearly intended as the equivalent of yaklel 
bis maka Sis Sawayl. 
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man dar sanet aw zoyad ‘after a year or more’ (16:1) 
warx wa-zoyad ‘a month and more’ (42:10) 
awtáwg manhem zoyad al-fakh ‘they killed more than half of them’ (69:6) 


It is also attested as a noun meaning ‘surplus’ (66:7), and there is a correspond- 
ing verb zayud ‘be(come) more; increase (intrans.) (e.g., 66:8; 84:4). 

Most frequently—about twenty times in the texts—zoyad is met in con- 
junction with a negative particle (or particles), together with which it has the 
meaning ‘(not) anymore’ or ‘(not) any longer’. The negative particle is usually /- 
ad... là, but twice zayad occurs with the simpler al... lā. As discussed in § 13.2.2, 
the element lā is missing in the case of a verb of swearing or promising. Exam- 
ples are: 


Lad tahfer zoyad là ‘don’t dig anymore! (19:25) 

Lad akáwder zoyad la ‘I couldn't anymore’ (20:12) 

Lad anfona tikam zoyad la ‘I won't be of use to you anymore’ (33:6) 

Lad hoh maseman tik zoyad la ‘I won't trust you anymore’ (56:14) 

Lad sinan tiham zoyad la ‘we didn't see them ever again’ (60:8) 

al akawdar al-ttdkk zoyad lā ‘T can't drink anymore’ (49:10) 

daxlutan l-ad annoka andxalke zoyad ‘we'll promise we won't come to 
your date-palms ever again’ (37:5) 

hármak L-àd adawbar būk zoyad te al-met ‘I swear I won't nag you 
anymore until I die’ (98:15) 


Two similar passages from texts 56:9 and 56:10 show that the negatives əl ... 
zoyad la and Lad ... zoyad la mean essentially the same thing: 


Lad hoh sawbona tik zoyad la I won't wait for you any longer’ (56:9) 
wa-koh al sawbona ti zoyad la ‘why won't you wait for me any longer?’ 
(56:10) 


In just one passage in the texts, zoyad is used in a positive context, in conjunc- 
tion with ad, to mean ‘again, anymore’: 


ham ad hawrádk hamoh domah zoyad, do-nawtágk ‘if you bring (your) 
animals to this water ever again, we will kill you’ (10:9) 


13.2.8 ábdan 
The word ábdan (« Arabic 'abadan) can be used as an exclamation, meaning 
‘never! ‘no way! or simply ‘no!’ (see $12.24). There are about three dozen 
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examples of ábdan used in this way in the texts, e.g., 1:5, 20:41, and 64:3. 
However, in a couple of cases, it is used in conjunction with a verb in a negative 
phrase as an adverb ‘never; not ever’ (a use it also has in Arabic). 


al ahad yatáyw axáyr mon aribeh la ábdan ‘no one ever eats more than 
his companion’ (73:13) 

arósk al yaktuta la ábdan ... walakan assdraf, ham tamm, l-ād yaxlof la 
ábdan '(our) lot will never be cut off ... But honor, if it is finished, is 
never replaced again’ (98:8) 


In the first example above, and in the first half of the second example, ábdan 
follows a verb negated by al ... lā, giving a generic sense ‘never’. In the second 
half of the second example, ábdan is combined with the negative l-ad ... la, 
giving the sense ‘never again’. 


13.3. Expressing ‘have’ 


As in most other Semitic languages, there is no verb ‘have’ in Mehri. Instead, 
the concept is expressed with a periphrastic construction with a preposition. 
Most often the preposition k- is used, but the prepositions 5-, h-, and l- can also 
correspond to ‘have’ in certain contexts. Each of these will be discussed in turn. 


13.3.1 The Preposition k- 

The basic meaning of the preposition k- is ‘with’, as described in § 8.11. With 
pronominal suffixes (using the base 3-; see $8.23 for a complete list of forms), 
it can express the equivalent of ‘have’. If the possessor is a noun, a resumptive 
pronominal suffix must be used with the preposition. Examples are: 


Say naxlit ‘I have a date-palm' (77:5) 

Sah jigen wa-gaganot ‘he had a boy and a gir!’ (22:1) 

Sis woz ‘she had a goat’ (49:1) 

al Stham kawt là ‘they had no food’ (1:2) 

al Sin keráws la ‘we didn't have any money’ (91:2) 

gayg Sah rtkeb ‘a man had a riding-camel’ (12:1) 

haméy sis amol mékan ‘my mother had a lot of property’ (34:4) 
sékani al Stham masrawf la ‘my family has no supplies’ (18:14) 
höh say $awr 'I have a plan’ (35:8) 

hoh al Say ar domah ‘I have only this’ (73:5) 
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As the last two examples show, an independent pronoun can be added for 
emphasis, or simply to make the logical subject explicit. Several of the examples 
above also show that an overt past tense marker is normally absent from this 
construction, and so tense must be gleaned from context. This agrees with what 
was said about copular sentences above (813.1). There is just one example in the 
texts where the verb wika ‘be, become’ makes the past tense explicit: 


aboki wika Sisan arhamet ‘the remainder (of the goats) had grazing’ 
(17:15) 


In contexts where a subjunctive is required, the verb wika is also used, though 
there are just two examples in the texts: 


tak@ suk maws ‘you should have a razor’ (75:1)? 
lezam amnédam yaka@ sah afkoráyyot da-hanáfah ‘man has to have 
consideration for himself’ (98:10) 


13.3.1.1 Familial Possession 

As in Jibbali and other MSA languages, when the object of possession in a 
‘have construction’ is a noun indicating a close family member (father, mother, 
son, daughter, brother, sister, wife, brother-in-law), that noun must carry a 
redundant possessive suffix: 


Say habráyti ‘I have a daughter (lit. I have my daughter’) (48:7) 

Sah haymah ‘he had a brother-in-law’ (lit. ‘he had his brother-in-law’) 
(64:10) 

Sah tétoh raháymot ‘he had a beautiful wife’ (19:1) 

hoh say hamáy agáwz ‘l have an old mother’ (65:7) 

Sah habánhe yabáyt ‘he had seven sons’ (50:1) 

Sah Shalit agóthe ‘he had three sisters’ (37:7) 

šáh agah. w-agah sah habratah ‘he had a brother. And his brother had a 
daughter’ (85:1) 


Note also the phrase nuka ba-habénhe ‘he had [or: bore] sons [lit. his sons} 
(12:16). The special treatment of familial terms in connection with possession 


g Ina previous work (Rubin 200ga: 223), I incorrectly described takd’ as an imperfect of 
wika, and gave the translation ‘you will have’. That erroneous translation, which is found in 
Stroomer's edition of the texts, came ultimately from Johnstone's manuscripts. 
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is often found in other languages, for example, in Italian, where one typically 
says, e.g., la mia faccia ‘my face’ and la mia vicina ‘my neighbor’, but mia mamma 
‘my mother’. The difference in the case of Mehri is that we are dealing not with 
a possessive phrase of the type ‘my mother’, ‘your brother’, but rather with a 
pseudo-verbal ‘have’ construction. 


13.3.1.2 Physical and Environmental Conditions 

The suffixed forms of the preposition k- are also used in a variety of expressions 
relating to physical or environmental conditions. What in many languages is 
expressed by an impersonal expression is often expressed in Mehri with a per- 
sonal one. So, for example, the equivalent of 'it is raining' will vary depending 
on context; specifically, its expression depends on who is experiencing the rain. 
If relating one's own experience, one would say Jay amawse ‘it’s raining (for me)’ 
(e.g., 62:1). But if relating a story in the third person plural, one would say stham 
amawse ‘it’s raining (for them)’ (e.g., 35:1). Following are several other examples 
to illustrate this use of k-: 


Sah hark ‘it was hot' (lit. ‘heat [was] with him’) (32:2) 

Say amawse wa-habur ‘it was rainy and cold (lit. ‘with me [were] rain 
and cold’) (53:6) 

Say agellet ‘there was mist’ (or: ‘it was misty’) (47:4) 

Sin harit ‘there was moonlight’ (81:1) 

höh Say akttw ‘it was dark’ (91:16) 

Sah awákt ‘it was hot (at night)’ (91:19) 

ham al Sisan arth la ‘if they don't have [or: if there isn't] a hot wind’ 
(27:22) 

hom al-gahom ad say akasam ‘I want to go while it’s still cool’ (94:35) 

Sah agellet w-amawsé ‘it was misty and rainy’ (98:1) 

nahah sin amawsé ‘we've had rain’ (or: ‘it’s been rainy’) (98:3) 

Sin Sawaher ‘there was a new moon’ (82:1) 

Sin habur ‘it was cold’ (105:1)!° 


As can be seen from the examples above, in some passages we can translate 
either with an English impersonal construction (‘it is/was’ or ‘there is/was’) or 
with a ‘have’ construction. 

There are sometimes other ways to express environmental conditions. For 
example, there is a G-Stem verb ‘rain’ from the root [sw, the same root of the 


10  Seealso the comment to text 35:4. 
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word mawse ‘rain’. This verb is used twice in the texts, both times impersonally 
in the feminine singular, awsüt ‘it rained’ (10:16; 96:7).! We also find twice the 
verb Sarhawm ‘have rain’, both times in the 3mp perfect sarhaym ‘they had/got 
rain’ (30:14; 44:14). However, in the texts, the constructions with k- are more 
common than the verbs. 

These expressions of condition, like the 'have' construction discussed above 
(§ 13.3.1), lack any explicit reference to tense, which must be gathered from the 
context. So, just as Sah kawt can mean ‘he has food’ or ‘he had food; likewise sah 
hark can mean ‘it is hot’ or ‘it was hot’. 


13.3.2, Other Prepositions 

The preposition b- can be used to express certain kinds of inalienable posses- 
sion, in particular those involving parts of the body or bodily conditions (e.g., 
‘have hair’, ‘have milk’), states of mind (e.g., ‘have patience’), or parts of plants 
(e.g., ‘have leaves’). Literally, b- is being used in these cases like English ‘on’ or 
‘in’ (see § 8.2), but in English translation the verb ‘have’ usually works best. Fol- 
lowing are some examples: 


bah $ef mékan ‘he had a lot of hair’ (lit. ‘on him [was] a lot of hair’) (9:8) 

agáyg domah al bah fehal la ‘this man has no penis’ (24:36) 

kusan harom ad-bdh hful ‘we found a tree that had ripe figs on it’ (25:3) 

hàráwn bisan asxof ‘the goats have [lit. in them (is)] milk’ (31:10) 

Sallot gawdil da-bdh stwot ‘she took a stick that had fire on it’ (36:8) 

al bay katfof là ‘I don't have wings’ (56:8) 

bah koni troh ‘it had two horns’ (88:7) 

agáyg domah al bah hasmet la ‘this man has no honor [or: respect]' 
(9114) 


In this same category, we can place the idiom bay hássi‘I was conscious’ (40:26), 
literally ‘in me (was) my consciousness, and probably also the idiom būk hzsan 
"what's (the matter) with you?’ (48:5; 80:7). 

The preposition A- ‘to, for’ ($8.8) is translated by ‘have’ in a few places in the 
texts. In each case, A- really has a benefactive meaning ‘for’, but ‘have’ or ‘get’ 
makes for a smoother translation. The relevant passages are: 


11 Other verbs denoting environmental phenomena are attested impersonally in the 3fs 
form, namely haddüt ‘it thundered’ and barkáwt ‘it was lightning’ (both 10:16). 
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ham hasbah sahh, hah malyon karš ‘if he makes it to morning alive, he'll 
get [lit. for him is] a million dollars' (36:2) 

saromah al hük st là ‘now you get [or: have] nothing’ (36:1; cf. also 
32:22) 


Finally, in conjunction with ad ‘still’ (plus a pronominal suffix), /- can be used 
to express ‘have’, with regards to amount of time remaining. The two attested 
examples of this are: 


adoh lisan fakh da-warx ‘they still had half a month (left)' (30:9) 
adoh luk masáyr Silat yum ‘you still have a journey of three days’ (37:16) 


13.4 Conditionals 


There are three conditional particles in Omani Mehri: ham, ad, and lu, of 
which ham is by far the most common. These correspond in use superficially 
to Classical Arabic "in, ida, and law, in that the first two normally indicate 
real conditionals, while the third normally indicates an unreal conditional. 
However, the difference in usage between ham and ad does not parallel that 
of Arabic "in and "ida. Each of these particles will be discussed in turn. Also 
treated below is the compound particle te wa-lu ‘even if’. 


13.41 ham 

Ham (corresponding to han, han, or am in Yemeni Mehri dialects) is the particle 
normally used to introduce a real conditional. It is by far the most common 
Mehri word for ‘if, occurring nearly 200 times in the texts. If ham introduces 
a verbal clause, the verb or verbs in this clause are nearly always in the perfect 
tense (remembering that the imperfect of hom can also function as its perfect; 
see $7.3); there are about a dozen exceptions in the texts, which are discussed 
below. If the apodosis of a conditional ham-clause is a verbal clause (which it 
is in all but about eight cases in the texts), then the verb in the apodosis can 
be an imperfect (most commonly), a future, an imperative, or (least often) a 
subjunctive. The ham-clause can precede or follow the main clause, and in a 
few cases it is even found embedded within the main clause. Some examples 
of conditional sentences with hàm are: 


ham ro$áwt, xtyena tik ‘if she consents, we'll circumcize you’ (8:2) 
ham sayérk, l-ad raddona lin la ‘if you go, you won't come back to us 
again’ (20:72) 
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ham tat gilu, yasyür hal amsanyütan ‘if someone was sick, he would go to 
the medicine men’ (25:17) 

ham Sisan arth, tsdbran riba yum ‘if they have a hot wind, they do 
without (water) for four days’ (27:22) 

ham hàráwn nuka ar ba-hitar, w-al nuka b-aroó la, shayt hitar ‘if the goats 
bear only female kids, and don't bear (any) male kids, kill the female 
kids’ (30:12) 

ham al shatan hah la, yandkdam lin habu ‘if we don't slaughter for him, 
people will criticize us’ (31:1) 

ham hasbah sahh, hah malyon karš ‘if he makes it to morning alive, he'll 
get [lit. for him is] a million dollars’ (36:2) 

Stwot, ham sé rehak, tanofa ‘fire, if it is far away, is useful’ (36:28) 

yaktalit bay akaboyal, ham falstk wa-kálak tik ‘the tribes will talk (badly) 
about me if I run away and leave you’ (83:2) 

ham al nákak tik saromah la, al (t)Sési la ‘if I don't come back to you now, 
don't think I'm late’ (94:17) 

ham hādágəš tah wa-het donyit, yamut ‘if you suckle him and you are 
pregnant, he will die' (10139) 


There are seven cases in the texts in which ham is directly followed by an 


imperfect, instead of by a perfect; in each case the reference is to an event 


taking place at the moment of speech.?? There are also five cases in which ham 


is followed by a future.? When the ham-clause has an imperfect, the apodosis 


can have an imperative, non-verbal clause, imperfect, or subjunctive. When the 
ham-clause has a future, the apodosis usually has a future or, in one case (37:23), 
an imperative. Some of the relevant passages are: 


12 


13 


ham thámay, kafed lin aw-boh ‘if you hear me, come down here to us’ 
(64:29) 

hàm tagturi k-agannáwnse, tāśðś la ‘if she is conversing with her jinns, 
she won't wake up' (65:1) 

ham thámay, hoh aribek, w-anké aw-boh ‘if you hear me, I am your friend, 
so come here!’ (76:12) 

ham al otem wazyéma ti tēti la, sháyti ‘if you won't give me my wife, kill 
me! (37:23) 


These are found in texts 2112 (not included in this volume, but included in Stroomer 1999), 
64:29, 65:7, 65:1, 75:3, 76:12, and 92:2. I am not including forms of the verb hom, whose 
imperfect is used for all tenses (§ 7.3). 

These are found in texts 34:9, 37:23, 39:4, 49:5, and 56:n. 
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höh semona lūk, ham het maháwf ti házye h-asdyrab Tl sell it to you if 
you pay me my goats in the autumn' (39:4) 

ham al het sirona lā, sirita tawoli haddod ‘if you won't go, I'll go to the 
blacksmith' (49:5) 


As already noted in $7.3, if hom, followed by a direct object, occurs in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, and the dependent verb should be repeated 
in the apodosis, the verb is used only once, in the subjunctive. Examples of this 
are: 


ham thámoen, naslel ‘if you want us to (move), we'll move’ (30:3) 
ham ar thámki, l-àmaroh ‘if you really want us both to (sing), let's both 
sing' (52:6) 


Besides this special construction with hom, and not counting a subjunctive 
used as a negative imperative (see the example from 9427, above), there are just 
eight other cases in which we find a subjunctive in the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence. Three of these have a real subjunctive meaning, best translated with 
English ‘should’: 


hiboh l-amol, ham hamark lay ‘what should I do, if you command me?’ 
(20:23) 

ham ahad yagorab st, yaddwyah ‘if anyone knows anything, he should 
treat him' (65:7) 

ham al kask tah la, hiboh l-àmol ‘if I don't find him, what should I do?’ 
(96:2) 


In four others, a subjunctive is used as part of a threat, promise, or oath (on this 
use of the subjunctive, see § 7.1.10.3): 


ham ad hawrádk hamoh domah zoyad, do-nawtágk ‘if you bring (your) 
animals to this water ever again, we will kill you’ (10:9) 

ham ahad mankém karbáy, da-l-awbddah ‘if any of you come near me, I 
will shoot him’ (47:11) 

ham sarot wol raddüt lay, l-awbáds ‘she stops or turns back to me, I'll [or: 
I should] shoot her’ (5418)4 


14 As noted in the comment to this text, Ali read the imperfect alóbdos on the audio (with 
the same meaning), but his original manuscript has the subjunctive l-awbáds. 
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ham nakot gallet ... wa-ftákk höh sahh, al-hádhab néhar dora’ ‘if a mist 
comes ... and I get out alive, I'll flood a wadi with blood’ (99:34) 


The eighth additional case of a subjunctive in the apodosis is in a poetic text not 
included in this volume (text 21:11). This passage also contains the only example 
in which a subjunctive occurs in the protasis, following ham: 


ham hays al-kalet, l-ankes awrek ‘if I were to tell you, I would destroy the 
papers’ (21:11)! 


Finally, it should be pointed out that there are a few examples where a con- 
ditional particle is missing. Each of these are before a form of the verb hom, 
and each of these are in the same text (86:1, 86:2, 86:6), which lists conditionals 
out of context. There are nearly thirty examples where we do find the expected 
ham before a form of hom (e.g., 410; 1002). These examples from text 86 may, 
in their original contexts, be part of contrasting conditionals, in which case the 
lack of a conditional particle is expected (see the end of the next section). 


19.4.2. ad 

The particle ad, perhaps a borrowing of Arabic ida, occurs eleven times in the 
texts. Like ham, ad normally indicates real conditions. However, it seems to be 
used exclusively to indicate two contrasting conditionals. As with ham, if ad 
precedes a verbal clause, the verb will be in the perfect. Following are all the 
occurrences of ad in the texts: 


ad he sémiin, höh nakona tikam ... w-ad he xazoh, šáxbər man akdsdah ‘if 
he agrees, I will come to you ... and if he refuses, ask him his goal’ 
(2227-18) 

ad he kaybal, he his tikam ... w-ad he lutag attet wa-hagarit, he gayg féra’ ‘if 
he accepts, he is like you ... but if he kills the woman and the servant- 
girl, he is a brave man' (22:93-94) 

ad he bah al-his agayug, atem tashdyt. w-ad he al bah fehal la, he yashot ‘if 
he has (a penis) like (other) men, you will be killed. And if he doesn't 
have a penis, he will be killed' (24:39) 


15 Although text 21 is not included in this volume, I have checked the original manuscripts 
and audio recordings. The translation ‘destroy’ for the verb nakus is Johnstone's. That 
meaning is not in ML, and elsewhere in the texts it means ‘dig up’ (37:13; 65:3). 
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ad he shat haybátoh, he yakün haywal. w-ad he al shat haybatah la, höh 
akun kahbet ‘if he slaughtered his camel, he is crazy. And if he didn't 
slaughter his camel, I am a whore' (55:9) 

ad he sayur Say, he $onyona tah, w-ad he badoh, al kawtona b-awásfah la Tf 
he slept with me, he will have seen it, and if he lied, he will not (be 
able to) give [lit. tell] its description’ (55:10) 

ad se kawtut lays, saleli kamkem man dar harohs ... wa-sé gahdats, al therak 
kamkemas la ‘if she tells you, lift your headcloth off your head ... but 
(if) she denies you (any knowledge), don’t touch your headcloth' 
(94:42-43) 


In this last example, the expected ad is missing from the second conditional. It 
may have been assimilated to the following s (i.e., ad-sé > as-sé). Unfortunately, 
I found no audio for that text. Regardless, the first ad still occurs in a context in 
which there are two contrasting conditionals. 

Interestingly, when there are two contrasting conditionals, both of which 
have the verb hom in the protasis, then the conditional particle is omitted. 
There are four sets of examples of this in the texts. In all of the examples, the 
apodosis has either a form of the imperative antakol ‘choose!’ or a form of the 
exclamation b-ardyak ‘as you wish’. Two of the examples are: 


thaym thahantam tah, b-araykam. wa-thaym taklem tah, b-araykam ‘if you 
want to make him break his oath, as you wish. And if you want to 
leave him alone, as you wish’ (31:10) 

thom txxoli, antakol. wa-thom (t)$xáwwel, antakol ‘if you want to get 
divorced, choose (so). And if you want to remain, choose (so)' (32:25) 


As mentioned at the end of the last section ($13.4.1), it is possible that the 
conditionals in 86:1, 86:2, and 86:6 are contrasting conditionals taken out of 
context, since we find hom in the protasis of these phrases, with no preceding 
conditional particle. 

As discussed already in § 12.1.6, the particle ad can also be used to conjoin a 
set of two or more phrases, indicating uncertainty on the part of the speaker. 
This usage corresponds to English ‘either X or Y’ or ‘whether it be X or Y’. An 
example is: 


ad wazum karš, wa-d wezum kársi troh ‘either (a person) gave a dollar or 
he gave two dollars' (72:3) 
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13.4.5 lu 

The particle [à introduces an unreal conditional. As with ham and 20, if lu is 
followed by a verbal clause, the verb will usually appear in the perfect. If the 
apodosis contains a verb, that verb will be in the conditional tense (8 7.1.4). In 
fact, this is the only environment in which the conditional tense occurs. The 
examples found in the texts are: 


lu ad sinok tah, akiran l-ənfēh ‘if only I saw him again, I would want to be 
helpful to him' (43:9) 

lu al he háywel la, al yosháyten haybétah la ‘if he wasn't crazy, he would 
not have slaughtered his camel’ (55:7) 

lu saburan, axáyr hin ‘if only we had been patient, it would have been 
better for us’ (61:7) 

lū əl ber lutag arbot mənin la, al nawtegon tah la ‘if only he had not 
already killed four of us, we would not have killed him’ (83:7) 

lu zahédk hiboh l-ameér habu rthom ‘if only I had known what to say to 
the nice people’ (43:11) 

là hoh korak akáwt ... hiboh yamaran habü? amyera, “gayg baxáyl wə- 
káwb/!" w-al ahad yameron, “l-aziz falan’ la!” ‘if I had hidden the food 
... what would the people say? They will say, “A mean man and a dog!” 
No one would say, "Oh woe for so-and-so!”’ (98:12) 


This last two examples are interesting. In text 43:1, there is no apodosis. And 
in text 98:12, in addition to the actual apodosis that is part of the question, the 
reply has what can be considered two more apodoses: one with a future tense 
(amyera), indicating the real outcome (of this hypothetical situation), and one 
with a conditional form ( yameran), indicating the unreal outcome. 

In just one place in the texts, lū introduces an unreal non-past conditional 
and is followed by an imperfect. The apodosis still contains a conditional 
tense, though it is a compound tense made up of a conditional form of wika 
‘be(come)’ plus an imperfect: 


la amnédam yahawsab alhan nakona tah b-amastdkbalah, al ahad yakan 
yaskuf la ‘if man thought about all that will happen [lit. come] to him 
in his future, no one would sleep’ (98:10) 


In 98:1, this same passage is repeated nearly verbatim, though with a different 
verb in the relative clause (wakona lah for nakona tah) and the addition of the 
particle ð- before the final verb (da-yaskuf). 
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13.4.4 te wo-lü 

The phrase te wa-lu means ‘even if’ (cf. Arabic hatta wa-law). It occurs about ten 
times in the texts, and it does not govern the use of the conditional tense like 
the bare particle /4 does (813.4.3). Some examples of te wa-lu are: 


al erdud la, te wa-lu amut ‘I won't go back, even if Ill die’ (37:19) 

te wa-lü fonah féra’, yahosáwbah nodal, te wa-lü al he nodal là ‘even if he 
was brave before, he becomes a coward, even if he is not a coward' 
(43:2) 

te wa-lu bórah moyat man agawé’, yəşáwbər al-his arībēh ‘even if he is 
dying of hunger, he is patient like his companion’ (73:13) 

al nahah amyela bah st la, te wə-lū da-rikab dar tabráyn ‘we won't do 
anything to him, even if he was riding on a hyena' (82:3) 

aká ad-farhak, te wa-lu da-mathanak ‘be (like) you're happy, even if you're 
sad [or: in trouble]’ (90315) 

kal ahad yahatum hal xásmoh, te wo-lü d-awtdwg háyboh wa-habráh 
'everyone spends the night with his enemy, even if (they are) the ones 
who killed his father and his son' (104:39) 


In one case, wə-lū (without te) is used on its own as an exclamation ‘even so!’ 
(89:33).16 


13.5 Subordination 


13.5.1 Complement Clauses 

The term ‘complement clause’ is fairly broad and covers a variety of sentence 
types. For the present purposes, we will distinguish three types of complement 
clauses, illustrated by the following English sentences: 


(a) Iwantto speak Mehri. 
(b) Iwant you to speak Mehri. 


(c) Iknow (that) you speak Mehri. 


Types (a) and (b), containing an infinitive in English, correspond in Mehri 
to constructions involving a dependent subjunctive verb, as in the following 
examples: 


16 Cf. Arabic wa-law, which can have the same usage. 
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yahom yataf lays ‘he wants to visit you’ (38:16) 

al agorab l-agtayr arbáyyot la ‘I didn't know how to speak Arabic’ (34:18) 
hamk tśné attéti ‘I want you to see my wife’ (22:41) 

talabk tik taklet lay ‘I ask you to tell me’ (20:38) 


These types of sentences have been treated already in § 7.1.3 and § 7.3. Some- 
times these subjunctive constructions can be translated with an English type 
(c) complement clause, instead of with an infinitive. For example, the last sen- 
tence above could be translated ‘I ask that you tell me’. And, in fact, there 
are a few places where a subjunctive construction is best translated, or can 
only be translated, with an English type (c) complement clause. Such cases 
nearly always involve verbs of thinking, like (da-) ómlok ‘I think!" hagüs ‘think’ 
h(a )thum ‘think, imagine, suspect, Shewoab ‘think, figure, and sasduk/Sasditk 
‘believe s.o. is telling the truth? One can sometimes translate with an infini- 
tive, though usually this is awkward. Some examples are: 


'ám(lo )k tisan thdgyagan ‘I think (that) they will give birth’ (28:18) 

da-mlak tt l-ak@ danyit ‘I think (that) I may be pregnant’ (101:18) 

al nahágsoh yasyer la ‘we didn't think (that) he would go’ (89:35) 

hoh sasdákk la yakd@ xalus ‘I don't believe (that) it could have gotten lost’ 
(23:3) 

agáyg shewab tétah tak@ ber sirüt ‘the man figured (that) his wife would 
have already gone’ (94:20) 

wa-hthámk tah yaká' man xasdmyoan ‘and I think (that) he might be from 
our enemies’ (94:42) 


On occasion, these verbs of thinking can be followed by a perfect, rather than 
a subjunctive, as will be discussed in § 13.5.11. 

Similarly, the verb yass ‘be afraid’ is normally followed by a subjunctive, 
though this construction can only be translated with an English type (c) com- 
plement clause. However, the verb yass uses the preposition man before the 
subordinate clause (see § 7.1.3 for other such verbs), as it normally does before 
an object (e.g., 47:5; 54:17). Examples are: 


17  Asnotedin § 7.1.10.2, the verb áyməl ‘make, do’ sometimes has the meaning ‘think, believe, 
be of the opinion’ (cf. 28:2; 91:8), at least in the 1cs perfect. When used with prefixed d-, it 
seems to always have this meaning. Conversely, when it means ‘think, it usually has the 
prefix d-. 

18 On the variation found in the forms of the verb Sasditk, see the comment to text 20:6. 
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ydssak man ahad ya‘yénah ‘I am afraid (that) someone will look at him 
with the evil eye' (22:3) 

da-ydssak man yaslel lisan kawb yamoh “qI am afraid (that) a wolf might 
snatch (one) from them today' (26:9) 

yóássak man akanydwn yagsabam ti tah ‘l am afraid that the children will 
snatch it from me' (37:22) 

ðə-yáşşək tis man tháflot mon dayri h-asáyga ‘I am afraid (that) she might 
run away from me to the shelter’ (94:16) 


The verb yoss is sometimes, but not always, followed by an anticipatory pro- 
nominal direct object, as in 94:16, above. It is curious that yass in this case takes 
a direct object, since when not in a complement construction, a pronominal 
object of yass requires man (e.g., 54:17). See also § 13.2.5, on the use of yoss with 
the particle m-ad. 


13.5.11 Complementizer ð- 

Complement clause type (c) involves, in English, an optional complementizer 
‘that. In Mehri, the particle ð- serves as an optional complementizer, but it 
is not clear if there are rigid rules governing its use. The following verbs are 
attested in the texts only with the complementizer d-: áyləm ‘learn, know? 
htum ‘be sure’, Sakrawr ‘confess’, shed ‘witness’, and Sasfoh ‘find out. However, it 
must be stressed that the evidence is so meager (essentially just one example 
per verb in the texts) that it cannot be taken as proof that these verbs must be 
followed by the complementizer d-. Some examples are: 


kef '€emak da-hé dayrah tomar ‘how did you know that it has on it dates?’ 
(23:15) 

höh da-htdmk da-hé agáyg da-rikab dar tabráyn ‘I was sure that the man 
was riding on a hyena’ (82:2) 

Sakrark ba-hanofi ad-hoh dalamk ‘I confess of myself that I was unjust’ 
(19:24) 

tashid da-hé haris ba-falana ... wa-tshid da-hé, akfaylas, awkaldy hoh ... ‘do 
you bear witness that he has married so-and-so? ... And do you bear 
witness that he, her custodian, has authorized me ...?’ (100:4-5) 

Sasfoh amkwayras da-sé, amkawrátah, Sfakáwt ‘her beloved found out that 
she, his beloved, was betrothed’ (75:2) 


19 As mentioned in the comment to text 23:15, the Gb-Stem verb ‘Gylam (likely from Arabic 
‘alima) is not included in ML. 
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The following verbs are never attested in the texts with the complementizer 
Ó-: daxal ‘promise’, gaziim ‘swear’, hdylam ‘dream, (h)horam ‘swear’, and hass 
‘feel’. Again, the evidence is so slim (one to three examples per verb in the texts) 
that more data are needed to prove that these verbs cannot ever be followed by 
the complementizer d-. Some of these examples are: 


hemak yalloh xaznet da-háybi anxali abátk ‘I dreamt last night (that) my 
father’s treasure was under your house’ (19:17) 

daxlutan l-ad annoka andxalke zoyad ‘we'll promise (that) we won't come 
to your date-palms ever again’ (37:5)?9 

hássak tawyáy ba-halldy ‘I felt them come to me [lit. I felt (that) they 
came to me] in the night’ (40:22) 

he horam al yadibah ‘he swore (that) he would not collect honey’ (77:8) 

hem gazáwm al yasdyt bah kasayyat ‘they swore (that) they wouldn't take 
compensation for it’ (89:5) 


If we compare those passages above in which a complementizer is used and 
those passages in which it is not, we notice that the complementizer d- is always 
followed by an independent pronoun, in all but one case (19:24), a third-person 
pronoun. In the examples in which d- is absent, there is never an independent 
pronoun beginning the complement clause. If we are to derive a rule from this, 
are we to say that d- occurs because of the following third-person pronoun, or 
that the pronoun is used because of the complementizer d-? 

A handful of verbs are attested both with and without a following comple- 
mentizer. Among these verbs are: amur ‘say’, garüb ‘know’, and hankur ‘feel; 
understand, realize’. For garub and hankur, the data follow a similar pattern 
to what was already observed: the complementizer is normally used when the 
complement clause begins with a third-person independent pronoun, but it is 
normally absent if the subject of the complement clause is a first- or second- 
person pronoun, or if no pronoun is present. Some examples of garub and 
hankur with the complementizer are: 


garábk tah da-hé sadáyki máxlas Say ‘I knew that my friend was sincere 
with me’ (18:17) 


20 We might expect daxal ‘promise’ to take a following subjunctive, as Sawéd ‘promise’ does in 
32:5, 55:3, and 91:30. The verb daxal is followed by the imperfect here (and in 68:16) because 
itis a general promise involving a sustained action (with l-ad ... zoyad ‘never again’), rather 
than the promise of a one-time activity. Cf. also the imperfect following verbs of swearing, 
as in the example from 77:8 above. 
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garüb agáyg ad-hé barkáh gayur ‘the man knew that it had something 
harmful in it' (24:48) 

garüb da-hé zaruk ar azemal ‘he knew that he had stabbed only the 
camel-load' (76:12) 

garáwb habu da-hé al st la dar hamoh, wa-jaráwb da-he, mot tat yass, 
yasoni kal yan fanwth da-yaffaruk bah ‘the people knew that there 
was nothing at the water, and they knew that whenever someone is 
afraid, he'll see anything in front of him that will frighten him’ (95:11) 

hankárk da-hé ahad da-mot “q realized that someone had died’ (54:13) 


Some examples of garub and hankur without the complementizer are: 


höh agorab hambarawtan yobádyam là à ‘TI know (that) the boys don't lie’ 
(74:20) 

he da-garüb al šīhəm al stwot w-al moh ‘he knew (that) they didn't have 
fire or water’ (76:11) 

hoh ar ber hankérk maháwf ti ‘l already suspect (that) you will pay me’ 
(39:13) 


In the examples from 74:20 and 76:11, in which the subordinate clauses have 
third-person subjects, we might wonder why we do not find d- plus a third- 
person pronoun. The environment in 76:1 (with a negative existential in the 
complement clause) is the same as that of the first part of 95:11. 

Other questions still remain. For example, compare the following two sen- 
tences, which have a very similar structure: 


garáwb asker da-hé awer báydi ‘the officers knew that the blind man was 
a liar’ (46:20) 

tet d-agdayg garbáts da-sé sddkat (sadáykot) ‘the man’s wife knew that she 
was a friend’ (94:46) 


In both examples, the verb in the main clause has a nominal subject, and the 
complement clause is non-verbal. Both mean ‘X knew that Y was Z’, where X 
and Z are nouns and Y is a pronoun. But in 94:46, the verb has an anticipatory 
object suffix (lit. he knew her that she was a friend’). Why do we not find the 
same suffix in 46:20? The suffix is presumably optional.”! 


21 Compare Dhofari Arabic araf innak mā kunt fi l-bēt ‘I know that you weren't at home’ 
(Davey 2016: 221) and mà had min tuggar is-suq yirafis innis bint xali ‘none of the market 
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We find the same variation when the complementizer is absent, in sen- 
tences with first- and second-person pronouns. Compare the following two 
sentences: 


agárbak het boyar ‘I know (that) you are a trickster’ (lit. ‘I know you, you 
are a trickster’) (99:26) 

Safk tagorab höh astáwt agáwfi ‘you probably know (that) I have pain in 
my chest' (10110) 


Why does the verb in 99:26 have a suffix, but not in 10110? The pronoun 
immediately follows the verb in both cases. Again, perhaps an object suffix is 
simply optional, or perhaps it has to do with first- vs. second-person pronouns. 
More data are needed. 

The verbs of thinking or believing discussed above (§ 13.5.1) are normally 
followed by a subjunctive if the subordinate clause has a present, future, or past 
conditional meaning. But if the subordinate clause is a simple past tense, then 
we find either a perfect (sometimes with d-, as described in § 7.1.10.2) or a non- 
verbal clause. In these cases, we sometimes find the complementizer d-, the 
appearance of which seems roughly to follow the pattern found with the verb 
garüb ‘know’, outlined above. That is, when ð- is used, it is followed by a third- 
person pronoun. The verbs ómlək ‘I think’ and hagus ‘think’ are often followed 
by an direct object, which anticipates the subject of the complement clause, as 
in the examples in § 13.5.1. Following are some additional examples: 


ómlək tah ber gahém “I think (that) he already left’ (94:42) 

habu Sasdik da-hé $erak satk ‘the people believed that the sera is real [lit. 
true]’ (41:9) 

ahugas sxabardy ar man an'al I thought he just asked me about the 
sandals' (20:26) 

yahugas magfes da-káwt ‘he thought (that it) was a package of food’ 
(91:20) 

yahugas agigen da-Sawkuf ‘he thought that the boy was sleeping’ (76:12) 


traders know that you are my cousin’ (Davey 2016: 193). In the second example, the verb 
(yi'rafi$) has a 2fs object suffix, while in the first example, the verb (araf) has no such 
suffix. Incidentally, the use of complementizer da- plus an independent pronoun is likely 
a calque of the colloquial Arabic complementizer inna plus a pronominal suffix, as in the 
above examples. 
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ahágsah da-rikab dar tabráyn ‘I thought that he was riding on a hyena’ 
(or: T thought him (to be) riding ...’) (82:1) 


ahdgsas man asátkos hasárs lay ‘I thought (that) you were persuading me 
truthfully [lit. from your truth]’ (94:8) 


Now whereas we see some patterns regarding the use of the complementizer 
ð- with gerüb and hankur, and probably also for the various verbs of thinking, 
the verb amür ‘say’ is more problematic, since no clear rules govern the use of 
a following complementizer. All we can say is that it is more often absent than 
present. Compare the following sentences: 


mon amur hük da-hoh omar ‘who told you that I sing?’ (52:9) 

hámak habü amáwr hē bark xadmet ‘I heard people say (that) he was 
employed' (57:6) 

amáwr yastom kal Siyan ‘they said (that) he buys everything’ (74:11) 

yamaram da-sawehar tamolan h-tobrayen xtum ‘they say that witches 
make rings for the hyenas’ (81:2) 

amáwr hagum əl-sēkən deh ‘they say (that) it attacked this settlement’ 
(102:4) 


In cases where the complementizer is missing, the following clause can proba- 
bly be considered a direct quotation. 

In a couple of cases, both involving the verb Sandur ‘vow, promise’ we find a 
complementizer d- used in conjunction with a subjunctive, as in: 


Sandark da-l-aklék thaksam man hal thom ‘I promise that I'll let you spend 
the day wherever you want’ (33:3) 
Sandark d-al-hdwfak ‘I promise that I'll pay you’ (39:16) 


This is probably connected with the independent use of the subjunctive as part 
of a threat, promise, or vow (see § 7.1.10.3). An example of sandur followed by a 
subjunctive without the complementizer can be seen in text 3:3, in which case 
it is perhaps relevant that the verbs are in the third person, while the examples 
with d- above have first-person verbs. 


13.54.25. | Complementizer ð- vs. Circumstantial or Relative ð- 

In §7.1.10.1and § 7.110.2, we saw a number of examples of the verbs huma ‘hear’, 
kusa ‘find’, and sini ‘see’ followed by a circumstantial-marking particle d-. A 
representative example is: 
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aséniham da-yagtdryam ‘I saw them speaking’ (40:24) 


Could this not be a complement clause, literally meaning ‘I saw (them) that 
they were speaking’? Perhaps, but we saw in §13.5.1.1 that the complementizer 
ð- is normally followed by a third-person pronoun (or, with amur, by a pronoun 
or noun). Other examples with these verbs show more clearly that d- in such 
passages is not a complementizer, for example: 


kask tis bark dahlil ber d-atmet ‘I found it in a cave already bandaged up 
[lit. having been bandaged} (81:3) 


In this passage, if d- were a complementizer, rather than a marker of a circum- 
stantial verb, we would expect it to occur earlier in the phrase, or at least before 
ber. But it is safe to say that the various uses of the particle d- (relative, comple- 
mentizing, and circumstantial) are not always totally distinct. 

The verbs hüma ‘hear’, ini ‘see’, and hagus ‘think’ regularly take a circum- 
stantial phrase in contexts where English has a complement clause. Following 
are some examples, where a circumstantial phrase in Mehri is best translated 
with a complement clause in English. Where the particle d- is used, it is the 
construction described in § 7.1.10.2. 


hámam bah mahakbal ltham ‘they heard he was headed towards them’ 
(lit. ‘they heard about him heading towards them’) (32:6) 

Sinak tin da-gdyan ‘you saw we were hungry’ (73:11) 

asoni afor táwla man aráwram ‘I see a cloud has come up from the sea’ 
(96:7)?2 


There is one example in the texts of hüma ‘hear’ followed by a complementizer 
ð- (plus a third-person pronoun), perhaps because the subject of the comple- 
ment clause is a noun plus a relative clause: 


hámak da-hém tager da-bis dalawm habu 'I heard that the merchants 
who are in it are unjust to the people' (66:2) 


22 The particle ð- in this example is either surpressed because of the following t, or has been 
assimilated (at-tdwla). 
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13.5.2 Purpose Clauses 

Purpose clauses in Mehri can be either marked or unmarked, though unmarked 
ones are more common in the texts. An unmarked purpose clause simply 
includes a subjunctive verb. Some examples are: 


wazmdh moh yattdkk ‘he gave him water to drink’ (13:9) 

0-artawug būk (t)tīyən tik ‘they have plotted against you to eat you’ (15:17) 

kal tayt tantakol gayg tséffkah ‘each one should choose a man to marry’ 
(15:21) 

anké aw-boh Larsánk ‘come here so I can tie you up!’ (24:26) 

sayur yasn£ asfori ‘he went to see at the pots’ (36:24) 

hom Lerfá agáwf əl-śné ‘I wanted to climb upstairs to see’ (53:3) 

enkáyn ba-fandél, antom fandél ‘he brought us back sweet potatoes, so 
that we could taste sweet potato’ (89:11) 

azámi asdygat l-adféns man akáwm ‘give me the jewelry so I can hide it 
from the raiding-party' (99:44) 


A purpose clause can also be introduced by te (cf. Arabic hatta), which is 
followed by a subjunctive verb in a non-past context or a perfect verb in a past 
tense context. Examples are: 


al he gaggit la te tasos lah ‘he is not a girl so that you should be afraid for 
him' (22:4) 

ameli hah woram te namnéh ‘find [lit. make for him] a way for us to 
capture him!’ (24:19) 

radyoni akedor ad-barktham asxof, te yatbtr ‘we'll pelt the pots that the 
milk is in, so that they break’ (35:10) 

al bay katfof la te l-afrer ‘I don't have wings to fly (with)’ (56:8) 

al höh hagáwrak la, te l-adbéh hük 'I am not your slave, that I should 
collect honey for you' (77:4) 


The particle l-agare (d-), which before a noun means ‘for the sake of, on behalf 
of' (see $8.22), can also introduce a purpose clause. There is no clear difference 
between l-agere (d-) and te in this function. As expected, the verb of the purpose 
clause will be in the subjunctive. There are ten such examples with l-agere (0-) 
in the texts: 


nahom natber abkárhe te nakleh fakáyr l-agaré l-ad yahéras la ‘we should 
break his cows in order to leave him poor, so that he'll never marry’ 
(6:5; repeated in 6:12) 
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sháyt hitar l-agaré habu yasddarkam man Qàr agawé' ‘kill the female kids, 
so that the people might survive the famine’ (30:12) 

ftehi xas Lagare da-l-akeb ‘open your mouth so I can come in’ (42:27) 

ba'áyli haber wa-háráwn yahábyam al-ba‘ayli abkar l-agaré da-yasxáyf ‘the 
camel- and goat-herders come to the cow-herders in order to drink 
milk' (58:4) 

Sxaborátah ... l-agare d-agayg yahmé ‘ 
man would hear’ (63:13) 

he al Sah sila l-agaré da-yastom mosráwf ‘he didn't have anything (with 
which) to buy supplies’ (65:1) 

nüka ké‘yoti trayt l-agaré tarhagan ‘two spirit-women came to bathe’ 
(68:6) 

nakot hamáy L-agare (t)éáti ‘my mother came to get me’ (89:31) 

yagidan tik l-agaré txalés ‘they will anger you so that you will go astray’ 
(90:15) 


she questioned him ... so that the 


Of the ten examples of /-agaré in a purpose clause, four have the particle ð- fol- 
lowing l-agaré (42:27, 58:4, 63:3, and 65:1). However, in three of the remaining 
six cases (68:6, 89:31, and go:15), the verb following l-agare has (or should have) 
the prefix t-, before which the particle ð- is usually suppressed (see § 7.1.10.1). 
Therefore, it is not really clear whether l-agere or l-agare ð- is more common in 
a purpose clause. 


13.5.3. Temporal Clauses 

There are three main markers of temporal subordination in Omani Mehri, mat, 
his, and te. Each of these can be translated by English ‘when’, though each has 
its own special functions. That is, the three are usually not interchangeable in 
meaning. These three particles will be treated in turn. 


13.5.3.1 mot 

The particle mot, which is a reduced form of the interrogative mayt *when?' 
($11.7),?? has two basic functions as a marker of temporal subordination. It can 
refer to an event that has not yet happened (i.e., a future or relative future), or, 
rather less commonly, it can refer to a habitual action. In either usage, mot is 
followed by either a verb in the perfect tense (remembering that the imperfect 


23 For mət as the reduced (unstressed) form of mayt, we can compare bat, the frozen con- 
struct form of bayt ‘house’ (§ 4.6). 
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of the verb hom can also function as its perfect; see $ 7.3) or by a non-verbal 
clause. Some examples of mat referring to an event that has not happened yet 
are: 


mat nüka akdyd, háwfi ‘when the summer comes, pay me’ (39:15) 

mat shék domah, awdzmak amseger ‘when you have finished with this, I 
will give you the other' (55:5) 

domah agigen wakona axáyr mandy mat akáwr ‘this boy will be better 
than me when he grows up' (7612) 

wazmona tikam fandel mat nákakam Tl give you sweet potatoes when 
you come back' (8932) 

mat tháymi tfteki, skebi agayrorat d-dareham ‘when you want to leave, 
pour the bag of money' (97:24) 


In six passages in the texts (out of the fifty or so times mat is attested referring 
to a future event), the combination mat ber in a verbal clause has the meaning 
‘after’. This use of ber derives from its basic meaning ‘already’ (see §12.5.7). A 
few examples of this are: 


háwrad ba-halldy, mat ber abkar Sawgus man dar hamoh ‘take (the 
camels) down to the water at night, after the cows have come home 
from the water’ (27:6) 

mat ber kobáwr, yasháyt b&r wale rawn ‘after they bury (him), they 
slaughter camels or goats’ (54:2) 

mat ber shedam ashawd, yahamluk séra’ agáyg ‘after the witnesses have 
borne witness, the judge gives legal possession to the man’ (100:6) 


As discussed in $12.5.7, if the temporal clause is non-verbal and has a pronom- 
inal subject, then the particle ber, which carries no meaning in this case, is 
required to hold the subject. Examples are: 


mat barsan bark hamoh, śəlēl xoláwkisan ‘when they are in the water, pick 
up their clothes' (37:3) 

mat bark karáyb al-hasan, anfeg b-asfet saruk ‘when you are near the 
castle, throw the hair behind you' (86:9) 


Once, we find ber in the main clause, indicating a time prior to the temporal 
mat-clause, i.e., a future perfect (on the compound future perfect tense, see 


$74.9): 
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mat nákan, takay ber taháns gányot wa-bér molas azayawrat ‘when we get 
back, you should have already ground the sack (of maize) and filled 
the jars' (97:7) 


As mentioned above, the second basic use of mat is to refer to a habitual action, 
whether past or present. In these cases, mat can be translated as ‘when’ or 
‘whenever’. There are about a dozen such passages in the texts, some of which 
are: 


mat habu sinam tis, yasáws ‘when people see it, they are afraid’ (16:2) 

mat gazot hayáwm, yasgis habu ‘when the sun goes down, the people go 
home’ (54:3) 

mat guya, yatdyw man amaray ‘when(ever) he got hungry, he ate from 
the vegetation' (74:3) 

mat haynit faluk al-hitar, ahurak amáws da-hdybi w-ashot hitar ‘whenever 
the women let out the kids, I would steal my father’s razor and 
slaughter the kids’ (89:3) 

mat tat yoss, yasoni kal styan fonwth da-yaffaruk bah ‘whenever someone is 
afraid, he'll see anything in front of him that will frighten him’ (95:11) 


The particle mat also means ‘after’ in the idiom mot sawanot ‘after a little while, 
which can be used in the context of a past narrative. Examples are: 


mat sawanot, yahftuk tat ‘after a little while, he would take one off’ 
(42:32) 

mat sawanot, yawoka dar tat man al-manasir ‘after a little while, he 
happened upon one of the Manasir’ (104:19) 


In two passages we find mat + d-.24 In both cases, the particle d- comes between 
mat and a verb. Here, the particle d- should be parsed as the verbal prefix ð- 
(§ 7.1.10), indicating a continuous or progressive. Normally we would expect ð- 
+ an imperfect to indicate a continuous or progressive, but in one case we find 
a perfect, since mot requires a following perfect; the other cases have a form of 
hom, whose imperfect is used in place of the perfect (8 7.3). The passages are: 


tat yokeb bark agáyg mat da-sarb@ kormáym, wa-tat yakeb barkth mat 
tawoh aba‘yor ‘one (jinn) should go into the man when he is climbing 


24  Athird example, which I believe is an error, is found in the manuscripts. See the comment 
to text 40:17. 
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the mountain, and one should go into him when he eats the camels' 
(37:25)?5 

mat da-yahom yasakf hal tétah, tsawkuf am-manwih w-am-mán tétah 
‘whenever he wanted to sleep with his wife, she would sleep between 
him and his wife’ (46:7) 


13.5.3.2 te 

The very common particle te (sometimes atté) has a variety of functions and 
meanings. It can be used as a preposition ‘until’ (see § 8.19) and as a subor- 
dinating conjunction ‘so that’, indicating purpose (§ 13.5.2), but it is most fre- 
quently encountered as a marker of temporal subordination. It is used as such 
in narration of past events, and carries a nuance of sequential action. That is, 
it has the meaning of ‘then when’, though a translation ‘when’ is often suffi- 
cient, and sometimes even preferable. Because it has this nuance of ‘then’, a 
temporal ‘when’-clause with te always precedes the main clause. The tempo- 
ral conjunction te can be followed by a verb in the perfect or by a non-verbal 
phrase. Examples from the texts are abundant. Some are: 


te wdsalam, küsam hamoh ‘then when they arrived, they found the water’ 
(5:5) 

te gazot hayáwm, karoh téwyah bark dahlil ‘then when the sun went 
down, he hid his meat in a cave’ (13:7) 

nüka hēxər ... te wisal hal agáyg wa-habráh, sor wa-galik b-agigen ‘an 
old man came ... When he got to the man and his son, he stood and 
looked at the boy' (22:8) 

te Sawkuf, éallut xaláwkhe ‘then when he went to sleep, she took his 
clothes' (48:26) 

toli kafdoh tawoli hokam. te ankoh, amur hokam, “ko tem kafádkam" ‘then 
they went down to the ruler. When they came, the ruler said, “Why 
did you come down?"' (7419) 

te nákak, kask agáyg deh bárah yahom yahwéh ‘then when I came, I found 
this man about to fall' (77:6) 

toli Sahkot attet ... toli gohmoh ... te karboh al-sekon da-xasdmhe, amür h- 
tétah ‘then the woman laughed ... then they went ... then when they 
got near the settlement of his enemies, he said to his wife' (94:24) 


25 The verb tawoh might also be preceded here by ð- underlyingly, in which case it has 
assimilated to the following t- (see $ 2.1.7). 
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te kaláyni nuka abdyt, ksis xoláyyat ‘then when he came home in the 
evening, he found it empty' (22:69) 

te k-sobah kalub hass, sxabirah habü ‘then in the morning when he 
regained consciousness, the people questioned him' (95:6) 


As the last two examples show, we sometimes find an adverb of time in the 
subordinate clause, in addition to the verb phrase. 

A pronominal subject is rarely expressed after te. Both mat (§13.5.3.1) and 
his (§ 13.5.3.3) can express a following pronominal subject with the help of the 
particle ber, but te must be followed by Ais ber. There are just a few examples of 
this, including: 


te his bórham ba-horam, kusam gayg awer ‘then when they were on the 
road, they found a blind man' (46:9) 

te his béri b-aámk ad-horam, ankot amawsé ‘then when I was in the 
middle of the journey, the rain came' (47:2) 


The same restriction applies when ber is being used in combination with the 
verb hom to mean ‘be about to’ (see § 7.3.4), or when ber is being used with the 
subordinator to give the clear sense of ‘after’ (see § 13.5.3.3): 


te his bórham yahaym yosókfom, agáyg kalon hftük amáws ‘then when 
they were about to go to sleep, the groom took out the razor’ (75:17) 

te his ber asdlyam, áinom habi awarkat ‘after they had prayed, the people 
saw the paper’ (85:17) 


In rare cases, te is combined with his for no apparent reason, as in: 
te his wásalon bawmah, amur ‘then when we got here, he said’ (46:16)”6 


In many passages, te is simply followed by an adverb or adverbial phrase. Such 
adverbs or adverbial phrases are nearly always temporal in nature, like k-sõbəh 
‘in the morning’, ba-halldy ‘at night, kaláyni ‘in the evening’, nahor tayt ‘one day’, 
etc. In this case, we could parse te as a temporal conjunction preceding a non- 
verbal clause, or we can parse te as a simple adverb. For example, a phrase like 
te ba-halláy could be read literally as ‘then when (it was) at night’ or simply as 


26 Cf. text 46:15, where we find simply te wdsalam ‘then when they arrived’. 
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'then at night, though the latter is preferable as a translation. Some examples 
from the texts are: 


te man dar sonet, sayür tawoli háybos ‘then after a year, he went to her 
father’ (9:1) 

te ba-hallay hobáwr agáyg abkarhe ‘then at night the man took out his 
cows' (15:9) 

te nahor tayt nákam tah satáyt $obob ‘then one day, three young men 
came to him' (37:7) 

te nahor tayt kaláyni, katot abokar ‘then one day in the evening, the 
camel got tired' (3727) 

te mgoran, his yahom yabar, magat ‘then later, when he wanted to leave, 
he stretched out' (69:4) 

te k-sobah, his bişər absar, kafdoh hambardwtan ‘then in the morning, 
when the dawn broke, the boys got off (the ship)’ (74:17) 

te b-aámk da-horam, kusam gayg da-yasyur ‘then in the middle of the 
way, they found a man traveling' (70:7) 


The last example shows that the adverbial phrase need not be temporal, though 
it nearly always is. 

The adverbial te differs from its near synonym (at)toli, in that (at)toli cannot 
be directly followed by another adverb. Instead, the conjunction his must 
intervene, as in: 


toli his ba-halldy, hawk@ saff Sah bark $twot ‘then, at night, he put the 
hairs he had in the fire' (37:25) 


In addition to having the meaning '(then) when, the conjunction te is also 
often found with the meaning ‘until, a meaning it also has as a preposition 
(see $8.19). In this case, the subordinate clause follows the main clause, and 
the verb following te is a perfect if the reference is to the past, or subjunctive if 
the reference is to the future. Examples are: 


habu galawk manhem te kátam ‘the people looked for them until they 
got tired' (3527) 

te gazot hayáwm, sayur agigen te wisal xawr ‘then when the sun went 
down, the boy went until he reached the lagoon' (36:6) 

sayórk te wásalak abáyt ' went until I got to the house’ (62:4) 

dawnak het b-ahkáwmoet te nankék ‘you take the kingdom until we come 
back to you' (20:78) 
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sabéri lay te al-háftak abaráwka alyomah ‘wait for me until I take off these 
veils' (42:31) 
hármak L-àd adáwbor būk zoyad te al-met ‘I swear I won't nag you ever 
again until I die’ (98:15) 
manéy aytáyl te l-ankés ‘hold the fox until I get to you! (99:43) 
There are some passages in which it is somewhat ambiguous whether te is 
functioning as ‘until’ or ‘then when’. For example, in text 20:54, we find the 
words bà nawas sayür te wisal abdtah $xowlül. Depending on punctuation (in 
writing) or natural pauses and stress (in speech), this could be translated either 
‘Ba Newas went until he reached his house. He stayed’ or ‘Ba Newas went. 
Then when he reached his house, he stayed’. (The audio recording supports 
the former translation.) One can easily see how these two uses of te overlap 
syntactically. 
Sometimes Mehri uses te (probably based on its meaning ‘until’) where 
English would use a simple conjunction ‘and; for example: 


hagamut lis te hamawtáts ‘he attacked her and [lit. until] he killed her’ 
(15:13) 

Sóllam tah te radiw bah man dar déhak ‘picked him up and threw him 
from a cliff’ (20:53) 

sayur asoyag te fəth abob ‘the jeweler went and he opened the door’ 
(22:98) 

sayur te kabun dar naxlit ‘he went and he hid in a palm-tree’ (37:4) 

Sallis te nuka bis hal háybah wa-hamáh ‘he took her and brought her to 
his father and his mother’ (48:19) 

hawrüd házhe te harwoh ‘he brought his goats to the water and let 
(them) drink [lit. until he had let (them) drink]’ (61:6) 


13.5.3.3 Als 

The particle his can function as a preposition meaning ‘like’, in which case it 
is usually found in the compound al-his (see § 8.10). It is encountered most 
often, however, as a marker of temporal subordination ‘when’. Of the three such 
markers—mat, te, and his—his is the one that appears most frequently in the 
texts. Unlike mat, but like te, his is used in the context of a past narrative, and 
a following verb appears in the perfect. But while the te-clause (when it means 
‘when’) must precede the main clause, the Ais-clause can precede, follow, or be 
embedded within the main clause. And while te carries a sequential nuance 
‘then when; Ais is simply ‘when’ This is not to say that Ais cannot be used 
in a context where 'then when' is appropriate; it can, and in such cases it is 
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optionally preceded by the adverb (at)toli ‘then’. His also has other meanings 
not found with te, as will be outlined below. Following are some examples of 
his meaning ‘when’: 
$88 agáyg his huma asáwt da-haybit ‘the man got up when he heard the 
sound of the camel' (13:3) 
saromah, his hem kal tat wahsth, wákam sihol ‘now, when they were each 
alone, they were easy (to break)' (50:4) 
agáyg, his Sawkuf, adul abirákhe ‘the man, when he went to sleep, had 
raised his knees' (69:4) 
attoli agah, his huma agaroyah, garbih ‘then his brother, when he heard 
his words, recognized him’ (74:16) 
attoli his nuka, hftük xalowak ‘then, when he came, he took off the 
clothes’ (75:7) 
his hámak tis gataryot watákamah, rodak b-abaráyk ‘when I heard her talk 
like this, I threw the kettle' (89:24) 
his sanyin hagur, yoss ‘when the slave saw us, he got scared’ (91:3) 
his alhakan tah, bakoh. his bakoh, dá$nak mánah ‘when we caught up 
to him, he started to cry. When he cried, I felt compassion for him' 


(91:5) 


As with the other temporal conjunctions, a pronominal subject in a non-verbal 
his-clause is nearly always expressed as a suffix on the particle ber, as in: 


his bórham dar hamoh, nuka akáwm ‘when they were at the water, the 
raiding-party came' (10:8) 

his bárəh ba-hawodi, hagum lah kawb ‘when he was in the valley, a wolf 
attacked him’ (14A:2) 

his béri bar sər sənáyn, amárk háybi ‘when I was ten years old, I said to 
my father’ (34:7) 

his baran b-admk, gaburan gür ‘when we were on the way [lit. in the 
middle], we met a slave’ (91:2) 

his bárah rehak, kass bin šátəh ‘after he was far away, he flashed his 
buttocks to us’ (91:4) 


However, there are a few examples of his followed by an independent pronoun, 
as in: 


his hem faxra, al kadárkam ltham là ‘when they were together, you 
couldn't manage them’ (50:4) 
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adi al omar là ar yamsith, his höh wahsáy ‘T have never sung except 
yesterday, when I was alone’ (52:15) 


In one passage, we twice find his followed by an imperfect (with a suppressed 
prefix d-), indicating a past progressive. His can be translated here as ‘when’ or 
‘while’: 


his sen tagtéryan, hanisan sonnáwrot, wa-hamatsan his tagtéryan ‘when 
they were talking, the cat was by them, and she heard them when 
they were talking’ (15:7) 


In many, if not most, passages in which his means ‘when; it can also be trans- 
lated as ‘after’ or ‘as soon as’. But to make the sense of ‘after’ or ‘as soon as’ more 
explicit, it is combined with the particle ber. Only very rarely does ber take a 
pronominal suffix in this usage. Some examples are: 


his ber fsoh, Sawkuf ‘after he ate lunch, he fell asleep’ (12:4) 

his ber tawtw, dmma agáyg adardy gahém ‘after they had eaten, the 
strange man went away’ (13:11) 

abkar bar his ber haláwbsan ‘the cows went away after they had milked 
them’ (35:7) 

his bórham &xawlil, sakot attet agas ‘after they sat down, the woman 
called to her brother’ (64:29) 

his ber tamum wa-bér kafud xotar, mür agáyg da-kseh fanohan ‘after he 
finished (collecting honey) and came down, the man who found it 
first said’ (77:3) 

agáyg mot his ber tamum kawtétah ‘the man died as soon as he finished 
his story’ (92:6) 


The combination man his has the meaning ‘since’, in the temporal sense of ‘from 
the time when’. Examples are: 


man his habye motam, ber sinak ttham xammoh tawor ‘since my parents 
died, I have already seen them five times’ (20:42) 

adi al $inak hdbye la man his motam “l haven't seen my parents since they 
died' (20:43) 

man his xalákok, adi al kask ahad al-his ttham là ‘since I was born, I never 
met [lit. found] anyone like them’ (62:13) 
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In a few places, Ais has the meaning ‘since’, in the causal sense, or ‘because’: 


kállah mank, his kálak tah yasyer man hanin ‘it’s all your fault [lit. it's all 
from you], since you let him go away from us' (17:7) 

his het habré da-falan, kalona tik tsyer ‘since you are the son of so-and-so, 
I willlet you go' (20:47) 

his ber bahérs bay, maséman tis ‘since you have asked me for help, I will 
obey you’ (90:12) 


And in a few passages, nearly all in text 99, Ais functions as a relative "when, ‘at 
the time when’: 


kawtet man azbon hawaldy, his sáfram, aytáyl wa-kawb w-akáy$or wə- 
tebráyn w-ayagráyb w-arxamüt ‘a story from former times, when 
the fox, the wolf, the leopard, the hyena, the raven, and the vulture 
traveled' (99:1) 

kawtona b-absorat d-aytdyl ... his ads adanye tagturi Tl tell about the 
cleverness of the fox ... (at the time) when the (whole) world still 
spoke' (99:2) 

kawtona bo-kawtet d-al-harsis man azbon hawaldy, fanohan sarkah, his ads 
al ankot la Tl tell you a story of the Harasis from former times, before 
the Company, before (the time when) they had come’ (104:1) 

hdbye wa-hábikam, man his Saxtin, yafadam man dar asawar dayk te 
agawer dayk ‘my forefathers and your forefathers, from (the time) 
when they were circumcised, would jump from that rock to that rock’ 
(99:17) 


In this final example (99:17), man is functioning the same way as in the idiom 
man zabon hawalay ‘long ago’ in 1041. 

The compound al-his, usually met as a preposition meaning ‘like, as’ (see 
§ 8.10), also functions as a subordinator in a few places, for example: 


'ámlok al-his amárk háyni 1 did as you told me’ (2038) 
al-his ber amlot b-agáygas hawaldy, amlita būk watákomah ‘as she has 
done to her first husband, thus will she do to you' (22:77) 
yahsus al-his $t da-yagrérah xotar ‘he would feel like something was 
pulling him down’ (77:1) 
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In one passage, al-his as a subordinator has either a causal or temporal 
meaning. It is perhaps an error for his, since al-his ‘like’ occurs just two words 
earlier in the same passage: 


hoh asényah al-his haybi, al-his he yandshi mon hayrem akamhot ‘I see him 
like my father, since [when?] he advises me against bad ways’ (1818) 


13.5.34 man dem 

Once in the texts we find man d£m ‘as long as, while, where it is used with 
a pronominal suffix. It is clearly connected with Arabic ma dama ‘as long as, 
while’. The passage is: 


karbona tik la man demak sahh I won't come near you as long as you are 
alive' (99:26) 


13.6 Interrogative Clauses 


A declarative is most often made into an interrogative simply by intonation of 
voice, with no special particle necessary. Representative examples are: 


het ahtawék ‘have you gone crazy?’ (40:10) 

wika lūk st ‘has something happened to you?’ (42:7) 

bass ‘that’s it?’ (42:53) 

tháymi tazdmi ‘do you want to give me?’ (48:24) 

hámak ahad amür ftkona ‘did you hear somebody say he will [or: would] 
leave?’ (57:9) 

kdskan habu ‘did you find the people?’ (99:41) 


Several particles can also be used in conjunction with interrogative clauses. 
The particle walé can be used at the beginning of a question, where it means 
something like ‘perhaps’; see further in § 12.5.21. The particle ar at the beginning 
of an interrogative clause (usually containing an interrogative pronoun or 
adverb) means something like ‘so’, ‘well’, or ‘but’; see further in § 12.5.4. On the 
phrase al hé lā, used as a tag question (like English ‘isn’t that so?’), see § 11.9. 

Interrogative pronouns or adverbs usually come at the beginning of a clause, 
but they can sometimes come at the end, especially hé ‘where?’ (§ 1.4). Com- 
pare the following examples: 
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aʻisēy hð ‘where is my dinner?’ (42:26) 

hó a'i$ey ‘where is my dinner?’ (42:34) 

hēśən nákak ‘what did you come for?’ (99:36) 
thamah hégan ‘what do you want it for?’ (97:38) 
hiboh amárk ‘what did you say?’ (80:9) 

atem tamaram hiboh ‘what do you say?’ (80:16) 


See further on the interrogative pronouns and adverbs in Chapter n. 


CHAPTER 14 


Johnstone's Texts from Ali Musallam 


As described in $13 and $15, Johnstone's primary informant for Mehri, and 
the source of nearly all of his texts, was Ali Musallam (born ca. 1945), a native 
speaker from the mountains near Jibjat (about 30km northeast of Taqah). All 
of the Mehri texts remained unpublished at the time of Johnstone's death in 
1983, but Harry Stroomer performed a great service by publishing them in 1999. 
However, that edition was based on Johnstone's own Roman-letter transcrip- 
tions and translations of the texts, rather than the informants own Arabic-letter 
versions or the audio recordings. Because Johnstone's transcriptions and trans- 
lations were only rough drafts, and because the grammar of Mehri had not yet 
been fully described, his own manuscripts contain a large number of errors. 
Stroomer's printed edition, which follows Johnstone's inconsistent system of 
transcription, also has many typographical errors. Stroomer often made use of 
Johnstone's posthumously published Mehri Lexicon, which has an inordinate 
amount of errors. In short, a new edition of Johnstone’s texts is needed. The 
decision to re-edit the texts is in no way a criticism of Johnstone's or Stroomer's 
work. It is simply the case that now our understanding of the Mehri language 
puts us in a much better position to parse the texts accurately. 

The texts published in this volume are based on the Arabic-letter manu- 
scripts (the autographs of the author of the texts) and, when available, the 
audio versions (mainly read by the author from his written copies). One text 
(106) is based only on an audio recording. There are very many differences 
between the texts printed herein and those printed in Stroomer (1999), and 
most of these differences are presented without comment. Many reflect the 
correction of errors, but others are due to the fact that Johnstone's Roman-letter 
manuscripts sometimes differ in content from the Arabic-letter originals and 
the audio. Sometimes, a difference is as minor as the presence or absence of the 
conjunction wə- ‘and’, while in other cases words, phrases, or even sentences 
were added or removed in Johnstone's transcribed version.! 

The table below shows kinds of manuscripts that are extant for each text 
(not including some of the unpublished manuscripts), as well as which texts 
have Jibbali parallels? which texts have audio versions, and which texts have 


1 Seefurther in Rubin (2017). 
2 Twenty-nine of the Mehri texts in this volume have parallel Jibbali versions, of which Ali 
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word-lists and translations. All of the manuscripts are in the collection of 


Johnstone's papers housed at the Durham University Library. Unless otherwise 
noted, the Mehri texts can be found in Box 6, files A-D, and Johnstone's English 
translations can be found in Box 6, files E-F. Copies of most of the translations 


from Box 6 can also be found in Box 1, file F. Some of the translations exist 


in multiple versions (handwritten and/or typed), but I have not indicated 


this in the table below. Manuscripts found elsewhere (i.e., in other boxes of 


Johnstone's papers at Durham) are indicated in the final column. 


Mtext |Jtext | Included | Audio | Roman | Arabic | Eng. Other info 

ms ms trans. 

1 23 yes yes yes (3) | yes yes typed Roman manuscript in 6F; last 
two lines missing from the Arabic 
manuscript and audio 

2 none |yes yes yes (3) | yes yes typed Roman manuscript in 6F; 
one Roman manuscript includes 
translation by Johnstone 

3 22 yes yes yes (2) | yes yes typed Roman manuscript in 6F; 
translation in 1F is incomplete 

4 none _ | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

5 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes one English translation by Johnstone 
in 6A 

6 none |yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

7 none | yes no yes yes yes 

8 none | yes no yes yes yes 

9 none _ | yes no yes (2) | yes yes 


Musallam was also the author. Some texts are nearly verbatim translations of the Jibbali 


version or vice versa (e.g., texts 86, 89, 93, and 94), while others are different versions of the 


same story, with varying degrees of similarity (e.g., texts 1, 3, 37, and 42). Three texts (97, 99, 


and 104) also have parallel Harsusi versions, and a few are versions of Yemeni Mehri texts 


found in the editions of Jahn (1902) and Müller (1907). All parallel versions are noted in the 


headers to each text. 
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Mtext |Jtext |Included | Audio | Roman | Arabic | Eng. Other info 
ms ms trans. 

10 none |yes no yes (2) | yes yes 

n none |yes no yes(2) |yes yes 

12 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes first four lines missing from audio; 
two English translations by 
Johnstone in 6A 

13 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

14 none _ | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

14A none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

15 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

16 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

16A none _ | yes no yes yes yes appended to manuscript of text 16; 
not in Stroomer 

17 none | yes yes yes (3) | yes yes 

18 none _ | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

19 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

20 none _ | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

21 none | no yes yes (2) | yes yes poem 

21A none |no yes no yes no poem; not in Stroomer 

22 none |yes yes yes(2) |yes yes 

23 none |yes yes yes(2) |yes yes 

24 17 yes yes yes yes yes one page of a second Roman 
manuscript also extant (lines 40- 
end); one English translation by 
Johnstone in 6A 

25 none |yes yes yes(2) |yes yes 
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CHAPTER 14 


Mtext |Jtext | Included | Audio | Roman | Arabic | Eng. Other info 
ms ms trans. 
26 none |yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 
27 none _ | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 
28 none _ | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 
29 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 
30 none _ | yes yes yes (3) | yes yes 
31 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
32 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
33 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
34 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
35 none | yes yes yes yes yes short word-list included; one audio 
(2) version cuts off in line 18 
36 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
37 30 yes yes yes yes yes 
38 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
39 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
40 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
41 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
42 54 yes yes yes yes yes 
43 none |yes no yes yes yes Roman manuscript has only first five 
lines; translation only through line 9 
44 none |yes yes yes yes yes 
45 none |yes yes yes yes yes 
46 none |yes yes yes yes yes similar in content to Jahn (1902: 17) 
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Mtext |Jtext |Included | Audio | Roman | Arabic | Eng. Other info 
ms ms trans. 

47 none | yes yes yes yes yes 

48 36 yes yes yes yes yes translated from Jahn (1902: 7-14) 

49 none |yes yes yes(2) |yes yes 

50 none | yes yes yes yes yes 

51 none | no yes yes yes yes poem 

52 none | yes yes yes yes yes 

53 none | yes yes yes yes yes loose English translation by Ali in 6B 

54 none | yes yes yes yes yes 

55 2 yes yes yes yes yes 

56 3 yes yes yes(2) |yes yes a third Roman manuscript (with 
this text and text J3) is owned by 
A. Lonnet 

56A 7 yes yes no yes no Arabic manuscript in Box 6A; notin 
Stroomer 

57 8 yes yes yes yes yes 

58 9 yes yes yes yes yes 

59 34 yes yes yes yes yes 

60 none | yes yes yes yes yes 

61 20 yes yes yes yes yes 

62 none | yes yes yes yes yes 

63 33 yes yes yes yes yes 

64 25 yes yes yes yes yes partial English translation by Ali in 
6C 

65 18 yes yes yes yes yes 
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Mtext |Jtext | Included | Audio | Roman | Arabic | Eng. Other info 
ms ms trans. 
66 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
67 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
68 19 yes yes yes yes yes based on Müller (1907: 59-63); 
parallel Jibbali text unpublished 
69 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
70 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
7 none |yes yes yes yes yes 
"AA none |yes yes yes yes yes 
72 none |yes yes yes yes yes 
73 21 yes yes yes yes yes 
74 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 
75 none |yes yes yes yes yes 
76 none |yes yes yes yes yes 
77 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 
78 none | no no yes poem (from Miiller?) 
79 none | no yes yes poem 
80 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
81 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
82 none | yes yes yes yes yes English translation by Ali in 6A 
83 83 yes yes yes yes yes 
84 none | yes yes yes yes yes 
85 none | yes yes yes yes yes translated from Jahn (1902: 14-21) 
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Mtext |Jtext |Included | Audio | Roman | Arabic | Eng. Other info 
ms ms trans. 

86 86 yes no yes(2) |yes yes one Roman manuscript includes an 
English translation by Johnstone 

87 none |no yes yes(2) | yes yes poem; Roman manuscript includes 
English translation by Johnstone 

88 none |yes yes yes(2) | yes yes 

89 49 yes yes yes(2) |yes yes 

go 57 yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 

gl none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes the second Roman manuscript 
contains only lines 1-2 

92 none |yes yes yes yes yes 

93 55  |yes yes  |yes(z) |yes(2) | yes 

94 60 yes no yes yes yes 

95 39 yes no yes yes yes 

96 none |yes no yes yes yes 

97 97 yes par- yes yes yes translated from Müller (1907: 34-45); 

tial audio has only lines 44-end; word-list 

in Box nA 

98 none |yes no yes yes yes 

99 48 yes no yes(2) |yes no the second Roman manuscript 
contains only lines 1-2 

100 none |yes no yes yes yes 

101 none |yes no yes yes yes 

102 47 yes no yes (2) | yes yes 

103 none | yes yes yes (2) | yes yes 
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Mtext |Jtext | Included | Audio | Roman | Arabic | Eng. Other info 
ms ms trans. 

104 none |yes no yes (2) | yes no Arabic manuscript in Box 6A; Roman 
manuscripts from Stroomer 

105 none | yes yes no yes no Arabic manuscript in Box 6A; not in 
Stroomer 

106 16 yes yes no no no Audio is natural speech; not in 
Stroomer 


The transcriptions and translations of the texts below are my own, but are 
necessarily close in many places to those of Johnstone and Stroomer. (Nearly all 
of the translations in Stroomer’s edition are based on Johnstone’s manuscript 
translations, though he sometimes made changes based on ML or Johnstone's 
manuscript notes.) Four of the texts (16A, 56A, 105, and 106) are not included 
in Stroomer's edition, nor are occasional portions of some other texts (e.g., the 
last seven lines of text 43). In order to facilitate comparison with Stroomer's 
edition, I have largely kept the same numbering of lines, though in a handful 
of places I have altered a line break. An asterisk (*) before a text number 
means that I did not find any audio for that text, and so the transcription is 
less reliable. In the transcription, a consonant in parentheses (e.g., (t)sémah in 
text 312 or (0-)safor in text 59:4), unless otherwise noted, indicates that it is 
not present in the Arabic-letter manuscript and is not pronounced; I include 
the parenthetical consonant as an aid to comprehension. I have aimed for 
consistency in transcription, but allow for variation where there exists variation 
in pronunciation. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 1 (- J23, but a shorter variant): Ba Newas and the Bean 


w-ámma kawtet da-ba nawas, nahor tayt da-yasyur, wa-$áh dagarit tayt. 
te küsa gagandwtan ka-mholob wo-thaglülon degar. amür hisan, “hom əl- 
xalet bikan adgoráyti." amur agaggotan, “adgərátk al tanofa la, walakan 
Sxawwal wa-téh sin." 

amur, "la. hom al-xelet btkan adgaráyti." amür hah, “xalet.” hawk@ 
adgaratah bark akadar wo-$xawlül atté habhil. 

amur hah agagandwtan, “anké aw-boh. teh Sin." 

amur, “hom adgardyti.” amür hah, “wazmitan tik alhan thom.” amir, 
"ábdan. hom adgoráyti." wa-bakoh. 

wozmáh fakh. amur, “abdan. andoh adgardayti.” te wazmáh akadar w-alhan 
barkth. 

wa-$áll akadar te man hal hardwn thaksáwmeon, wa-hawk@ akādər. te nuka 
harawn, yanoka darhis, yatubar akador da-bà nawas. 

toli bakoh ba nawas. wazdwmah kadar, wa-xazoh. amur, “hom akadari.” 
amawr hah habu, "akadarak ber tibar. wazyéma tik kadar d-axdyr man 
akadarak.” amur, "la. hom ar akadari.” toli wazawmah adarhis. 

wa-sayur. atté arsdwn adarhasah man hal abkar thaksáwmon, tanoka 
bakaret, ttubar adarhis da-ba nawas. 

bakoh bà nawas. amáwr hah habu, *wazyema tik darhis d-axdyr man 
adarhask.” amür, "la. hom ar adarháysi." wa-hé da-yabáyk. 

attoli wazáwmah abkaret. magoran sayür b-abkoret, wa-kaláys man hal 
haber. te tabarkan, tanoka yobit, ttubar abkaret. 

bakoh bà nawas. wazdwmah bokoret, wa-xazoh. toli wazdwmah haybit 
da-tabarut abkaráth. 


man hal habér. te tabarkan: It is unusual that there is no verb following 
habér. I wonder if the intended text was man hal haber tabárkan ‘where the 
camels were kneeling’. Unfortunately, the last two lines of the text (except 
the first few words of line 12) are missing from both the audio and the 
Arabic manuscript. 

tabdrkan: Johnstone transcribed tabdrkan, but the form should be tabár- 
kan. 
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Translation of Text 1 


As for the story of Ba Newas, one day he was traveling, and he had one 
bean. 

Then he found (some) girls with young camels, and they were boiling 
beans. He said, “I want to mix my bean with yours [lit. with you].” The 
girls said, “Your bean won't be of use, but sit and eat with us.” 

He said, “No. I want to mix my bean with yours.” They said to him, “Mix 
(it)? He put his bean into the pot and sat until they cooked (the beans). 
The girls said to him, “Come here, eat with us!" 

He said, “I want my bean.” They said to him, “We'll give you all that you 
want.” He said, “No, I want my bean.” And he cried. 

They gave him half. He said, "No, give me my bean!" Then they gave him 
the pot and all that was in it. 

And he took the pot to where the goats spend the day, and he put down 
the pot. Then when the goats came, a kid came and broke Ba Newas's pot. 
Then Ba Newas cried. They gave him a pot, but he refused. He said, “I want 
my pot." 

The people said to him, “Your pot has been broken. We'll give you a pot 
that's better than your pot.” He said, “No, I only want my pot.” Then they 
gave him the kid. 

And he went. Then he tied up his kid where the cows spend the day. A 
cow came and broke Ba Newas's kid. 

Ba Newas cried. The people said to him, "We'll give you a kid that is better 
than your kid.” He said, “No, I only want my kid.” And he was crying. 

And then they gave him the cow. Then he went with the cow and left it 
where the camels were. Then when they knelt, a camel came and broke 
the cow. 

Ba Newas cried. They gave him a cow, but he refused. Then they gave him 
the camel that broke his cow. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 2 (no J): Two Witches 


w-ámma kawtet amsgaret, fanohan asráyn sandyn, yamaram teti trayt 
sawehar, wa-kal tayt sis ramhat d-daheb. 

te agar ber habu Sawkif, tawoh gayg yasawkuf. 

ámma tayt sarot, w-ámma tayt wakabut bark amkon. wa-hassstah man 
Sanet, w-amarut hah, “thom tazéman habrek antéhah, aw thaman antéhk 
het?” 

amur agáyg, “tiyan tt, wa-kalén habréy. Say ar he." toli tanáh. 

wa-hasbah sahh. wa-à-garüb haynit, wa-kelüt al-habu. 

w-amáwr hisan habu, “ham atén nakayot, gazéman wale šámərtən.” amur, 
“‘anhah masamartitan walé gazmüton." 

atté man dar warx, mot agáyg. wa-haynit sayür tšámərtən. wa-his wisal, 
Somrüt, walakan jáymag. wa-his rədd, watawgsan. 

wa-mgoran sawehar kal yoss, wa-l-ad hagüm l-əhād la. wa-saftw habu 
w-akanydwn. 
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Translation of Text 2 


1 As for the second story, twenty years ago, they say (there were) two 
women, witches, and each one had a spear of gold. 

2 Then when the people had gone to sleep (one) night, they came to a man 
who was sleeping. 

3 One stood (outside), and one entered the place. And she woke him up 
from sleep and said to him, “Do you want to give us your son so we can 
eat him, or do you want us to eat you?" 

4 The man said, “Eat me, and leave my son alone. I have only him." Then 
they stabbed him. 

5 And in the morning he was alive. He knew the women, and he told the 
people. 

6 And the people said to them, “If you are innocent, swear or be tried by 
ordeal.” They said, “We will be tried by ordeal or swear.” 

7 Then after a month, the man died. And the women went to be tried by 
ordeal. And when they arrived, they were tried by ordeal, but they failed. 
And when they returned, they killed them. 

8  Andthenallthe witches were afraid, and they didn't attack anyone again. 
And the people and the children recovered. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 3 (= J22, but a variant version): The Jewelry Tree 


xatarat gayg da-yasyur ba-horam. attoli Qáyma. te kusa foka bark dahlil, 
wa-wküb bark adahlil, wa-ttakk te ráywi. 

w-ddah a$-$xawlül, nuka mawse, wa-tháyw sawar wa-thadid xah d-adahlil. 
w-agáyg bark adahlil. 

yasandur h-arhamon yəháðhəb nehar dora’ wa-neher sxof, “ham ftakk man 
báwmoh." 

ettoli ftkut asawar, wa-ftuk agdyg. 

wa-sayur atté küsa tet k-haráwn wa-sis sdygat. amir his, "alháyki! nuka 
togar, wa-d-yahddyan haynit saygat kal d-al sis sáygot la. wa-ndoh mans 
asdygat. wa-het akefi, wa-hoh wakona k-haráwn." 

sirut attét. wa-his ber gamsut, həlūb aġáyg haráwn bark néhar konnáwn te 
daheb. wa-mgoran shat hàráwn bark néhar tat te dahéb. 

wa-kawla téyah sahh. wa-mat tet Sadhakawt, t$oni téyah da-yabarka bark 
harawn. wa-kawla kal woz dar harom. 

tomar tet, "haráwn d-amuk.” w-agáyg sayür atté sxawlul al-horam. 
wa-káwla asáygot dar horom, wa-gabb anxali harom. 

wa-sxawlil te nkáyh maktar asráyn rikob, wa-dayrsan kawt wa-ksawet. 

toli Sxabirah, amáwr hah, “ko het báwmah?" 

amu, “da-hagark harom domah. kal sabu‘ yohasáwbah mahámmoel sáygot." 


alhdyki: The verb alhak here (fs imperative əlháyki) must mean something 
like ‘hurry’ or ‘run’, meanings not listed in ML (s.v. (hk), but not that far off 
from the attested meaning ‘catch up’ (e.g., 48:22; 69:5; 76:10, 16). The same 
meanings are attested for the Jibbali cognate ( JLO, p. 666). 

wa-káwla: At the beginning of line 7, the Roman manuscripts have wə- 
mula ‘and he filled’ (transcribed u moola’ in the earlier manuscript) 
before wa-Kkáwla, but this is not on the audio or in the Arabic manuscript. 
wa-mat: The Roman manuscripts have wa-his, against the audio and the 
Arabic manuscript. 

tomar tet, “hardwn d-amuk’: This whole phrase is missing from the Roman 
manuscripts, and there is no corresponding English phrase in Johnstone's 
manuscript translation. Stroomer, who very rarely included anything not 
in one of Johnstone's Roman-etter manuscripts, has here tomar tet, 
"haráwn Sanuk”, either based on the audio or another manuscript that I 
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Translation of Text 3 


Once a man was traveling on the road. Then he got thirsty. Then he found 
a pool of water in a cave, and he entered the cave, and he drank until he 
was satisfied. 

While he was sitting (in the cave), rain came, and a rock fell onto the 
mouth of the cave. And the man was in the cave. 

He vowed to God to flood (one) wadi with blood and (one) wadi with milk, 
“f I get out from here.” 

Then the rock fell away, and the man got out. 

And he went on, and then he found a woman with the goats, and she had 
jewelry. He said to her, “Hurry [or: run]! A rich man has come, and he is 
giving out jewelry to women, whoever doesn't have any jewelry. Give me 
your jewelry [lit. the jewelry from you]. You go, I will stay with the goats!" 
The woman went. And after she had disappeared, the man milked the 
goats in a small wadi until it flooded. And then he slaughtered the goats 
in (another) wadi until it flooded. 

And helefta male goat alive. And when the woman looked down, she saw 
the male goat running among the goats. And he left each goat on a tree. 
The women said, “The goats are pasturing.” And the man went and sat by 
the road. And he left the jewelry on a tree, and he defecated under the 
tree. 

And he sat until a caravan of twenty riding-camels came to him, and on 
them were food and clothes. 

Then they asked him, they said to him, “Why are you here?" 

He said, “I have been guarding this tree. Every week it becomes loaded 
with jewelry" 


have not seen. The Arabic manuscript and audio do include this phrase, 
and the final word is clearly d-amik (written (3 4431). The verb amük, here 
a 3fp perfect, is not in ML. It means ‘pasture in the valley’, as confirmed 
by an informant. Related verbs are attested in Jibbali (Bittner 1917b: 16) 
and Soqotri (Leslau 1938: 315). The verb preserves the original meaning of 
the noun *amk (cf. Hebrew 'emeq ‘valley’), which has come to mean only 
‘middle’ in the MSA languages. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amawr hah, “thom (t)sémah?” amir, "la." amáwr, "wazyema tīk artkabyan 
w-alhan dayrsan. wa-salél asdygat ad-dar harom, wa-nhah hagyera harom." 
amur, “yéye. walakan haddir man ahad yagbeb anxahe. ham ahad gabb 
anxahe, l-ad yamol sdygat la." 

amawr, “yéys.” sayür agáyg k-arikob tawoli sékanah. w-agayug $xawlil 
anxali harom. te nüka sabi, hasbah xaláy harom. 

sayáwr tawoli agáyg. amáwr hah, "het bodak bin. harom al hasbah Qáyrah st 
la." 

amur, “dak ar ahàd mankem gabb anxahe.” amu, “gadéwwan nasné'" 
sayáwr. atté wasalam harom, galawk te kisam agob anxali harom. 

amur agáyg, “al ber amark hikam lā, ‘haddir man ahad yagbeb anxali 
harom’?” 

toli gátawsam agayug da-sstmam harom. kal tat amür, “het da-gabbak 
naxahe.” 

attoli tátanam ba-janobi te láttagam. wa-sayur agáyg w-a‘yit habu. amir, 
*gayug da-lattagam báwmah, w-al wádak man dar hésan la." 

wa-ndkam habi wa-kabáwr agayüg. wa-tammot háylat d-agayg aboyer. 


ad-dar: The Arabic manuscript has just dar, but the expected relative 
pronoun is heard on the audio. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone 
transcribed adar. 
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They said to him, “Do you want to sell it?” He said, “No.” They said, “We'll 
give you our riding-camels and all that is on them. And take the jewelry 
on the tree, and we'll guard the tree.” 

He said, “Ok. But be careful that no one defecates under it. If anyone 
defecates under it, it won't make jewelry anymore." 

They said, "Ok" The men went with the riding-camels to his settlement. 
And the men stayed under the tree. Then when a week came, the tree was 
empty. 

They went to the man. They said to him, "You lied to us. The tree, nothing 
appeared on it." 

He said, "It's because one of you defecated under it." He said, "Let's go see!" 
They went. Then when they reached the tree, they looked until they found 
the excrement under the tree. 

The man said, “Didn't I already tell you, ‘Be careful that no one defecates 
under the tree?" 

Then the men that bought the tree argued. Each one said, "You are the 
one who defecated under it!" 

And then they stabbed each other with daggers until they killed one 
another. And the man went and called out to the people, he said, “Men 
have killed each other here, and I don't know over what.” 

And the people came and buried the men. And the trick of the cunning 
man is finished. 


416 CHAPTER 14 
Text 4 (no J): Ba Newas and the Merchants 


1 w-ámma kawtet tayt da-bà nawas, sah tétah wa-siham rawn. wa-yaswol 
wakona asráyn alf man hal tager. te asar tad nákam tah troh man ottager 
yasilah asráyn alf karš. 

2 amárhəb btham wa-hangáwf htham. wa-shat woz man hal attager 
yasényam tah la. 

3 wa-mila akirod da-hoz dora’, w-dsabisan b-agoti da-ttétah. wa-siroh te hal 


agayug asifon. 

4 amur hiham bà nawas, “hdzyan xtamüton, w-al Say hikam mashatawt la ar 
teti." 

5 amawr hah agayug, “al ahad yashot ahad la, wa-nhah al anhom mashatawt 
la.” 


6 | àmur, ‘lézam I-ashot hikam." wa-yasus wa-yashot tétah. wa-garot tet 
ba-bayorot, wa-ntirur adora? man akirod da-hoz. 

7 ~~ amawr hah agayug, "het al het maxlik la! het ar balays!” wa-soram agayug 
da-yabakyam man tet. 

8  ettoli ámür hiham bà nawas, “tabktyam la! thaym ottet torded sahhayt?” 
amáwr hah, “mon yakáwdar yardéds sohháyt gayr arhamon?" 

9  àmürhiham, "nákam ti moláykot wa-wzáwmi askáyn domah.” wa-hanfex 
bah wa-sabut bah tet táwri troh. toli htarkot. toli assut. 

10  amáwr hah agayug, “thom t$om lin askáyn domah?" amir hiham, “hom 
la." amáwr hah, “ham thom tazéman askáyn domah, mabaryutan tik man 
asráyn alf” amit, “hom la." 

ii toli wazáwmah asráyn alf w-abáryam tah man asráyn alf. walakan amür 
hiham, “ham shátkam bah w-al atem tihor la, yanofa la." 

12  wa-kefdoh tager h-arhabet wa-siham askayn. 

13 teanhor d-agamat ftawk habu mon amosged. wa-sihi agawihi wa-yamnoh 
tat wa-shotáyah, wa-manoh amségar wa-shatdyah. 

14 ndkam hàbü da-ya‘yttan. amawr, *adáwgi ahtawaloh, shatam agáwihi." 


1 wa-yoswol The audio has wa-yaswil, but the manuscripts have wa-yaswol. 
The forms are, respectively, the 3mp and 3ms imperfect G passives of the 
root s'l. 

6 Lashot: The Roman manuscripts have the 1cs subjunctive Lashot here, 
which is what we expect. The audio has the future shatona, which is 
grammatically acceptable (cf. text 63:6), but less suited to the context. 
The Arabic manuscript has the ungrammatical al-shatona, which was no 
doubt simply an error on Ali's part. 
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Translation of Text 4 


And as for one story of Ba Newas: He had a wife, and they had goats. And 
he owed about twenty thousand to (some) merchants. Then one night, 
two ofthe merchants came to him to collect twenty thousand dollars from 
him. 

He welcomed them and spread out (a carpet) for them. And he slaugh- 
tered a goat where the merchants couldn't see him. 

And he filled the gullet and windpipe with the blood of the goat, and he 
tied them to his wife's neck. And they went back to the guests. 

Ba Newas said to them, “Our goats are sickly, and I have no slaughter- 
animal for you except my wife.” 

The men said to him, "No one slaughters anyone, and we don't want a 
slaughter-animal.’ 

He said, “I must slaughter for you.” And he got up and slaughtered his wife. 
The woman pretended to fall down, and the blood flowed out of the gullet 
and windpipe of the goat. 

The men said to him, “You are not a human being! You are just the devil!” 
And the men stood crying over the woman. 

And then Ba Newas said to them, “Don’t cry! Do you want the woman to 
come back alive?” They said to him, “Who can bring her back alive but 
God?” 

He said to them, “Angels came to me and gave me this knife.” And he blew 
on it and hit the woman with it two times. Then she moved. Then she got 
up. 

The men said to him, “Do you want to sell us this knife?” He said to them, 
“I don't want to.” They said to him, “If you want to give us this knife, we 
will release you of the twenty thousand.” He said, “I don’t want to.” 

Then they gave him twenty thousand, and released him from the (other) 
twenty thousand. But he said to them, “If you slaughter with it and you 
are not pure, it won't be of use.” 

And the merchants went town to the town, and they had the knife. 

Then on Friday, the people were coming out of the mosque. And they had 
their brothers with them, and they grabbed one and slaughtered him, and 
grabbed the second and slaughtered him. 

The people came crying. They said, “The two men have gone crazy. They 
slaughtered their brothers.’ 
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CHAPTER 14 


attoli amawr hiham, “nahah al ahtawolan la. tháymham yasesam?" amáwr 
habi, “nahamham yasesam." 

hanfxoh te agáwz. al ahad ‘ass la. 

attoli amaroh ha-tatiddyhi, *het angáys!" amur amsegor, "het angáys!" attoli 
tatanam ba-janobi w-alttagoh. wa-tammot kawtet da-bà nawas. 
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15 Then they said to them, “We haven't gone crazy. Do you want them to 
wake up?” The people said, “We want them to wake up." 

16 They blew until they were unable. No one woke up. 

17 Andthentheysaid to one another, “You are impure!” The second one said, 
“You are impure!” Then they stabbed each other with daggers and killed 
each other. And the story of Ba Newas is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 5 (no J): The Slave and His Mistress 


xatarat tayt tet wa-hagáwras da-yastroh. 

wa-hagur ber karoh moh makon tat wa-táywi makon tat wa-tomar makon 
tat. 

wa-saydwr. te kórbom, hámam yagrayb da-yomar, “ga, ga!” toli $ahak 
hagür. 

amorüt hah abalatah, “man hésan tashok?” amur, "hámas ayagráyb hēśən 
da-yomar?” amarit, "hiboh da-yomar?” 

amu, “da-yomar, ‘bark amkon da-falani möh?” gahkot abalótoh. te wasalam, 
küsam hamoh. 

wa-sayawr. toli hámam ayagrayb. 

amur hagür, “ayagrayb amur, ‘halawk táywi da-kardayb:” siroh. te wasalam, 
küsom táywi. wa-siroh. toli hámam ayagrayb. 

amur hagür, *àmür ayagrayb, 'haláwk tomar" stroh. te wasalam, küsam 
tomer. 

wa-siroh te makon tat, hámam ayagrayb. bakoh hagür. 

amorüt abalótah, “ko het tabáyk?" amur hagur, “kaléy l-abkéh!” 

amarut hah, “kalet lay!” amir, “akdwdar la. domah st faghat lay." 
wa-hagur boyar, wa-ttet thagsah asdtkah. 

toli amür hagur, 'amür háyni ayagrayb, ‘ham al saydrk k-abalstk la, 
tamut:” 

toli amarüt hah, "naké aw-boh, syer Say.” wa-ráddam tawoli sekon. 

te gehamah agáyg do-ttet sxawlul. amür hagur, ‘abalayti, hom al-his 
yamsth.” 

amorüt hah, “hésan al-his yamsth?” amur, “hom al-syér Says.” 

yasus agáyg da-ttét, yaslül Skáy, wa-yalutag hagür wa-ttet. wa-tammot 
kawteét d-agawgi. 


sayáwr: The audio has the dual form siroh, but the manuscripts have 3mp 
sayáwr. 

asétkah: Although Johnstone always transcribed this word sadk (which is 
etymologically correct), both in his manuscripts and in ML (s.v. sdk), Ali 
consistently (for all twenty occurrences in the texts) wrote and read satk. 
sayórk: The Roman manuscripts have naydkak here, from the verb nayuk 
‘have intercourse with, but the Arabic manuscript and audio have sayórk. 
Likewise, in line 16, the Roman manuscripts have al-ndks (cf. 99:46) in 
place of al-syer Says. 

Ó-agáwgi: The Roman manuscripts have instead da-hagur ‘of the slave’. 
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Translation of Text 5 


Once a woman and her slave were traveling. 

And the slave had already hidden water in one place, meat in one place, 
and dates in one place. 

And they went. When they got close, they heard a crow saying, "Ca, ca!" 
Then the slave laughed. 

His mistress said to him, "What are you laughing at?" He said, "Did you 
hear what the crow was saying?" She said, “What was it saying?” 

He said, “It was saying, ‘In such-and-such a place is water.” The mistress 
laughed. Then when they arrived, they found the water. 

And they went on. Then they heard the crow. 

The slave said, “The crow said, ‘There is meat is there, close by"" They went. 
When they arrived, they found the meat. And they went on. Then they 
heard the crow. 

The slave said, "The crow said, ‘There are dates there.” They went. When 
they arrived, they found the dates. 

And they went on to a certain place. They heard the crow. The slave cried. 
His mistress said, “Why are you crying?" The slave said, “Let me cry!” 

She said to him, “Tell me!” He said, “I can't. This is an embarrassment for 
me.” 

And the slave was a liar, but the woman thought he was being truthful. 
Then the slave said, “The crow said to me, ‘If you don't sleep [lit. go] with 
your mistress, you will die"" 

Then she said to him, “Come here, go with me.” And they returned to the 
settlement. 

Then the next day the woman's husband was sitting. The slave said, “My 
mistress, I want like yesterday.” 

She said to him, "What like yesterday?" He said, "I want to sleep [lit. go] 
with you." 

The woman's husband got up, took out a sword, and killed the slave and 
the woman. And the story of the two people is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 6 (no J): The Jinn Cat 


xatarat sekan, bo'áyli abkar. kaniw sannawrat. 

walakan sanndwrat sáhrot, al sé sanndwrat la. ar ta$hor hanáfs sannáwrat. 
te nahor tayt aktawbot tet, wa-rakbot dar tabráyn ba-halldy wa-barot xawr. 
te wasalot, ksut hàme 0-agdyg bal abkar w-agatah taktalitan. 

w-amur, “nahom natber abkárhe te nakleh fokáyr l-agaré l-ad yahéras la." 
amarut agatah, “hiboh sawr?” 

amarut hamdh, "kaláwton tayt man tabrayényan bark dahlil, wa-mat gazot 
hayáwm, tsyer tawoli abkar wa-ttéh tayt l-adéd d-asáwr. 

walakan ham agayg kūsa attabrayn wa-wotgáys, tamotan abkaryan 
nahah.” 

ðöməh agaroy da-haynit, wa-sannawrat thamasan. walakan sé da-ktawbot 
tet sáhrot. 

te ba-halláy strut sanndwrat tawoli aġáyg bark amkonah, wa-sé tet. wə- 
hassátah man sonet w-amarüt hah, “akofi tawoli adahlil dék. ksona tabráyn 
barkeh. wa-wbáds ba-mandáwk wa-wtdgs!” 

amur agayg, “hēśən het man tet?" amarit, “höh sannawrat ad-konak ti, 
walakan hoh al höh sannawrat la. 

höh tet sáhrat. wa-hamak hamek w-agátk tamaran, 'nahom antéh abkar 
0-agayg wa-nakléh fakáyr l-agare l-àd yahéras lā? 

wa-d-amur h-tabráyn tsyer bark adahlil wa-kal asar attéh bokoret man 
abkarke.” 

sayur agáyg wa-kusa tobráyn wa-tabur famas tayt. 

wa-his gazot hayáwm, tabarut abkoret da-haméh. 

w-amur hisan, "hoh béri garábk tikan.” wa-hàrüs ba-téet, wa-bagud hamsh 
w-agótah. 


sáhrat: Ali missed the word sdhrat on the audio, but it is in the manu- 
scripts. 

hameé: The audio has instead tet ‘wife’. The Arabic manuscript also has tet, 
but hàme was added above it as a correction. 

nahom: Everything following nahom in lines 12 and 13 is quite different in 
the Roman manuscripts than in the Arabic manuscript and on the audio. 
The version from the Arabic manuscript and audio is given here, while 
Stroomer, as always, followed the Roman manuscripts. Lines 14-16 are 
totally absent from the Arabic manuscript and the audio. 
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Translation of Text 6 


Once there was a community, cow-herders. They raised a cat. 

But the cat was a witch, it wasn't a cat. She just showed herself as a cat. 
Then one day she changed into a woman, and she rode on a hyena at night 
and came to a lagoon. 

When she arrived, she found the mother of the man, the cow-herder, and 
his sister chatting. 

And they said, ^We should break his cows in order to leave him poor, so 
that he'll never marry" 

His sister said, "What's the plan?” 

His mother said, “We'll leave one of our hyenas in a cave, and when the 
sun goes down, it should go to the cows and eat one each night. 

But if the man finds the hyena and kills it, our own cows will die." 

This was the talk of the women, and the cat heard them. But she changed 
into a witch. 

Then in the evening, the cat went to the man in his place, and she was 
a woman. And she woke him up from sleep and said to him, *Go to that 
cave. You'll find a hyena in it. Shoot it with a rifle and kill it!" 

The man said, "What kind of woman are you?" She said, "I am the cat that 
you raised, but I am not a cat. 

Iam a witch. And I heard your mother and your sister saying, "We should 
eat the man's cows and leave him poor, so that he won't ever get married" 
And they said to the hyena that it should go into the cave and every night 
eat a cow from your cows." 

The man went and found the hyena and broke one of its legs. 

And when the sun went down, it broke his mother's cow. 

And he said to them, “I know about you." And he married a woman, and 
chased away his mother and his sister. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 7 (no J): Magic 


sehar bah meken dart, xàs ha-kanyawn. 

nahah hanin natakaydan ba-sehor, wa-nasásah axáyr man kal Si. 
wa-hanin anáhs. ham tat sah mol mekon aw habün mekon, yàsos man 
sawehar lanhan ttdwyan akanydwn wa-thdsran amol, wa-xas b-aka" 
d-amharéh wa-safur. 

wa-ham tet barwot, thanidax ba-séhaz d-amgarat. wa-yamaram ham séhar 
ðáywa séhaz, l-àd yanoka la. 

wa-domah yatakaydan bah ba'áyli agabel axáyr, wa-bald Sakk sehar mekan 
ba-safur. 

wa-habu yasdysah axáyr man dar adonye. 

wa-ba-safur xawr hámmoah artri. yamaram tkinan Qáyrah sawehar 
ba-halláy, w-axáyr asar d-agamat. 

domah man atakadham da-séhar. 

wa-ham ahad gilu, yamaram mosháyr wa-yassényam hah hal 
amotawwo'áyn. 


st: While the Arabic manuscript has si, the Roman manuscript has sian (= 
Styan), suggesting a possible later correction. 

lanhan: This is an Arabic particle, with an Arabic 3fp suffix. The form 
lánhan is transcribed in the Roman manuscript, but the form in the Arabic 
manuscript, apparently J»! 5 YI, is very difficult to interpret. 

ttáwyan: While the Roman manuscript has the 3fp form tawyan (= ttáw- 
yan), which fits the context following the Arabic particle lánhən, the 
Arabic manuscript has the 3mp imperfect yatáyw. The 3mp yatdyw was 
added above tawyan in the margin of the Roman manuscript, and a 
superscript t was added to the beginning of tawyon. 

thásran: Where the Roman manuscript has the 3fp imperfect thásran, the 
Arabic manuscript has háwśər (_+5l~), which perhaps was a mistake for 
3ms imperfect yahdwsar. 

bald Sakk: This is Arabic. 

dsar 0-agamat: See § 9.5, n. 17. 

amatawwa yn: This must be from Arabic mutawwi‘ or mutawi‘ The tran- 
slation ‘healer’ comes from Johnstone’s own manuscript translations 
(found in Box 6F). 
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Translation of Text 7 


Magic has much harm in it, especially for children. 
We, in our region, believe in magic, and we fear it more than anything. 
And we have ill-fortune. If one has alot of property or many children, he is 
afraid of witches that they will eat the children and destroy the property, 
especially so in the land of the Mahra and Dhofar. 

4  Andifa woman gives birth, she fumigates with frankincense resin. And 
they say if a wizard smells the frankincense, he won't come. 

5 And this the inhabitants of the mountains believe in more, and without 
a doubt there is much magic in Dhofar. 
And the people fear it more than (anything) in the world. 
And in Dhofar there is a lagoon whose name is (Khawr) Rawri. They say 
that there are witches by it at night, and especially on Thursday night. 
This is some of their belief in magic. 
And if someone is sick, they say (he is) bewitched and they get a diagnosis 
for him from the healer. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 8 (no J): Circumcision 


xatarat gigen dmarah tamoni sandyn. 

toli amir haybah, “hom al-Sáxtan." amir, "Sáxbar hamek. ham ro$áwt, 
xtyena tik.” 

toli sxabur hàmek wa-r$áwt wo-nákam ba-gayg da-yakhol yaxten. 

toli raha$ wa-sdrr agayzgen wa-koláyh sawanot wo-xtonth. 

wa-'ómlam sarh. wa-nahagot agátah wa-hamáh wa-shatam masawmüt. 
wa-samrü$ arba'áyn yum, wa-hamáh tashor dayrah wo-teltof bah. 
wa-háybah kafüd arhabet wa-nkáyh ba-masrawf, walakan agigen 
yəhəśráwb wa-yabáyk man asotáyt. 

te wika ba-xáyr, amur, “hom al-héras.” walakan hábhe xaziw, w-amáwr, "het 
kannáwn w-adok al het mahéras la." 


r$áwt: If the 3ms perfect is the Gb-Stem ráy$i, as in ML (s.v. rgy), then 
we expect a 3fs perfect ragyot, both in this line and the next. The 3fs 
form ra$áwt follows the pattern used for the Ga-Stem (cf. bakut ‘she 
cried’), and it is noteworthy that ML (s.v. rgy) lists an imperfect yardys, 
also of the Ga-type, rather than a Gb-type imperfect yarosi. Johnstone 
transcribed a final -$áwt both lines, while the Arabic manuscript has 
S p2) in line 2 (for rasáwt or rasot), but © 5.2) in line 3 (presumably for 
ragyot). Unfortunately, I did not find audio for this text. See also § 7.2.10, 
notes 76, 77, and 80. 

toli rahas: This phrase is absent from the Arabic manuscript. 

masawmut: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss 'slaugh- 
tered animal for party’. ML (s.v. slm) has ‘animal slaughtered for votive 
purposes. 
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Translation of Text 8 


Once there was a boy who was eight years old [lit. his age was eight years]. 

2 Then he said to his father, “I want to get circumcised.” He said, “Ask your 
mother. If she consents, we'll circumcise you.” 

3 Then he asked his mother and she consented, and they brought a man 
who was able to circumcise. 

4 Then he washed and tied the boy’s foreskin, and left him for a little while 
and (then) circumcised him. 

5 And they made a party. His sister and mother danced, and they slaugh- 
tered a sacrificial animal. 

6 And he was sick for forty days. His mother stayed awake over him and 
treated him. 

7  Andhis father went down to the town and brought him supplies, but the 
boy was ill and cried from the pain. 

8 Then when got better, he said, “I want to get married.” But his parents 
refused him and said, “You are a child, and you won't marry yet.” 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 9 (no J): Love and Marriage 


xatarat gayg áygab bo-tet ageb kawáy. te mon dar sonet, sayur tawoli 
háybos wa-wfüd hanih, wa-ffakayh. walakan hame da-ttet thamah la, 
wa-xazut manah. 

wo-ttoli sayür agáyg wa-nuka hal aġās Sox, wa-kalüt lah b-akassdtah. 
w-amur aga da-tet, *hoh magtáyr k-hamáy." 

wa-sayur tawoli agáwz. wa-gátri šīs habres, wa-ffakátah, walakan kalut lah 
xáymah mt. 

wa-sall agáyg axsorat wa-nüka ba-troh shawd, wa-samlitk. 

wa-kafáwd arhabet wa-Samluk man hal séra’. wa-sitam asayáft, asrdyn 
kawozar. 

wa-hhamlam asayáft dar arikob, wa-sayáwr tawoli sékan. te nákam k-sobah 
da-yalóbdom wa-da-yaragzam, wa-haksaym. 

wa-gabáwr habu mēkən a$ayáft. wa-nuka haynit tawoli kalon w-azhib tet 
kalon. 

w-ámma agáyg kalon, Sah mandáwk wa-janbdyyat wa-sabigat, wa-báh séf 
mékan. wa-hé sebb raháym. 

wa-ttet Sis sáygot d-daheb wa-fassat. 

te gasrawwan hádyam tomar, wa-sawgis habü kal ahad al-sékanah. 
w-agáyg kalon hatum hal hamhe, wa-shatam hah. 

te ba-halláy waküb al-tét kalon, wa-hatum te k-sobah. wa-danyot tet man 
dsaras. 


sis: The Roman manuscripts have his ‘to her’, while the Arabic manuscript 


has sis ‘with her. In one Roman manuscript (the earlier of the two), it 
appears that sis was corrected to Ais. Both options are possible, though 
gátri k- ‘speak with’ is used also in line 2. 

agayáft: This word is missing from the Roman manuscripts. 
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Translation of Text 9 


Once a man loved a woman greatly [lit. a strong love]. Then after a year, 
he went to her father and ask him (for her hand), and he gave him (her 
hand). But the woman's mother didn't want him, and she refused him. 
And then the man went away and came to her older [lit. big] brother, and 
he told him his story. And the woman's brother said, “I will talk with my 
mother" 

And he went to the old woman. Her son spoke with her, and she gave him 
(her hand), but she put on him (a bride-price of) five hundred. 

And the man raised the bride-price and brought two witnesses, and he 
got legal possession. 

And they went down to the town, and he got legal possession from the 
judge. And he bought the wedding food, twenty date-baskets. 

And they loaded the wedding food onto the riding-camels, and they went 
tothesettlement. They came in the morning, shooting (guns) and singing, 
and they spent the day. 

And many people came together for the wedding feast. And the women 
came to the bride and made up the bride. 

And as for the groom, he had a rifle, a dagger, and an indigo robe, and he 
had alot of hair. He was a handsome young man. 

And the woman had jewelry of gold and silver. 

Then in the evening, they shared out the dates, and the people, each one 
went home to his settlement. And the groom spent the night with his in- 
laws, and they slaughtered for him. 

Then at night, he went into (his) bride, and stayed the night until morning. 
And the woman got pregnant from her night. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 10 (no J): A Camel-Herder and His Wife (1969) 


gayg bal haber da-yahawrud. nuka man hawodi, wa-sáh katat da-bér, 
wa-Sdh tétah. 

w-al siham weled la, walakan tet danyit. 

wa-gahemam man k-sobah. te wasalam rehak man hawodi, kusam bal 
harawn. 

w-amur hiham, “al thawradam hamoh la! anhah da-nhawrüd w-al nahom 
haber taredon hamohan là. walakan ham hawrádkam hamohan, daryema 
habérikam.” 

amur agáyg bal haber, *anhah mahawraditan habéryan. hēśən thom?” 
amorüt tet d-agayg bal haber, “ayb likam tantáwham sobeb da-hamoh.” 
toli agayg bal haráwn a‘yit, wa-ba‘ayli haber hawrid. 

his birham dar hamoh, nuka akáwm tawoli bal haber. 

wa-sabáwt agáyg bal haber fatxi troh wa-gazawm, “ham ad hawrádk 
hamoh domah zoyad, da-nawtágk." 

wa-taldwbah salh xammoh worax, wa-wazmiham salh. 

wa-hawgus habérhe, he wa-tétah. 

w-amarut hah tétah, “nahom nahaxlaf makon man amkon domah. het gayg 
wahdyd, wa-xasamke mekon." 

amur, 'gehamah maxxawfitan makon.” 

adham da-yagtéryam, sinam awa‘yol, w-abárka agáyg wa-xtul l-awa‘yol. 
w-awbüd wa-hawsáwb wel wa-shat, wa-sallih tawoli habér wa-ttet. wə- 
hatim. 

te k-sobah, táwla afor, wa-haddüt wa-barkáwt. wa-bad sawanot, awsut 
anhor kállos, wa-tté dahéb hawdáy h-aráwram. 

wa-sxawlil habü dar arhamet wa-habér dymal asxof da-yaklawlah aka’. 
wa-sóddam he wa-xasdmhe, w-ahtalif: wa-haráwn hagyug wa-haber hakáwt. 
wa-tammot kawtet d-agayg. 


akáwm: The word kawm most often means ‘raiding-party’ (cf. 83:1), but it 
can also refer more generally to a group of men of fighting age, as fits the 
context here. Cf. JL (s.v. kwm). 

wel: We expect wel for ‘ibex’ (cf. 30:5 and 30:8), but Johnstone transcribed 
here wel, and the Arabic manuscript has |. ». In text 30, Ali wrote Jl, for 
w&l. 
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Translation of Text 10 


A camel-herder was bringing (his) animals to water. He came from the 
valley, and with him were some camels, and with him was his wife. 

And they didn't have children, but the wife was pregnant. 

And they walked from the morning. Then when they got far away from 
the valley, they found a goat-herder. 

Andhesaid to them, "Don't take (your) animals to the water! We are taking 
(our) animals to the water, and we don't want the camels going down to 
our water. But if you take (them) to our water, we will hamstring your 
camels.” 

The camel-herder said, “We will take our camels to the water. What do 
you want?” 

The camel-herder’s wife said, “It’s a disgrace for you to fight because of 
water.” 

Then the goat-herder cried out, and the camel-herders took the animals 
to the water. 

When they were at the water, the group came to the camel-herder. 

And they hit the camel-herder twice (on the head) and swore, “If you 
bring (your) animals to this water ever again, we will kill you.’ 

And they requested of him a truce of five months, and he gave them a 
truce. 

And he brought home his camels, he and his wife. 

And his wife said to him, "Let's move away from this place. You are a lone 
man, and your enemies are many.” 

He said, “Tomorrow we'll move location.” 

While they were speaking, they saw (some) ibexes, and he ran and stalked 
the ibexes. 

And he shot and hit an ibex and slaughtered (it), and he took it to the 
camels and the woman. And they spent the night. 

Thenin the morning, clouds came up, andit thundered and was lightning. 
And after a little while, it rained the whole day, and until the wadis flooded 
into the sea. 

And the people stayed by the vegetation (from the rain), and the camels 
made (so much) milk that they could pour it onto the ground. 

And he and his enemies reconciled, and they allied with one another. And 
the goats gave birth, and the camels gave birth. 

And the story of the man is finished. 


432 CHAPTER 14 
*Text 11 (no J): A Community 
xatarat tayt sékan yasükan ba-wodi, wa-siham arhamet. 


walakan háziham kálsan madoni, w-al siham kawt la. 
wa-hem ad-gayam. te asar tat hagyagut woz. 
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wa-his zahrot, ankot b-arid. wa-nuka agáyg wa-shat arid. 


3 gayam: The Arabic manuscript and the earlier Roman manuscript have 
gáyam, while the later Roman manuscript has gdwyam. As I have shown 
elsewhere (Rubin 2017), the 3ms form of this verb is güya, and so we 
expect 3mp gáyam. 
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Translation of Text 11 


1 Once a community was living in a valley, and they had pasturage [lit. 
vegetation after rain]. 
But all their goats were pregnant, and they had no food. 
And they were hungry. Then one night a goat gave birth. 

4 And when it squealed, it bore a male kid. And the man came and slaugh- 
tered the kid. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 12 (no J): A Harsusi Raider 


xatarat gayg Sah rikeb, wa-gazoh man agaddet d-al-harsis. 

wa-yahom yagorab amsáyrah. te k-sobah, $add l-arikébah sadéd wa-rikeb, 
wa-gahem. 

wa-s3h hamoh wa-zawod, walakan hamoh al he mēkən la. 

te k-adáhr dymal afseh wa-haksáwm anxali haros. wa-his ber fsoh, Sawkuf. 
te l-'asar, Sawgus. 

te watxaf al-sekon, amárhabam bah, wa-shatam hah woz. 

te k-sobah, gahém wa-gabur gayg al-horam, wa-sxabarih man haber. 
walakan agáyg sxabarth man hammah wa-man akabétah, w-amur hah, “al 
höh kawtona hük là aw ber gorábk tik.” 

kalut lah, walakan badoh bah. wa-his kalut lah, hadoalláh ba-haber. 
wa-battadoh kal ahad makon. 

te ba-halláy ba-wodi, ksa habér wa-zigad árba rigad wa-radd kinah man 
hal nitka. 

te k-sobah, fakáwd bo'áyli haber, wa-tábam sar asfitan da-habér. 

te nahoran, Sinəm agáyg wa-latabdam. wa-nika tat, w-aroba agayg 
L-amrádd da-habér. 

wa-battadam kal ahad ba-harmah. 

alyek ráddam habériham, w-agáyg rədd tawoli sékanah da-yaktumah 
wa-da-yaxtayub. 

wa-man dar xatarat dókomah, amur, *matona man adonye w-adi al-zdgdak 
haber da-habu la.” 

wa-ttawtb wa-harus wa-nüka ba-habénhe, wa-wika okal, wa-hagoh amol, 
wa-wika maÓkir. wa-hdbbam tah habi. 


0-al-harsis: The Roman manuscripts have harasis, but there is no evidence 
of the long à in the Arabic manuscript. There is no audio evidence for this 
line of the text. See further in the comment to text 104:1. 

L-'asar: This is Arabic al-‘asr ‘afternoon prayer, not Mehri dsar ‘night’. It 
corresponds to about four o'clock in the afternoon (Davey 2016: 172). Cf. 
also 62:6. 

al-sekan: The manuscripts have the preposition al-, but it is absent from 
the audio. 

da-habér: The Roman manuscripts have ba-habér, but this is a mistake. The 
Arabic manuscript and audio have da-haber. 

yaktumah: Johnstone transcribed yaktomah here, and it is indeed very 
difficult to decide whether the audio has yaktumah or yaktomah. It is often 
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Translation of Text 12 


Once a man had a riding-camel, and he went raiding from the Jiddat al- 
Harasis. 

And he wanted to try a journey [lit. his journey]. Then in the morning, he 
saddled up his camels and went off. 

And he had water and supplies, but the water was not much. 

Then in the afternoon, he made his lunch, and he spent the afternoon 
under an acacia tree. And after he ate lunch, he fell asleep. Then in the 
late afternoon, he went on. 

Then when he arrived at a settlement, they welcomed him, and they 
slaughtered a goat for him. 

Then in the morning, he went, and he meta man by the road, and he asked 
him about the camels. 

But the man asked him his name and his tribe, and he said to him, “I won't 
tell you unless I know you." 

He told him, but he lied to him. And when he told him, he directed him 
to the camels. 

And they each went to (their own) place. 

Then at night in a valley, he found the camels and he swiped four pregnant 
camels, and he went back towards where he had come from. 

Then in the morning, the camel-herders missed (the camels), and they 
followed the camels' tracks. 

Then at noon, they saw the man and the exchanged shots. And one came 
and gave the man safe conduct for the return of the camels. 

And they all went their (separate) ways. 

Those (men) returned their camels, and the man returned to his settle- 
ment, despairing and disappointed. 

And after that time, he said, “I will die from this world before I again swipe 
people's camels.” 

And he repented, got married, and had sons. And he became wise, 
amassed property, and became well-known. And people loved him. 


the case that 4 and 6 are hard to distinguish. We expect yaktumah. Since 
there are so few Ti-Stem imperfects of III-Guttural roots attested in the 
texts, some further research is needed to confirm the vowel in such forms. 
maókir: The Roman manuscripts have man dakir, but this is another mis- 
take. The Arabic manuscript and audio have madkir. 
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CHAPTER 14 


te mot l-ayoman wa-xxaluf gigén wa-gaganot. abeli yarhamah wa-sékanah 
b-agannet. 


yerhámah: The Arabic manuscript and audio have rhámoh. On its own, 
this could only be from a ms imperative (rahom), which does not fit the 
context. And if it were from a 3ms perfect raham, the suffixed form would 
be arhamdh. The Roman manuscripts have the expected 3ms subjunctive 
yarhámah. Actually, the earlier Roman manuscript originally had rhamah, 
but was corrected to yarhdmah. The loss of yə- seems to be connected to 
the preceding abeli; cf. the comments to texts 27:25 and 75:18. 
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17 Then he died last year, and left behind a boy and a girl. May God have 
mercy on him and his family in Paradise. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 13 (no J): A Camel-Herder 


nahor tayt jayg bal habér mozab ba-gayr ahad wa-sah tahob da-bér. 
wa-hatum ba-msayol. te ba-halláy, nüka akáysor yakawsaf yabit, xayorsan 
kal. 

wa- ó$$ agáyg his huma asáwt da-haybit, wa-sall amondáwkah w-awbud, 
walakan xolüs. 

wa-shat haybit wa-sall attaywi dar ba'áyr, wa-hawrüd habérhe dar hamoh. 
wa-kusa habu dar hamoh. wazmiham táywi, wa-halüb hiham sxof. 

wa-his ber halüb, hawgus bark wodi nob, wa-kiisa arhamet w-amaray. 

te gazot hayáwm, karoh tawyah bark dahlil man hal ahad yasényah la. 
wa-habrük habérhe bark nehar kannawn. walakan anehar bah amotwe 
haber. 

te ba-halláy, tawyáh gayg ad-ddyma wo-0-güya. wazmáh táywi, wa-halüb 
hah $xof, wa-wazmáh moh yattakk. 

wa-Sawkif. te k-sobah, asdlyam fegar wa-haláwb, wa-sxafam, wa-hfhis taywi. 
wa-his ber tawiw, ámma agáyg adaray gahém, w-ámma agáyg bal haber 
tuba habérhe. 


tahob: According to ML (s.v. thb), this is a herd of about a hundred camels. 
yakawsaf: The Roman manuscripts have wa-kasdwf (3ms perfect), while 
the Arabic manuscript and audio have yakdwsaf (3ms imperfect). In the 
earlier Roman manuscript (the later one was typed), the form yakdwsaf 
was added in the margin. 

ahad: We usually find the negative particle af used when ohad means ‘no 
one, which Ali would have written as part of the same word. The Arabic 
manuscript has just ahad here. It is possible that man hal l-ahad (with a 
geminate / in speech) was written just man hal ahad because the word hal 
ends with /. 

k-sobah:In the Arabic manuscript, Ali wrote k-sobah, with (2 (s), probably 
under the influence of Arabic. The audio has k-sdbah. Out of 80 times in 
the texts, he spelled the word k-sobah with (2 (s) just 12 times; elsewhere 
he used , » (s). 
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Translation of Text 13 


One day there was a camel-herder herding alone, without anyone, and he 
had about a hundred camels. 

And he spent the night in a valley-bottom. Then at night, a leopard came 
and broke (the neck of) a female camel, the best one of them all. 

And the man got up when he heard the sound of the camel, and he took 
his rifle and shot, but he missed. 

And he slaughtered the camel and carried the meat on a male camel, and 
he took his camels down to the water. 

And he found people at the water. He gave them (some) meat, and he 
milked for them (some) milk. 

And after he milked, he took (them) into a big valley, and he found 
vegetation and pasturage. 

Then when the sun went down, he hid his meat in a cave where no one 
would see it. 

And he made his camels kneel in a small wadi. But the wadi had pasturage 
for the camels. 

Then at night, a man came to him hungry and thirsty. He gave him meat, 
and he milked (some) milk for him, and he gave him water to drink. 

And they went to sleep. Then in the morning, they prayed the dawn prayer, 
they milked, they drank the milk, and they boiled (some) meat. 

And after they had eaten, the strange man went away, and the camel- 
herder followed his camels. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 14 (no J): A Journey to Marry 


xatarat fanohan hoba sonáyn gayg hammah falan sayur man anágd xotor. 
wa-his wisal sékan, küsa tet, w-áygab bis wa-wofüd (bis) hal háybos, 
wa-ffakayh. wa-haris bis wa-xdysar mandáwk wa-janbayyat wa-bo'áyr. 
wa-sxawlul šīs Shalit sandyn wa-mgoran dygab ba-tet tayt. 

woa-xxoli ttétah wa-harüs b-amkawrátah. wa-his ber haris, ssofar wa-káwla 
ttétoh danyit. 

wa-ttet nokot ba-jigen wa-háybah agtarub ba-sfer xáymah sanáyn w-adah 
al Sini sékanah la. 

wa-xadum ba-sartah, walakan hosal si la. wa-he bárah $átwak al-sékanah. 
wa-mgoran nakáyh gayg ssadáykah anglizt w-amür hah, “hamk tami garoy 
mahráy." 


falan: The Roman manuscripts have mahammad, as did originally the 
Arabic manuscript. However, the word was crossed out on the Arabic 
manuscript, and replaced with folan. The audio has falan. 

wafüd (bis) hal: The Roman manuscripts have wofüd bis hal, while the 
Arabic manuscript and audio have just wofüd hal. 

háybas: The Roman manuscripts have the plural hábse ‘her parents’. 
[fokáyh: While the Arabic manuscript has ffakáyh (3ms perfect (f)fük plus 
a3ms object suffix), the Roman manuscripts have fikah (3mp perfect (f)ftk 
plus a 3ms object suffix). ML (s.v. sfk) cites this passage with the forms 
found in the Roman manuscripts (wefüd bis hal hábse wo-fikah). 

Sórtah: Though this word is transcribed sdrtah in the Roman manuscripts, 
the audio clearly has sdrtah. The word is just a borrowing of Arabic surtah 
‘police’. 

Sdtwak: ML (s.v. $wk) lists both a verb $átwak ‘long for’ and a verb satuk 
‘long for. These are in fact two variant transcriptions of the same Tı- 
Stem verb. The correct form is sdtwak, but in fast speech the sequence 
wa sounds very close to ù. 
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1 Once, seven years ago, a man whose name was so-and-so went down from 
the Najd. 

2 And when he reached a settlement, he found a woman. He fell in love 
with her, and he asked her father for her hand in marriage. And he gave 
him her hand, and he married her, and he paid as a bride-price a rifle, a 
dagger, and a male camel. 

3 And he stayed with her for three years, and then he fell in love with a 
certain (other) woman. 

4 And he divorced his wife and married his beloved. And after he got 
married, he went away and left his wife pregnant. 

5 And the woman had a boy. His father was away on a journey for five years, 
and he didn't see his family at all [or: hadn't yet seen his family]. 

6 And he worked with [lit. in] the police, but he didn't earn (a lot). And he 
already missed his family. 

7 And then a man, his English friend, came to him and said, "I want you to 
teach me Mehri language" 


7 J ssadaykah: In both the Roman and Arabic manuscripts, the initial conso- 
nant is written s. Ali did the same in text 18 (lines 3, 8, 13), but correctly 
wrote s in 105:1. Were s correct, we would expect the definite article a-. 
On the audio we hear a geminate ss, with the gemination of the voiceless 
consonant representing the article. The mistake with this word is based 
on confusion between the roots sdk (e.g., Sosdük ‘believe s.o. is telling the 
truth’; see the comment to text 20:6) and sdk (e.g., sadk or satk ‘truth’; see 
the comment to text 5:12), both of which derive historically from sdk. 

7 tami: The Arabic has here | 25 tami, which matches the audio. The Roman 
manuscripts have ta'ami, but there is no audible glottal stop. The form 
derives from *td/mi, which in turn derives from the 2ms D/L subjunctive 
tolam (root '[m) plus a 1cs object suffix. 


442 CHAPTER 14 
Text 14A (no J): Muhammad Loses a Kid 


mahammad nuda ba-harawn w-al ahad sah la. 

wa-his bárah ba-hawodi, hagüm lah kawb wa-sáll ba-hotar. wa-bagdth 

wa-lhak, walakan hotar mot. 

wa-shat wa-sall hotar bark kazut wa-hatawb Qirob wa-saboh. 

wa-his ber habhul, hodi fákhi. he tawoh fakh wa-káwla fakh. 

wa-wika k-haráwn wa-bárah ad-haddur man kawb. 

walakan Sah woz tedáwla, wa-da-yasyur līs al-xarxáwr. te gazot hayáwm, 

kaloh tawoli a$áyga. 

7 wa-his kaloh, kalut al-habu. 

8  wo-Sgawsétoh hamah magles kowáy. amarüt, “het Sawkafk wo-kálak hazke 
h-kalob.” 

9 háttəm mahdmmad man amgeles da-hamédh, walakan wakáwf man fashat 
da-habu. 


N 


aun A c 


(Note: a tenth line appears in the Roman manuscripts and in Stroomer’s 
edition. It is not clear that this line belongs with text 14A. The Arabic version 
of the line appears on a separate page from the rest of text 14A, and the 
previous lines of 14A are written as if the text ends after line 9. The line is also 
not on the audio recording. Therefore, I have not included that line here.) 


2 sall: The manuscripts all have soll, but this must be an error, as sall ‘he ran 
fast’ does not fit the context. The verb here is clearly sal/ ‘drag away’, as on 
the audio, and as fits the context; cf. also the use of sall in text 22:85. See 
also the comment to text 26:5. 

9  wakdwf:The manuscripts have wakáwf, but the audio has da-wakdawf- 
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Translation of Text 14A 


Muhammad went out with the goats, and no one was with him. 

2 And when he was in the valley, a wolf attacked him and dragged away a 
kid. He chased it and caught up, but the kid was dead. 

3 He slaughtered (it) and took the kid into a shallow cave. He collected 
firewood, and roasted (it). 

4 After he had cooked (it), he divided (it) into halves. He ate half, and left 
half. 

5 And he stayed with the goats, and was looking out for wolves. 

6 Buthe had a goat that was limping, and he was going slowly for her. Then 
when the sun went down, he brought (the animals) into the pen. 

7 And when he had brought in (the animals), he told the people (what 
happened). 

8 And his mother gave him a severe scolding. She said, “You fell asleep and 
left your goats for the wolves.’ 

9 Muhammad was sad from his mother’s scolding, but he kept quiet from 
shame in front of the people. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 15 (no J): The Jinn Cat and the Witch Mother 


xatarat gayg wa-hamáh w-agathe trayt, wa-stham bakar. 

wa-siham sanndwrat, wa-saff sannáwrot ké‘yot. 

w-agáyg sober yagob wahsih, he wa-sékanah. 

wa-haynit $áfson sawehar, agáwz wa-habdntse. 

te nahor tayt, agayg wika k-abkar, wa-haynit da-haksawm. amorüt agáwz, 
"adáyg domah ozar bi. sobar yagob wahsth. 

nahom tayt mənin taktilab hah risit wa-ttéhah, wa-naftakk mdnah.” 
walakan his sen togtáryon, hanisan sanndawrat, wa-hamatsan his togtáryon. 
toli amit, “ba-hallay, agayg yahabawr abkar, wa-mat bar ba-halldy, tayt 
tabayta tah wa-maktawbeta hah risit." 

te ba-halláy habáwr agayg abkárhe, w-asar ktiw wa-mawse. te habáwr, 
tabátah sannáwrot man sarih. 

attoli Sanyis wa-bgadis, walakan sannáwrat xazut. sanndwrat thabub agáyg. 
yawazmas asxof wa-yaltof bis. 

attoli kaláys (t)syer Sah. 

te ba-hallay, Sawküf, wa-sannáwrat sharot hal harohah. te fakh d-asar nakot 
agáwsz da-ktawbot risit hawrüt, thom attéh habres. 

te ankot, Sonyáts sanndwrat, wa-hagamut lis te homwotáts. 

w-agáyg Sawkuf, Sah safot la. 

te mtot agáws, nakot sannáwrat wa-katawbot tet rahdymat. 

wa-hassut adáyg wa-kawtut lah ba-hamáh w-agathe. 

amarut, “dimah hamek sáhrat w-agátke sawehar, wa-d-artawug būk (t)ttyan 
tik. 

walakan hoh al hoh sannáwrot la. hoh ke*yot. wa-hámak tisan thoman 
attiyan tik. 

wa-saromah hoh strita wa-l-ad asükon bawmah lā. wa-het ber sik asafot.” 
wa-sirut sannawrat w-agáyg kabur hamáh. 

w-amur h-agathe, "kal tayt tantakol gayg tséffkah, wa-hoh ber ad-gardbk kal 
Styan.” 


Sawkuf: The Arabic manuscript and audio have just sawkuf (3ms perfect), 
but the Roman manuscripts have yosawküf (3ms imperfect). 

Styan: The Roman manuscripts have si, but the Arabic manuscript and 
audio have Siyan. 
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Translation of Text 15 


Once there was a man, his mother, and his two sisters, and they had cows. 
And they had a cat, but it so happened that the cat was a spirit-woman. 
And the man always liked (to be) by himself, he and his family. 

And it so happened that the women were witches, the old woman and her 
daughters. 

Then one day, the man was with the cows, and the women were passing 
the day (together). The old woman said, “This man annoys [lit. annoyed] 
me. He always likes (to be) by himself. 

Let’s one of us change into a snake and eat him, so we can be rid of him.” 
But when they were talking, the cat was by them, and she heard them 
when they were talking. 

Then they said, “At night, the man takes out the cows. When he goes out 
at night, one (of us) will follow him and change into a snake for him.” 
Then at night the man took out his cows, and the night was dark and rainy 
[lit. darkness and rain]. When he took (the animals) out, the cat followed 
him from behind [lit. behind him]. 

Then he saw her and chased her away, but the cat refused. The cat loved 
the man. He would give her milk and was kind to her. 

Then he let her go with him. 

Then at night, he fell asleep, but the cat stayed awake by his head. And at 
midnight, the old woman came and changed into a black snake, wanting 
to eat the her son. 

When she came, the cat saw her, and he attacked her and [lit. until] he 
killed her. 

And the man slept, he didn’t have (any) knowledge (of what happened). 
Then when the woman was dead, the cat came and changed into a beau- 
tiful woman. 

And she woke the man and told him about his mother and his sisters. 
She said, “This mother of yours was a witch, and your sisters are witches, 
and they have plotted against you to eat you. 

But I am not a cat. I am a spirit-woman. I heard them wanting to eat you. 
And now I will go away and not live here anymore. You now [lit. already] 
have knowledge (of what happened).” 

And the cat went away, and the man buried his mother. 

And he said to his sisters, “Each one should choose a man to marry. I 
already know everything.” 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 16 (no J): A Lunar Eclipse 


man dar sanet aw zoyad, tamut harit. 

wa-mat hàbü sinam tis, yasdws, wa-yotkáwk asawáyr tayt dar tayt, wə- 
yahabakyam aytom, te arhamon yagson manhem, wa-taktilab harit his 
fanohan. 

wa-yamaram, “harit tawiwas kalob. wa-ham al katawbot his fanohan là, 
takyum akáymot." 

wa-yabákyam, wa-kal ahad yasandur ba-msalamtan, ham katawbot harit 
his fanohan. 

wa-yaskif la te taktilab safyat wa-yak@ absar. 


yasdws: The audio here clearly has yasáws, but this form is unexpected. 
The expected 3mp imperfect is yasáys, as confirmed by recent fieldwork 
in Oman by Sabrina Bendjaballah (cf. also text 7:6). This is probably a 
variant plural, formed on analogy with other geminate imperfects (like 
the following verb, yatkawk), since yass is one of just two attested Gb- 
Stem geminates (8 7.2.11). See also the comment to text 53:3. 

yagson: Johnstone had difficulty parsing this verb. In the earlier Roman 
manuscript, Johnstone transcribed yagdo, while in the later one he tran- 
scribed yakdo. He added the gloss ‘make pass’ in the earlier Roman manu- 
script, and perhaps saw a connection with the Arabic verb gada ‘finish, 
put an end to’. However, if indeed yagóo or yakdo came from this root, 
it is not clear what verb form it would be. The Arabic manuscript and 
audio make clear that the form is yagson, a 3ms subjunctive of the Gb- 
Stem gáysan ‘have compassion. 

akdymat: On the audio, Ali read this as agáymoat. 

yaskif: The Arabic manuscript and audio clearly have yaskif, which is a 
variant of yasawkif; see ML (p. lxi, n. 1) and § 7.2.3. 
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Translation of Text 16 


After a year or more, the moon disappears [lit. dies]. 

2 And when people see it, they are afraid, and they pound rocks on one 
another (i.e., rock upon rock), and they make orphans cry, so that God 
will have compassion for them, and the moon will change back as (it was) 
before. 

3 And they say, "The moon, wolves ate it. And if it doesn't change back as 
(it was) before, Judgment Day has come.” 

4 And they cry, and everyone makes vows with sacrificial animals, if the 
moon changes back as (it was) before. 

5 And they don’t sleep until it (the moon) becomes clear again, and the 
dawn comes. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 16A (no J): A Brief Quarrel 


gayüg da-yasyawr ba-horam, wa-gabawr gayg wa-tet da-yaghim. 
attoli gátawsam. amür agáyg, "atem awbádkam agay, wa-hoh awbádk 
xáylakam yamsih. 

wa-saromah axáyr hin nosded." wa-sáddoam. 
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Translation of Text 16A 


1 Some men were traveling on the road, and they met a man and a woman 
going. 

2 Then they quarreled. The man said, “You shot my brother, and I shot your 
uncle yesterday. 

3 And nowit’s better for us to come to terms.” And they came to terms. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 17 (no J): An Injured Brother 


xatarat gigeni troh hatim hal sekan. te ba-halláy, bàram yahaym tawoli 
sékanham. 

te b-aámk ad-horam, ankátham agellet, wa-l-ad habsáyr horam lā, 
wa-xalaws man horam. toli Sawkif sar harom. 

his ber Sawkif, ‘ass agigen $$ox man gayr hass. wa-bàr wa-káwla agah 
da-yasawkuf. 

te hawoh man déhak kannawn wa-tabrot femah wa-fidal amsárhhe 
wa-bakoh te k-sobah. 

w-ámma agigen akannawn, his k-sobah, ‘ass, galuk mon agah, wa-l-ad kseh 
la. 

ayit tawoli haba w-amuür, “agay, tawtwah kalob!” 

wa-sayawr habü wa-hábhe ad-yagakam. wa-hàmáh tabáyk wa-tSagésan 
agáygos, wa-tomar hah, “kálləh monk, his kálak tah yasyer man hanin.” 
attoli kusam tah da-gayub. al bah hass la. 

wa-Sallam tah tawoli sekan, wa-hamrigah w-atmam tah. wa-shatam hah 
yabit. wa-hawsáyk am$árhhe l-adora’. 

te man dar warx, sayur l-amardwkas, wa-tómm da-yadur karáyb al-sékan. 
te man dar wárxi troh, nakdws mánah a'item, wa-wika ba-xáyr, wa-yawoka 
k-haráwn l-ādēd da-hayum. 


hatim: Most of the 3mp verbs and 3mp suffixes in lines 1 and 2 (1: Aatim, 


baram, yahaym, sékonham; 2: anakáthom, habsáyr) were written as such in 
the Arabic manuscript and the earlier Roman manuscript, and are read 
as such on the audio. The forms were later corrected in the earlier Roman 
manuscript to 3md forms (1: hatamoh, baroh, yahamoh, sékanhi; 2: anaká- 
thi, habsaroh). The remaining 3mp forms in lines 2 and 3 (2: xaláws, Sawkif; 
3: Sawkif) were transcribed as duals already in the earlier Roman manu- 
script (2: xawsoh, Sawkfoh; 3: Sawkfoh), though the 3mp forms are used in 
the Arabic manuscript and on the audio. These dual forms constitute use- 
ful data, especially given the relative rarity of duals elsewhere, but they 
were not part of the author's original story. 

habsáyr: In addition to the comments regarding this verb in the previous 
note, it should be mentioned that in all of the Roman manuscripts, this 
verb is transcribed without an initial A-. This is clearly an error, since the 
verb is an H-Stem. The h- appears in the Arabic manuscript and is audible 
on the audio. 
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Translation of Text 17 


Once two boys spent the night by a settlement. Then at night, they went 
out, heading to their settlement. 

Then in the middle of the journey, a mist came upon them, and they 
couldn't see the way anymore [or: at all], and they got lost from the way. 
Then they went to sleep behind a tree. 

After they had gone to sleep, the older [lit. big] boy got up without a 
sound. He went off and left his brother sleeping. 

Then he fell from a small cliff. He broke his leg and his teeth got broken. 
And he cried until morning. 

As for the younger [lit. small] boy, when it was morning, he got up, he 
looked for his brother, but he didn't find him at all. 

He cried out to the people and said, "My brother, wolves have eaten him!" 
And the people and his parents went looking. His mother was crying and 
rebuking her husband, saying to him, “It’s all your fault [lit. it's all from 
you], since you let him go away from us!" 

Then they found him passed out. He was not conscious [lit. in him was 
not consciousness]. 

And they carried him to the settlement, and they nursed him and put him 
in a cast. They slaughtered a camel for him, and they stuck his teeth back 
in with the blood. 

Then after a month, he walked on crutches, and he continued walking 
around near the settlement. 

Then after two months, they took off his cast from him, and he was better. 
And he was with the goats every day. 


hanin: The audio has hanin ‘with us but the Roman manuscript has handy 
‘with me’ (correctly handy). The Arabic manuscript probably also has 
hanin, though in Ali's handwriting hanin and handy can look identical. 
tamm: The gloss 'kept on' was added by Johnstone in the margin of the 
Roman manuscript. The verb is defined in ML (s.v. tmm) only as ‘to 
be finished; to finish, but Arabic tamma 'be finished' can also have the 
meaning 'continue, persist. 

wa-yawoka: The manuscripts all have wa-wika, but the audio has wə- 
yawoka, which fits the context. 


452 CHAPTER 14 


12 (teonhoron nakot amawse, w-al $t $áyga kəráyb la. 

13 toli hàráwn šərýá’, wa-he da-yawtaf ba-hardwn. 

14 tolinákam tah gayug wa-sdllam hardwn tawoli a$áyga, wa-shatam wakona 
fakh. 

15 walakan aboki wika šīsən arhamet. wə-šftēh hardwn wa-nüka ba-habdnisan 
awes$ (d-)alyék da-mot. wa-tammot. 


12  amawse: The manuscripts have indefinite mawse, but the audio has defi- 
nite amawse. 

i5  awe$ (ü-)alyek: The audio has awe$s d-alyék, but the manuscripts all have 
just awes alyek. 
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Then one day, rain came, and there wasn't any shelter nearby. 

Then the goats were dying of exposure, and he was urging the goats on. 
Then (some) men came to him and took the goats to the shelter, and they 
slaughtered about half. 

But the remainder had grazing. And the goats mated and bore their 
children in place of those that died. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 18 (no J): A Journey to London (October, 1969) 


ssáfrak man dabáy fanémsith ba-tayyaryah, hom ha-lándon. 

wa-hoh da-galwak wa-da-habrak, wa-Say gayg hammah falan. woa-nákan 
abatah wa-sawkafk. 

te k-sobah, ank Gy talafon man hal sadáyki. 

wa-tawbáy (l-)ank€ tawoli amdorset. 

wa-ndkak tah, wa-sayür bay tawoli táxtor. 

wa-wazmáy habáwb, wa-ráddon tawoli amdorset. wa-sxawlilan sawanot. 
wa-sayuran tawoli amtam, wa-fosan sayd, wo-ftükon. 

wa-magoran sayarki höh wa-sadáyki bark aráyl anxali aka", nahom tawoli 
amkoni. 

te kaláyni nákan. ámma hoh, hatamk, wa-he rədd tawoli abatah. 
magoran höh sayark l-a$né' Sawara‘ $yex, wa-kdsk S£ra' tat $0x, wo-sayórk 
borkih shalit sat, w-al tamámk tah la. 

te ba-halldy, ráddak tawoli abáyti. wa-Sawkáfk. 

te k-sobah, sayórk tawoli amtàm wa-kdtak aráyk ba-káwhal ad-dagog 
wa-figon kahwet. 

wa-sxawlék te ank dy sadáyki, wa-sayórki höh wa-hé tawoli amdorset. 
wa-magoran amark hah, "sékani al Stham mosráwf la, wa-hom dareham 
al-háxsab btham.” 

w-amur, “al hoh makosar la, walakan ak@ gayg hasbeb. báwmah kal $tyan 
goli. 

wa-ham anhágk, magoran talok ba-hanáfk." 

wa-his amur háyni watomah, garabk tah da-hé sadayki médxlas Say, wa-hoh, 
ham abeli yohom, wakona sah raháym. 

wa-hoh asényah al-his háybi, al-his he yanáshi man hayrem akamhot. wə- 
yomar háyni, “haddor ba-honáfk. het suk sēkən wa-konyáwn, w-al stham ar 
het." 


(l-)onké: The manuscripts and audio have anké’, but this is probably a 
mistake. The prefix /- was added to the later Roman manuscript. The 
expected form l-anké' occurs in 20:12 and 77:4. 

amtam: This word is not in ML, but it is clearly a borrowing of Arabic 
mat'am ‘restaurant’. 

Sowaroa'/Sera*; Although listed in ML (s.v. sr‘) with an initial $, the words 
Séra‘ ‘street’ and Sawaro' ‘streets’ are clearly pronounced on the audio with 
an initial š. Both are simply Arabic forms (sari, pl. Sawari‘), which is also 
why the consonant ‘is preserved. 
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Translation of Text 18 


I traveled from Dubai the day before yesterday by plane, heading for 
London. 

And I was sick and had chills, and with me was a man whose name was 
so-and-so. We came to his house and I went to sleep. 

Then in the morning, a phone (call) came to me from my friend. 

He asked me to come to the school. 

And I came to him, and he went with me to a doctor. 

And he gave me (some) pills, and we went back to the school. And we 
stayed a little while. 

And we went to a restaurant and had fish for lunch, and we left. 

And then my friend and I went in the subway [lit. rail under the ground], 
heading to my place. 

We came in the evening. Me, I spent the night, and he went back to his 
house. 

Then I went to see the big streets. I found a certain big street, and I walked 
on it for three hours, and I didn't come to the end of it. 

Then at night, I went back to my house, and I went to sleep. 

Then in the morning, I went to a restaurant and had breakfast with 
chicken eggs and a cup of coffee. 

And I stayed until my friend came to me, and he and I went to the school. 
And then I said to him, "My family has no supplies, and I want money to 
send (to my family)" 

And he said, “I won't hold back (in generosity), but be a smart guy. Here 
everything is expensive. 

And if you play around (with money), then you'll run yourself short.’ 
And when he spoke to me like that, I knew that my friend was sincere with 
me, and I, if God wills, will be good to him. 

And I see him like my father, since he advises me against bad ways and 
says to me, "Watch out for yourself! You have a family and children, and 
they have only you.” 


$yex: Although ML (s.v. $yx) gives the plural form styax, which is what 


Johnstone transcribed in the Roman manuscript of this text (and also in 
74:8), the audio clearly has syex (also in 74:8). The spelling in the Arabic 
manuscript (+44) also makes clear that $yex, and not styax, is correct. 
Jahn (1902: 240) lists the plural siyax (var. sex), which matches the form 
in Johnstone's texts. 

ham abeli yahom: This phrase corresponds to Arabic "in šča llah. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 19 (no J): Ba Newas and the Judge 


xatarat gayg fakdyr, wo-Sáh tétah rahaymat. wa-yagob bis séra’ d-arhabet. 
te nahor tayt, nakáyh ajáyg do-ttet. 

amur hah, “yalloh hémak hanofi xályok tēti.” 

amur hah, "tetk ftkut mon amélkak.” 

bakoh agáyg sar tétah. 

toli yagayr lah ba nawas. amür hah, “kö het tabáyk?" 

amur hah, “asséra hftük attéti. yohom yahéras bis.” 

amur hah, “kalet lay b-akassatk.” 

amur hah, “yalloh hémak xdlyak tēti, wa-Sxabóárk hal séra’. 

w-amur háyni, ‘tetk ftkut.’” 

amur hah bà nawas, “taktawol la. wa-gehamah awédak bawmah.” 

te gehamah, gatbaram w-àmür bà nawas, *nahom ahad yaxdem sin." 
wa-sat xaddomat. wazmiham ka-tat hayb. w-amür hiham, “gadéwwan!” 
te wasalam noxali abáyt da-sséra’, amür htham, “hferam noxali abáyt 
dimah.” 

hfawr naxali abáyt. toli Sadhuk liham séra’. 

amur hiham, "ko tem tháfram noxali abáyti?" 

amur bà nawas, “hémak yelloh xoznet da-hdybi anxali abátk." 

amur séra’, “het al Suk ‘lm la ar ham." 

amur ba nawas, “il-hilm “lm.” 

amur séra’, “höh séra’, w-agorab axáyr mank.” 

amur ba nawas, “hiboh ham?" 

amur séra’, "il-hilm mis tlm!” 

amur bà nawas habiu, "Shid lah.” amur ba nawas, “ar ko het hoftákk tet 
d-agayg domah?” 

amur, “Sakrdrk ba-hanofi ad-hoh dalimk, wo-ttet tarded l-agdygas. 
wa-het, ba nawas, l-ad tahfer zoyod la." 

wa-tammot kawtet d-agayg. 


gátbaram: The Roman manuscript has a 3md dual perfect gdtbaroh (writ- 
ten gátibro), but the Arabic manuscript and audio have 3mp gdtbaram. 
il-hilm ‘lm: This phrase is Arabic, as is the word ‘ifm in line 18, and the 
quote in line 22. 

L-àd: Line 25 is completely absent from the Arabic manuscript and the 
audio. In the Roman manuscript it appears within brackets. The Roman 
manuscript has la tahfer, which is undoubtedly an error for l-ad tahfer. 
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Translation of Text 19 


Once there was a poor man, and he had a beautiful wife. And the judge of 
the town loved her. 

Then one day, the woman’s husband came to him. 

He said to him, “Last night I dreamt that I divorced my wife.” 

He said to him, “Your wife has left your possession.” 

The man cried over his wife. 

Then Ba Newas happened by him. He said to him, “Why are you crying?” 
He said to him, “The judge took away my wife. He wants to marry her.” 
He said to him, “Tell me your story.” 

He said to him, “Last night I dreamt I divorced my wife, and I inquired 
with the judge. 

And he said to me, ‘Your wife has left.” 

Ba Newas said to him, "Don't worry. Tomorrow meet me [lit. your meeting- 
place] here.” 

Then the next day, they met, and Ba Newas said, "We'll want someone to 
work with us.” 

And he got workers. He gave them each a crow-bar [or: shovel]. And he 
said to them, “Let’s go!” 

Then when they arrived at [lit. under] the house of the judge, he said to 
them, “Dig under this house.” 

They dug under the house. Then the judge looked out [or: down] at them. 
He said to then, “Why are you digging under my house?" 

Ba Newas said, “I dreamt last night that my father's treasure was under 
your house.’ 

The judge said, “You have no knowledge of it except a dream.” 

Ba Newas said, “Dreaming is knowing,” 

The judge said, “I am a judge, and I know better than you.” 

Ba Newas said, “What is a dream (then)?” 

The judge said, “Dreaming is not knowing!” 

Ba Newas said to the people, “Bear witness against him.” Ba Newas said, 
“So why did you take away this man’s wife?” 

He said, “I confess of myself that I was unjust, and the woman should 
return to her husband. 

And you, Ba Newas, don’t dig anymore.” 

And the story of the man is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 20: Ba Newas and the Sandals 


xatarat bà nawas yasikan ba-rhabet wa-da-yaxawdam hal hokam Ó- 
arhobet. 

te nahor tayt, mür hah hokam, “ankéy b-an'álye man hal haynit." 
amur, “yéye.” akofi. 

te wisal haynit, amur, “amur hikan hokam, 'azemon ti al-syer sikan:” 
amur, “hiboh agaroy domah? d-ahtawék aw hiboh?” 

amu, "la, al hoh d-ahtawék la, walakan hokam yahom mandy darayyat. 
walakan ham al Sasdákkon tī la, sakona hokam wa-msáxbar tah.” 
amur hah haynit, “sdkah!” toli sak, amür, “tayt aw keláyt?" 

amur hokam, “kal.” amur, “hamakan?” 

toli wazmih, w-akofi ba nawas. 

te nüka hal hokam, w-al nakáyh b-an'álhe la, 

amu, “kō het al nákak b-an'álye la?" 

amur, "l-ad akawdar zoyod la. höh ar tat, wa-sen trayt. l-ad akdwdar l-ank& 
zoyad la.” 

amur hokam, “hésan domah man garoy sik?” 

amur, "het al amark háyni, ənkēy b-an'álye' la?" amür, “ya-hol!” 

amur, "sayórk wa-nákak tisan koláyt." amir, “hð sen?" 

amur, "bark abátson, wa-bér tayóbk manseén.” 

amur, “kalet lay hégan 'ámlok!" 

amur, “3mlak al-his amark háyni. sayárk te wasalak haynit. amark hisan, 
‘amur hikan hokam, «azeman ti al-nakékan», wa-wzamday. 

wa-bér sákok tik, w-amark hayni, ‘kaldyt: wa-saromah ber tayabk.” 
amur, “hésan 'nákak'?" 


» 


amur, “nahah hanin b-arhobeton, 'nákak; *yasyür k-haynit 


ankéy: Part of the play on words here is the phonological similarity of the 
verb nüka ‘come’ with the verb nayük ‘have intercourse’ (used in 99:46). 
Compare, for example, 1cs perfect nákak vs. naydkak, 1cs subjunctive l- 
anké vs. l-anyek. 

Sasdékkan: Ali is inconsistent with the spelling of various forms of this 
verb. The root is sdk (cf. ML, s.v. sdk), as also in the noun saddyk ‘friend’ 
(e.g., 14:7; 18:3). But here, as well as in 41:9 and 67:4, Ali spelled the word 
with t in place of d. Elsewhere he spelled it with d (23:3; 92:6; 93:7) or t 
(82:2; 99:38; 99:45). In 23:3 and 82:2 he also has s in place of s. See also the 
comment to text 5:12, on the noun satk ‘truth’. 
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Translation of Text 20 


Once Ba Newas was living in a town and working for the ruler of the town. 
Then one day, the ruler said to him, “Bring me my sandals from the 
women." 

He said, “Ok.” He left. 

Then when he got to the women, he said, “The ruler said to you, ‘Let me 
sleep [lit. go] with you” 

They said, “What is this talk? Have you gone crazy or what?” 

He said, “No, I haven't gone crazy, but rather he wants offspring from me. 
But if you don't believe me, I'll call the ruler and ask him.” 

The women said to him, “Call him!” Then he called, he said, “One or both?" 
The ruler said, “All.” He said, “Did you hear?" 

Then they let [lit. gave] him, and Ba Newas went back. 

Then when he came to the ruler, and he didn't bring him his sandals, 

he said, "Why didn't you bring my sandals?" 

He said, “I couldn't anymore. I am only one, and they are two. I couldn't 
bring anymore." 

The ruler said, “What kind of talk is this from [lit. with] you?” 

He said, "Didn't you say to me, ‘Bring me my sandals’?” He said, “Indeed!” 
He said, "I went and I brought them both.” He said, "Where are they?" 
He said, "In their house, and I already had my fill of them." 

He said, “Tell me what you did!” 

He said, “I did as you told me. I went until I got to the women. I said to 
them, ‘The ruler said to me (to say), «Let me go with you», and they let 
[lit. gave] me. 

And I called you, and you said to me, ‘Both’. And now I have had my fill.” 
He said, “What does nákak (‘come/bring’) mean?” 

He said, “By us, in our town, nákak is ‘sleep [lit. go] with women"" 


kal: The Roman manuscripts have kaldyt ‘both’, but the Arabic manuscript 
and audio have kal ‘all’. See also the comment on dl in line 25. 

an'álhe: ML (s.v. nt) rightly considers na‘al an Arabic word (< nial), which 
is why the consonant ‘is preserved. Cf. also the unsuffixed form anal in 
line 26. 

abátsan: Though all the manuscripts have abédtsan ‘their house’, the audio 
has abyátisan ‘their houses’. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur, ^wa-het saromah ber sayárk k-haynit?” 

amur, “hiboh l-amol, ham hamárk lay?" 

toli sayür hokam tawoli haynit wa-sxabartsan. 

amur haynit, “nakayn bà nawas w-amur hin, ‘hokam amur háyni al-syer 
šīkən, wa-nhah sabdiyan tah. toli sakawk w-amur, ‘tayt aw kal?’ amárk, 
'kaláyt.' wa-bér sayür sin.” 

amur hokam, “höh amark hah, ‘ankéy ar b-an'álye.' wa-his 3xobaráy, ahiigas 
Sxabaráy ar man an'àl, w-amark hah, ‘kaldyt’. 

walakan lézam (l-)ardéh bah ráwram." 

toli mánam bà nawas wa-kaldwbah bark satfet wa-sarawg lah barkis. 
w-amur hagaron, “Salélam tah rawram.” wa-sdllam tah hagaron. 

te wasalam hayk, küsam aráwram Séhak. kálam tah bo-háyk wa-sayáwr 
yafstyam, 

te aráwram tkaléh wa-yardiyam bah man dar déhak. 

toli nüka gayg da-yasyur ba-háyk, wa-Sáh xamsáyn rawn, wa-sdh éf karaws, 
wa-mandáwk wa-janbayyat. 

te kusa Satfet. toli lahmis, toli hátrak ba nawas. 

toli amür hah agáyg, “hésan het man manédam?” 

amur, “hoh gayg 20-hom al-gaber hdbye da-bér motom." 

amur, “wa-koh ahad yakawdar yagber hábhe da-bér motam?" 

amur, “kawtona hük la. yassak tik m-ad talwámi (l-)aklek bark Satfeti.” 
amur, "talábk tīk taklet lay.” 

amur, “ham əhād sayür bark satfet dtimah, yagawbar habhe. wa-hoh hdsalak 
Satfet dimah man hal molek." 


kal: The Roman manuscripts have kaldyt ‘both’, but the Arabic manuscript 
and audio have Kal ‘all’. See also the comment to line 8. 

kaláyt: The Roman manuscripts have kaldthi ‘both of them’, but the Arabic 
manuscript and audio have kaldyt ‘both’. 

(l-)ardéh: The manuscripts and audio have ardéh (probably < “al-rdéh), but 
we expect l-ardéh. The expected form l-ardéh occurs in 64:22 and 89:25. 
Saráwg: The form here is the 3mp perfect. ML (s.v. srg) lists sarawg as the 
3ms perfect, but this is an error for sarig. In the English-Mehri word-list 
at the back of ML (p. 588), the verb ‘sew up’ is transcribed sarog. 

hábys: The Roman manuscripts have Adbyan ‘our parents’, but the audio 
has hdbye ‘my parents’. The latter seems to fit the context better. The Ara- 
bic manuscript is unclear, and could read either „> (the expected spel- 
ling for Aóbye, as in lines 41, 42, 43, 47, 60, 63, and 70) or Cn (the expected 
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He said, "And now you slept with the women?" 

He said, “What should I do, if you command me?" 

Then the ruler went to the women and asked them. 

The women said, “Ba Newas came to us and said to us, ‘The ruler told me 
to sleep [lit. go] with you, and we thought he was lying. Then he called 
you and said, ‘One or all?’ You said, ‘Both’ And we slept with him.” 

The ruler said, “I said to him, Just bring me my sandals’. And when he 
asked me, I thought he just asked me about the sandals, and I said to him, 
‘Both’. 

But I must throw him into the sea.” 

Then they grabbed Ba Newas and put him into a basket and sewed him 
up in it. 

And he said to the slaves, "Take him to the sea" And the slaves took him. 
Then when they got to the shore, they found the sea at ebb-tide. They left 
him on the shore and went to have lunch, 

until the tide [lit. the sea] came in and they could throw him from a cliff. 
Then a man came walking on the shore, and he had fifty goats, and he had 
a thousand dollars, a rifle, and a dagger. 

And he found the basket. Then he touched it, and Ba Newas moved. 
Then the man said to him, “What kind of person are you?” 

He said, “I am a man that wants to meet his [lit. my] parents who have 
died." 

He said, "And how [lit. why] can someone meet his parents who have 
already died?" 

He said, “I won't tell you. I am afraid that you will expect me to let you in 
my basket." 

He said, “I ask you to tell me.” 

He said, "If someone goes in this basket, he will meet his parents. I 
acquired this basket from an angel.” 


spelling for Aábyan). I presume that Ali's reading of hdbye on the audio 
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reflects his intended spelling. 

talwámi: The Arabic manuscript and audio clearly have talwómi, which 
must be a D/L-Stem subjunctive talwim plus a 1cs object suffix. ML (s.v. 
lwm) defines the G-Stem /om as ‘expect’, but the D/L-Stem alwīm only as 
‘blame’. However, as noted in ML, the Jibbali D/L-Stem cognate is recorded 
with the meaning ‘expect’. 

(l-)aklék: The manuscripts and audio have aklék, but we expect l-aklék. The 
expected form /-aklek occurs in 33:3. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur, "téwwak tháxawfi!" 

amur, “abdan! höh $átwakok al-hábys. adi al śīnək tiham là man warx. sinak 
ttham wa-ráddok bark Ssatfeti. 

wa-man his hábye motam, ber sinak tiham xammoh tawor.” 

amur, "táwwok takléy hoh al-syer. adi al $inak hdbye là man hts motam." 
amur, “het bar mon?” 

amur, “hoh bar falan bar folan." 

amur, “haybak bo-xáyr he wa-bárk agannet, wa-da-yasxabur luk. walakan 
hoh agárbak la man fanohan. 

wa-his het habré da-falan, kalona tik tsyer, walakan thábta la. hoh $átwakok 
al-hadbye.” 

amur, “abdan.” toli amir hah, "anter lay!” 

wo-natür lah, w-amur, "akeb ftsé wa-ndoh amondáwk w-ajanbdyyat 
wa-haráwn!" 

amur, "dáwnak bihan.” 

amur ba nawas, “ham nákam tik habu da-yhaym yardtyam bük, haddor 
man tagtayr. yagarbam akárdok, wa-yanátram luk wa-yakétam h-hokam. 
wa-hdkam yanikad lay. he ber tawbáy l-akleh bark Satfeti, wa-hoh xozak." 
amur, “yéye.” te nákam hagaron wa-sóllam tah te radtw bah man dar déhak. 
woa-bà nawas sayür te wisal abátah. sxawlil. 

te man dar warx, libas b-amandáwk w-ajanbdayyat wa-ksawet gédat. wa-sat 
harawn h-sawk, wa-som haráwn. 

toli amáwr habü, “ddmah ba nawas. śáfəh sahh!” 

toli Sasfoh hokam wa-xxasáwb al-ba nawas te ankdyh. 

amur, "het sahh?" amir, “ya-hol!” 

amur, “al radtw būk hagaron bark aráwram la?" 

amur, *ya-hol, walakan gabark hábye bark agannet, wa-ráddok. wazáwmi 
xamsáyn rawn wa-mandáwk wa-janbayyat.” 


wa-harawn: The Roman manuscripts add w-akaráws ‘and the money’, but 
this is missing from the Arabic manuscript and audio. 

bthan: The Roman manuscripts have biham, with the 3mp suffix, but the 
Arabic manuscript and audio have bthan, with the 3fp suffix. The 3fp suffix 
is correct, since it refers to amandáwk w-ajanbdyyat wa-haráwn ‘the rifle, 
the dagger, and the goats’, all three of which are grammatically feminine. 
If w-akardws ‘and the money’ is added, as in the Roman manuscripts, then 
biham would be correct, since karáws is masculine. 
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He said, "You must change places with me!" 

He said, *No way! I miss my parents. I haven't seen them for a month. I 
saw them, and I came back in the basket. 

And since my parents died, I have already seen them five times." 

He said, “You ought to let me go! I haven't seen my parents since they died." 
He said, “Whose son are you?” 

He said, “I am the son of so-and-so, son of so-and-so.” 

He said, “Your father is well and in Paradise, and he was asking about you. 
But I didn’t know you before. 

Since you are the son of so-and-so, I will let you go, but don't be long. I 
miss my parents.” 

He said, “Never.” Then he said to him, “Untie me!” 

He untied him, and he said, “Get in quickly, and give me the rifle, the 
dagger, and the goats!” 

He said, “Take them!” 

Ba Newas said, “If people came to you wanting to throw you, be careful 
not to speak. They'll recognize your voice, and they'll untie you and tell 
the ruler. 

And the ruler will reprimand me. He already asked me to let him in the 
basket, and I refused" 

He said, "Ok" Then the slaves came and picked him up and [lit. until] they 
threw him from a cliff. 

And Ba Newas went until he reached his house. He stayed. 

Then after a month, he put on the rifle, the dagger, and good clothes. And 
he took the goats to the market and sold the goats. 

Then the people said, “This is Ba Newas. It turns out he's alive!” 

Then the ruler found out and sent for Ba Newas, and he came to him. 

He said, "You're alive?" He said, “Indeed!” 

He said, "Didn't the slaves throw you into the sea?" 

He said, "Indeed, but I met my parents in Paradise, and I came back. They 
gave me fifty goats, a rifle, and a dagger.” 


h-hokam: It is unclear on the audio recording if the A is really pronounced 
here, but it is written in the Arabic manuscript. 
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amur, “het bodak.” w-amur hokam hagaron, *hferam bayr, wa-kalém ba 
nawas barkeh, wa-hanham bah stwot.” 

amawr, “yéye!” hfawr hagaron bayr wa-ba nawas hfur man abatah te wisal 
abáyr. 

toli amáwr ha-bà nawas, “kafed bark abáyr!" amür, “gazékam xayr! höh béri 
Sdtwakak al-hábye." 

wa-kafud bà nawas wa-Sáh láwkat wa-kaláys bark abáyr, wa-hé waküb bark 
adohlil wa-sayur h-abédtah. 

wa-habu hawtw b-aderob man agawf, te mila abáyr sdbbam gaz wa-sxatam 
biham. 

wa-habu soram. attoli nakbot aláwkot. amáwr, “hamé’, haroh da-ba nawas 
fikas.” w-akafyam. 

wa-he $xawlül warx. 

toli ibas ksawet gádot, wa-sayür te wisal hokam. mür, "het mon?" 

amur, “hoh bà nawas.” amur, "het al matk la?" 

amur, "la. hoh nákak man hal hdbye wa-hábke bark agannet wa-da- 
yakabam luk ba-ssalom.” 

amu, “hom al-syér höh!” 

amur bà nawas, "ábdan! al ankdlak la. hàm sayérk, l-ad raddona lin la, mat 
kask hábke w-agannet.” 

amur, “hom al-syér.” toli hfawr hah bayr, wa-hharik bah. 

wa-sxawlil wárxi troh. toli nákam habün da-hokam tawoli bà nawas. 
amáwr, *háyben al nüka la." 

amur, "háybkam Lad he nakona là man hal hábhe w-agannet.” 


hferam ... wa-kalem ... wa-hánham: The audio has the three mp imperative 
forms hferam 'dig!, kalém 'leave!, and hdnham 'burn!, but the manuscripts 
all have the 3mp subjunctives yahferam, yaklem, and yahanham. The sub- 
junctives reflect indirect speech (‘he told the servants to dig ... to leave ... 
and to burn’), while the imperative forms must be direct speech. 
gazekam: The word geze ‘reward, payback’ (< Arabic jaza' ‘repayment, 
recompense’) is absent from ML (cf. also Jibbali gazé ‘reward’). It is most 
often used in the phrase gazek xayr ‘thank you! (pl. gezekom xayr), as here 
and in 28:20 and 39:14. The bare form gaze is found in 22:101 and 73:1. On 
the lack of the expected definite article in this phrase, apparently part of 
the idiom, see the comment to text 36:3 (rábbak). 

Sxatom: ML (s.v. xt) lists this verb with an initial $, and Johnstone tran- 
scribed ¢ in the Roman manuscripts, but the audio clearly has s. (In Ali's 
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He said, “You are lying [lit. lied].” And the ruler said to the slaves, “Dig a 
well, put Ba Newas in it, and burn him with fire.” 

They said, “Ok!” The slaves dug a well, and Ba Newas dug from his house 
until he reached the well. 

Then they said to Ba Newas, “Get down into the well!” He said, “Thank 
you! I already miss my parents.’ 

And Ba Newas went down. He had a bottle, and he left it in the well. And 
he entered the tunnel and went to his house. 

And the people dropped in firewood from above. Then when the well was 
full, they poured in gas and lit it. 

And the people stood (to watch). Then the bottle cracked. They said, 
"Listen, Ba Newas' head exploded." And they went away. 

And he stayed a month. 

Then he put on good clothes, and he went until he got to the ruler. He 
said, “Who are you?” 

He said, “I am Ba Newas.” He said, "Didn't you die?" 

He said, "No. I came from my parents and your parents in Paradise, and 
they send you greetings." 

He said, “J want to go!” 

Ba Newas said, “No way! We won't let you. If you go, you won't come back 
to us again, when you find your parents in Paradise." 

He said, “I want to go.” Then they dug a well for him, and they burned him. 
And they waited two months. Then the ruler's sons came to Ba Newas. 
They said, “Our father hasn't come back.” 

He said, "Your father won't come back from his parents in Paradise." 


Arabic-letter transcription, $ and š are both transcribed , » š.) The root 
may show some free variation, or perhaps dialectal variation. 

hoh: In place of hom al-syer höh T want to go!’, which is what the Arabic 
manuscript and audio have, the Roman manuscripts have hom al-syer 
tawéliham ‘I want to go to them’ The earlier Roman manuscripts add hoh 
above tawéliham, indicating the variant text. 

al nkálak: The Arabic manuscript has the negative particle a/, while the 
Roman manuscript does not. The audio sounds like ankdlak, probably 
from *alnkdlak. 


466 CHAPTER 14 


76  àmáwr habün da-hdkam, "nahom nosyer tawélhe!” àmür, “yéye.” 
77 ksobah, hanháyw bə-həbün da-hokam w-awzáyrham. 

78  w-amáwr ha-bà nawas, “dawnak het b-ahkawmat te nankék.” 
79  wa-hküm bà nawas atáwl d-azabon. wa-tammot kawtet. 


77  w-awzáyrham:The manuscripts have w-awzáyrham, but the audio has wə- 
b-awzdyrham. 
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The ruler's sons said, “We want to go to him!" He said, "Ok" 

In the morning, they burned the ruler's sons and their vizier. 

And they said to Ba Newas, "You take the kingdom until we come back to 
you!” 

And Ba Newas ruled from then on [lit. the length of the time]. And the 
story is finished. 


468 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 22 (no J): The Merchant's Handsome Son 


xatarat togar ba-rhabet wa-sSóáh jigen wa-gaganot. w-agigen raháym xà he 
rit. 

te nahor tayt amarut hàme d-agigén h-agaygas, "wa-koh het al takola 
habrek yasyer suk h-sawk, wa-yatalom attagorat al-his habün attager?" 
amur agayg, “yassak man ahad ya‘yénah.” 

amorüt tet, “al he gaggit là te tasos lah.” 

te nhor xawfit $atáyh h-sawk. 

te wasalam adakkonah nákam habi yaftarigan agigen te mulam sawk. 
toli mür agayg, “nahom nakfel adakkon wa-nsyer abáyt. domah sawr 
ad-hamek.” 

adham la-wtadkamah, nüka héxar ftuk man amasged. te wisal hal agáyg 
wa-habráh, sor wa-galuk b-agigen gaylak kawáy. 

attoli stroh agáyg wa-habráh, yahaym h-abáyt. toli tabayham hexar. 

te wasalam xah d-abdyt, sor hayb d-agigén wa-sxabur hexor. 

amur hah, "ko het tábak tin?" amu, “hom L-aká? a$áyfok yamoh." 

amur, “ahlan wa-sáhlan! toli nákam tah ba-f$e, w-amür hah, “fseh!” 
toli káwla afse' wa-galük b-agigen wa-yabáyk. 

toli amür agigen haybah, "agáyg al fSoh la, wa-da-yagawlak bay wa-da- 
yabayk. w-al wádak hésan sdglah la." 

amur hah háybah, *akofi tawéhe wa-sxawwal honeh wa-lhdmah. wa-kalé’ 
hanáfk thamah h-sdgal komah. 

wa-ham xazoh, awses lah. wa-hoh makobal likam. 

ad he $emün, höh nakona tikam wa-wtgona agáyg. 

w-ad he xazoh, Sáxbar man akdsdah.” amür agigen, "yéye." 

sayür agigen tawoli héxar w-àmür hah, “ko het tabayk?” amür hah, “kaléy 
Labkéh!” 


attagér: The Arabic manuscript has al-tagér ( »eJ!), which is probably just 
an Arabized spelling, using the Arabic definite article (which would be 
pronounced ət- anyway). The audio does not have al-, nor did Johnstone 
transcribe it in the Roman manuscripts. 

tet: As with tager in line 2, Ali wrote al-tét (43!) in the Arabic manuscript, 
again using the Arabic article. The audio has just tet. 

te: Though te is in the manuscripts, Ali missed it on the audio. 

Sdxbar: The Roman manuscripts have saxbarah ‘ask him’, but the Arabic 
manuscript and audio have simply sdxbar ‘ask’. 
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Translation of Text 22 


Once there was a rich man [or: merchant] in a town, and he had a boy and 
a girl. And the boy was beautiful like the moon. 

Then one day, the mother of the boy said to her husband, "Why don't you 
let your son go with you to the market, so he can learn business like the 
sons of (other) merchants?" 

The man said, “I am afraid that someone will look at him with the evil 
eye." 

The woman said, “He is not a girl so that you should be afraid for him.” 
Then the next day, he took him to the market. 

Then when they got to his store, people came to look at the boy, and [lit. 
until] they filled the market. 

Then the man said, “We should close the store and go home. This was your 
mother's idea." 

While they were still like this, an old man came who had come out of the 
mosque. When he got to the man and his son, he stood and looked at the 
boy (with) an intense look. 

Then the man and his son left, heading for home. Then then old man 
followed them. 

Then when they got to the door of the house, the boy's father stopped and 
asked the old man. 

He said to him, "Why did you follow us?" He said, "I want to be your guest 
today.” 

He said, “Welcome!” Then they brought him lunch, and he said to him, 
“Eat!” 

Then he ignored [lit. left] the lunch, and he looked at the boy and cried. 
Then the boy said to his father, “The man didn't eat lunch. He is looking 
at me and crying. I don't know what his intention is.” 

His father said to him, “Go back to him and sit next to him and touch him. 
And pretend [lit. leave yourself] that you want him for a bad purpose. 
And if he refuses, press against him. And I’ll be watching you. 

If he agrees, I will come to you and kill the man. 

And if he refuses, ask him his goal.” The boy said, “Ok.” 

The boy went to the old man and said to him, “Why are you crying?" He 
said to him, “Let me cry!” 


akásdah: The manuscripts have akásdah ‘his goal’, but on the audio Ali 
read akassdtah ‘his story’. 
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CHAPTER 14 


toli nüka agigen wa-lham agáyg. attoli amür héxar, "ko het talhámi?" 
amu, "hamk tsyer Say.” 

amur agayg, "astágfar allah! domah al he sagli La." 

amur hah agigen, “ham al 'ámlok bay la, sakona haybi w-amrona, 'agáyg 
hagum lay; wa-shatona tik háybi." 

amur, "sákah! domah al he šáġli la.” wa-hayb d-agigeén da-yagdwlak biham. 
toli amür agigen, “ar ko het at-tagawlak bay wa-t-tabáyk?" 

toli amür hexer, “kawtona hük, walakan yássok tik m-ad tahtawol ham 
kolátk huk.” 

amur, "ábdan." toli kalut hah. 

amur, “hoh nákak man rahbét al-falaniyya. te nahor, görək naxali hasan, 
wa-sinak tet Sadhakdwt man xawfet. 

wa- ógbak bis. wa-se (t)&sábhan luk bad-ddabt. 

wa-his sinak tik, fátnak tis. wa-domah he amkosáwdi. 

wo-ttet da-kdlatk lūk bis habrit da-hokam. (w-agdygas soyag togar.) 
wa-ham ahad sor noxali hasan, təódməh. wa-bér ddamut wakona myet bū. 
wa-haddor man (t)šhēgəs honáfk tsyer." 

amur, “yéye.” toli agigen ftuk man hal hexor wa-nüka hdybah. amir hah, 
“hexar hśaym, walakan da-yabdyk. al Sah waled la, wa-his Sanydy, bakoh.” 
toli wazáwmoh kardws, wa-sayür hexer. 

te nhor xawfit, amur agigen hamáh, “hom karáws w-al-syer al-éom 
wa-l-astom al-his habün O-tager, wa-háybi al kal‘dy la." 

amorüt hah, “yéye. salob te ba-holláy. mat háybak Sawkuf, wazmita tik 
karaws.” 

sófar agigen da-yahom yasyer h-arhabet da-bis tet. 


astágfor allah: This is Arabic astagfir allah, lit. I ask God's forgiveness’. 


m-ad: The Roman manuscripts have man, but the Arabic manuscript and 
audio have m-ad. 

naxali: The Roman manuscripts have man naxali, but the Arabic manu- 
script and audio have just naxali. 

w-agáyges soyag togar: This is an addition found only in the Roman manu- 
scripts. It is not in the Arabic manuscript or on the audio. Cf. line 43. 
ta'ódmah ... addamut: These must be, respectively, the 3fs imperfect (plus 
3ms object suffix) and 3fs perfect of a Ga-Stem verb adum ‘execute’. ML 
(s.v. dm) lists a D/L-Stem with this meaning, but neither of these forms 
can be a D/L-Stem. 
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Then the boy came and touched the man. Then the old man said, “Why 
are you touching me?" 

He said, “I want you to go with me.” 

The boy said, “God forbid! This is not my intention.” 

The boy said to him, “If you don't do (anything) with me, I will call my 
father and will say, ‘The man attacked me’, and my father will kill you." 
He said, “Call him! This is not my intention.” And the boy's father was 
watching them. 

Then the boy said, “So why are you looking at me and crying?" 

Then the old man said, “I will tell you, but I am afraid you will go crazy if 
I tell you.” 

He said, *Never" Then he told him. 

He said, “I came from such-and-such town. One day, I passed under a 
castle, and I saw a woman looking down from the window. 

And I fell in love with her. And she looks like you exactly. 

And when I saw you, I remembered her. This is my reason. 

And the woman that I told you about is the daughter of the ruler. (And 
her husband is a rich jeweler.) 

And if anyone stands under the castle, she executes him. She has already 
executed about a hundred people. And be careful not to think about 
yourself going.” 

He said, “Ok.” Then the boy left the old man and came to his father. He 
said to him, "The man is respectable, but he's crying. He has no children, 
and when he saw me, he cried" 

Then they gave him (some) money, and the old man left. 

Then the next day, the boy said to his mother, “I want (some) money, so 
I can go buy and sell like the sons of (other) merchants, but my father 
wouldn't let me.” 

She said to him, “Ok. Wait until night. When your father goes to sleep, I'll 
give you (some) money.’ 

And the boy traveled, intending to go to the town that the woman was in. 


(t)&h&gas: This verb, an $2-Stem of the root hgs, is not in ML (s.v. hgs), 
though the G-Stem hagis ‘think’ is listed. The Jibbali equivalent shégas 
‘think’ is listed in JL (s.v. hgs). 

kal‘ay: The manuscripts have a perfect kəl‘áy (a form found also in 89:6), 
but the audio has the imperfect yakdlay. 
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CHAPTER 14 


te ba-hallay wazmátah karáws mékan. wa-sayür te wisal arhobet da-bis ottet. 
wakub hal hallak, w-àmür hah, "*halek hayni!” 

wa-halük hah, wa-wazmáh āśərīt dinar. toli hallak ta'ággab man ssebb. 
w-amür hah, “hamk tán£ attéti.” wa-sakdys te nakot tétah agáwz. 

wazmis xamsayn karš. toli $xabarátah man akásdoh. 

amur, “hoh Sgbak ba-tet, habrit da-hokam, w-agáygas sdyag.” 

amorüt hah, “haddor, a habráy!" 

amuür his, “hams tàmáyli háyni woram al-snés.” 

amoarüt agáwz, “Suk mekan kardws?” 

amur, “Say mekan.” amarüt hah, “akofi al-hal asoyag, w-amol xotam b-alf 
dinar. wa-mat tammáh, amer hah, Õöməh kennáwn, wo-saláloh het hanáfk" 
wa-salob. 

te nhor xawfit, amol xotom b-arbot yolef. wa-mat tammáh, amer, domah 
kannáwn, wazmona tik tah hadáyyat.' w-azém xaddomat man àsorit dinar 
balds. 

w-anhor $awtit, amol xotam b-asarit yolef; w-amer, Oomah kannawn.’ 
w-azémah tah." 

toli dymal wotákamah wa-yawuzam xaddomet d-asdyag (m-)mán myet 
w-am-mán myetáyn dinar. 

toli asdyag Sall axtüm tawoli tétoh. wa-kolüt his ba-kkoromot d-agigeén. 

toli agbot bah attet w-amarit h-agdygas, "het sdfalah! wa-koh əl táwzam 
agáyg hanük b-a'i$e, wa-he ber karmük watomah?” 

te nhor da-rbdyt, nüka agigen, wa-Sáh gawharat b-arba‘dyn alf akamts. 


arhabét: Similar to the errors in lines 2 and 4, Ali wrote al-raftbet (Lac Jl), 
using the Arabic article. The audio clearly has arhabet. 

ta‘dggab: This is an Arabic verb form (standard ta‘ajjaba, colloquial 
to'ajjab). 

meken karáws: The Roman manuscripts have koráws mekon, but the Ara- 
bic manuscript and audio have meken kardws. 

(m-)mán myet: We expect am-mán myet, but on the audio Ali read men. 
However, he stumbled several times on the following w-am-mán, so it 
is possible he just made a mistake in reading, since he does not always 
distinguish man and am-mán in his Arabic-letter spelling; both can be 
simply ¿y (see § 8.15, n. 18). 

myetáyn: This is an Arabic dual form. 

axtum: Although ML (s.v. xtm) lists the plural form xatowam, the audio 
clearly has axtum, as do all the manuscripts (with some variation in the 
transcription in the Roman manuscripts). The same form appears in texts 
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Then at night, she gave him alot of money. And he went until he reached 
the town that the woman was in. 

He went in to a barber's, and he said to him, "Cut (my hair) for me!" 

And he cut (his hair) for him, and he gave him ten dollars. Then the barber 
took a liking to the lad. 

And he said to him, “I want you to see my wife.” And he called her and [lit. 
until] his old wife came. 

He gave her fifty dollars. Then she asked him his purpose. 

He said, “I love a woman, the daughter of the ruler, and her husband is a 
jeweler" 

She said to him, “Be careful, my son!" 

He said to her, “I want you to make me a way to see her.” 

The old woman said, “Do you have a lot of money?" 

He said, “I have a lot." She said to him, “Go over to the jeweler’s, and make 
a ring for a thousand dinars. And when he finishes it, say to him, "This is 
small. You take it for yourself! And wait. 

Then the next day, make a ring for four thousand. And when he finishes it, 
say, ‘This is small. I will give it to you (as) a present’ And give the workers 
ten dinars for nothing. 

And the third day, make a ring for ten thousand, and say, ‘This is small’ 
And give it to him." 

Then he did this, and he gave the jeweler's workers between a hundred 
and two hundred dinars. 

Then the jeweler took the rings to his wife. And he told her about the 
generosity of the boy. 

Then the woman fell in love with him, and she said to her husband, *You 
are low! Why don't you invite the man to your place for dinner, and he has 
already been so generous to you?" 

Then the fourth day, the boy came, and he had a jewel whose value was 
forty thousand. 


81:2 and 88:5; cf. also the Jibbali plural axtum. Jahn (1902: 91, line 23) has 
xtóum, which could match either xtum or xtowam. 

h-agdaygas: All the manuscripts have h-agdygas ‘to her husband’, but the 
audio has h-asdyag ‘to the jeweler’. 

alf: All the manuscripts have alf ‘thousand’, but the audio has the plural 
yalef ‘thousands’. 

akómts: This word is not in the Roman manuscript, nor is it listed in ML. 
It comes from Arabic gimat ‘value, worth’. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur h-aşõyəġ, “hamk tamol háyni dtmah agawharat xotom." 

amur, “yéye.” te tammis, amur, “dimah al bis Seni la. wə-Śəlēs hənáfk.” 
toli amur hah, "a'iéek hanin!” amur, *ábdan." 

amur, “lézam a'i$ek hanin!” 

te nákam, $xawlil bark amgoles w-atésyam. 

te ba-halláy, assut tet w-amlot moh bark figoni trh. ámma tat, borkeh 
masdkkar do-sanet, w-ámma tat, barkeh sila. 

w-amarut hageráts, “azemi figon ad-barkeh adtwe agáygi. wa-bal hamoh 
azdmah agáyg asdyf.” 

attoli wazmátham hagarit, wo-ttókkam. 

ámma asoyag, Sawkuf, w-al hass ba-st la. w-ámma agáyg asdyf, $xawlul. 
te nkot tet, wa-sxawallut, wa-Sxabarátah. wa-kalut hts ba-kal styan. 

toli amarüt hah, “hom l-aghom suk.” amir, “yéye!” 

hatamoh fáxra. te k-sobah, agdyg Sawküf wa-ttet sirut h-amkonas. 
wa-sayur agáyg asdyf toli amarüt attet h-agáygos, “lézam tazémah satáyt 
asáwr." 

amur, “yéye.” wa-hem yamil watdkamah. 

te nüka $olot d-dsawr, fawtoh agayg wa-ttet 0-asdyag. w-asoyoag bark 
adakkonah. 

te kalayni nuka abáyt, ksis xaldyyat. 

hankur ad-sé fawtut wa-bér $atot amolah kállah. 

wa-sayawr te wasalan arhabet d-agigén. wa-nüka hal haybah, wa-sáh attet 
wa-hagarats. 

toli sxabarah, amür, “man hő hük attét wa-hagarit?” 

toli kalut lah, w-amur, “ad fatnak héxar da-nkáyn da-yabdyk?” amur, 
“fatnak.” 

amur, ‘0-dygab ba-ttet dimah. wa-his kalit lay, 'ágbok bis, wa-gahémk 
tawese, wa-nákak bis.” 

amur hah háybah, "táyyab! attét sts agáygas aw la?" 

amur, “Sis agdygas, wa-bér ahsamdy, walakan 'ágbak bo-ttet." 

amu, “al anitak hük la hàm harásk bis. hamé, à habráy! al-his ber amlot 
b-agáygas hawaldy, amlita būk watákomah. 

wa-ham hardask bis, awághi al yalhom awdghak la. 

w-amol à-agáyg, hsábah, wa-nahom nahfadah. wa-ktabona tawoli agayg 
yanké wa-ya$ot attétah wa-hagardtah w-amolah.” 


ad-seé: All the manuscripts have just se, but the audio has ad-se. 
w-amolah: The phrase w-amolah ‘and his property’ is not in the Arabic 
manuscript or on the audio, but appears in the Roman manuscripts. 
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He said to the jeweler, “I want you to make this jewel into a ring for me.” 
He said, “Ok.” Then when he finished it, he said, “This doesn't look good 
[lit. doesn't have appearance]. Take it for yourself” 

And then he said to him, “Your dinner is at our place!” He said, “Never.” 
He said, "Your dinner must be at our place!" 

Then when he came, they sat in the salon and had dinner. 

Then at night, the woman got up and put [lit. made] water in two cups. 
One, in it was a sleeping drug, and the other, in it was nothing. 

And she said to her servant-girl, “Give the cup with the medicine in it to 
my husband. And the one with (just) water, give it to the guest." 

Then she gave them to the servant-girl, and they drank. 

As for the jeweler, he went to sleep, and wasn't aware of anything. As for 
the guest, he remained. 

Then the woman came, and she sat down, and she questioned him. And 
he told her everything. 

Then she said to him, “I want to go with you!” He said, “Ok!” 

They spent the night together. Then in the morning, the man went to 
sleep, and the woman went to her place. 

And the man, the guest, left. Then the woman said to her husband, “You 
must invite him for three nights." 

He said, “Ok.” And they did so. 

Then when the third (one) of the nights came, the man and the jeweler's 
wife ran away. And the jeweler was in his shop. 

Then when he came home in the evening, he found it empty. 

He realized that she had run away, and had taken all his wealth. 

And they went until they reached the boy's town. And he came to his 
father, and with him was the woman and her servant-girl. 

Then he asked him, he said, “Where did you get [lit. from where do you 
have] the woman and the servant-girl?" 

Then he told him, and he said, “Do you still remember the old man who 
came to us crying?” He said, “I remember.” 

He said, “He had fallen in love with this woman. And when he told me, I 
fell in love with her, and I went to her, and I brought her back.” 

His father said to him, “Good! Does the woman have a husband, or not?” 
He said, “She has a husband, and he respected me, but I love the woman.” 
He said, “I will not kiss you (in greeting) if you marry her. Listen, my son! 
As she has done to her first husband, thus will she do to you. 

And if you marry her, my face will not touch your face. 

And the man’s property, count it, and let's keep it safe. And I'll write to the 
man to come and take his wife and his servant-girl and his property" 


& 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur hah agigen, “al akdlas la!" 

amur hah háybah, “dimah xáynat, wa-xoyan mánah xayr la. wa-het xoyan, 
wa-xánk b-aribek à-azmük." 

toli amür agigen, “yéye.” 

hàmür attogar ba-hábs da-ttét wa-hagarit, wa-ktub tawoli asoyag xatt. 
w-amuür, “ila hadrat al-madayyif al-mahtaram, tahtyah tayyibah," wa-ba'd: 
“wasalam tin kawb da-yaslul ba-kawbit. wa-ham thom kawbit, naké’. nahah 


[2 
L 


b-amkon al-falani.” 

attoli harüs habré da-ttogar bart hadáydoh. te nhor d-asayaft nüka asdyag. 
toli amür agigen háybah, “domah hé asdyag da-wkub.” 

amur hah, “kaléh fanohan yatéh, wa-mat ber tawoh, sákah, wa-hoh 
masaxbar tah.” 

toli sakam tah w-àmür hah togor, “ddmah he agigen da-sat tetk. walakan 
hom monk asdtk. mon da-xayun bik, attet aw hobráy?" 

amur, “attéti xinut bay, wa-habrek la, walakan garratah attet." 

amur hah, “tetk wa-hagaratk w-amolak hanin bark aman.” 

toli togar sak habráh ba-sdwr. amür, *hoh madhona ettet d-asdyag, 
w-amrona h-asoyag, ‘haynit tagtfiikan, wa-sméhs: 

ad he kaybal, he his tikom, wa-yashol si la, wa-bagdona tiham. 

w-ad he lutag ottet wa-hagarit, he gayg féra’, wo-maháffok tah agatk man 
gayr $i, wa-yakün assabeb monk." 

amur agigen, “yéye.” wa-raddam tawoli asdyag. amür hah togar, "nahámk 
tesmeh tetk, wa-haynit tagtfiikan.” 

amur, “yéye, walakan hom al-snésan.” 

amur hah, ‘domah amfteh, wa-sen bark agarfet dayk.” 

wa-sayur asoyag te fəth abob, wa-sd3h skayn. wa-tan attétah wa-tan hagarit, 


wo-ftük. 


xánk: This must be from a verb xon (II-w G-Stem). ML (s.v. xwn) lists only 
xayun (II-y G-Stem), a verb which occurs elsewhere in the texts, including 
in this story (22:89, 22:90; 74:10, 74:13, 74:17). HL (s.v. xwn) does list Mehri 
(and Harsusi) xon. 

"ila ... tayyibah: This entire phrase is Arabic. 

tagtfükan: This form can be parsed either as a 3fp imperfect of a T1-Stem 
gátfok or as a 3fp subjunctive of a T2-Stem agtfuk. ML lists both verbs, 
but only the T2-Stem with the meaning ‘go astray’. Since we expect an 
imperfect in this context, we can probably give the same meaning to the 
Ti-Stem ġátfək. Note that the Jibbali Ti-Stem ġótfək can also mean ‘go 


astray’ (JL, s.v. gfk). 
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The boy said to him, “I won't leave her!” 

His father said to him, "This (woman) is a traitor, and nothing good comes 
from a traitor. And you are a traitor. You betrayed your friend who invited 
you (to his home)" 

Then the boy said, “Ok.” 

The merchant ordered the imprisonment of the woman and the servant- 
girl, and he wrote a letter to the jeweler. 

And he said, "To the honorable giver of hospitality," and afterwards: 
"There has come to us a dog carrying a bitch. And if you want the bitch, 
come. We are in such-and-such place.” 

Then the merchant's son married his cousin. Then on the day of the 
wedding, the jeweler came. 

Then he said to his father, "That [lit. this] is the jeweler that has come in." 
He said to him, "Let him eat first, and after he has eaten, call him, and I 
will ask him." 

Then they called him, and the merchant said to him, "This is the boy who 
took your wife. But I want the truth from you. Who betrayed you, the 
woman or my son?" 

He said, "The woman betrayed me, not your son. Rather, the woman 
deceived him" 

He said to him, "Your wife and your servant-girl and your property are 
with us in safe-keeping." 

Then the merchant called his son for consultation. He said, “I will praise 
the jeweler’s wife, and I'll say to the jeweler, ‘Women go astray, and so 
forgive her’. 

If he accepts, he is like you, and he deserves nothing, and I'll chase them 
out. 

But if he kills the woman and the servant-girl, he is a brave man, and I'll 
give him for nothing [lit. without anything] your sister in marriage, and 
this [lit. the reason] will be because of you.” 

The boy said, “Ok.” And they went back to the jeweler. The merchant said 
to him, “We want you to forgive your wife. Women go astray.” 

He said, “Ok, but I want to see them.” 

He said to him, “This is the key, and they are in that room.” 

And the jeweler went and [lit. until] he opened the door. And he had a 
knife. He stabbed his wife and stabbed the servant-girl, and he came out. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur hah togor, “haynit hd?” 

amu, “hoh al kask yanit la. kask kolábton." 

toli ‘ass togar w-amosi bah, w-amur, “het t$hol man hanin gaze, walakan 
mahdffak tik hobráyti." 

wa-ffakayh habrátah, wa-se axáyr man attétah hawalit. 

wa-sxawlul sanet wa-mgoran amir asoyag, “hom l-erded akay." 

amur hah togar, “domah morkeb shan, w-alyomah garon wa-gertan. 
wa-dimah tetk. wa-ghim!” 

wa-gahem asoyag bárah togar man mol wa-garon. wa-tammot. 


togar: This word appears in both Roman manuscripts, but is absent from 
the Arabic manuscript and the audio. It was probably added later in order 
to make clear who the subject is. 

Shan: We should perhaps transcribe here əś-śhān, with an assimilated 
relative pronoun. Although since markeb is indefinite, a relative is not 
necessary. It is hard to tell from the audio if there is a geminate $. 
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The merchant said to him, ^Where are the women?" 

He said, "I didn't find any women. I found bitches." 

Then the merchant got up and kissed him, and he said, "You deserve a 
reward from us, and I will give you my daughter in marriage." 

And he gave him his daughter in marriage, and she was better than his 
first wife. 

And they stayed for a year, and then the jeweler said, "I want to go back to 
my country.” 

The merchant said to him, "This is a ship that's loaded, and these are slaves 
and servant-girls. And this is your wife. Go!” 

And the jeweler went, already rich in wealth and slaves. And it is finished. 


480 CHAPTER 14 
Text 23 (no J): A Lost Camel 


1  xeteratsatáyt tager $xawlil dar amaray, wa-hém da-hazin. 

2  àmürhàawoláy, “hésan nakder namol man gayr ab‘ayran? ab'áyran fonah 
gid wtyan, wa-yo$lül tekal, wa-kawáy." 

3 amur Solat, “ma amhorat d-ab‘ayr, wa-he awer áynah tayt, walakan he 

yagorab hayrem kal, yank€ seyah kállah. walakan höh sasddkk la yaka@’ 

xelüs." 

amur, *yómkon horek." 

adham lo-wtákamah, nokáyham gayg. toli Sxabirah. 

amuür, “tagakam man ba‘dyr awer áynah sdymal?” amáwr, “éhé!” 

amur, “dayrah tomar w-ays?” amáwr, “éhé!” 

amu, “xarés am$árhah amkyit?” amáwr, “éhé!” 


«c ON Oo A 


amur, “Sinak tah la." 

10  amámwr, "kef hályak tah lin wa-saromah amárk, '(aL) sinak tah la’? het 
da-hardkak ab'áyran!" 

11 mür, 'ábdanl" toli sayür yakofi manhem. toli mánam tah. amáwr, 
"gadéwwen tawoli séra’!” amür, “gadéwwan!” 

12  sayáwrte wdsalam Sséra’. 

13 kaldwt tageér al-séra’. wa-magoran sxabur $éra' agáyg. amür hah, "hó ab'áyr 
da-habu alyomah?” 

14 amur, “al sinak tah la." 

15 amu, “walakan het awásfk tah ba-ddabt. wa-kef ‘emak da-hé dayrah tomar 
w-ay$, wa-xares amsdrhah amkyit? 

16  we-kef ‘mak da-hé yaslul tomar dar sárfoh $áymol w-ays dar sarfah 
háymol?" 

17 amu, ‘his béri ba-horam, sinak akab dar assarf da-haymal (t)táwyon ays, 

wa-dar assárf Sáymol sinak naweb (t)táwyon tomar. 


2 tekal: This word is not in ML, though its root is well known. In the earlier 
Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘heavy loads’. 

3 ma: The use of this particle is an Arabism. The following word, mahorat, 
also ultimately derives from Arabic (< maharat ‘cleverness, skillfulness’). 

3 séyah: The Arabic manuscript has æ, and Johnstone transcribed séh in 
both Roman manuscripts. ML (s.v. syh) has sayh. The audio has séyah 
(perhaps « séyah « sayh), though Ali did stumble a bit when reading this 
word. The Jibbali cognate has s (JL, s.v. syh; Nakano 1986: 109). For Harsusi, 
HL has seh, but listed under the root syh (!), suggesting a possible typo. 
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Translation of Text 23 


Once there were three merchants sitting in the pasture, and they were 
sad. 

The first one said, ^What might we be able to do without our camel? Our 
camel was very good before, and it carried heavy loads, and was strong." 
The third said, “Oh the cleverness of the camel! It was blind is one eye, 
but it knew all the roads, so it could travel the whole desert. But I don't 
believe it could have gotten lost.” 

He said, "Maybe it was stolen.” 

While they were like this, a man came to them. Then they questioned him. 
He said, "Are you looking for a camel that is blind in its left eye?" They 
said, “Yes!” 

He said, "On it are dates and rice?" They said, "Yes!" 

He said, "Its middle tooth is missing?" They said, "Yes!" 

He said, “I haven't seen it.” 

They said, “How did you describe it to us and now you say, ‘I haven’t seen 
it’? You are the one who stole our camel!” 

He said, “No way!” Then he went to turn away from them. Then they 
grabbed him. They said, "Let's go to the judge!” He said, "Let's go!” 

They went until they got to the judge. 

The merchants told the judge. And then the judge questioned the man. 
He said to him, “Where is these people's camel?" 

He said, *I haven't seen it." 

He said, “But you described it exactly. And how did you know that it has 
on it dates and rice, and is missing its middle tooth? 

And how did you know that it was carrying dates on its left side and rice 
on its right side?" 

He said, "When I was on the road, I saw birds on the right side eating rice, 
and on the left side, I saw bees eating dates. 


Sasddkk: Ali spelled this Sostókk in the Arabic manuscript. See further in 
the comment to text 20:6. 

al: In the Arabic manuscript, Ali wrote əl, but omitted it on the audio. It 
can be omitted freely, with no change in meaning. Compare lines 9 and 
14. 

‘emak: This is from a Gb-Stem dylam ‘know, learn’, which is missing from 
ML. It is presumably a borrowing of Arabic ‘alima. The Gb-Stem élam is 
also found in Jibbali, and is likewise missing from JL. 


482 CHAPTER 14 


18  wa-holáwk maray. amaray dar ossárf śáyməl séfa’, w-amaray dar ossárf 
háymol tawáy, wa-kal wakamet bark aámkos séfa’. 

19 wə-ġərábk ad-hé xarés amsárhah amkyit." 

20 ~ attoli Séra’ amür habu, 'akáfyam, galekam man ab'áyrkam. wa-ham al 
kdskam tah la, habyesa agáyg. 

21 walakan dmlak tah agáyg asdtkah, walakan agáyg okal." 

22  wo-sayáwr attager wa-galáwk man ab‘ayr, wa-kusam tah. wa-tammot. 


18  $efo* This word is not in ML, but in the earlier Roman manuscript, John- 
stone also added the gloss ‘untouched, uneaten* The Jibbali cognate séfe’ 
‘untouched, uncropped grass’ is listed in JL (s.v. sf). 
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And there was grass there. The grass on the left side was uneaten, but the 
grass on the right side was eaten, and every mouthful was uneaten in the 
[lit. its] middle. 

And I recognized that it was missing its middle tooth.” 

Then the judge said to the people, “Go back (and) look for your camel. If 
you don't find it, we'll put the man in prison. 

I think the man is truthful, but the man is (too) clever.” 

And the merchants went and looked for the camel, and they found it. And 
it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 24 (= J17; the Mehri version was translated from Jibbali, but not 
exactly): The Unfaithful Sister 


xatarat hokam ba-rhabet. te nahor tayt $onoh hanáfoh. 

w-amür hah amhésni, *ankona ba-jagonot, wa-xinita bük.” 

toli assofar hokam, wa-káwla attétah danyit. w-amur, “ham nákas ba- 
gaganot, sháytos!" 

toli barwot tet wa-nkot ba-gaganot, walakan karüt man habu. w-amarit, 
^nákak ba-gigen." 

te nahor tayt nuka hokam, w-agaganot bars nob. toli amur háybos, “hom 
al-sné& agigen." 

toli nakot agaganot wa-da-wbsot labs da-gigen. toli amur his háybos, 
"háftak xalowak alyomah, wa-wbáysi ba-xalowak yadon nákak tik biham.” 
amorüt agaganot, *andoham wa-wbsona ol-hák." 

amur agayg, "het al het gaganot la taftigah. hom al-snék.” 

toli ksfis agáyg, wa-garub ad-sé gaganot, wa-gazum da-“nawtdgs gehamah." 
te ba-hallay, strut agaganot tawoli agas, wa-kawtut hah. amarit, "háybi 
amur wotyega ti gehamah.” 

toli ‘ass agas, wa-hftuk farhayni trayt, wa-sádd lisan, wa-sdll azwodham, 
wa-harkub agátah dar tayt, wa-he rikab dar tayt. 

baram te wdsalam dar moh. hatim. 

te k-sobah agigen yasyur yaglek man asáyr. 


buk: The audio has buk ‘you (ms), but the manuscripts have bikam ‘you 
(mp). 

sháytas: The form shdytas is the mp imperative shayt plus the 3fs object 
suffix. If it were the fs imperative, we would expect vowel reduction (see 
§ 3.2.3, especially n. 13). A mp imperative does not seem to fit the context, 
but the Jibbali version of this story (17:3) also has a mp imperative. 
háftok: The vowel in the first syllable makes clear that this is the fs impera- 
tive form. No final - is written in the Arabic manuscript, nor is one heard 
on the audio. In 75:8, we find the form /Adftki (in the Arabic manuscript 
andon the audio), showing that the final - of the fs imperative is optional. 
Sabrina Bendjaballah has found in recent fieldwork that younger speakers 
of Mehri normally use a suffix -i in the H-Stem subjunctive/imperative 
(though with the stem vowel a, without any ablaut), while older speakers 
do not. The variation we find in the texts (Aáftak here and háfiki in text 
75:8) attests to variation within Ali Musallam's own speech. 
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Once there was a ruler in a town. And one day he had his fortune read. 
And the fortune-teller said to him, "You will beget a girl, and she will 
betray you." 

Then the ruler traveled, and left his wife pregnant. He said, "If you bear a 
girl, kill her!” 

Then the woman gave birth to a girl, but she hid (her) from the people. 
And she said, “I had a boy.’ 

Then one day the ruler came back, and the girl was already big. Then her 
father said, “I want to see the boy.’ 

Then the girl came, and she was wearing boys clothes. Her father said to 
her, “Take off those clothes and put on new clothes that I brought for you.” 
The girl said, “Give them to me, and I'll put (them) on inside.” 

The man said, “You are not a girl that you should be embarrassed. I want 
to see you.” 

Then the man uncovered her, and he knew that she was a girl, and he 
swore that “we will kill her tomorrow.” 

Then at night, the girl went to her brother, and she told him. She said, “My 
father said they will kill me tomorrow.’ 

Then her brother got up and took out two horses, saddled them, and took 
their supplies. And he mounted his sister onto one, and he rode on one. 
They went until they got to (some) water. They spent the night. 

In the mornings, the boy would go look for gazelles. 


wbáysi: The final -i is not heard on the audio, though it is written in 
the Arabic manuscript. With or without the final -i, the form must be 
feminine, since the ms imperative is awbos. The suffix -i is part of the 
underlying paradigm, unlike in the form /áftok discussed in the previous 
comment. 

tik: The manuscripts have tik ‘you (ms)’ here, while on the audio Ali 
first said tis ‘you (fs); but then corrected himself to tik. In the story, the 
character is speaking to a girl that he thinks is a boy. Nevertheless, the two 
imperatives in this same line are fs forms, and so tis fits in that context. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-ham al küsa asdyr la, yagoma ahfül. wa-yatáyw farer wa-yaslul h-agatah 
ahfül. 

wa-sxawlil wakona warx, wa-hem al-holat dtmah. te nahor tayt, nuka habré 
da-hokam da-hktim hamoh dékamah. 

toli sini agaganot w-áygab bis, wa-se agbot bah. 

toli dátri Sis. amür, "tháymi tS3sfki?” 

amorüt agaganot, “höh say agay, w-al yakdlay al-sdffak la." 

amur, *'ameli hah woram te namnzh, wa-mgoran höh əfátš Say w-aharus 
bays.” 

amorüt, “yéye. nakém tin anhor ğ-arbáyt, wa-ksiyé ti ber da-rsénk agay.” 
akdfyam agayug, w-agigen nüka tawoli agétah. Sah 'áynat tomar h-agátah 
man hal gayg. 

wa-hé al tawyáh la. yahamah h-agatah. 

toli amarüt hah, “agay, anhah $áykan wa-nahom nanhag.” 

amur, “hésan man néhag thaman?” 

amorüt, "nahom narsan tatidáyyon." mür, "yéye." wa-hem al-holat dimah. 
te nahor d-arbayt, anhor awéd d-agayug, amarit hah, “anké aw-boh 
Larsank.” 

nüka wa-rsanatah, wa-rsandtah ba-háys. toli amir his, “agdyti, fas bay. 
arsáni al-xarxáwr." 

amorüt hah, “magoran het arsáni ba-háys, walakan andoh fo'ómke!" 
wa-wzamis fə ómhe w-arsanátoh te hawtkáwt. nákam agayug. 

amorüt hiham, “ankém aw-boh. ajáyg bérah d-arsan.” 

toli nákam agayug w-asawm fehal d-agigén wa-satam agaganot w- 
akdfyam. 


ahful: ML (s.v. hfl) lists only hafalit, of which Aful is the plural. 


holat: This noun is not listed in ML, which lists only hol (s.v. hwl). This word 
comes from Arabic halat, just as hol comes from the Arabic synonym hal. 
The word holt is attested in Jibbali texts TJ4:57 and AKr:3, but is likewise 
missing from JL. See also the comment to text 28:7. 

tsdsfki: Ali struggled a bit when reading this word, which he read tsdsfki, 
as if the root were sfk instead of hfk. The Arabic manuscript has just one 
s. Ali’s use of š in place of h was perhaps due to the Jibbali cognate (cf. 
the 2fs subjunctive (¢t)sisfak used in Jibbali text 17:17). The intended Mehri 
form was likely tšá(f)fķi. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone transcribed 
tasiffakdy, while ML, which cites this passage, has tasaffakdy, but the object 
suffix should not be stressed. 
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And if he didn't find gazelles, he would gather ripe figs. And he would eat 
unripe fruit, and take the ripe figs for his sister. 

And they stayed about a month in this condition. Then one day, the son 
of the ruler of that water came. 

Then he saw the girl and fell in love with her, and she fell in love with him. 
Then he spoke to her. He said, “Do you want to marry me?" 

The girl said, “I have a brother, and he won't let me get married." 

He said, "Find [lit. make for him] a way for us to capture him, and thenI 
will take you with me and marry you." 

She said, “Ok. Come to us on the fourth day, and you'll find that I have 
already tied up my brother" 

The men left, and the boy came to his sister. He had a few dates for his 
sister (that he got) from a man. 

But he didn't eat it. He wanted it for his sister. 

Then she said to him, "Brother, we've become bored. Let's play.” 

He said, "What kind of game do you want us (to do)?" 

She said, "Let's tie each other up.” He said, “Ok.” And they (did) like this. 
Then on the fourth day, the day of the meeting with the men, she said to 
him, “Come here so I can tie you up!" 

He came, and she tied him up. And she tied him up tightly [lit. with force]. 
Then he said to her, "Sister, you've hurt me. Tie me up gently!” 

She said to him, "Later you tie me up tightly, but give me your feet!" 

And he gave her his feet, and she tied him up until she had secured (him). 
The men came. 

She said to them, “Come here. The man has already been tied up.” 

Then the men came and cut off the boy's penis, and they took the girl and 
left. 


Sdykan: ML (s.v. Zyk) lists a Ga-Stem gəyük, the 1cp of which should be 
Sayükan. It is hard to see how gáykən derives from gayuk. The form $áykon 
(from an underlying $áykan) could be the 1cp perfect of a Gb-Stem $áyyoak 
(< *styak), though if there is indeed a Gb-Stem verb of the root gyk, this 
would be the only attested Gb-Stem of a II-y root. The form $áykan could 
also be from Gb-Stem sdyki (root skw or sky), or at least is being conjugated 
as if from a verb $áyki. Since there are several other semantically similar 
verbs attested from the root gyk (e.g., D/L asik ‘annoy’ and $1 &asyük ‘get 
fed up’; 40:4—5), it is doubtful that there is really a verb sdyki. Cf. also the 
Arabic root dyq, e.g., daqa ‘be fed up’. 
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CHAPTER 14 


toli nakot risit nob wa-latüt fehal d-agigén te wtka ba-xáyr. wa-yandkam tah 
maléki troh wa-yakabam hah féhlah al-his fanohon. 

wa-gahem te wisal arhabet da-bts agdtah, wa-xadum hal togar. 

attoli agbot bah habrit da-togar, wa-he áygab bis. 

toli wafud hal háybos, wa-ffakayh. 

adham la-wtdkamah, nákam agayug d-asdwm féhlah w-amáwr, *agáyg 
domah al bah fehal la." 

toli amir, “masddal tikam. wa-kal manin da-bdoh, yaksos harohah.” 
amawr, "yéye." toli sayáwr tawoli Serét w-ahkáwmot. w-amür, 'gehamah 
syeram bark amidén wa-yaksef al-hanáfoh. 

ad he bah al-his agayug, atem tosháyt. w-ad he al bah fehal la, he yashot.” 
amáwr, “nahom śert domah.” 

te k-sobah, gatbaram bark amidzn. w-amáwr hah, "ksef hanafk!” 

amur hiham, “tswwakam tsmeham ti!” amáwr, “abdan! ansdmhk la!" 

toli ksuf handfah, wa-nákam asháwd, wa-kusam tah al-his agayug. 
wa-shatam agayug. wa-nákam b-agatah, yaháym yashdytas. 

attoli sumah agatah man séhat, wa-bagdis hokam, háyb d-agaygas. 
wa-satdys agas, wa-xadmis handh, wa-káwla man naxase gerton txradéman 
tis. 

toli tadofa ha-garit thawka sam bark a'i$e d-agas. 

wa-his bárah naxahe, tanoka sannáwrat wa-tslul asahan da-barkdh a'ise 
wa-taráyd (wa-nfagawt) bah bark bayr. 

toli garb agáyg ad-hé barkáh gayur. 

te k-sobah, amir h-agatah, "het sxdwwali bark abáyt. wa-hoh sirona tawoli 
háybi." 


nokot ... latut: The audio has the perfects nakot and latut, while the manu- 
scripts have the imperfects tanoka and talot. 

yaksos: The earlier Roman manuscript has yagsos (the later Roman manu- 
script is incomplete and lacks this line), and ML includes a root gss with 
entries for G- and Ti-Stem verbs. However, the Arabic manuscript has 
yaksos here. ML also includes the root kss, which has cognates with k 
in Harsusi (HL, s.v. ks(s)), Jibbali (JL, s.v. kss), Hobyot (HV, p. 166), and 
Soqotri (Leslau 1938: 381; Naumkin et al. 2014: 595). Either gss is a biform 
of kss, or, more likely, it is an erroneous entry in ML. 

Serét: The more common word for ‘judge’ is séra’ (e.g., 9:5; 23:11), a bor- 
rowing of Arabic Sari‘ lawgiver. The form ser&t, which is not in ML (but 
was recorded by Jahn 1902: 242), is from Arabic sir'at ‘law’. Here it could 
also mean ‘court’. 
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Then a big snake came and licked the boy's penis until it got better. And 
two angels came to him and returned his penis to him as before. 

And he went until he reached the town that his sister was in, and he got 
work with a merchant. 

Then the merchant's daughter fell in love with him, and he fell in love with 
her. 

Then he asked her father for her hand in marriage, and he gave him her 
hand. 

While they were like this, the men who had cut off his penis came and 
said, "This man has no penis." 

Then he said, “I'll bet you. And whichever of us has lied, his head will be 
cut off" 

They said, “Ok.” Then they went to the judge and the government. And he 
(the judge) said, "Tomorrow, go to the town square, and he should expose 
himself. 

If he has (a penis) like (other) men, you will be killed. And if he doesn't 
have a penis, he will be killed." They said, ^We accept this deal" 

Then in the morning, they met in the town square. And they said to him, 
"Expose yourself!" 

Hesaid to them, "You must excuse me!" They said, "Never! We won't excuse 
you!” 

Then he exposed himself, and the witnesses came, and they found him 
(to be) like (other) men. 

And they killed the men. And they brought his sister, intending to kill her. 
Then he excused his sister from execution. And the ruler, her husband’s 
father, threw her out. 

And her brother took her, and gave her work with him, and put under her 
(authority) servant-girls to work for her. 

Then she paid a servant-girl to put poison in her brother's food. 

And when it was in front of [lit. under] him, a cat came and picked up the 
dish that had the food in it, and threw it into a well. 

Then the man knew that it had something harmful in it. 

Then in the morning, he said to his sister, “You stay in the house, and I will 
go to my father.” 


taráyd: The Arabic manuscript and audio have toráyd ‘it threw’ (3fs imper- 
fect). The Roman manuscripts both have nfagáwt ‘it threw’ (3fs perfect), 
though in the earlier manuscript, Johnstone added tardyd in the margin. 
Both options fit the context. 
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50 wa-gahem te wisal arhabdtah, küsa háybah d-dywar. 

51  woe-nkáyh ba-dtwe te wika ba-xáyr. 

52  we-mgoran kalut lah b-akosset do-habrátah, alhan amlot bah, wa-he sabür 
his, w-abeli ad-filah man xayénts. 

53 amur hah háybah, “a habráy, dskamah al mans fáydot la. wa-hoh ber amárk 
hük man fanohan.” 

54 wa-sxawlul agigen wa-hküm arhabdtah. wa-tammot kawtet. 


51  diwe:The manuscripts have singular dtwe ‘medicine’, but on the audio, Ali 
read the plural dīwūtən ‘medicines’. Note that ML (s.v. dwy) lists a plural 
dawyotan, matching (more or less) the plural duyütan listed by Nakano 
(1986: 41). The form Ali read looks similar to the Yemeni Mehri form diwut 
listed by Jahn (1902: 173). 

51  tewika: The manuscripts have te wika, but the audio has wa-wika. 

52 fulh: The form filóh is from an underlying "faylih. 
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50 And he went, and when he got to his town, he found his father blind [lit. 
having gone blind]. 

51 And he brought him medicine and [lit. until] he became well. 

52 And then he told him the story of his daughter, all that she had done to 
him, (how) he was patient with her, and (how) God had saved him from 
her betrayal. 

53  Hisfather said to him, "My son, this (girl) is no good [lit. no benefit from 
her]. I already told you (that) before." 

54  Andthe boy stayed and ruled his town. And the story is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 25 (no J): Medicine Men 


hoh his adi kannáwn mo$árrak, wa-hábye yasastri. te sonet tayt, noson ka? 
tat, wa-$xawlülan bah wárxi troh. 

wa-magoran kalüben te nákan $áyga. wa-sayuran nhah konyáwn da- 
ngawlak man ahfül. 

toli küsən harom ad-b3h hful, walakan dayrah yadbor mekon. wa-ffalit 
hambarawtan wa-baykak höh hal harom. 

yenoka yadbir, yakbasi, wa-bákak wa-sayark tawoli hábys. 

wa-mgoran gólwak mánah wa-nfadfadk. wa-tamm bay amres xarf kállah te 
asáyrab. 

amawr hábye, “nahom nahisan hah.” 

wa-kafudan arhabet te nákan hal amhigan. wa-ssnoh háyni. 

wa-wazmah háybi xammoh karáws wa-sdllam hah asráyn keráws ham 
wákak ba-xáyr. 

w-amur amhisan, *hádram lah ba-woz hawrüt man dar makabret bark 
amgarab.” 

wa-hadriw lay, w-al wákak ba-xáyr la. toli amáwr, "nahom nahisan hah hal 
ahad da-yarob.” 

wa-nákam ba-hexer da-yarob, wa-rab lay, wa-hawsawf háyni woz afrut. 
wa-hadriw lay bis, w-al wákak ba-xáyr la. 

toli sayuran hal tat da-yadora w-amur, "syeram boh te hal harom man hal 
kabsdh ayadbtr, wa-háüram lah bo-woz tarkas.” 

wa-sayuran te wasalan amkon man dar nahori trayt. te nákan k-amgarab, 
hadrtw lay wa-hatoman. 


masarrak: In the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss 
‘spoilt because alone’. The word is not in ML. 

wazmáh háybi: The Arabic manuscript and earlier Roman manuscript 
have wzawmah hdbye ‘my parents gave him’ and the later Roman manu- 
script has just wzdwmah ‘they gave him’, but the audio has wazmdh háybi 
‘my father gave him’. 

asrayn: Ali normally used the form asrdyn in the texts, but here used 
asráyn. 

da-yarob: In ML (s.v. rb), the verb rab is defined as ‘be possessed by a 
spirit (healer), butin the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the 
gloss 'one who chants (nonsense) under possession in presence of a sick 
person who sits before him with a cloth over head’. My translation ‘one 
who chants' does not capture all of this cultural information. 
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Translation of Text 25 


When I was little, I was spoiled, and my parents loved me. One year, we 
migrated to a certain place, and we stayed there for two months. 

And then we came back until we came to cave. And we children went 
looking for ripe figs. 

Then we found a tree that had ripe figs on it, but there were alot of hornets 
in it. And the boys ran away, but J remained by the tree. 

A hornet came and stung me, and I cried and went to my parents. 

And then I got sick from it, and I got swollen. And the illness stayed with 
me the whole monsoon season until the fall. 

My parents said, "We should show him to a medicine man." 

And we went down to town and [lit. until| we came to a medicine man. 
And he examined me. 

And my father gave him five dollars, and promised him [lit. took for him] 
twenty dollars if I got better. 

And the medicine man said, "Pour the blood of a black goat over him, in 
a graveyard in the evening." 

And they poured the blood over me, but I didn't get better. Then they said, 
“We should show him to a medicine man who chants.” 

And they brought an old man who chanted, and he chanted over me, and 
he prescribed for me a red goat. 

And they poured its blood over me, but I didn't get better. 

Then we went to one who measures for possession, and he said, "Bring 
him to the tree where the hornet stung him, and pour the blood of a 
spotted goat over him." 

And we went until we got to the place, after two days. Then when we came 
in the evening, we spent the night. 


da-yadora: In the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss 
‘measures with spread fingers and can tell from span if ginn is in. At the 
end of the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone also added the explana- 
tion ‘measures with finger span on self saying he'll die he'll get better. If he 
has a measure left over he'll die. The form must be a G-Stem 3ms imper- 
fect, from a 3ms perfect dura (root dr‘); no such verb is in ML. The 3mp 
imperfect yadéram occurs in line 18 of this text. 
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CHAPTER 14 
w-amur amhisan, "kaberam offákh da-hoz." wa-kaburan fakh da-hoz. te 
k-sobah gasuman, wa-hoh d-aslol. 

te k-adáhr saydrk ba-hanoft. wa-wákak ba-xáyr. 

wa-nhah fanohan natakdydan b-amsanyutan. wa-ham tat gilu, yasyur hal 
amSanyutan. 

bag massanyutan da-ktabin, wa-bas yaráyb, wa-bas yadéram, wa-bas 
yaférsam wa-yamaram, “nagorab.” 

wa-habu yatakaydan biham, walakan man sənáyn alyomah l-ad ahad 
yatakaydan btham la, ar hixar da-man azbon hàwaláy. wa-tammot. 


yaférsam: In the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss 
‘throw pebbles or small shells & tell a fortune’. ML (s.v. frs) has the 
gloss ‘cas[t] pebbles for a fortune reading’ for a G-Stem fòrs. The 3mp 
imperfect yaférsam (written e , JU by Ali) is from an underlying yofórsom. 
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And the medicine man said, “Bury half of the goat.” And we buried half of 
the goat. Then in the morning, we set off at dawn, and I was being carried. 
Then at noon, I walked by myself. I became well. 

We used to believe in medicine men. And if someone was sick, he would 
go to the medicine men. 

Some were medicine men with [lit. of] books, some chanted, some mea- 
sured, and some would cast stones and say, “We know.” 

And people used to believe in them, but in these years, no one believes 
in them anymore, except old men from the olden days [lit. former times]. 
And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 26 (no J): A Conversation 


A: "hó radykam yamoh?” 

B: “rayan atifeh alyomah, wa-rahakan Ia.” 

A: "káskom motwe siyamoh?” 

B: “al he xass là man yamsth. bah harméyén wa-maray, walakan hagum lin 
kawb, w-akamhan tah.” 

A: “wakona ar ber sall ba-si?” 

B: "ba-háw! $inak tah gamus man asandyf da-kormáym, wa-hé xaláy. 
walakan sin rawn bag d-al sen ba-xáyr là. əmk tisan man his tawoh 
amaray.” 

A: "wakona. walé watxf da-hskur hàráwn?" 

B: “allah da-hoh Sinak tison 0-aferür andytisan, walakan bas soruf" 

A: ‘dak ar alhakaysan habür. abobne tem, hagnam asdyga. agayug lawb 
habtam hitar wa-da-yassak man yaslel lisan kawb yamoh." 

B: “ndkam hitar. haddir man hardwn thalaban. magoran nalok b-asifon. 
hareram hitar!” 

C: “salom aldykam!” 

A: "w-aláykam salam! hiboh watxfam lutar?" 

C: “wa-hih! al Sinan badel la man his haber ankayn. anguf dayran adabbet 
wa-hitar al tawtw st la yamoh man adabbet.” 

A: "xáybon. walé kóskom matwe si?” 


maray: As noted in ML (s.v. mr‘y), this is a diminutive of maray. 

sall: The Arabic manuscript and audio have sal, but Johnstone mistakenly 
transcribed an initial ś in the Roman manuscripts, as also line 9. See the 
comment to text 14A:2. 

amk: This is from %mlak, but in this idiom it is often reduced to '9mk 
(Watson 2012: 94). This is the only certain such example of reduction from 
Johnstone's corpus. See also § 12.5.5, and the comment to text 28:18. 
állah: Johnstone added the gloss 'indeed' in the margin of the first Roman 
manuscript. It is, of course, an Arabism. 

garuf: According to ML (s.v. rf), this verb means ‘(animals) to have 
recently conceived, but according to Miranda Morris (p.c.) it refers to 
an animal at the end of lactation, which may or may not be because the 
animal is newly pregnant. 

yəslēl: The Arabic manuscript and audio have yeslel, but Johnstone mista- 
kenly transcribed yeslel in both Roman manuscripts. Cf. also line 5. 
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Translation of Text 26 


A: “Where did you herd today?” 

B: “We herded on those mountain-slopes, but we didn't go far.” 

A: “Did you find any pasturage today?” 

B: “It was no worse than yesterday. It had shrubs and a little grass, but a 
wolf attacked us, and we foiled it.” 

A: “Maybe he really has snatched something away?” 

B: “No way! I saw him disappear behind the corner of the mountain, and 
it was empty-handed. But we have some goats that are not well. I think 
they are (this way) because they ate the grass.” 

A: “Maybe. Did the goats come back with a lot of milk?” 

B: “Indeed, I saw them with red udders [lit. their udders having become 
red], but some are at the end of lactation.” 

A: "It's just that the cold has got to [lit. caught] them. Please warm up the 
pen. The men have certainly kept the kids away (too) long, and I am afraid 
that a wolf might snatch (one) from them today.” 

B: “The kids came back. Be careful that the goats don't give too much milk 
(to the kids). Then we'll run short for the guests. Put the kids in the pen!” 
C: "Hello!" 

A: *Hello! How did the kids come back this evening?" 

C: “Oh! We haven't seen an improvement since the camels came to us. The 
flies have set upon us, and the kids didn't eat anything today because of 
the flies." 

A: “Fine. Did you find any grazing?" 


thalaban: This is a 3fp subjunctive of the H-Stem verb haldwb '(goats) give 


too much milk to kids’ (root 5). The h in Stroomer's edition is a misprint 
or a mistake; perhaps, given the meaning, the verb was parsed by him 
as coming from the root Alb, which has to do with milking. All of the 
manuscripts and the audio have A. 

nalok: This is the 1cp imperfect of the Gb-Stem dylak. The audio has the 
2mp imperfect talik ‘you will run short, but all the manuscripts have nalok 
‘we will run short’. 
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15 C: a. walla nehar maxtib yaklel bah kawt, maka xà se nakátah arhamet 
dimah.” 


16 A: a. dak ar nahagkan wa-kdlakan hitdrikan.” 


is maxtib: ML (s.v. xyb) gives the meaning ‘exhausted (wadi)’, but since this is 
a participle from the verb xdtyab ‘be disappointed, be frustrated’ (§ 7.1.6), I 
assume that it means something closer to ‘barren’ or ‘stunted’, rather than 
‘exhausted’ In either case, the point of the story is clear, which is that there 
was no pasturage to be found in that wadi. 

i5  yeklel At the end of the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone included 
the following phrases, with their translations: yaklil bay maka he say I 
bloody well haven't got it!’ and yaklil bis maka sis Sawáyl 'there's nobody 
bloody like her’. ML (s.v. kdl) includes both of these phrases, with only sli- 
ghtly different translations, and with the correct subjunctive form yoKlel 
(as opposed to yəklīl) in both phrases. Note that the verb yaklel in these 
expressions is always followed by the preposition 5-, and that the negative 
element maka (see § 13.2.6) serves in place of the more common elements 
al... là. ML (s.v. kil) defines the verb kall as ‘be fed up; find (a place) unplea- 
sant’. Given this idiomatic usage of subjunctive yakléel, we might compare 
the Hebrew verb qillel ‘curse’, though the consonant correspondence is 
irregular. 
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15 C: “No. Just a barren wadi that there was no damned food in, as if this 
(recent) rain hadn't come there [lit. to it]!” 
16  A:"No. It's just that you were playing and left your kids." 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 27 (no J): Two Conversations 


A: "wádakom abkar wordüton aw là yamoh?” 

B: *heson?" 

A: ‘ham al sen warditan là, hom al-háwrad habérys." 

B: ^wa-ya lawb warditan. wa-koh ad-garabk abkar tsábran man hamoh?” 
A: "yaghom tayf abkar! ozar bin. l-ad kawla amol yettákk moh la." 

B: *háwrad ba-halldy, mat ber abkar Sawgus man dar hamoh.” 


Second conversation] 


B: "het nákak man hó?" 

A: “höh nákak man arhobet." 

B: “walé si ayd?” 

A: 'ayd mékan, walakan gályot." 

B: “hamawlat ba-káóm?" 

A: *hamáwlot wasalot asarit karaws. 

wa-koh, al stkam ayd la?” 

B: *ba-háw! ads saddita yallilah.” 

A: "hiboh? abkar al tsábran là mon ayd?” 

B: “abdan. (t)sábran là. wa-ham kálan tisan man gayr ayd, al thandüron 
akanyawn là. ábdan. 

thügos al-his tikam, ba'áyli haber wa-hàráwn? nahah ba'áyli abkar taban 
man abkar alyomah, w-ámma atem, l-àd tstim ayd la." 

A: ‘kam yum (t)sábran man hamoh abkar?" 

B: “nahor tayt.” 

A: "bass?" 

B: "bass. wa-koh? haber, kam yum (t)sábran man hamoh?" 

A: "xáymah yum aw hatt yum, hàm al &tson arth là. wa-ham Sisan arith, 
(t)sábran riba yum." 

B: ^wa-haàráwn? kom yum (t)sábran mon hamoh?” 

A: "wakona watomah, walé xass áynot." 


h£san: This is for underlying *h-hégan. See § 2.1.4. 

ozar: The form ozer, which is in the Arabic manuscript and on the audio, is 
the D/L-Stem 3fp perfect of the root zr, agreeing with abkar (cf. lines ı and 
2, with clear feminine agreement). The Roman manuscripts have azaram, 
which is the 3mp perfect. 

mat ber: The manuscripts have mat ber, though the audio has only mat. 
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A: “Do you know, will the cows go down to the water today or not?” 

B: "Why?" 

A: "If they aren't going to go down to the water, I want to take my camels 
down to the water." 

B: “Yes, they will indeed go down to the water. Why do you think [lit. know] 
the cows would do without water?" 

A: "Damn the cows! They've annoyed us. They didn't let the (other) live- 
stock drink any water at all." 

B: "Take (them) down to the water at night, after the cows have come 
home from the water." 


[Second Conversation] 
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B: "Where did you come from?" 

A: “I came from town." 

B: "Are there any sardines?" 

A: “Many sardines, but expensive.” 

B: “How much is a camel-load?” 

A: “A camel-load has reached ten dollars. 

Why, don’t you have sardines?” 

B: “Not at all! There’s just enough for tonight.” 

A: “What? The cows won't do without sardines?” 

B: “Not at all. They won't do without. And if we leave them without 
sardines, they won't suckle the young ones. Not at all. 

Do you think (we are) like you, the camel-herders and goat-herders? 
We cow-herders have trouble with these cows, while you, you don't buy 
sardines at all.” 

A: “How many days will the cows do without water?” 

B: “One day.” 

A: "That's it?" 

B: "That's it. Why? The camels, how many days will they do without 
water?" 

A: "Five days or six days, if they don't have a hot wind. And if they have a 
hot wind, they do without for four days." 

B: “And the goats? How many days will they do without water?" 

A: "About the same, perhaps a little less." 
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25 B: ‘abeli Swddakam!” 

26 A: “azdmk (t)s(y Jer?” 

27 B: “éhé, de höh sagék. kaléb (ba-)salom al-sékanak!” 
28  A:"wa-het salom!” 


25  $wádakom: The Arabic manuscript has yaswddakam, while the audio and 
Roman manuscripts have just swádakom. ML (s.v. wd‘) has the incorrect 
Sawadé|k]am, which is where the form in Stroomer's edition must come 
from. The form yaswddakam is the $1-Stem 3ms imperfect yas(w )oda (root 
wd‘) plus a 2mp object suffix (cf. anoka ‘I come’, anákakam ‘I come to you’). 
In the shortened form swddakam, perhaps the elision of the initial yə- 
was precipitated by the fact that abeli ends in -i. The Mehri expression is 
clearly connected to Arabic astawdi'ukumu llaha ‘farewell’ (lit. 1 entrust 
you to God’), although in Arabic ‘God’ is the object, and the verb (from 
the same root) is 1cs. See also text 75:18, where there is evidence for forms 
both with and without the initial ya-. Cf. also the comment to text 12:17. 

27 de höh: The audio has da-hoh, but the Arabic manuscript has de (153). The 
same phrase occurs in text 28:12, where the audio clearly has de. 

27 (ba-)salom: The expected bə- (cf. 44:11) is not written in either manuscript, 
perhaps because of the preceding b. However, it is audible (barely) on the 
audio. Cf. also 94:31, where the b- is absent for sure. 
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25  B:"Goodbye [lit. God will keep you |!" 
26 A: “You decided to go?” 


27  B: “Yes, I’m in a hurry. Send greetings to your settlement!" 
28  A:"And you, greetings!” 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 28 (no J): A Conversation 


A: *wádakam haber hő baruk?" 

B: "kaláyni sinak tisan dar karmáym dayk, wa-Smlak tisan tarhokan la." 
C: “sxabur mon hésan?” 

A: “d-asxabur man haber. wádak tisan hő haber baruk?" 

C: *b-anehar deh s-sarin. t$xabür mansen hēśən?” 

A: Sila. ar hom al-Sáxbarhom mon ab'áyri da-hagsoban tah mon áysar 
yum, w-al kask manah sofot la." 

C: “hégan halátah, ab'áyr?" 

A: "ba'áyr ofar, wa-masháyr al-haroh sab wa-hákf wa-masim haydenah 
Sdymal.” 

B: “Sinak ba‘ayr yassdbhan lah kalayni bark habér. walakan het hétam 
hanin, te k-sobah t$aghom haber. ba‘ayli haber sagyim. ahad yotxáfham la. 
haber kal rigad.” 

A: *wa-koh harawn da-wbid hiboh?" 

B: “hardwn ba-xáyr wa-bison xayr. haráwn da-hagyug awákt domah, 
wa-Sisan amaray.” 

A: “de höh sagék, hom Larded. al kálak ahad hal sékani la, wa-nhom neslel, 
walakan ankawdar naslel la ar b-ab'áyran." 

B: "xáybon. het hétam yallilah hanin. sadtwakan lik. te k-sobah, t$aghom 
haber. walé thaym txalétam lin?” 

A: “nahah ar anhom, walakan stakolon hanfáyyon. anhah da-Sagyoman.” 
B: "la. Sátkalom hanfaykam la! fakam afyat!” 


haber baruk: Johnstone took haber barik as the beginning of line 5, but on 
the audio Ali read it as part of line 4. The Arabic manuscript has no line 
breaks, and so is ambiguous. 

sab wa-hákf: In the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone bracketed off 
these two words, and added below them the symbol t, obviously meaning 
‘cross’. Neither word is in ML, and in Johnstone’s manuscript translation 
of this text, he does not translate haKf. According to Miranda Morris (p.c.), 
hakf is a horizontal brand mark, while sab is a perpendicular brand-mark. 
A sab wa-hekf is a cross with arms of equal length (+), and is a widely 
used brand-mark. The word sab, not in ML is presumably cognate with 
(or borrowed from) the Arabic root s/b ‘cross’. 

wa-koh: The exact function of wa-koh here is unclear. Its usual meaning 
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Translation of Text 28 


A: “Do you know where the camels have stopped [lit. knelt]?” 

B: “This evening I saw them on that mountain, and (so) I think they are 
not far away.” 

C: “What are you asking about?” 

A: "I am asking about the camels. Do you know where the camels 
stopped?” 

C: “In this wadi behind us. What are you asking about them for?” 

A: “Nothing. I only wanted to ask them about my camel that we lost ten 
days ago, and I have found no news about it.” 

C: “What is its description, the camel?” 

A: "A red [or brown] camel, branded on the head is a cross, and its left ear 
is cut off" 

B: “I saw a camel that looks like it this evening among the (other) camels. 
But stay the night with us, and in the morning you'll go to the camels. The 
camel-herders are short of milk. No one (can) stay the night with them. 
All the camels are pregnant." 

A: “How have the goats been doing?" 

B: “The goats are well and have well [ie. have milk]. The goats have 
recently given birth, and they have pasturage.” 

A: ‘Tam ina hurry, I want to get back. I didn't leave anyone with my family, 
and we want to move, but we can’t move without [lit. except with] our 
(male) camel.” 

B: "Ok. You stay tonight with us. We've missed you. And in the morning, 
you'll go to the camels. Maybe you (all) want to join up with us?" 

A: "We would really like to, but we'd think ourselves a burden. We've run 
short of milk.’ 

B: “No. Don't think yourselves a burden! We insist!” 


‘why?’ is not a great fit for the context. Johnstone translated it as ‘well 
then’. 

fókam Gfyat: This idiom means literally something like ‘swear (by your) 
health!, and is used when one is insisting that someone do something, A 
similar expression is fókam abeli ‘swear (by) God!. The element fdkam is 
here masculine plural; when speaking to one man, one says fuk afyot. The 
Roman manuscripts have instead here mankem ar fáydot ‘from you is only 
good’. 
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CHAPTER 14 


A: "xáybon, nahom. wa-hoh k-sobah moságham haber. wa-ham kask ab'áyri, 
raddona tawoli sékani wa-Salyéla tawálikam." 

B: “ya hay bikam! walé házikom madoni?” 

A: "ya-hol madoni, wa-m(la Kk tisan thagyagan mastihal awárx domah. 
walakan hazyan tyábton man dar háwrot." 

B: 'axáyr hikam tankém tin. bawmah amaray.” 

A: “wa-hih, lawb gazekom xayr. w-abásarkam tt b-ab'áyri da-Saktak manah.” 
k-sobah sayur agayg te Saghum haber, wa-kusa ab‘ayrah bark haber. 
walakan kseh da-sabet. sabawtah bo'áyli haber. ab'áyr galem wa-yawrak 
haber. 

B: “walé kosk ab'áyrak?" 

A: "ya-hol kask tah, walakan da-sabet. sabáwtah ba'áyli haber." 

wa-tamm kēt d-agdyg wo-ssekon. 


'ám(la)k: Ali spelled this word '2mk in the Arabic manuscript, but read 
mlak on the audio. See also § 12.5.5, and the comment to text 26:6. 
tyábtan: The manuscripts have tydbtan, which must be a fp adjective. In 
the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added Arabic TW in parentheses in 
the margin. ML (s.v. tb) lists an adjective to'eb ‘weak (people)' (probably 
better transcribed təʻáyb), but gives no other forms. On the audio, Ali 
mistakenly read what sounds like tabant. 

galém: This word is not in ML. It could either be a noun or a G passive 3ms 
perfect from the root gm. We can compare the Jibbali Gb-Stem gélam 
'(camels) run wild (after summer)’ (JL, s.v. gm). Miranda Morris (p.c.) 
recorded galem as a noun meaning ‘male camel in rut (i.e., in its mating 
period). 
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A: “Fine, we would like to. And in the morning I'll go to the camels. And if 
I find my camel, I'll go back to my settlement, and we'll move to you." 

B: "Welcome to you! Are your goats pregnant?" 

A: "Pregnant indeed, and I think they will give birth at the end of this 
month. But our goats are weak from the drought." 

B: “It’s better for you to come to us. There is pasturage here." 

A: “Oh, thank you indeed! And you have given me good news about my 
camel, which I was nervous about.” 

In the morning the man went and came to the camels, and he found his 
camel among the camels. But he found it had been beaten. The camel- 
herders had beaten it. The camel was in rut and had fought with the 
(other) camels. 

B: “Did you find your camel?” 

A: "Indeed I found it, but it had been beaten. The camel-herders beat it.” 
And the story of the man and the settlement is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 29 (no J): A Conversation 


A: ‘hé kabáskom yamoh?" 

B: “man hal yamsih.” 

A: "wal£ kóskom motwe siyamoh?” 

B: "küson matwe, walakan nüka abkar wa-nguf dayran adabbet. wa-hober 
akus, w-al tam kawt la. 

te gasráwwen amthalit lisan adabbét wa-tawoh. walakan haber kal ltkah.” 
A: ‘de mon habarktsan h-aba‘yor ar hamboráwton, ba'áyli ataba akomah. 
magoran alyéka b-ander d-akanydwn. 

nohom noháxsob al-ba‘ayli ahfoy yankem tin. wakona ber bison asxof. walé 
nahom noháxlaf man amkon domah. adabbet watgawt haber." 

B: “thayman al-hó naháxlof?" 

A: *nahom nəhángəd bark hawodi dimah aw-ms@.” 

B: “xayban. nahom yamoh b-amkonan, w-ahad yataf hawodi dtmah. ham 
kusa bis matwe, naxxoluf. wa-ham al kusa matwe la, nakun (nawoka) adan 
b-amkonan.” 

A: Sawrak gid. nahom awtomah.” 

B: “mon mankem tafona?” 

A: "b-araykam, tháymi hoh al-taf?” 

B: “wa-ya-hol, nahom!" 

tof agayg, wa-küsa amotwe, walakan kūsa habu da-Skátram bark hawodi, 
rawn wa-bér, walakan abkar $t la. 

wa-rádd tawoli habérhe, wa-kalut al-habu. āmūr, 


amthalut: Johnstone transcribed mathalot, and ML (s.v. mhl) lists the 3ms 
perfect mathul, but the audio here clearly has amthalut. And in the Arabic 
manuscript, Ali spelled this word «4l, clearly indicating the initial 
vowel. When the second root consonant is voiceless and non-glottalic, 
then the T2-Stem pattern aCtCuC often shifts to CatCuC in order to avoid 
a cluster of three consonants, but in this case, a cluster of the sonorant m 
plus two voiceless, non-glottalic consonants is acceptable. 

ba'áyli ataba akomah: The phrase literally means ‘owners of bad manners’. 
In the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘those with 
manners, bad’, and Stroomer adopted this translation in his edition. I 
prefer the translation ‘ill-bred people’, given in ML (s.v. tb‘), since the story 
is referring improper treatment of camels, not impoliteness. 

alyeka: While the Arabic manuscript has the mp future alyeka, Ali read 
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Translation of Text 29 


A: "Where did you herd (the camels) today?" 

B: "Where (they were) yesterday" 

A: “Did you find any grazing today?" 

B: “We found grazing, but the cows came, and the flies set upon us. And 
the camels crowded together, and they didn't taste any food. 

Then in the evening, the flies eased up on us, and they ate. But all the 
camels have conceived." 

A: "Well, who would have made them kneel for the male camels except 
children, ill-bred people? Then they'll run short of the children's milk.” 
A: “We should send for the herders with suckling mothers to come to us. 
Maybe they have milk already. Or else we should move from this place. 
The flies are killing [lit. killed] the camels." 

B: "Where do you want us to move to?" 

A: “We should go to the Najd, in this valley to the south [or: downstream ].” 
B: “Ok. We should (stay) today in our place, and someone should scout 
out this valley. If he finds grazing in it, we'll move. And if he doesn't ind 
grazing, we'll still be in our place.’ 

A: “Your advice is good. We should (do) like this.” 

B: “Which of you will scout?” 

A: “As you wish. Do you want me to scout?” 

B: “Yes indeed, we do [lit. want]!” 

The man scouted, and he found grazing, but he found people had gath- 
ered in great numbers in the valley, (with) goats and camels, but not any 
cows. 

And he came back to his camels, and he told the people. He said, 


the 3mp imperfect yalik on the audio. The meaning is the same. In the 
Roman manuscripts, Johnstone transcribed alyéka, probably reflecting 
alyéka. 

nakun (nawoka): The Arabic manuscript and audio have nakun. In the 
older Roman manuscript, Johnstone indicated that nawoka was the equi- 
valent of nakun. In his later manuscript, he wrote only nawoka, which does 
seem to bea better fit in this context. On the difference between these two 
verbs, see $13.11 and § 13.1.2. 
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17 A: ‘höh tafk, wa-kásk amatwe, walakan habi al-his abáth man ketor. 
saromah thayman naslel aw nabk@ b-amkonon?" 

18 B: "lawb, anhom nəślēl man adbeb d-abkar.” 

19 wa-tammot akesset da-ba'áyli haber. 
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17 A: “I scouted, and I found grazing, but the people are as numerous as 
grains of sand [lit. like sand from their large amount]. Now do you want 
us to move or remain in our place?" 

18  B:"No,let's move from [or: because of] the cows’ flies.” 

19 And the story of the camel-herders is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 30 (no J): The Sharpshooter 


xatarat sekon ğə-skáwn bo-wodi, wə-ğ-gáyam, w-əl šīhəm kawt lā. wə- 
háziham mədðni, wa-hem dar rəhmēnðt ð-əl se mēkən lā. 

attoli amur hiham agáyg, “anhom naslel te hawodi s-sarin. bis awa‘yol, 
wa-nsxdwwal te házyon thágyagon." 

amawr, “b-arayak. hàm thaman, noslel. taban mon hawodi dimah.” 

toli sdllam. te wásalom hawodi, kusam tis háwrat, walakan bis awa‘yol. 
w-agáyg labbud. yáwsam xyet. te nahor tayt, xtul wa-nüka ba-wél sox. 
w-anhor xawftt, xtul wa-nüka ba-troh. 

toli amarüt tet tayt, *agáyg domah saddona tin man amsaráwf d-arhabet.” 
w-al amarüt *xob áyni" la. 

te nahor xawfit, xtul agáyg wa-stni wel, wa-wabdeh. yahasáwb asawer da- 
fanwth, wa-tanitas tawoli agáyg, wa-tawor áynah tayt. wa-rádd tawoli 
sekan, bárah awer. 

wa-sxawlil. wa-rádd liham $áddoham d-agaw&, walakan haráwn káyrab 
thagyagan. adah lisan fakh da-wárx. 

wa-samrus agáyg. toli gáyam wa-shatam woz. w-anhor xawfit, shatam tayt. 


skawn: The three Roman manuscripts have skawn, the 3mp perfect, 
matching the other 3mp verbs in this line. On the audio, Ali read 3ms skun. 
The 3ms also works, since sékan is really singular. The Arabic manuscript 
is ambiguous, since both skün and skawn would be written ù SX. 
rahménot: The diminutive rahménot here could be translated ‘a little rain’ 
or ‘a little vegetation (that comes after rain)’. The latter fits better after the 
preposition dar ‘over’. 

labbud: The Arabic manuscript and audio have just labbud here. ML defi- 
nes this as 'good shot, and I take this as a description of the man (i.e., 'he 
is a good shot’), rather than of the shooting (i.e., ‘he shot a good shot’). 
The Roman manuscripts, as well as ML (s.v. lbd), all have yalübod labbud 
‘he could shoot a good shot’. 

yahasáwb: This is the 3ms imperfect of the $1-Stem hawsdwb ‘be hit’. The 
root is historically swb, but wsb in the H- and S1-Stems. According to ML 
(p. xliv and s.v. swb), the 3ms imperfect is yahawsdwb, which is what we 
expect for a I-w, II-Glottalic verb. For this text, Alis Arabic manuscript 
has c pap, while Johnstone's earlier Roman manuscript has yahasoob, 
and his later manuscript has yahaswob. The audio clearly has yahasdwb. 
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Translation of Text 30 


Once a community was living in a valley. They were hungry, and they 
didn't have food. Their goats were pregnant, and they were by a little 
vegetation that was not a lot. 

Then the man said to them, "We should move to the valley behind us. In 
it are ibexes. We should stay there until our goats give birth." 

They said, "As you wish. If you want us to, we'll move. We are tired of this 
valley.” 

Then they moved. When they got to the valley, they found it parched, but 
there were ibexes in it. 

And the man was a good shot. He could cut threads (with his shots). Then 
one day, he went hunting and brought back a big ibex. 

And the next day, he went hunting and brought back two. 

Then a certain woman said, "This man will be sufficient for us (more than) 
provisions from town.” But she didn't say xob dyni (to ward off the evil 
eye). 

Then the next day, the man went hunting and saw an ibex, and he shot at 
it. He hit the rock behind it, and (the bullet) ricocheted back to the man, 
and his one eye was blinded. And he went back to the settlement, already 
blind (in one eye). 

And they stayed. And their burden of hunger returned to them, but the 
goats were close to giving birth. They still had half a month (left). 

And the man became ill. Then they got hungry, and they slaughtered a 
goat. And the next day they slaughtered one (more). 


It appears, then, that like we find for I-w verbs in the S$i-Stem, the H-Stem 
also has two variant imperfects, yahawCuC and yahaCuc. See further in 
the comment to text 95:7, and in § 7.2.3. 

bdrah awer: On the audio, Ali read ber dywar, using a verbal phrase rather 
than a non-verbal one. The manuscripts all have bóroh awer. 

Sdddaham: In the Roman manuscripts, Johnstone transcribed §, as also 
in ML (s.v. $dd). However, the audio clearly has š, no doubt reflecting a 
simple Arabism (cf. Arabic Sadd). The Arabic manuscript is ambiguous, 
since Ali wrote both $ and $ with the Arabic letter _~. In the earlier Roman 
manuscript, it looks like an original š was corrected to §. 
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CHAPTER 14 


toli ffəré haráwn b-agig, walakan nüka ar ba-hitar. 

attoli amur agayg, "hàm hardwn nüka ar ba-hitar, w-al nüka b-aroó lā, 
shayt hitar l-agaré habu yasddarkam man dar agawé&.” 

toli far hardwn amatalyot b-arod, walakan haráwn bison sxof mékan la. 
tammot lisan arhamet, wa-raddam hawádiham hawalit. toli Sarhaym 
wa-tammut ak kállah. 

wa-hardwn dymal a$xof, wa-mkawr. wákam fagasoy da-yaklawl, man dar 
asdymat ad-fanohan. 

wa-tammot kawtet. 


agig: This word is not in ML. In the earliest Roman manuscript, Johnstone 
added the gloss ‘in birth’ It is clearly a noun from the root gyg (cf. H-Stem 
hagyug ‘give birth’). 
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Then the goats began birthing, but they bore only female kids. 

Then the man said, “If the goats bear only female kids, and don't bear 
(any) male kids, kill the female kids, so that the people might survive the 
famine.’ 

Then the later goats began (to bear) male kids, but the goats didn't have 
much milk. 

The vegetation ran out on them, and they returned to their earlier valley. 
Then they got rain, and it irrigated the whole land. 

And the goats made milk, and they bagged (it for butter-making). They 
became milk-rich, so that they could spill (it) out, after the previous 
shortage. 

And the story is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 31 (no J): An Uncle's Visit 


gayg da-watxf agatah da-sfkawt. wa-bér sis habónse man agáyges. 

toli amit, “ad ahad sini hdzyan?” 

amorüt agatah, "házikam yalloh sen ba-hawodi dth, walakan da-yamaram 
yeslelam. w-al wádan la hem sdllam aw la, walakan gatarbut hayáwm, 
wa-xar hük thetom." 

“al hom al-hétam là. ber háyni s&t mon sékani.” 

"ber gazáómk luk thétam!” 

toli akofi agáyg. amarut tet, “al xa höh d-aguzam lik la. arded aw-boh! ahad 
yasgus la saromah. gazot hayáwm, wa-bdni agatk Satwakam lūk.” 
“xayban, höh mahétam. walakan ber gozómk mon amshotáwt." 

“al höh shatayta hük la." 

te watxaf haráwn wa-sisan hambaráwton. toli gabardtham hameham 
w-amarut hiham, 

"xáylkam hanin, walakan ber gozüm man amshotáwt. saromah thaym 
tháhantom tah, b-araykam. wa-tháym taklém tah, b-araykam. hàráwn 
bisan a$xof, wa-sxafona.” 

amawr hamboráwton, “yahom yagzem aw la, nahah shayeta h-axdylan. 
magoran yasxabirah habü, ‘shatam hük báni agatk aw la?; wa-ham al 
shatan hah la, yandkdam lin habi.” 

te kaloh hàráwn wa-his barsan b-ataréf d-asdyga, mánam woz wa-shatam 
tis. 

te nákam hambarawtan hal xáylham, amür htham xáylham, “de hoh ber 
gazámk fonah!” 

amáwr həmbəráwtən, "het ar da-gardbk nahah wogab lin nashot hitk.” 
wa-hatim. te k-sobah agayg sayur tawoli sékanah. wa-tammot. 


yasgus: The manuscripts and audio all have yasgus here. ML (p. lxi, n. 1) 
gives 3ms imperfect yas(a)gus as a variant of the more regular-looking 
yasawgus. The form yasgus was also produced by informants. In the 
Roman manuscript, Johnstone added “(aw)” in the margin above yasgus, 
indicating the variant yasawgus. See also 54:3 and § 7.2.3. 
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Translation of Text 31 


A man came to his sister who had gotten married. And she already had 
sons from her husband. 

Then he said, *Has anyone seen our goats?" 

His sister said, "Last night your goats were in this valley, but they were 
saying they would move. And we don't know if they moved or not, but the 
sun has gone down, and it's better for you to stay the night.” 

"I don't want to stay the night. I have already been (away) a long time from 
my family" 

“I have already sworn to you that you'll stay the night!" 

Then the man turned away. The woman said, "It's not like I haven't sworn 
to you. Come back here! No one is going now. The sun has gone down. 
And your nephews have missed you." 

"Ok, TII stay the night. But I already swore against (having any) slaugh- 
tered animal.” 

“I won't slaughter for you.” 

Then the goats came, and with them the boys. Then their mother met 
them and said to them, 

“Your uncle is with us, but he already swore against (having any) slaugh- 
tered animal. Now if you want to make him break his oath, as you wish. 
And if you want to leave him alone, as you wish. The goats have milk, and 
he will drink milk.” 

The boys said, “Whether he wants to swear or not, we will slaughter for 
our uncle. Later people will ask him, ‘Did your nephews slaughter for you, 
or not?’ And if we don't slaughter for him, people will criticize us.” 

Then when the goats came home, and after they were by the pen, they 
took a goat and slaughtered it. 

Then when the boys came to their uncle, their uncle said to them, “Well, 
I already swore earlier!” 

The boys said, “You surely know that it is obligatory for us to slaughter for 
you.” 

And they spent the night. Then in the morning, the man went to his 
settlement. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 32 (no J): A Man Who Died of Thirst, and His Orphaned 
Daughter 


xatarat gáyg da-yagdwlak man sékanah, wa-Sóh ba'áyr. wa-hé al yagorab 
horam la. 

wə-šóh hark. te wisal b-aámk ad-horam, ddyma. wa-l-ad kadür yasyer là, 
wa-l-ad garüb horam la. 

haksáwm noxali haros. te nahoran, l-àd kadür yagtáyr la. 

shat ab'áyrah wa-hftük kērəś Q-ab'áyr, w-asáwr fert. wa-ttakk man hamoh 
a-kéras. 

wa-hé Sawéd sékanah yankéham bad nahori trayt, wa-bér hah xamhit adah 
al Stni sékanah la. 

toli Sa$áywah sékanah wa-sxabir mánah. wa-hamam bah mahákbol liham, 
walakan nüka lā. 

wa-galawk mánah. toli kusam sdffah. 

wa-tabam ba-saffah, te küsam tah ber mot man dáwma. wa-hé bark 
amgofüt à-ab'áyrah. 

naharam lah yabiti trayt. 

w-agáyg xaluf asrayn ber, w-al xaluf wəlēd la ar gaganot. 

toli gatawsam agáwhe man dar awért d-agayg, wa-dalawm agaganot 
aytamut. 

toli akarut agaganot, wa-xadamut amgar. wa-gazamut, “al asfok te l-afdéh 
haber ad-haybi.” 

attoli agaganot hasaleét Sehaz. wa-kal sonet tfayd yabiti trayt aw Shalit, te ber 
Sis habér kal man hal haddydas. 

toli wafud bis bar hadáydos. 

amarut, “masfakata la ar kal da-yahom yazémi séhzi da-bér xadámk tah 
man hal hadáydi." 

amur agigen, "wazyema tis séhzas.” 

wazawmas séhzas. his bárah Sis, Sfakdtah. 

wa-sxawallut Sah nahor tayt, wo-xezüt mdnah. 

toli amur, “ham al thámi la, əzámi séhzi.” 

amorüt, "Sehaz dékamah ar xadmet da-hdaydi.” 


bar haddydas: The manuscripts have bar haddydas, but on the audio, Ali 


read instead the synonymous phrase habré da-hadáydos. 

dékamah: The manuscripts have dgékamah ‘that’, but Ali read domah ‘this’ 
on the audio. Likewise in line 22, the manuscripts have alydkamah ‘those’, 
but Ali read alyomah ‘these’. 
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Translation of Text 32 


Once a man was looking for his community, and he had a camel. And he 
didn't know the way. 

And it was hot. When he got halfway, he got thirsty. He couldn't go 
anymore, and he didn't know the way. 

He spent the day under an acacia tree. Then at midday, he couldn't speak 
anymore. 

He slaughtered his camel. He took out the camel's stomach, and he 
squeezed out the undigested food. And he drank some of the water from 
the stomach. 

He had promised his community that he would come back to them 
after two days, and it was already the fifth (day) that he hadn't seen his 
community. 

Thenhis community got worried about him, and they inquired about him. 
They heard he was headed towards them, but he didn't come. 

And they looked for him. Then they found his tracks. 

And they followed his tracks until they found him already dead from 
thirst. And he was in the chest cavity of his camel. 

They sacrificed two camels for him. 

And the man left behind twenty camels, but he left behind no children 
except a girl. 

Then his brothers argued over the man's inheritance, and they were unfair 
to the orphaned girl. 

Then the girl grew up, and she worked the frankincense trees. And she 
swore, "I will not marry until I redeem my father's camels." 

Then the girl acquired frankincense. And every year she would redeem 
two or three camels, until she had all of the camels (back) from his uncle. 
Then her cousin asked for her hand in marriage. 

She said, "I will not marry, except to whoever wants to give me my frank- 
incense that I have worked for from my uncle." 

The boy said, “We will give you your frankincense.” 

They gave her her frankincense. After she had it, she married him. 

And she stayed with him one day, and she refused him. 

Then he said, “If you don't want me, give me my frankincense.” 

She said, "That frankincense is surely the product [lit. work] of my (own) 
hand.” 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur, “xdyban, ozóman habéryan.” 

amorüt, “habér alyákomah ar man sar háybi. wa-sért am-manwdy w-am- 
manwuk al-séffkak, wa-bér sfakak tik. saromah al hitk sila.” 

amur, “gadéwwan tawoli séra’, ansdxbar.” 

sayáwr tawoli Séra’ wa-sxabir. w-amur séra’, “saromah al hük sila ar 
amoawket da-ttet, wa-bér Suk amawkáts. 

saromah thom txxoli, antakol. wa-thom (t)éxáwwol, antakol.” 

amur, “al hom al-xoli la.” 

$xawlül saneti trayt, w-adah al xoli la. 

toli adáyg yahom yahéras wa-haggut lah tétah m-ad yahéras aw yahom 
yoxxoli. 

toli Sa$yük agáyg wa-xxoli. 

wa-Sfokáwt tat wa-bér šīs amolas kálloh. wo-nkot ba-habánse. wa-tammot. 


wa-nkot ba-habédnse: This sentence is missing from the audio, but it is in 
the manuscripts. 
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He said, “Ok, give us our camels.” 

She said, “Those camels are surely from my father. The deal between me 
and you was that I marry you, and I already married you. Now you are 
owed nothing.’ 

He said, "Let's go to the judge to ask" 

They went to the judge and they asked. And the judge said, “Now you are 
owed nothing except marital possession of the woman, and you already 
have marital possession of her. 

Now if you want to get divorced, choose (so). And if you want to remain, 
choose (so)." 

He said, "I don't want to get divorced." 

He remained two years, and he didn't get divorced. 

Then the man wanted to get married (to someone else), but his wife didn't 
let him get married unless he wanted to get divorced. 

Then the man got fed up, and he divorced (her). 

And she married someone, and she already had all of her property. And 
she bore sons. It is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 33 (no J): A Boy Who Didn't Like to Work 


Mother: amür huk haddydak, “ak? k-haráwn," wa-bér gazum ham al 
wákak k-haráwn la, da-yasbatk. het al tanofa la. 

Son: lawb, höh ar anofa, walakan maka xà höh d-anofa si hantkam! 
Mother: bass, kalé agaroy! yakun luk $akk, ham gataryak k-hodáydok. aka’ 
k-hardwn yamoh, wa-gehamah sandark da-l-aklék thaksam mon hal thom. 
Son: lawb, höh ad-garabk tikam. gehamah amyera háyni, “āká’ k-haráwn. 
wa-het al tanofa la!" 

Mother: xdyban. sné’, (al-) freh höh ba-habráy. abeli yaborak bük! 

Son: xáyban. höh wakona k-hāráwn yamoh, walakan hàm gehamah al 
kálakam tt al-háksam lā, l-ād anfona tikom zoyad la. 

Mother: yéye. akofi sar házke, wa-haddor man kawb! 


(al-) freh: The expected 1cs subjunctive prefix l- is absent from the Arabic 
manuscript and the audio. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone included 
the prefix /a-, but circled it and added the note “can be dropped”. Part of 
this line is reproduced in ML (s.v. frh), where the verb is transcribed l- 
fareh. The expected form al-fréh occurs in text 90:13. 
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Translation of Text 33 


1 Mother: Your uncle told you, “Stay with the goats!” And he swore that if 
you were not with the goats, he would hit you. You are of no use. 
Son: Yes, I am indeed of use, but it's as if I were of no use to you in anything! 
Mother: Enough, stop [lit. leave] the talk! It will be an offense for you if you 
speak with your uncle (this way). Be with the goats today, and tomorrow 
I promise that I'll let you spend the day wherever you want. 

4 Son: No, I know you. Tomorrow you will say to me, “Be with the goats. You 
are of no use!” 

5 Mother: Fine. Look, let me be happy with my son. May God bless you! 

6 Son: Fine. I will be with the goats today, but if tomorrow you don't let me 
spend the day (where I want), I won't be of use to you anymore. 

7 Mother: Ok. Go after your goats, and watch out for wolves! 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 34 (no J): A Journey to Dubai (Autobiographical) 


hāmáy əl sawmet ohad lā ar hoh wa-gaganot. 

wa-bér ankot b-arbot ambardwtan wa-gaganot wa-motam. 

w-ámma háybi, Sah gigen man tet tayt, walakan amtot tet, w-agigen bə- 
ttodi. wa-magoran harüs ba-hamáy. walakan al sewmet ahad la ar höh 
wa-gaganot. 

wa-haméy sis amol mekan, walakan háybi fakdyr walakan xaddomi. 
wa-mgoran dymal dakkon man amol da-hàmáy, wa-xadüm barkth. 
wa-nhah kanyawn. tkūn hàmáy bark haráwn wa-habér, wa-háybi bark 
adakkon. 

wa-his béri bar o$ar sanáyn, amárk háybi, “stom háyni mandawk!” 
amur háybi, “a habráy, het adak kannawn, w-al thawmal saleb la." 
amárk hah, ‘ham al het stamona háyni mandáwk la, höh massofar.” 
wa-magoran sitom háyni mandawk. wa-gahémk, wa-man hal nákak, 
yesháyk mandy habü. yamaram, "het kannáwn wə-tśəlūl mandáwk!" 
wa-mgoran akosa gayg. amür háyni, “wazmona tik ganbayyat b- 
amandawkak.” 

wa-hoh kanndawn. agorab tamen d-amandawk lā. wa-sdllak ajanbáyyot 
wa-saydrk tawoli hamáy wo-kalótk līs. 

amarut hàmáy, "Sándom amandawkak, walé haybak sabtona tīk.” 
amark his, “yéye. strona.” 

w-asyur h-arhabet tawoli adsar da-hdaybi, w-amárk hah, *àmur hük háybi, 
'ozémi arba‘ayn karáws, w-al-kalé’ hanük ajanbáyyot dimah.” 

amur, “ad tak@ tabáyd?" amark, "abáyd la höh.” 

wozmáy arba‘ayn kardws, wa-sayórk salolat. wa-satk gawaz wa-ssáfrok. 
wa-hábye al wadam bay lā. 

te wasalak kotár, wa-kafadk. w-al agorab l-agtayr arbayyat la. 


tkun haméy: The Arabic manuscript and audio have tkün haàmáy ‘my 
mother was’, in which case the preceding phrase nhah kannawn must be 
part of a separate sentence. The Roman manuscript, however, has nkün k- 
haàmáy ‘we were with my mother, in which case the phrase nhah kannáwn 
‘we kids’ would be the subject of the verb nkün. 

ganbayyat: On the audio, Ali read ganbáyyot here, but jonbáyyet in lines 12 
and 15. The same variation is found elsewhere in the texts. 

w-al-kalé*: The manuscripts lack the prefix əl-, but it is heard on the audio. 
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Translation of Text 34 


My mother didn't keep alive any children [lit. anyone] except me and a 
girl. 

She had had four boys and a girl, but they (three boys) died. 

As for my father, he had a boy from a (different) wife, but the woman died 
when the boy was at the breast. And then he married my mother. But she 
didn't keep alive any children except me and a girl. 

And my mother had a lot of property, while my father was poor, but hard- 
working. 

And then he made a shop from my mother's property, and he worked in 
it. 

And we were kids. My mother would be among the goats and camels, and 
my father would be in the shop. 

And when I was ten years old, I said to my father, "Buy me a rifle" 

My father said, "My son, you are still a child, and you don't carry arms." 

I said to him, “If you won't buy me a rifle, I will go away.” 

And then he bought me a rifle. And I went, and wherever I came to, people 
would laugh at me. They would say, "You are a child and you're carrying a 
rifle!” 

And then I found a man. He said to me, “I will give you a dagger for your 
rifle.” 

And I was a child. I didn’t know the value of the rifle. And I took the dagger 
to my mother and told her. 

My mother said, “Ask for your rifle back, or else your father will beat you.” 
I said to her, “Ok, I'll go.” 

I went to the town to my father’s friend, and I said to him, “My father says 
to you, ‘Give me forty dollars’, and I should leave this dagger with you.” 
He said, “Might you be lying?” I said, “I don’t lie.” 

He gave me forty dollars, and I went to Salalah. And I got a travel pass and 
went away. And my parents didn’t know about me. 

Then I reached Qatar, and I got off. And I didn’t know how to speak Arabic. 


salolat: According to ML (s.v. sll), the Mehri form for Salalah is salot, but 


this is an error (Miranda Morris, p.c.). The correct name in Mehri is salolot. 
There is, in fact, a place called salot, on which see the comment to text 38:2. 
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CHAPTER 14 


toli gazot hayáwm, wa-bákk. 

w-al kásk ahad la d-agarbah. w-agay sox ba-katár bark askardyyat. 

toli höh d-abdyk, w-ank Gy askardy. amur hayni, “ko het tabáyk?" 

amark hah, “höh kanndwn, w-al agorab arhabet dimah là." wa-hoh à-agtüri 
sah mahrdayyat, toli agáyg al hawul agaroyi la. 

toli hholi háyni. amür, "naké aw-boh!” 

wa-sayórk Sah. te Sinak amarkez -asker, yóssak w-offolut man dar agáyg 
bark séra‘. 

wa-bagday agayg te man ‘Gy, wa-he da-yomar, “al tàsos là." man ‘dy wa-tarrdy 
tawoli amarkez. wa-galawk man ahad da-yagorab agaroyi. 

te kusam agay, amawr hah, “báwməh gigen kanndwn da-yabdyk, w-al 
garuban agaroyah la. yimkan tagréb agaroyah.” 

te nüka, yagárbi, w-abárka təwálye. wa-his sinak tah abarka tawdlye, 
affalut. 

ydssak mánah. w-al jarábk tah la. wa-he da-yomar, “höh agak!" 

te lhokáy w-amosi bay, wa-da-ybdayk man agasnati. wa-sxabaray, wa-hoh 
0-abayk man farhat. wa-he da-ybayk mandy, wa-yasxabari. 

wa-kalatk lah. amark, “höh da-ffalatk man hdbye.” 

wa-yakutab xatt tawoli hdbye. wa-sxawlülon warx tat. w-amur agay, “hoh 
da-gasnak man xoláwti, l-anha tasáwbar mank là. wa-lézam noftek." 
amark hah, “al höh ftkona la.” amir, "lezam. ftkona, wa-hoh sik.” 

amark, “al afatk lā aw tastom háyni ganbdyyat.” amur, “yéye.” 

te wasalan dabáy, amür háyni, “thom janbayyat, antakol. wa-thom skayn 
gtd, antakol.” 

amark, "hom skayn gid.” wa-sttam háyni skayn, wa-ftukan akan. wə- 
tammot kawtet. 


w-abárka: The audio has the 3ms perfect abárka, while both manuscripts 
have the 3ms imperfect yabórka. 

Sxaboráy: This form appears twice in this line, both written identically in 
the Arabic manuscript. On the audio, Ali read 3ms perfect sxabardy for 
the first occurrence, but 3ms imperfect yasxabdri for the second. Oddly, 
both verbs are absent from the Roman manuscript. 

hdbye: Ali wrote háybi ‘my father’ in his Arabic manuscript, but read hábye 
‘my parents’ on the audio. The Roman manuscript also has hdbye. 

l-dnha: The Arabic manuscript has lY, which is the Arabic particle li- 
‘anna with the Arabic 3fs pronominal suffix (cf. the Dhofari Arabic form 
li-annha given by Davey 2016: 205). The Roman manuscript has linneha 
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Then the sun went down, and I cried. 

And I didn't find anyone that I knew. And my big brother was in Qatar, in 
the police. 

Then I was crying, and a policeman came to me. He said to me, “Why are 
you crying?" 

Isaid to him, “I ama child, and I don't know this town." And I was speaking 
Mehri with him, so the man didn't understand my language. 

Then he beckoned me. He said, "Come here!" 

And I went with him. Then when I saw the police station, I got scared and 
Iran away from the man into the street. 

And the man chased me and [lit. until] he caught me, and he was saying, 
"Don'tbe afraid" He caught me and led me to the station. And they looked 
for someone who knew my language. 

Then when they found my brother, they said to him, "There's a young boy 
here who is crying, and we don't know his language. Maybe you know his 
language" 

Then when he came, he recognized me, and he ran towards me. And when 
Isaw him run towards me, I ran away. 

I was afraid of him. And I didn't recognize him. And he was saying, “I’m 
your brother!” 

Then he caught up with me and kissed me, and he was crying out of 
compassion for me. And he questioned me, and I was crying out of 
happiness. And he was crying for me, and he questioned me. 

And I told him. I said, “I've run away from my parents.” 

And he wrote a letter to my parents. And we stayed for a month. And my 
brother said, “I feel sorry for my step-mother, because she can't do without 
you. We must leave.” 

I said to him, “I won't leave.” He said, “We must. We'll leave, and TII (go) 
with you." 

I said, “I won't leave unless you buy me a dagger.” He said, "Ok" 

Then when we got to Dubai, he said to me, “If you want a dagger, choose. 
Or if you want a good knife, choose.” 

I said, “I want a good knife." And he bought me a knife, and we left for our 
place. And the story is finished. 


(but cf. the transcription /-dnha in ML, s.v. 'nn). On the audio, Ali hesitated 
several seconds before reading instead the negative particle al. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 35 (no J): Boys Who Were Refused Hospitality 


xatarat gigeni troh watxfam al-ba‘ayli abkar, wa-siham amawse. 

te nákam kaláyni hokab, wazawmham 'áynet atarit. 

w-amür htham gayg, 'Sáwgasam! l-ad thétamam lā.” 

amawr hamboráwton, “anhah al nagorab horam là, wa- (sin) habur 
wa-mawse. wa-nhah al masawgasitan la." 

toli amür agáyg, “xdlyak tēti, al (t)taym man hanin &xof yallilah. thaym 
(t)$xáwlam aw la?" 

toli nuka abkar wa-haláwb wa-yasbawb bark akedor (akadowar ) wə- 
śxāfəm. wa-hamberáwton $xawlil. 

attoli gawut amawse. w-abkar bar his ber halawbsan. 

toli amir gigen tat, “höh Say $awr." 

amur amségar, “hésan man $awr?" 

amu, “stroni te dar adgéhak domah, wa-salloni ka-tat sawar. wa-radyoni 
akedor ad-barkiham asxof, te yatbir. wa-maháfawti." 

amur, “yéye, walakan habu lohyeka tiki." 


hokab: ML (s.v. hkk [sic]) has hakab (pl. hakob), but hakab is likely a 


misprint for hokab. A short word-list that Johnstone made for this text 
has hokab (pl. hkuüb) ‘cow-village, community’. Cf. also JL (s.v. Akb) and HV 
(p. 110). 

wa-(sin) habur: The Roman manuscript has wa-sin habur, but both the 
Arabic manuscript and the audio lack the expected sin. In the second 
audio version, Ali stumbled a bit and said wa-habirr ... wa-Sin ... wa-habür 
Wa-mawse. 

toli: On the second audio version (this text was recorded twice), Ali said 
attoli here. On the other hand, in line 7, he said toli, while the first audio 
version has attoli. This only underscores the fact that toli and attoli are free 
variants. 

yasbáwb: The form sakáwb in Stroomer's edition was simply a misreading 
of the Roman manuscript, which has the ungrammatical form sabáwb 
(with the prefix y- added in the margin above). The Arabic manuscript 
and both audio versions have yasbdawb. 

akedor: Though the manuscripts have akedor, on the audio Ali read aka- 
dower in the first audio recording of this story. In the second recording, he 
read akedor. Likewise in lines 10 and 16. (Line 23 is missing from the first 
audio version, but the second has akédor.) The Roman manuscript has 
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Translation of Text 35 


Once two boys came in the evening to (some) cow-herders, and it was 
raining. 

Then when they came to the camp, they gave them a little buttermilk. 
And a man said to them, “Go! Don't spend the night.’ 

The boys said, “We don't know the way, and it's cold and raining. We won't 
go.” 

Then the man said, “May I divorce my wife [= I swear], you won't taste any 
milk from us tonight. Do you want to stay or not?” 

Then the cows came, and they milked (them) and poured (the milk) into 
the pots, and they drank. And the boys sat there (without milk). 

Then the rain stopped. And the cows went away after they had milked 
them. 

Then one boy said, “I have a plan.” 

The other said, “What kind of plan?” 

He said, “We'll go up onto this cliff, and we'll each pick up a rock. And we'll 
pelt the pots that the milk is in, so that they break. And we'll run away.’ 
He said, “Ok, but the people will catch us.” 


ekeedúur throughout, with ekduwwer added in the margin at line 6 only. 
ML (s.v. kdr) lists only the plural kaydor, but cf. the Harsusi plural kadáwr 
(HL, s.v. kdr). 

gawut: On the first audio version, Ali read gawut, the expected 3fs perfect 
of the III-w/y verb gawoh, while on the second he clearly read gawot. The 
latter form looks like the 3fs perfect of a Gb-Stem or a III-‘ verb (e.g., 
nüka). The two root types are sometimes mixed up, and Ali's mistake may 
be a reflection of that tendency. The confusion may also stem from the 
fact that this verb is rarely, if ever, used in the masculine. We know that 
the root is gwy from comparative evidence (e.g., Jibbali ge). The Roman 
manuscript has gawüt, and a short word-list that Johnstone made for 
this text also has gawüt, along with the 3fs imperfect tagwü. In ML (s.v. 
gwy), the 3fs imperfect is transcribed tagwo. We expect a 3fs imperfect 
tagáyw, following verbs like hawoh ‘fall’ (§ 7.2.13) and tawoh ‘eat’ (8 7.2.14). 
An imperfect tagwo, if correct, must be a Gb-Stem form. 

te dar: The first audio version and the manuscripts have te dar, but the 
second audio version has just dar. 
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amur, “mat gamaski, masdkri. wa-mgoran mahdfardi b-abkar. l-ad kaloni 
tisan (t)tiyan la." 

toli amir tat h-agayg, “ad wazyema tin $xof si?” 

amu, "la. wazyema tikam si la." 

amur, “xdyban, abeli $wádakam. anhah bayera." 

wa-stroh hambarawtan te dar akassat d-asdyga. Sadhakoh wa-sanyoh 
akedor anxdliham. 

wo-radyáyham b-asawáyr, wa-tabroh kadori trh. wa-ffawtoh wa-skaryoh 
bark harom. wa-hàbü galawk monhem te kátam. küsam tthi la. 

toli ráddam habu. wa-his ber riddam, karbalóh hambardawtan bark abkar, 
wo-ffrid bisan. 

te fakh d-adsar, Sanyoh siwot da-ba'áyli haber. wa-baroh te keráyb al-habér. 
Sxawalloh. 

wa-sthi anit. toli amur tat, “nahom nahleb hanfayyan.” 

amur dék, “yéye.” toli hawboh bark anit, wa-sxafoh. wa-Sawkfoh. 

te k-sobah siroh tawoli haskánihi. 

wa-mgoran agayg bal abkar, ham nakayh ahad, yawazmah $xof. wa-wika 
raháym k-habu man dar tdybar d-akéedor. wa-tammot kawtet. 


abeli $wádakom: On this phrase, see the comment to text 27:25. 
radyáyham: On the first audio recording, Ali read radiwham (3mp perfect 
+ 3mp object), but on the second, he read radyáyham (3md perfect + 3mp 
object). The manuscripts have the dual form. 

karbalsh: Though Stroomer's edition has karbaleé, which matches the 
expected dual based on the paradigms in ML (cf. p. Ixvi), the Roman 
manuscript has kerbalé (karbalé in ML, s.v. frd), and the Arabic manu- 
script has 4, $ . The second audio version clearly has karbalsh, while the 
first audio version cuts off immediately before this word. This reflects the 
change -ëh > -óh discussed in § 2.2.4. 

anit: See the comment to text 84:5. 

haskénihi: The manuscripts have the dual possessive suffix -hi, but the 
audio has haskdniham, with the 3mp suffix. 
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He said, "When we disappear, we'll hide. And then we'll frighten the cows. 
We won't let them eat.’ 

Then one said to the man, “Will you give us any milk yet?” 

He said, “No. We won't give you anything.” 

He said, “Fine, may God keep you. We will go.” 

And the boys went up onto the ledge of the cave. They looked down and 
saw the pots below them. 

And they threw the rocks at them, and they broke two pots. And they ran 
away and hid among the trees. And the people looked for them until they 
got tired. They didn’t find them. 

Then the people came back. And after they came back, the boys crawled 
among the cows, and they frightened them. 

Then at midnight, they saw the fire of the camel-herders. And they went 
until (they were) near the camels. They sat down. 

And they had a water-skin. Then one said, “Let’s milk for ourselves.” 

The other one [lit. that one] said, “Ok.” Then they milked into the water- 
skin, and they drank. And they stayed. 

Then in the morning they went to their settlements. 

And later, the man, the cow-herder, if anyone came to him, he would give 
him milk. And he was nice to people after the breaking of the pots. And 
the story is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 36 (no J): Ba Newas and the Poor Boy 


xatarat hokam ba-rhabet. w-arhobet bts xawr, wa-xáwr kasam xa he felg. 

te asar tat, àmür habu, “mon da-yahom yahétam bark xawr fata te k-sobah? 
wa-ham hasbah sahh, hah malyon kars.” 

kal da-nüka xazoh. attoli Sasfoh gigen fakayr. wa-Sáh hamáh agáwz, w-al šīs 
weled la ar he. attoli amur hamáh, “ahom al-hétam bark xawr. wale rábbak 
yasamoan ti, wa-no'yüs." 

amarut hamdh, “a habráy, anhom là. wo-het, ham matk, l-ad əhād ya‘yigan 
ti là man badük." 

amur agigen, “hoh mawtakil.” wa-sayür hal hokam, w-amir hah, "hoh hom 
al-hétam bark xawr.” amir, “yéye.” 

te gazot hayáwm, sayür agigen te wisal xawr. 

haftük xaláwkhe, wa-kofüd bark hamoh. 

atté ba-halláy, agáwz l-ad nakáts Sonet la man habres. sallot gawdil da-bah 
Stwot. 

wo-sirüt te ba-gardis. hawkáwt $twot wa-$xawoellüt. 

te k-sobah, hasbah agigen sahh. wa-siroh he wa-hamáh tawoli hokam. 

toli amür hokam, *hamek hawkáwt luk $twot, wa-saromah al hük $i la." 
amur agigen, *hamáy al kerbáti la. wa-Sinak $twot man mosne ð-ayn.” 
amur, "ábdan. wazmona tik si la.” 

sayáwr agigen wa-hamáh da-yabakyam. 

toli küsam bà nawas. amur hiham, "ko tem tabakyam?” 

kaldwt lah b-akosset kdllas. amir, “al taktawil la. höh maháftok likam 
akardsikam.” 

te nahor xawfit, azum hokom w-askérhe ba-fse’. 


rabbak: It is unclear why this word does not have a definite article, and 
why it has a 2ms possessive suffix. It appears to be an idiomatic frozen 
form. Cf. gezek(am)in texts 20:63 and 39:14, which also lacks the expected 
definite article in combination with a possessive suffix. 

na‘yus: ML (s.v. y$) gives the imperfect yayus, but the ‘is preserved both 
in the Arabic manuscript and on the audio, as we expect from the rules 
outlined in § 2.1.3. The form is pronounced with an epenthetic vowel after 
the 5, so it sounds closer to nays. But the correct form is na‘yis, like 
nasyur ‘we go’ (§ 7.2.7). 

gawdil: ML (s.v. gdl and gwdl) gives the form godel, but the existence of a 
pattern CoCeC or CoCiC seems very unlikely. In fact, this word is gawdil as 
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Translation of Text 36 


Once there was a ruler in a town. And the town had a lagoon, and the 
lagoon was cold as ice. 

Then one evening, he said to the people, “Who wants to spend the night 
in the lagoon naked until morning? And if he makes it to morning alive, 
he'll get a million dollars." 

Everyone who came refused. Then a poor boy found out. And he had 
an old mother, and she had no children except him. Then he said to his 
mother, “I want to spend the night in the lagoon. Perhaps the Lord will 
protect me, and we'll survive." 

His mother said, “O my son, let's not. You, if you die, no one will look after 
me after you (are gone)." 

The boy said, “I will have faith.” And he went to the ruler, and he said to 
him, “I want to spend the night in the lagoon.” He said, “Ok.” 

Then when the sun went down, the boy went until he reached the lagoon. 
He took off his clothes, and he went down into the water. 

Then at night, the old woman could not sleep [lit. sleep did not come to 
her] because of her son. She took a stick that had fire on it. 

And she went to the dry ground (near the lagoon). She made a fire and 
she sat down. 

Then in the morning, the boy was alive. And he and his mother went to 
the ruler. 

Then the ruler said, “Your mother made a fire for you, and so now you get 
nothing." 

The boy said, "My mother didn't come near me. I saw the fire only from 
afar [lit. from view of the eye].’ 

He said, "No way. I won't give you anything." 

The boy and his mother went away crying. 

Then they found Ba Newas. He said to them, “Why are you crying?" 

They told him the whole story. He said, “Don’t worry. I will get you your 
money." 

Then the next day, he invited the ruler and his soldiers for lunch. 


proven by the audio (also in 76:9) and by the Jibbali cognate gabdél (with b 


< *w). The nominal pattern CaCCIC is well attested (e.g., darhis ‘kid’, dahlil 
‘cave’, and mandil 'kerchief"). 
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CHAPTER 14 


amawr hah, “nahah sin xadmet, w-al mátwayon la." 
amur, ‘lézam afgsékam handy. wa-hoh say adérob. w-al mahábta la." 
amawr, “yéye.” te nákam tah, haglül, wa-káwla siwot rehak man asfori. 
wa-haksaym. attoli amür hokam, “habhék la?” amür, “sawanot.” 
wa-hem la-wtdkamah te gazot hayáwm. amür hokam ha-bà nawas, "habhzk 
la?" amur, “sawanot.” 

toli fatkah aásar, wa-hamoh al $abb la. 

attoli gatyad hokam, wa-sayur yasn& asfori. toli kusa hamoh al gabb la. 
amur ha-bà nawas, “het ar (t)shok lin?" 

amur, ^wa-koh? höh al höh d-ahaglul la?" 

amur, “wa-koh da-garabk $twot tandfa ham sé rehak? hayawm kallas 
wa-fakh d-adsar wa-hamoh al $abb la. mon amur hük tamol watomah?” 
amur, “nahah natoba sawr da-hakman, wa-nahigas asdtkah. amir, Stwot, 
ham sé réhak, tanofa. 
amur hokam, "Stwot tanofa la ar ham sé anxali hamoh!” 
amur bà nawas, "agolet al he mandy la. agalét ar mank.” 
amur hokam ha-bà nawas, "kal£ mank amzeh! wa-koh da-garabk stwot, 
ham sé rehak, tanofa hamoh?” 

amur bà nawas, “la, walakan hámak tik amárk tanofa.” 
amur hokam, "tanofa hamoh là ar hàm se naxali asafardyyat.” 
amur bà nawas, “w-atém $hawd l-agaroyah. wa-ko het dalamk agigen 
fakayr wa-hamáh? 

da-bér hatüm bark xawr te k-sobah w-agáwz sallot gawdil b-agardis 


2» 


w-amíórk, ‘het hawábs al-habres!’” 

amur hokam, “höh da-dalsmk wa-saromah wazmona tiham akarésiham.” 
wa-xxasdwb l-agigen. wazmáh akaráshe, malyon karš. wa-tigar agigen 
wa-hamáh. wa-tammot. 


hayáwm: This word normally means ‘sun’, as it does everywhere else in the 
texts (over twenty times). Here it has the meaning ‘daytime’. 
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They said to him, “We have work, and we aren't free.” 

He said, “You must have lunch with me. I have the wood. And I won't keep 
you long.” 

They said, “Ok.” Then when they came to him, he lit (the fire), but he left 
the fire far from the pots. 

And they passed the afternoon. Then the ruler said, "Haven't you cooked 
(it)?" He said, "In a little while." 

And they were like this until the sun went down. The ruler said to Ba 
Newas, "Haven't you cooked (it)?” He said, “In a little while.” 

Then it was midnight, and the water hadn't gotten warm. 

Then the ruler got angry, and he went to see the pots. Then he found the 
water hadn't (even) gotten warm. 

He said to Ba Newas, "Are you just making fun of us?" 

He said, "Why? Aren't I cooking?" 

He said, "Why did you think fire is useful if it is far away? The whole day 
and half the night, and the water didn't (even) get warm. Who told you to 
do like this?" 

He said, “We follow the advice of our ruler, and we think he tells the truth. 
He said, ‘Fire, if it is far away, is useful." 

The ruler said, “Fire is not useful unless [lit. except if] it is under the 
water!” 

Ba Newas said, “The mistake is not from me. The mistake is from you.” 
The ruler said to Ba Newas, “Quit the joking! Why did you think fire, if it 
is far away, is useful for water?” 

Ba Newas said, “No, but I heard you said it was useful.” 

The ruler said, “It is not useful for water unless [lit. except if] it is under 
the pot.” 

Ba Newas said, “You are witnesses to his words. And why were you unjust 
to the poor boy and his mother? 

The one who spent the night in the lagoon until morning, and the old 
woman took a burning stick to the dry-ground, and you said, ‘You warmed 
your son!" 

The ruler said, “I have been unjust, and now I will give them their money.” 
Andhe sent for the boy. He gave him his money, a million dollars. And the 
boy and his mother were rich. It is finished. 


536 CHAPTER 14 
Text 37 (= J30, but a variant version): A Man and His Jinn Wife 


1  xetoratgayg togar ba-rhabét, wa-Sáh maston da-néxal, tomar. walakan mat 
káyrab txarofon, thasdbhan da-xaret. 

2 toli sayur tawoli amhisan wa-kalut lah b-akassátoh. toli mür hah, *akofi 
aásar da-l-atnén, wa-kaben dar naxlit. wa-haddor man (t)Sakf! 

3 te ba-hallay, ankáwten tik shalit jaggoton ganndaytan wa-rahsdwtan bark 
haws. mahaftkutan xaldwkisan. wa-kalésan. mat barsan bark hamoh, $olel 
xaldwkisan wa-manéham. 

4 wa-sen al (t)syuran la ar ba-xaldwkisan. wa-haddor man tasos.” amur, 
“yéye.” toli sayur te kabün dar naxlit, wa-hatum. te fatkah adsar, nuka 
agaggotan wa-hftuk xaláwkisan, wa-kafud bark hamoh. 

5 wa-his barsan bark hamoh, nüka agdyg wa-sall xalawkisan. toli ankáyh 
w-amür hah, “tawwak tstéran! wa-daxlüton l-ad annoka andxalke zoyod." 
amur, “abdan. walakan höh manona xalowak alyomah, wa-oten akafyan!” 

6  amuürhoh, “nahah al ankáwder la nakofi ar ba-xaldwkyan.” toli wazum 
trayt xaldwkisan, wa-müna tayt raháymot. wo-satáys h-abátah. wa-karoh 
xaláwkse, wa-wazmis xalowak bas. attoli dygab bis wa-haris bis. 

7 ~~ wa-sdh Shalit agathe. te nahor tayt nákam tah $atáyt $abob, wo-wfáwd 
handh. wa-hé al yagarbham la. toli ffakayham. wa-sáfham gannáwn. 
wa-sxawlil sanet. wa-mgoran sofar ha-rhabet tayt, wa-káwla tétah hal 
hàmáh. 

8  wa-marud hamáh, amur his, “hadddyri man tezemi atteti xalawkse. 
mahhayleta bays, walakan haddayri man txadés.” amorüt, “taktalob la!" 
wa-gahem agáyg. 

9 te asar tat, wika Sarh b-arhabet. w-amawr habü, “nahom attét da-falan 
tenhag." wa-gataryam Sts. toli amarüt, “höh al anohag là ar ba-xaláwkye. 
walakan gatáyram k-xaláwti tazémi xalawkye, wa-hoh nahgita.” toli 
gátoryam habu k-agáwz, wa-gatri šīs hokam. 


adsar da-l-atnén: See § 9.5, n. 21. 
tstéran: The footnote in Stroomer’s edition suggests that this verb comes 
from the root srr, but it is clearly a 2ms subjunctive tster (from stur ‘cover’, 
root str) with a 1cp object suffix. 

7 ganndwn: ML (s.v. gnn) lists the plural gonnáwni, but the audio clearly has 
gannáwn (likewise in line 18). The Arabic manuscript has ¢¢ >| in both 
lines, though line 25 has (3 yl. Cf. also 65:11. i 
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1 Once there was a rich man ina town, and he had an orchard of date-palms, 
dates. But whenever they were close to ripening, they would be stripped 
of fruit in the morning. 

2  Thenhe went to the medicine man and told him his story. Then he said to 
him, “Go on Sunday night and hide in [lit. on] a palm-tree. And be careful 
you don't fall asleep! 

3 Then at night, three jinn girls will come to you and bathe in the pool. 
They'll take off their clothes. Let them. When they are in the water, pick 
up their clothes and keep them. 

4 Andthey wont go away without [lit. except with] their clothes. And don't 
be afraid." He said, "Ok" Then he went and [lit. until] he hid in a palm-tree, 
and he spent the night. Then in the middle of the night, the girls came and 
took off their clothes, and they went down into the water. 

5 And after they were in the water, the man came and took their clothes. 
Then they came to him and said to him, "You must cover us! We'll promise 
we won't come to your date-palms ever again." He said, “No way. I will keep 
these clothes, and you go away!" 

6 They said to him, "We cannot go without [lit. except with] our clothes." 
Then he gave two their clothes, and he kept one who was beautiful. And 
he took her to his house. He hid her clothes, and he gave her some (other) 
clothes. Then he fell in love with her and married her. 

7 And he had three sisters. Then one day, three young men came to him 
and asked him permission to marry. And he didn't know them. Then he 
let them marry. And it so happens they were jinns. And they stayed a 
year. And then he traveled to a certain town, and he left his wife with his 
mother. 

8 And he instructed his mother, he said to her, "Be careful not to give my 
wife her clothes. She'll (try to) trick you, so be careful she doesn't dupe 
you!” She said, “Don't worry!” And the man went away. 

9 Then one evening, there was a dance-party in the town. And the people 
said, “We want the wife of so-and-so to dance.” And they spoke with 
her. Then she said, "I will not dance without [lit. except with] my (own) 
clothes. So speak with my mother-in-law so she'll give me my clothes, and 
I'll dance.’ Then the people spoke with the old woman, and the ruler spoke 
with her. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur, “anhom nəśné ottet dimah mot nahagot.” amarut, "yássok tis m-ad 
tafrer man Qáyran, wa-mgoron hobráy yamet saris, man agebos." amáwr 
habu, “al se sirita lā.” 

toli hyilam b-agáwz te wazamüt xalowak. wa-nhagot tawri troh, wə- 
kamarut haynit d-arhabet kal. wa-forráwt. 

toli yóssam agaygas m-ad yahtawol. kabawr kabs, w-amawr, “mat agáyg 
nuka, amyera hah, tet amtot.’” te man dar wakt, nuka agáyg. amur he, “ar 
tēti hd?” 

amorüt, “a habráy, attétk omtot, wa-golek akdbras.” sxawlul wa-bakonh. toli 
nakus akobar wa-küsa ar kabs. toli amür hamédh, “kəlēti lay b-asátk, wale 
watgona hanofi!” 

toli kawtüt lah b-akassét kállos. attoli sayur tawoli amhésni wa-sxabarth. 
toli amür hah amhésni, “kangh satáyt faro§s, tat ofar, wa-tat howar, wa-tat 
awbon, wa-kaleham bark mahdarit. w-azémham akasab, wa-kaleham shalit 
sanáyn. wa-mat tamm shalit sonáyn, kaléham silat yum man gayr kawt. 
wa-mgoran kalé akasab sar amhadarit, wa-kal manhem ad-forr amhadarut 
tawoli akasab dékamah mahdwsal tik tetk.” dymal watakamah. te tamm 
Shalit sonáyn, forr ofor, wa-sayur agáyg te nuka hal amhésni. amür hah, 
‘farays ofar farr. saromah hiboh l-amol?” 

amur hah, “gahom l-akatar da-hayawm te taktá' abokar. wa-man hal katot, 
kalés. w-adah lūk masdyr Silat yum ba-hagdéke. wa-ksona bu tagarbham 
Satáyt asáwr. w-aroba’ ğ-āşáwr, nakona seken da-ttétk." 

toli gahem agáyg sanet. te nahor tayt kaláyni, katot abokar. wa-kaláys wə- 
Sawgus. te bark amgarab, sini haráwn wo-sini attet. te nüka, kusa agótah. 


a, 


amerüt, ^y 


à hay b-agay" toli nákam a$áyga wa-küsa haymah. 


nakus: The verb nakus ‘dig up, exhume; rummage around for’ is a bit 
difficult to find in ML, since the heading nkś is erroneously printed as an 
entry under the root nks (p. 296), and written together with the verb nokus 
(i.e., nksnakus). 

amhésni: Both occurrences of this word in this line appear as such in the 
Arabic manuscript. On the audio, Ali read the synonymous amhigan for 
both (cf. line 2), though for the second he corrected himself to amhésni. 
He read the word correctly in line 15. 

ofar: I have translated this as ‘red’, but ‘brown is also a possibility. 

Silat yum: The manuscripts have silat yum, but on the audio Ali mistakenly 
read shalit yum. 
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He said, “We want to see this woman when she dances.” She said, “I am 
afraid she might run away from us, and then my son will die because of 
her, out of love for her" The people said, "She won't go.” 

Then they tricked the old woman and [lit. until] she gave (her) the clothes. 
And she danced two times, and she surpassed all the women of the town. 
And she fled. 

Then they were afraid her husband might go crazy. They buried a lamb, 
and they said, “When the man comes, we'll tell him, ‘The woman died.” 
Then after a time, the man came. He said, “So where is my wife?” 

She said, “O my son, your wife died, and (go) look at the grave.” He sat 
down and cried. Then he dug up the grave and found only a lamb. Then 
he said to his mother, “Tell me the truth, or else I will kill myself!” 

Then she told him the whole story. Then he went to a medicine man and 
questioned him. Then the medicine man said to him, “Rear three young 
she-camels, a red one, a black one, and a white one, and leave them in a 
pen. And give them alfalfa (lucerne), and leave them for three years. And 
when three years have elapsed, leave them three days without food. 

And then leave the alfalfa behind the pen, and whichever of them jumps 
out of the pen to the alfalfa will lead you to your wife.” He did thus. Then 
when three years had elapsed, the red one jumped, and the man went 
until he came to the medicine man. He said to him, “The red she-camel 
jumped. Now what should I do?” 

He said to him, “Go in the direction of the sun until the camel gets tired. 
And wherever the camel gets tired, leave it. And you still have a journey 
of three days by foot [lit. on your feet]. And you'll find people you know 
for three nights. And on the fourth of the nights, you'll come to your wife's 
settlement.” 

Then he went for a year. Then one day in the evening, the camel got tired. 
He left it and kept going. Then in the late evening, he saw goats and he saw 
a woman. Then when he got there, he found his sister. She said, “Welcome, 
my brother!” Then they came to the shelter, and he found his brother-in- 
law. 


Jorr amhadarut: The Roman manuscript has farr man amhadarit, but the 
preposition man is absent from the Arabic manuscript and the audio. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-shat hah wa-sxabarth man akásdah. amur, “d-atoba atteti.” amur hah, 
“haddor ba-hanáfk man yatiyam tik agannáwn, hawb da-ttét. da-gatyadam 
luk wtyan da-mának habrátham soneti trayt. wa-xar huk tarded.” 

amu, “abdan. al ardid la, te wo-lü amit.” toli wazmáh sfet man alhyétah, 
w-amür, “hoh al Say hük ma'áwnet là ar dimah. mat sasydkak, kalés bark 
Stwot, wa-hoh anákak." te k-sobah, sayür. watxaf hal agátah amsgaret. 
wa-wazmih haymah sfet man alhyétah. w-asar $olat, watxaf hal agatah 
assétat, wa-wazmáh haymah sfet man alhyétah. te k-sobah, sayur. te nuka 
kaláyni b-addbal da-sékan, kobün. 

toli sini tétah sirüt tadhol, wa-xtalis te mandys. wa-garbatah. attoli amarüt 
hah, "hábye wetyega tik. walakan akeb bark xoleki, wa-sironi tawoli hábys." 
wa-wküb bark xalékas, wa-siroh te nkoh hal háybos. 

amorüt háybos, "à háybi, höh kask $t, walakan yássak man akanyáwn 
yagsabam ti tah. wa-hoh ba-harohk bah.” amür, “hardzt, te wa-lü Says agáyg 
ad-bér man ays saneti trayt.” amarüt, “ddmah he!" 

hatim. toli amür, “hom otteti." amáwr, “nahah, ber hyalet bin tetk te arában 
tik. saromah akofi ba-hanafk adak h$aym!" amür, "ábdan. ham al atem 
wazyema ti teti la, sháyti." 

amawr, “ham gárak xawr domah, wa-ham sarbak akkarmáym dayk wə- 
het tabórka wa-dayrak figon da-moh, wa-sadráyk tis w-al káttol la, wa-hàm 
towak ba'áyri troh, wazyéma tik tet." amür, “yéye. sabéram lay te k-sobah." 


Sfet: ML (s.v. $f) lists Saft ‘hair’, pl. Sef, but I suspect that soft is a mistake. 
The other MSA languages have a singular form closely corresponding to 
Mehri sfet. See also the comment to Saff in line 25. 

assétat: Ali stumbled on this word, but eventually read assétat. This match- 
es what he wrote in the Arabic manuscript (<2), what Johnstone tran- 
scribed in the Roman manuscript (séett), and what Watson (2012: 113) 
recorded for Omani Mehri (satat). ML (s.v. sit) lists only sawtit as the femi- 
nine form of the ordinal so/at, but that form is used only with ‘day’ (cf. texts 
22:49, 88:5 and 91:27; see also § 9.3). 

harohk: There is an audible / in this word, though Ali did not transcribe it 
in the Arabic manuscript. Still, the underlying form must be harok, since 
harohk should become hardhk. Cf. also 42:52. 
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And he slaughtered for him and asked him about his objective. He said, 
“I am following my wife." He said to him, "Watch out for yourself that the 
jinns, the woman's parents, don't eat you. They are very angry at you that 
you kept their daughter for two years. It's better for you to go back.” 

He said, "No way. I won't go back, even if I'll die" Then he gave him a hair 
from his beard [or: chin], and he said, “I don't have any help except this. 
When you get in trouble, put it in the fire, and I'll come to you." Then in 
the morning, he left. He came in the evening to his second sister. 

And his brother-in-law gave him a hair from his beard. And on the third 
night, he came to his third sister, and his brother-in-law gave him a hair 
from his beard. Then in the morning, he left. Then when he came in the 
evening to the edge of a settlement, he hid. 

Then he saw his wife go to urinate, and he snuck up to her and grabbed 
her. And she recognized him. Then she said to him, "My parents will kill 
you. But go inside my dress, and we'll go to my parents." And he went 
inside her dress, and they went and [lit. until] they came to her father. 
She said to her father, "Father, I found something, but I am afraid that 
the children will snatch it from me. And I (am putting) it under your 
protection." He said, "It's guaranteed, even if you have the man who took 
you for two years." She said, “It is him!” 

They spent the night. Then he said, “I want my wife.” They said, “Us, your 
wife has already tricked us so that we gave you protection. Now turn 
yourself around while you still have (some) respect!" He said, “No way. 
If you won't give me my wife, kill me!" 

They said, "If you drink up this lagoon, and if you climb that mountain 
while running with a cup of water on you, and you get to the top and don't 
spill (the cup), and if you eat two camels, we will give you the woman." He 
said, "Ok. Give me respite until morning.” 
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CHAPTER 14 


toli his ba-hallay, hawk@ $aff Sah bark $twot. wa-nákam tah hdmhe 
agannáwn, wa-kalut ltham. attoli waddáwdam. ámma tat yagr& xawr, wə- 
tat yokeb bark agayg mat da-Sarbá? karmdym, wa-tat yokeb barkth mat 
tawoh aba‘yor. 

te k-sobah nüka sert, wa-3mlam awtákamah. wa-nigah agáyg, wa-sat tétah. 
wa-tammot. 


Saff: The audio clearly has saff, as do the manuscripts. As noted above in 
the comment to line 19, ML (s.v. sf) lists a singular form soft, but this must 
be an error either for sfet or saff, both of which occur in this text with the 
meaning ‘hair’. In this line, $2ff could be taken as a collective noun. Jahn 
(1902: 240) lists sfit ‘hair’ (pl. Sef) and suff ‘mane’ (pl. sfof). The plural form 
Sef occurs in texts 9:8 and 86:9. See also the comment to sdfse text 75:15. 
Sah: We expect da-sdh, with a relative pronoun, but there is no evidence 
in the manuscripts. It is certainly possible that the relative pronoun was 
assimilated to the following sibilant (see § 2.1.7), but there is no clear 
gemination on the audio. 

agannáwn: The Arabic manuscript has (3 yl, but the audio has agan- 
náwn. See the comment to line 7, above. : 
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Then, at night, he put the hairs he had in the fire. And his jinn brothers- 
in-law came to him, and he told them. Then they divided up the tasks. 
One should drink up the lagoon, and one should go into the man when 
he is climbing the mountain, and one should go into him when he eats 
the camels. 

Then in the morning, the conditions were set, and they did thus. And the 
man succeeded, and he got his wife. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 38 (no J): Love and Marriage (Autobiographical) 


xatarat höh gahémk man hal sékoni, hom al-taf al-gayg asari. hámak bah 
da-gilu. 

wa-gahémk man ashayr, hom salot. attoli kofádk arhabet, wa-sdtmak ksawet 
h-asari. wa-gahémk, te kaláyni nákak ba-wodi, w-al kask bis ahad la. 
wa-gazot hayáwm. attoli ğáymək, wa-sayórk bark hawodi aw-msa’. 

toli hámak hass, wa-sayórk te kask ba'áyr. 

mának ab'áyr wa-rákbak lah. te wásalak wodi tayt, kask bts ahad la. 

attoli kálak ab'áyr wa-sayárk te bark rékab, Sawkáfk. 

te k-sobah gahémk, wa-watxfak hal sekan. hatámk haniham. te k-sobah 
hadlili ba-sekan da-hom tawéhe. 

te kaláyni watxfak wa-kdsk aásari ba-xáyr. wazdmk tah aksawet, wa-shat 
háyni. 

woa-hatámk. te k-sobah amur, *nahom ankafed arhabet, sadh." wa-hoh adi al 
agarbas la. 

te wasalan arhabet, azawman bū bas, wa-haksoman haniham. te 
gasrawwan ftukan man abáyt. 

toli asoni tet Sadhakáwt man xawfet, wa-ttet raháymot. toli $xabórk aásari, 
amark, "mon yasükon bark abáyt dtmah?” 

amur, "tet mahráyyot, walakan da-xawkat báwmah." amárk, “hom al-snés.” 
amur, *yómkon tagtfank.” 

amárk, “badéh bis. amer, domah man akabetkam nüka yataf lays" 
sayür agáyg. te nkáys, amür, “Say gayg yahom yotaf lays." 
amorüt, “höh sinak tah. wa-he jayg dardy, wa-fás($ )hak tah." amur, *agáyg 
domah man akabétkam. yahom yataf lays.” 


salot: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added a marginal note that 
this referred to ‘district; mtns near Sidh’. Miranda Morris (p.c.) confirms 
that Selot is the name for the area of land that runs from the sea to the 
foot of the mountains, from Taqah to east of Mirbat. Since Ali was from 
Jibjat, it makes sense that he would head this way before heading further 
east to Sadh (see line g). As discussed in the comment to text 34:17, the 
identification of salot as Salalah in ML (s.v. sil) is a misprint for salolat. 
arhabet, sadh: The Arabic manuscript has arhabet sadh, while the Roman 
manuscript has just sadh, and the audio has just arhabet. 

fás(&)hak: The Arabic manuscript has cle, the Roman manuscript has 
fashak, and the audio has fáshok. The form can be either D/L fáshok 
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Translation of Text 38 


Once I went from my settlement, heading to visit a man, my friend. I heard 
he was sick. 

I went from the mountains, heading to Selot. Then I went down to the 
town, and I bought clothes for my friend. And I went, until I came in the 
evening to a valley, and I didn't find anyone in it. 

And the sun went down. Then I got thirsty, and I went downstream in the 
valley. 

Then I heard a noise, and I went and [lit. until] I found a camel. 

I grabbed the camel and I rode it. Then when I reached another valley, I 
didn't find anyone in it. 

Then I left the camel and went up onto a ledge, (and) I went to sleep. 
Then in the morning I left, and I came in the evening to a settlement. I 
spent the night with them. Then in the morning, they directed me to the 
settlement that I was heading to. 

Then in the evening I came and found my friend well. I gave him the 
clothes, and he slaughtered for me. 

And I spent the night. Then in the morning, he said, "Let's go down to the 
town, to Sadh.” And I didn't know it yet. 

Then when we got to the town, some people invited us, and we spent the 
day with them. Then in the evening we left the house. 

Then I saw a woman look down from a window, and the woman was 
beautiful. Then I asked my friend, I said, ^Who lives in this house?" 

He said, “A Mehri woman, but she was born here.” I said, “I want to see 
her.” 

He said, “It’s possible she'll cover her face for you.’ 

I said, “Lie to her. Say, ‘This (man) from your tribe has come to visit with 
you.” 

The man went. When he came to her, he said, “I have a man who wants to 
visit with you.” 

She said, “I saw him. He is a stranger [lit. strange man], and I am embar- 
rassed by him.” He said, "This man is from your tribe. He wants to visit 
with you." 


I embarrassed’ or T1 fág($)hək (< fássahak) ‘I was/am embarrassed’. The 
latter seems correct based on the context, though it is surprising that it 
takes a direct object. 
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CHAPTER 14 


toli samhot lay. wa-wakábk. te nákak, amlot hin séhi. 

toli ágbak bis, wa-se agbot bay. toli amárk, “hom al-Sdwgas.” amarut, 
"ábdan, hétam.” 

toli hatamk, wa-gataryak sis hàrs. amarüt, *gatáyr k-agay, wa-hàm ar 
ffkáwk, hoh hom.” 

te nahor xawfit, gataryak k-agas. amür, “nahah al nagárbok là, w-al 
maffkawtan tik la.” 

attoli kalatk līs b-agaroy d-agas. amorüt, "het saromah gahom tawoli 
sékanak, walakan nakén man dar warx. wa-hoh kawtita h-agay b-agébak, 
wa-mxxawyeta tawéhe haynit taméran hah.” 

wa-sayórk wa-ráddak man dar warx. wa-xaz6h man yahdffki. wa-sayárk bə- 
sanet xammoh tawor. wa-Sadoráy te kkamlak sanet. wa-ffakdy. wa-tammot. 


nakén: The audio has naké ‘come back’, while the Arabic manuscript has 


nakén ‘come back to us’. 

wa-hoh kawtita: The remainder of the text given in the manuscripts, begin- 
ning with wa-hoh kawtita in line 21, is missing from the audio. 
Instead, the audio has a shorter (and different) ending: wa-ndkak man 
dar warx wa-wfádk, wa-ffiki, wa-harásk. wa-tammot ‘and I came back after a 
month, and asked for her hand, and they let me marry, and I got married. 
And it is finished’. 
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Then she allowed me. And I came in. When I came, she made us tea. 
Then I fell in love with her, and she fell in love with me. Then I said, “I 
should leave.” She said, “No, stay the night.” 

Then I spent the night, and I talked marriage with her. She said, "Speak 
with my brother, and if he really lets you marry (me), I am willing." 

Then the next day, I spoke with her brother. He said, “We don't know you, 
and we won't permit you to marry (her) 

Then I told her her brother's words. She said, "You go to your settlement 
now, but come back to us in a month. And I'll tell my brother about your 
love, and I'll send the women to him confidentially to tell him." 

And I went and came back after a month. And he refused to let me marry. 
And I went five times in a year. And he refused me until I had spent a year. 
And he let me marry. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 39 (no J): Pawning a Rifle 


A: "ba-kóm thom (t)$om lay amandáwkok?" 

B: “‘ba-‘asrayn rawn hagar.” 

A: "wazmona tik o$or wa-xaymah. o$or hàsar, wa-xáymoh h-asáyrab. hàm 
sarxot wa-ntalit, wa-hoh stamona, te wa-lu Sagláyk tis. amandáwkak 
dawáylot, walakan hoh maxwif, wa-hom mandáwk." 

B: "lawb, amandáwki ar gádot wa-rxdysat, wa-hoh $&mona luk, hàm het 
maháwf tt házye h-asáyrab." 

A: ‘al hoh dawmona tik la, ham ktib. xáybon, Sondórk b-öśər rawn hasgor, 
wa-xáymah h-asáyrab, wa-man noxali a$háwd." 

B: *wa-hoh śamk amandáwk w-amhazem." 

A: "wa-hoh $átmok." 

B: "tawofok asahhatk!” 

A: "wa-het salom!” 

toli nüka asáyrab. amür agáyg as-som amandáwkah, 

B: “ad mahawf ti hazye?” 

A: *hoh ar maháwf tik, walakan téwwak (t)saber lay te akáyQ. házyon 
da-mot sanet dimah.” 

B: “höh ar ber hankárk maháwf ti ar man dar ass.” 

A: “taktawol la. ham ar máthanak, maháwf tik. d(d)san sin wakona asráyn 
rawn da-yasxdyf mansen akanyadwn. wazmona tik xáymah monsen. 
wa-sabark lay, gazek xayr.” 


sarxot: ML (s.v. srx) lists the verb sáwrax ‘make a bang; fire, be fired’ with 
non-glottalic s, noting that this is in contrast to the Arabic cognate with 
s (saraxa ‘bellow, roar’). In the Arabic manuscript, however, Ali wrote s. 
The initial consonant s must be glottalic, since otherwise we would expect 
sürax, not sdwrax (cf. sumah forgive’). JL (p. 242) gives the root as srx, but 
HL (p. 112) has srx. 

Saglayk: Stroomer's edition has sagaldykk here, but this is an error. Nei- 
ther the manuscripts nor the audio have evidence of a k. The form sagláyk 
is a 1cs perfect of the S$1-Stem sagloh ‘buy at a high price’ (ML, s.v. gly). 
Johnstone lists in ML (s.v. glk) an S2-Stem verb &agálok ‘buy s.t. expensive’, 
which is surely what misled Stroomer. It is likely that the verb sagalak, 
though listed in ML, does not really exist, as the meaning 'buy s.t. expen- 
sive’ is unexpected for the root Vglk. Even if it did exist, the ics perfect 
would be sagakak (< *Sagálkak), not Sagalaykk. 

ham ktib: Although I have translated this here as ‘God willing, the literal 
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Translation of Text 39 


A: “How much do you want to sell me your rifle for?" 

B: “For twenty goats up front.” 

A: ‘TIl give you fifteen. Ten up front, and five in the autumn. If it fires and 
ejects, I'll buy (it), even if I buy it at a high price. Your rifle is old, but I am 
afraid, and I want a rifle." 

B: “No, my rifle is good and cheap, and I'll sell it to you if you pay me my 
goats in the autumn.” 

A: "I won't do you wrong, God willing. Ok, I promise ten goats up front, 
and five in the autumn, in the presence of the witnesses." 

B: “And I (hereby) sell you the rifle and the cartridge-belt.” 

A: "And I (hereby) buy (it)." 

B: “May it suit your health!” 

A: "And well-being to you!" 

Then the autumn came. The man who had sold his rifle said, 

B: “Will you still pay me my goats?” 

A: ‘I willindeed pay you, but you need to give me respite until the summer. 
Our goats have died this year." 

B: ^I already suspect you will pay me only after (some) difficulty.” 

A: "Don't worry. If you are really in trouble, I'll pay you. We still have about 
twenty goats that the children are getting milk from. I'll give you five of 
them. But (if) you (can) give me a respite, thank you.” 


translation is ‘if (it is) written: This Mehri phrase was recorded already 
by Thomas in the narrative of his journey (1932:103) and a version of this 
phrase was recorded by him for Bathari (1937: 274). 

amhazém: This is the definite form of mahzém, which is a borrowing of 
Arabic mihzam ‘belt’. The word is not in ML, though ML (s.v. hzm) lists 
Central Jibbali mahzém 'cartridge-belt' (also in JL and HL, s.v. hzm). HL 
includes Harsusi and Mehri mahzem ‘cartridge-belt’. 

akayd: I have translated this as ‘summer’ here, but it really refers to the 
hot months before the monsoon that comes in July and August. 

á(d)san: In the Arabic manuscript, Ali spelled this word m without the 
expected d. There has been a partial assimilation here; on the audio, Ali 
read dzsan. In Soqotri and Jibbali, the d is regularly lost before first- and 
second-person suffixes (except 1cp). This is the only such example from 
the texts of ad plus a 3fp suffix. 
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CHAPTER 14 


B: “sabrona luk soromah, walakan mat nuka akayd, háwfi man gayr goroy." 
A: ‘“Sandérk d-al-hawfak akayd amhdakbal.” 


šənðárk: The Roman manuscript has the 1cs perfect sanddrk, but the Ara- 
bic manuscript and audio have the ms imperative sandar. Ali stumbled on 
this word, reading first 3ms perfect sandur, then (after a prompt by John- 
stone) the ms imperative Sandar. If Sdndar is correct, then the whole line 
must still be from the mouth of speaker B, and the translation would be 
“promise, ‘I will pay you next summer”. 
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15 B: “Til give you a respite now, but when the summer comes, pay me 
without a word [lit. talk]." 
16 A: “I promise that I'll pay you next summer" 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 40 (no J): Kidnapped by Witches 


xatarat troh gayw. attoli miras tat xommoh worox. toli mot. 

wa-saff $atáyh sawehar mon xawr, wa-kabawrah. 

w-agah sobar yasyur dar akobar d-agah wa-yabayk. 

attoli Sasik mánah amaytáyn. 

attoli huma sayh ad-yomar, "asikk b-amkabret. 

agak al mot la. agak §atdyh sawehar, wa-he ba-hánd. 

wa-bér kawbih kabs. wa-het, l-ad tabkéh la!” 

attoli akofi agáyg wa-kalut habu b-alhan hamáyh. 

w-amur, “hom al-ssofor hand.” 

amawr hah habu, "het ahtawék? agak ber mot wa-bér kober, wa-kalé 
hawel!” 

amur, “hoh ar gahmona." 

attoli ssofar agayg, w-amawr habu, *agáyg ahtawil.” 

wa-ssofar agáyg te wisal hand. 

Sxabür man handyut, wa-koláwt lah habu bis. 

w-amáwr, “ham thom tankés, ankés man saris wo-mn£' tddyas.” 

toli dymal awtdkamah. te mandys wo-kelüt lis. 

attoli amarüt, “mat haráwn kaloh, sar, w-agak yagárbok." 

toli áymal watdkamah, wa-kaloh hàráwn. alhé kabs his sini agah, wa-nüka 
agah wa-mandyh. 


asikk: This is the D/L-Stem 2ms perfect of the root gyk. The underlying 
form is a$yikk, just as in line 4 the $1-Stem 3mp perfect sagik comes from 
Sagyik. Johnstone glossed this verb in the Roman manuscript as Tm fed 
up’, a translation followed by Stroomer in the printed edition. Such a 
translation must assume that the form is a 1cs G-Stem perfect, but the 
context and the initial preformative a- makes it clear that it is a D/L- 
Stem. The form osükok in Stroomer's edition is based on a misreading of 
Johnstone's transcription asükik. On this root, see also the comment to 
text 24:23. 

habu: We might expect here al-habu. In fact, the Arabic manuscript ori- 
ginally had al-habu, but the prefix was crossed out. Neither the Roman 
manuscript or the audio has əl-. The form Aabu here must represent an 
underlying h-habu, since the indirect object of kalut requires the preposi- 
tion [- or h-. 

tddyas: The audio has tádyos, based on the singular todi, while the Roman 
manuscript has tidáyse, based on the plural tidáy. The Arabic manuscript 
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Translation of Text 40 


Once there were two brothers. Then one got sick for five months. Then he 
died. 

It turned out that witches got hold of him after a little while. And they 
buried him. 

And his brother would always go to his brother's grave and cry. 

Then the dead got fed up with him. 

Then he heard a voice saying, “You have annoyed the graveyard. 

Your brother is not dead. Your brother, witches took him, and he is in 
India. 

They have turned him into a lamb. And you, don’t cry anymore!” 

Then the man went back and told the people all that he had heard. 

And he said, “I want to travel to India.” 

The people said to him, “Have you gone crazy? Your brother has already 
died and been buried. Stop [lit. leave] the craziness!” 

He said, “I am really going.” 

Then the man traveled, and the people said, “The man went crazy.” 

And the man traveled until he got to India. 

He asked about a (certain) Indian woman, and the people told him about 
her. 

And they said, “If you want to get to her, come up to her from behind her 
and grab her breast(s).” 

Then he did thus. Then he grabbed her and told her. 

Then she said, “When the goats come, stand (there), and your brother will 
know you.” 

Then he did thus, and the goats came home. The lamb bleated when he 
saw his brother, and his brother came and took him. 


has | 435 which could represent either tádyos or tiddyse, but most likely 
represents tddyas. 

mat harawn: Although both manuscripts have mat d-harawn, the prefix ð- 
is unexpected. The audio lacks the prefix d-. 

alhé: ML (s.v. lhv) lists the G-Stem lahu 'bleat (for which lahoh is a bet- 
ter transcription), which is the expected G-Stem form of a III-w/y root 
(§ 7.2.10). However, the manuscripts and audio for this passage have alhe, 
which follows the pattern of II-h verbs (8 7.2.5). This looks like a Jibbali 
form (cf. Jibbali alhé), however, Jahn (1902: 208) lists Mehri lehéy ‘bleat 
(meckern). 
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CHAPTER 14 


w-amur, 'üomah he." wa-kawbatah te kátlab his fandhan. 

wa-raddam h-akaham, wa-silam wakona osar sandyn. 

wa-mgoran sxabirah habu, amáwr hah, “hassak ba-hnáfk his salliik 
sawehar?” 

amur, “ya-hol! hássak tawyáy ba-halláy. wa-nkot tayt mansen wa-dahfati 
am-mán awahoyon, w-agyabk hass. 

wa-Sallay ba-hallay man xawr, w-asoni habu xa hem bark hamoh. 
w-aséniham Óoa-yagtáryam, walakan al ahamaham la. 

wa-his béri bark amarkeb, dahfati tet galaydat wa-katawbak kabs. 
wa-hoh bay hássi kálloh, walakan al akawdar l-agtáyr là." wa-tammot. 


ogar: The manuscripts have the correct feminine cardinal form ogar, but 
Ali mistakenly read áysar on the audio, which is the form used only with 
‘days’ (§ 9.2). 

wa-tammot: The Roman manuscript has about ten additional words 
before wa-tammot, printed in Stroomer's edition as lines 27-28. I would 
transcribe these as wa-mgoran silam ajáyg wakona Osar sanáyn. magoran 
mot da-sdtk ‘and then the man remained healthy [or: safe] for about ten 
years. Then he died for real" 
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And he said, “This is him.” And she changed him back, and [lit. until] he 
changed back as (he was) before. 

And they went back to their country, and he remained healthy [or: safe] 
for about ten years. 

And then the people asked him, they said to him, "Were you aware of 
yourself when the witches took you?" 

He said, "Yes indeed! I felt them come to me in the night. And one of 
them came and smacked me between the shoulder blades, and I lost 
consciousness. 

And they took me at night after a little while, and I saw people as if they 
were in water. 

And I saw them speaking, but I didn't hear them. 

And after I was in the boat, a fat woman smacked me and I turned into a 
lamb. 

And I had complete consciousness, but I couldn't speak." And it is fin- 
ished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 41 (no J): A Demon Called sérak 


yamaram assérak yakin k-sawehor, wa-habu yasbádyam ket. 

te nahor tayt, gayug da-yasydawr ba-horam. toli nəm yanit $xawlül, 
wa-Sdfsan sawehar. 

toli amarüt tayt, "'agáyti, wa-ko he ssérak l-ad nüka la awákt domah?” 
amarit tayt, *adámmoah barah k-ahad gáyran. walakan nahom nasyer bark 
amargat dayk wa-namtorag, wa-mohosforütan. wa-yamkan yonké*" 
w-agayüg da-kabawn, wa-da-yahámam tisan b-alhan amir. 

toli sayur haynit. te wisal amargat, amtorag wa-hasfur. 

attoli nuka da-yabarka. walakan ajayüg asyiham, wa-ffalit. 

w-amáwr, “al enkáwdor nawásfoh la. awbon xa he &xof, wa-xfáyf xa he 
bark. w-akarah aklal man abkaret, his amhaleb.” 

toli habü Sasdik da-hé $erak satk. yokün k-sawehor. 

w-ad al ahad yasényah la ar xatarat dókamah, man akáwl d-agayug 
alyákamah. wa-tammot. 


bark: Although the Roman manuscript has borak, the audio has bark. The 
spelling 3, in the Arabic manuscript suggests that bark was intended, 
since Ali would likely have written (3 ; » for borak. ML (s.v. brk) lists only 
borak for lightning, though Jahn (1902: 170) lists both bark and borak; cf. 
also Hobyot bark (HV, p. 196) and Jibbali berk (JL, s.v. brk). 
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Translation of Text 41 


They say the serak is (habitually) with witches, but (some) people don't 
believe the talk. 

One day, (some) men were going on the road. Then they saw women 
sitting, and it so happened they were witches. 

Then one (witch) said, "My sister, why is it that the sérak has not come yet 
in this time?" 

The (other) one said, “He is probably with someone else [lit. (someone) 
besides us]. But let's go into that dusty area and roll around, and we'll 
whistle. And maybe he'll come.” 

And the men had hidden, and they heard all that they were saying. 

Then the women went. Then when they got to the dusty area, they rolled 
around and whistled. 

Then he (the serak) came running. But the men shouted, and it ran away. 
And they said, "We can't describe it. White like milk, and fast like light- 
ning. And its size is smaller than a cow, like a calf” 

Then the people believed that the sérak is real [lit. true]. It is with witches. 
And no one has ever seen it again, except that time, according to the 
report of those men. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 42 (= J54, but a variant version; see also Johnstone 1978): Bu 
Zid al-Hilali 


xatarat gayg wa-hamáh k-habér ba-sáyh, w-al yasényam ahad la. 
w-agigen yáwlaf hanáfah ba-$xof wa-táywi. w-agigen kawdy wa-xfáyf- 
yeráyd ba-xatrakah, wa-yabárka te yasakklah. 

te nahor tayt, amür hàmáh, "ahad al-his ti?" amarit, “ba-haw, walakan 
amáwr ...” amür, “walakan hiboh? kəlēti lay asdtk!” 

amorüt, “yamaram bat bu zid al-halali axáyr mank.” amir, “Sandark 
ba-yabit masawmiut, ham Ssinak bat bü zid al-halali.” 

te asar, Sinəm agayug mahakbalitan ltham. te wásalam, Amur agigen, “atem 
bat mon?" 

amawr, “anhah yamaram hin bat bü zid al-halali.” mür, “ya hayya btkam! 
béri d-amtdnyan tikom." 

amáwr, “hésan? wika lūk st?” amür, "ábdan, walakan hom l-axtar sikam.” 
wa-hatim, wa-shat yabit. wa-hhádyom tis xammoh hadawd. h-agigen 
wa-hamáh hdddi troh. wa-hem satáyt, wa-kal tat hadd. 

toli bat bu zid al-halali shélam, w-agigen wa-hamdh tawyoh xawr. 
amawr, “ham het thom taxtar sin, shol haddak!” amür, “al akawdar la. 
domah yasdddki, höh wa-haméy, warx wa-zoyod." 

amur bu zid al-halali, *xáybon, al tsáwlah (t)syer sin la. wa-nhah sin 
saláwb: kal d-al shel haddah la, nalatgah.” 

amur, “hom sikam al-sn& for'áytkom, atem axáyr mandy, aw hoh axáyr 
monkem." 

te k-sobah $áddam al-farhayéniham, wa-he sadd al-farháynah. 

amorüt hah hamáh, “al xar hük taghom stham la. alyomah habü bárham 
magrob.” amür, “hoh axáyr manhem." 

wa-sayawr. te watxfam ba-wodi nob, küsam habrit da-hdkam da-rsanéet 
ba-gandet. wa-hanis xabz wa-kawt. 

toli Sxabiras, amáwr, “ko het báwmah?" 

amorüt, “da-rsank h-arisit bark hawodi dimah, gonnáy. wa-kal aser 
yawázmam (tah) gaggit wa-kawt a'iseh. 


tsáwlah: This 2ms imperfect form (used also in text 76:3) is based on a Ga- 
Stem perfect sulah. Such a verb is not listed in ML (s.v. sth), though other 
forms of this root are listed. The Ga-Stem must be based on Arabic salaha 
‘be suitable, proper, righteous, fitting. Cf. also Jibbali sélah ‘be suitable, 
fine’, used in the Jibbali version of this story (J54:9); see also JL (s.v. slh). 
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Translation of Text 42 


Once a man and his mother were with the camels on a desert plain, and 
they didn’t see anyone. 

And the boy looked after himself with milk and meat. And the boy was 
strong and fast. He would throw a stick, and run to catch it. 

Then one day, he said to his mother, “Is there anyone like me?” She said, 
‘No way, but they’ve said ...” He said, “But what? Tell me the truth!” 

She said, “They say that the clan of Bu Zid al-Hilali is better than you.” He 
said, “I vow a sacrificial camel, if I see the clan of Bu Zid al-Hilali.” 

Then (one) night, they saw men approaching them. When they arrived, 
the boy said, “What clan are you [lit. you are the clan of whom]?" 

They said, “Us, they call us the clan of Bu Zid al-Hilali.” He said, “Welcome 
to you! I have been wishing for you (to come).’ 

They said, “For what? Has something happened to you?” He said, “Not at 
all, but I want to travel with you.” 

They spent the night, and he slaughtered a camel. And they divided it up 
into five shares. For the boy and his mother, two shares. And they were 
three, and each one (got) a share. 

Then the clan of Bu Zid al-Hilali finished, but the boy and his mother ate 
(only) a little. 

They said, “If you want to travel with us, finish your share!" He said, “I can't. 
This would be enough for us, me and my mother, for a month and more.” 
Bu Zid al-Hilali said, “Ok, you are not fit to go with us. We have a custom: 
Whoever doesn't finish his share, we kill him.” 

He said, “I want (to go) with you to see your bravery, (and to see if) you 
are better than me, or I am better than you.” 

Then in the morning, they saddled their horses, and he saddled his horse. 
His mother said to him, “It’s better for you not to go with them. These are 
people already famous.” He said, “I am better than them.” 

And they went. Then when they came in the evening to a big valley, they 
found the daughter of the ruler tied up to a tree trunk. And by her was 
bread and food. 

Then they asked her, they said, “Why are you here?” 

She said, “I’ve been tied up for the serpent in this valley, a jinn. Every night 
they give it a girl and food (for) its dinner. 


tah: The expected object tah is in the Roman manuscript, but is missing 
from the Arabic manuscript and the audio. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-ham al wazem Si la, yəháwśər arhabet. 

wa-bér tamum agaggotan d-arhabet. l-ad ar höh, habrit da-hokam. w-atem, 
háfawtam ba-hanfáykam, m-àd yank& agannáy wa-yatéhkam!” 

toli natáwr l-agaganot, wa-tawtw akáwt da-hanis. àmorüt, 'agannáy 
hgarona arhabet!” 

amawr, “al tāşáyşi la. nahah handys.” te bo-halláy, hámam asáwt d-arisit 
man hak. 

toli his hámam asáts, natt habre da-ttét as-sayur Stham. 

attoli affakayw lah ba-fkayutan, wa-he da-yabáyk man abtol wa-d-yomar, 
“akiran béri hal hamáy!" 

attoli awaddiham bu zid. amit, “anhah satdyt, wa-kal tat yasot solet 
d-adsar.” 

amur tat, *hoh hom hawil 0-adsar.” w-amur tat, “höh hom fakh d-adsar.” 
wa-bü zid tawoli d-adsar. 

attoli ankot arisit at-tanhok, wa-tomar, "a'i$ey hd?” 

amur his tat, *a'i$es boh, walakan ftehi xas l-agaré da-l-akéb, wa-gamesi 
ayéntse!" 
fthot xàs wa-gamsdwt ayéntss, wa-sall gandeti trayt, wa-yahoka tayt, 


yahoka: This is the H-Stem 3ms imperfect of the root wk‘. According to 
ML (p. xlvii and s.v. wk‘), the 3ms imperfect is yahawka. However, there is 
no reason why the form should be so different from other H-Stem verbs 
whose third root consonant is * (e.g., harbd’, gms imperfect yaharoba). 
That is, we expect yah(a )woka, which is what Jahn (1902: 235) recorded 
(yehuwoqa); this becomes yahoka (see § 7.2.9, especially n. 67). Cf. also the 
Harsusi 3ms imperfect yawoka, from awka, and the Jibbali 3ms imperfect 
yka‘, from ebka*. The audio has yahoka here, which is what Johnstone 
transcribed in the Roman manuscript, and what Ali wrote in the Arabic 
manuscript (ó). See also the comment to text 88:2. 

Sagbis: This must be from a Ga-Stem verb sagüb, meaning something like 
‘put across’, though no such verb is listed in ML. In the Roman manuscript, 
Johnstone added a form sagáwbah in the margins, which can only be a 
Ga-Stem 3mp perfect plus a 3ms object. He also added a form sigab, a Gb- 
Stem perfect, which would mean something like ‘lie across (intrans.): We 
can compare the Arabic noun misjab ‘a rack (for clothes, guns, etc.)’, and 
several words listed in JL (s.v. §gb). ML (s.v. $gb) lists a form gagob ‘across’ 
as if it were a preposition, including the form sagabis ‘across her’, which 
was likely taken from this text (Johnstone added the gloss 'across it' in the 
margin of the Roman manuscript). I suspect the entry in ML is based on 
a misanalysis of this passage. 
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And if it is not given anything, it will wipe out the town. 

And it has already used up the girls of the town. There is only me left, the 
daughter of the ruler. And you, save [lit. escape with] yourselves, lest the 
jinn come and eat you!” 

Then they untied the girl, and they ate the food that was by her. She said, 
“The jinn will wipe out the town!” 

They said, "Don't be afraid. We are with you.” Then at night, they heard 
the sound of the serpent from upstream. 

Then when they heard its sound, the woman's son who had gone with 
them trembled. 

Then they covered him with bedclothes, and he was crying from cow- 
ardice and saying, "I wish I was with my mother!" 

Then Bu Zid gave them assignments. He said, ^We are three, and each one 
should take a third of the night." 

One said, “I want the first part of the night" And one said, “I want the 
middle part of the night" And Bu Zid (took) the last part of the night. 
Then the serpent came roaring, and it said, "Where is my dinner?" 

One said to it, “Here is your dinner, but open your mouth so I can come 
in, and close your eyes!" 

It opened its mouth and closed its eyes, and he took two tree branches 


Sddkas awxdyw ... dék ha-dek: This whole piece of text is missing on the 
audio, but appears in the manuscripts. Ali seems just to have stumbled in 
the reading of the text. What he said instead on the audio is wa-sagbisan 
man hannuk h-hannuk ‘and he put them from palate to palate’. 

awxáyw: This is an adjective (‘lower’) from the root Ly/Lew. I did not find 
this root in ML, but a cognate form occurs in Johnstone's Jibbali text 
6:3, namely the fs adjective elxét. (Jibbali text 54 is a parallel version of 
this Mehri text, but the relevant passage is not in the Jibbali version.) 
The Jibbali word is missing from JL, but Bittner (1916a: 58; 1917b: 48) has 
(e)lxe, fs elxét ‘lower’. Soqotri has lahé ‘below; downwards’ (Leslau 1938: 
231; Naumkin et al. 2014: 602), and Morris (2012: 486) cites additional 
cognates from Bathari and Hobyot. 

aléw: This is an adjective (‘upper’) from the root ty/tw. Johnstone (ML, s.v. 
tv) took the word as an adverb ‘at the top’, and listed also a Central Jibbali 
form a'alé ‘the highest one’. However in his Jibbali texts (6:13 and TJ3:19), 
the Jibbali word is an adjective. The word is missing from JL, but Bittner 
(1916a: 58; 1917b: 16) included it. 
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wa-sagbis man śádkəs awxáyw h-sddkas alew, wa-tayt mon $ádkos dék 
ha-dek. 

wa-hawk@ agawbah dar aganed. w-amür his. "sháyli fandhan agoned, 
wa-mgoran hoh.” 

hatamiut at-tagola aganed atté tamm solet d-adsar. amarüt, “domah al he 
a'isey la. ftek man xahi!” 

woa-xáylof lis tat. wa-hé raháym——anáwrah al-his haritt—w-dymal baráwka. 
w-amuür, "saberi lay te al-haftak abaráwka alyomah.” 

amorüt, "yéye." mat sawanot, yahftik tat, wa-yorüugoz his. 

attoli skarot man aráwgoz à-agáyg te tamm solet d-adsar. amarit, “domah 
el he a'isey la. háftak abarka'!" 

haftük abarka@’, wa-gawkawt bah. toli gahrot man awbonet d-agáyg. 
w-amarut, “hd a'i$ey?" 

nuka bu zid. amur, “aises boh. madedi xahs!” wa-maddut xahs, wa-wabdis 
b-askáy. wa-ffalit m-ad yagháfham adhib d-adora’. 

w-asum haroh d-arisit wa-sallóh, wa-$at agaganot. wa-bar he w-agaganot 
te wakáwb arhabet. 

amur h-agaganot, “hadddyri mon tkaleti l-ahad!” wa-hawkabts abáts. 
wa-fórr man ak te hawk@ haroh d-arisit dar sath, wa-tawbax adora? 
b-aámk da-hasan. 

wa-rádd te wisal agawhe. Sawkif: te k-sobah hasbah haroh d-arisit dar 
hasan, w-alomet d-adora’ ba-fákh da-hasan. w-agaganot hal hdbse. 
amawr h-agagandt, “mon da-litag arisit?" amarit, “al wádak la." 
tolixxasdwb hokam əl-bə'áyli arhabet. amür, “mon da-litag arisit?” 

kal da-nitka yomar, “höh!” attoli amür htham, “kal da-watgdays mahdffak tah 
habráyti man gayr Si.” 


hawka’: This word is in the manuscripts, but Ali skipped it on the audio. 
aganed: For the first occurrence of this word, the manuscripts have aga- 
ned, but Ali mistakenly read the singular agandeét on the audio. For the 
second, he also read agandet, but then corrected himself to aganed. 
tagola: ML (s.v. gl‘) lists the imperfect form yagáwla, but this is an error. 
The correct 3ms imperfect of the verb güla ‘gnaw’ is yagola (like nuka, 
yenoka). 

baráwka: This is the plural of barka’ ‘veil’ (used in lines 33 and 34). I did not 
find the word in ML, but it is given in HL (s.v. brk‘). It is ultimately derived 
from Arabic burqa‘ or birqa‘ 
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and put one in from his lower cheek to his upper cheek, and one in the 
(other) cheek from that (side) to that one. 

And he put his shield on the branches. And he said to it, “First finish the 
branches, and then me.” 

It spent the night gnawing on the branches until a third of the night was 
finished. It said, "This is not my dinner! Get out of my mouth!" 

And (another) one took (his) place with it. And he was handsome—his 
beauty [lit. light] was like the moon—and he put on [lit. made] veils. And 
he said, “Wait for me until I take off these veils.” 

It said, “Ok.” After a little while, he would take one off, and he was singing 
to it. 

Then it became intoxicated by the man's singing, until a third of the night 
was finished. It said, "This is not my dinner. Take off the veil!" 

He took off the veil, and it looked at him. Then it was dazzled by the man's 
whiteness. And it said, “Where is my dinner?" 

Bu Zid came. He said, “Here is your dinner. Open your mouth!” And it 
opened its mouth, and he struck it with a sword. And they fled, lest the 
torrent of blood wash them away. 

And he cut off the serpent's head and picked it up, and he took the girl. 
And he went, he and the girl, until he entered the town. 

He said to the girl, “Be sure not to tell anyone!” And he brought her into 
her house. 

And he jumped from the ground and [lit. until] he put the serpent's head 
on the roof, and he made a mark with the blood in the middle of (the wall 
of) the castle. 

And he went back until he got to his kinsmen. They went to sleep. Then 
in the morning, the serpent's head was on top of the castle, and the mark 
of blood was in the middle of the wall. And the girl was with her parents. 
They said to the girl, “Who killed the serpent?" She said, “I don't know.” 
Then the ruler sent for the people of the town. He said, "Who killed the 
serpent?" 

Everyone that came said, “Me!” Then he said to them, “Whoever killed it, 
I will give him my daughter in marriage for free [lit. without anything ]." 


xahs/xahs: In these two words, the / is audible on the audio, and Ali wrote 
h in his Arabic transcriptions. We can compare these to xàs in line 29, 
which has no A on the audio or in Ali's transcription. Cf. also the comment 
to line 52. 
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kal amáwr, “höh da-latgak tis!” amür hiham hokam, “kal mankém da- 
watgays, yafrer wa-nké' ba-haroh d-arisit man hal d-alék.” 

kal da-nika farr te káyta. al kadáwr la. 

attoli nuka bu zid da-libas labs da-fkdyr, te sor hal habu da-yalhaym. 
attoli Sadhakawt agaggit man xawfet wa-Sanyétah. 

w-amarüt háybos, “a háybi, amer h-agáyg dék yalhom k-habü." amir, 
“yaxx! hasbob al kadawr yolháym la. dékamah yakder?” 

amorüt, “agorab! yamkan yak@ he." attoli amur hokam, “a darwis, thom 
talhom?” amur, “hè, hom.” 

toli laham tawr, wa-gar ba-bedi. wa-habu da-yasháyk mánah. wa-lham 
amšġərēt, wa-nüka bah. 

toli amür hah hokam, “het hzsan man jayg?" amür, “höh abu zid al-halali.” 
amuür, “dawnak b-ahkámti, wa-mháffok tik habráyti." 

amur, “harohk solam. höh al asom far áyti la. walakan Sin tat nodal, 
wa-nhom tazemam tin ahad yahawsalah hamáh." 

amur, “bass?” amur, “bass.” wa-tammot kawtet. 


alek: This appears to be a G internal passive of the root 1k. ML lists the D/L- 
Stem olak with meaning ‘hang (trans.), but compare the Arabic G ‘aliqa 
‘hang (intrans.)’ vs. D allaqa ‘hang (trans.)’. 

farr te káyta: The manuscripts have the 3ms forms farr and kdyta. On the 
audio, Ali read, “farr te káyta ... te kátam ... farram te kátam". The forms 
farram and kdtam are 3mp. Both singular and plural forms work in this 
context. 

harohk solam: In the Roman manuscript, after the gloss let your head be 
safe; Johnstone added the parenthetical comment 1 don't want anything 
from you. In ML (s.v. slm), Johnstone translated this idiom as ‘you are 
quite safe’. Note also that I have transcribed harohk, since the A is audible 
on the audio, although Ali did not indicate / in the Arabic manuscript (as 
also in text 37:22). 
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They all said, “I am the one who killed it!" Then the ruler said to them, 
“Whichever of you killed it, he should jump and bring back the head of 
the serpent from where it was hung.’ 

Everyone who came jumped until he got tired. They weren't able. 

Then Bu Zid came, dressed in the clothes of a poor man, and [lit. until] 
he stood by the people who were jumping. 

Then the girl looked down from the window and saw him. 

And she said to her father, "Father, tell that man to jump with the people." 
He said, "Ugh! The young men can't jump. Might that one be able?" 

She said, "Try! Maybe it will be him.” Then the ruler said, "Hey dervish, do 
you want to jump?" He said, "Yes, I want to." 

Then he jumped once, and he pretended to fall [lit. fell on pretense]. And 
the people were laughing at him. And he jumped the second time and 
brought it back. 

Then the ruler said to him, “What kind of man are you?” He said, “I am 
Abu Zid al-Hilali." 

He said, “Take my kingdom, and I will give you my daughter in marriage.” 
He said, “Your head is safe. I don't sell my bravery. But we have a certain 
coward with us, and we want you to give us someone to take him to his 
mother.’ 

He said, "That's it?” He said, "That's it.” And the story is finished. 


566 CHAPTER 14 
*Text 43 (no J): Looking for Rooms 


1 amnédam, hàm hē b-agarbet, sõbər yaktawilan, al-his ham tat xolüs man 
horam. 

te wa-lü fonah féra’, yahasdwhah nodal, te wa-lu al he nodal la. 

dtmah sabeb da-kdsdi da-yalloh wa-da-yamoh. 

wa-hoh ar kask bü rihom, walakan yómken hük amatldwbak la. 

sétan ftakk tawáliham, hom al-saxbar man bayt. 

walakan his nákak, kask yanit bark abáyt takétban, wa-sxabark tisan man 
makon. 


an fw bd 


7  w-àmür háyni, “Sxawwal.” wa-sxawlék wa-habtak. toli wazomáy workat, 
w-amur háyni, *ktüban hük awásf d-amkon.” 

8 ráddak te nákak aribey. wozámk tah awarkat. w-amur, “dimah al tsadud la. 
wa-hoh sirona tawáliham, wa-nkona man hantham b-agawob d-asatk” 

9  woa-hoh da-mathanak mánah yakola xadmátah l-agaréy, walakan lu ad 
Sinak tah, akiran l-anféh al-his ber nof áy táyyab. 

10 het amérk fanohan habu bawmah rihom. wa-ko hem al yandfam tik 
wa-yaklém aribek yaxdem? hem al garub agaroyi la wa-tté yanféem tī. 

11 = het al zahédk la. wa-lü zahédk hiboh l-amer habu rthom walakan yagib 
yessadam tatidáyham. al hem al-his tin la. nadhos tatidáyyon. 

12 habu da-gardwb kal Styan. tat atalum yagorab hiboh yossad harbathe. 
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Translation of Text 43 


A person, if he is abroad, always panics, like if someone gets lost from the 
road. 

Even if he was brave before, he becomes a coward, even if he is not a 
coward. 

This is the reason for my objective of last night and today. 

And I have found only nice people, but maybe you don't get what you want 
[lit. your desire]. 

After a little while, I went out to (see) them, wanting to inquire about a 
house. 

But when I came, I found women in the house writing, and I asked them 
about the place. 

And they said to me, "Sit" And I sat and waited a long time. Then they 
gave me a piece of paper, and they said to me, "We've written for you the 
description of the place.” 

Then I went back until I came to my friend. I gave him the piece of paper. 
And he said, "This will not be enough. I'll go to them, and bring back from 
them the true answer.” 

And I was troubled that he had to leave his work on account of me. If only 
I saw him again, I would want to be helpful to him, as he had helped me 
so well. 

You said before that the people here were nice. Why weren't they helpful 
to you and let your friend work? They didn’t know my language in order 
to be of use to me. 

You didn’t know. If only I had known what to say to the nice people, but 
they love to help each other. They are not like us. We annoy each other. 
The people know everything. One learned to know how to help his friends. 


568 CHAPTER 14 
Text 44 (no J): Visiting Uncles 


A: ‘al-hé sirna yamoh?” 

B: “sirona al-taf al-xdlye. ber háyni sét monhem." 

A: "xáyban. thabta la. al séddon mank la." 

B: "yéye. al höh mahábta la. nakona tikam bad gehamoh." 
A: "wa-ya lawb, ankén gehamah. l-ad ador la." 

B: ‘ham ar kálam ti xólye l-ardéd géhamah, nokona tikam.” 
A: "Sawadok. xáybon." 


OoN an fw NN FB 


toli gahem te wisal xálhe. hatum hantham asar tat. w-amur h-xdlhe, “hom 

al-gahom tawoli sékani.” 

9  amáwr hah, "ábdan. al (t )syur la. adan Sdtwakan lūk.” 

ékani mamthanutan, w-al kálak ahad là man soráy ar yanit 
wa-kanyawn. w-al yasdawd mandy la. wa-hamkam tsméham lay." 

ii amawr hah, "xáyban, gahom! wa-kaleb ltham ba-salom.” “w-atém salaym!” 

12 tolisayür agdyg. te wisal sékanah, ksiham ber sdllam man amkonham 
hawaldy. tabáyham te ksiham ba-wodi tayt. 

13  welakan hawodi hawrat, wa-bis kawb. yahugam liham man táwri trh 
b-anhor. 

14 walakan aġáyg sah mandawk, wa-yalóbdah. wa-magoran Sorháym. 


«, 


10 amur, "s 


3 thábta la: The manuscripts have thábta la ‘don’t be long’, but the audio has 
al thábta lin la ‘don't be long (coming back) to us’. 

6 Lardéd: The manuscripts have the 1cs subjunctive L-erded, but the audio 
has the ms future raddona. A subjunctive would have to be dependent 
verb that is part of the protasis (‘if they let me return’), while a future 
would have to be part of the apodosis (‘if they let me, I will return’). 

n w-ətēm səláym: It is not clear if this phrase is meant to go in the mouths 
of the uncles or in the mouth of the man. I have opted for the latter. 
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Translation of Text 44 


A: “Where are you going today?” 

B: "I am going to visit my uncles. I have been (away) a long time from 
them.” 

A: “Fine. Don't be long. We can’t manage without you.” 

B: “Ok. I won't be long. I'll come back to you the day after tomorrow.” 

A: “No, come back to us tomorrow. There is no excuse.” 

B: “If indeed my uncles let me return tomorrow, I'll come back to you." 
A: "You've promised. Fine." 

Then he went until he reached his uncles. He spent one night with them. 
And he said to his uncles, "I want to go back to my settlement." 

They said to him, “No, don't go. We still miss you.” 

He said, "My settlement will be in trouble;Ileft no one (there) behind me 
except women and children. They won't manage without me. I want you 
to excuse me.” 

They said to him, “Fine, go! And give them greetings.” “And may you be 
well!” 

Then the man left. When he got to his settlement, he found they had 
already moved from their previous place. He followed them and [lit. until] 
he found them in a certain valley. 

But the valley was dry, and there was a wolf in it. It attacked them twice 
in a day. 

But the man had a rifle, and he shot it. And then they had rain. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 45 (no J): Getting the News 


A: *wádakam habu hiboh sonet dtmah?” 

B: *'amáwr hàbü ba-xáyr wa-stham asxof” 

A: “walé rahmet si Siham sonet dimah?” 

B: "Stham tasos, walakan ak@ bah amatwe, katorat gádot." 

A: “walé ahad ankáykam man hal bəyli abkar?" 

B: “ad-nadkam habu w-amáwr abkar da-wbud watiyoh man akáll da-sser.” 
A: “walé siham ayd sonet dimah?” 

B: “amdwr awaddot, walakan gályot." 

A: “wa-ba Gyli haber, hiboh da-wbdwd?” 

B: “da-wbdawd ba-xdyr. harom bah amatwe, wa-habér da-hhakawt.” 

A: “wa-hih! abásrak abeli ba-xayr. xdyban, höh gahmona tawoli bo'áyli 
haber. thámi, ham kask sékanak, l-amer htham hiboh?" 

B: *amer hiham höh kofdona arhabet. wəlē alhok amawsam L-astom 
masrawf h-xárf, w-al höh mahábta la." 

A: "Sawadok, xáybon. amrona hiham. al taktalob la." 

B: “walé amáwsam nüka?" 

A: "yolloh nüka lang ad-barkth ays wa-tomor, wa-da-yasom bo-ráxos, 
welakan sétan akoft.” 

B: “xatarkam ad yanké máwsam man sarth?” 

A: 'amáwr ad lang tat mahdkbal, walakan wádan là mayt yanké.” 
B: “höh ad ar mahétam hah yallilah te gehamah. wa-ham al nüka lā, 
raddona.” 

A: “b-arayak! xáybon." 


tasos: The transcription here is uncertain. The Arabic manuscript has 


L^ sb, the Roman manuscript has tasówwos, and ML (s.v. t$$) has tasowas, 
but the audio has tasos (or perhaps tewsos). ML records the Jibbali form 
Iso. 

katorat: This word is not in ML, but Johnstone adds the gloss ‘half-dry’ in 
the Roman manuscript. Johnstone transcribed the initial consonant as K, 
but Ali wrote (3 (4). The audio seems to support the latter, but it is not 
totally clear. 

awaddot: This is the singular diminutive of dydat ‘sardine’. In the Roman 
manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘a little qty of sardines’. I assume 
his translation is correct, though a translation ‘small sardines’ may be 
possible. 
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Translation of Text 45 


A: “Do you know how the people are this year?" 

B: "They've said that the people are well and they have milk.” 

A: *Have they had any rain this year?" 

B: "They've had some light showers, but the place has fodder, good half- 
dry (grass)." 

A: "Has anyone come to you from the cow-herders?" 

B: "People have come to us and said that the cow-herders continue to be 
in poor condition from the scarcity of straw." 

A: "Do they have sardines this year?" 

B: "They say a small amount of sardines, but (they are) expensive." 

A: "And the camel-herders, how have they been doing?" 

B: "They've been well. The trees have fodder, and the camels have given 
birth." 

A: "Oh! God brought you good news. Ok, I will go to the camel-herders. If 
I find your community, what do you want me to say to them?” 

B: “Tell them I will go down to the town. Perhaps I'll catch the trading-boat 
to buy supplies for the summer monsoon, and I won't be long." 

A: "I promise, ok. I'll tell them. Don't worry.’ 

B: “Has the trading-boat come?” 

A: “Last night a boat came that had in it rice and dates, and it was selling 
for cheap, but it turned around a little while ago.” 

B: “Do you think another trading-boat will come again behind it?” 

A: “They said one more boat was coming, but we don’t know when it might 
come.” 

B: “I will only spend one more night (waiting) for it tonight, until tomor- 
row. And if it doesn't come, I'll go back.” 

A: “As you wish! Ok.” 


xatdrkam: This must be connected with Arabic xatara, which can have the 
meaning ‘occur to, come to mind, recall’. Second-person forms of the verb 
occur also in texts 52:14, 99:18, and 99:23. The particle maxáttor ‘probably’, 
included in Watson (2012: 373), but not found in our texts, is from the same 
root. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 46 (no J; similar in content to Jahn 1902, p. 117): The Rewards of 
Virtue 


xatarat gayg da-yaghom ba-horam. te wisal b-aámk, kusa agáwz $xawellüt. 
toli Sxabaris, amur, “ko het bawmah?” 

amorüt, “höh agáwz da-l-ad wasalak là al-syer, wa-l-ad habsark la. wə- 
tawwak tamol háyni maráwf wa- (t Saléli.” 

amur, “yéye.” Sallis. toli káyta, w-amur, “nahom ansawnax.” 

amarut, “hoh l-ad akawfad la man dayrak.” wa-sdfs gabre. 

attoli amür, “tawwas takfedi man dayri!” amarit, "ábdan." 

toli rátki lis, wa-hawut man Qáyrah. 

walakan tonákah, xdssan mat da-yahom yosákf hal tétah, t$awkuf əm- 
manwth w-am-mán tétah. 

attoli sayur tawoli amhigan, wa-sktub ktub mans. wa-l-ad nakátah la. 

te nahor tayt, kafud arhabet wa-sáh tétah, wa-siham hayr. te his bórham 
ba-horam, küsam gayg awer. 

w-amur htham, “‘awdsalam tī h-arhobet!" wa-sallam tah dar hayr te 
wásalam arhabet. 

amur hah, “wasalan, wa-saromah kafed!” amur, “hiboh al-kafed man dar 
háyri? 

domah háyri, wo-ttet tēti.” amir agáyg, “hiboh hayr háyrak wo-ttet tetk? 
nahah da-%mlan huk mardwf wa-sdllan tik man horam. wa-saromah 
amlona lin garoy?” 

amur, *ya-hol! het thom tagsábi tēti wa-háyri. walakan gadéwwan hal 
ahkawmat!” sayáwr tawoli ahkáwmoat. 

te wasalam, Sanháwr aġáyg awer. amur, “agayg domah gosbáy tēti wə- 
háyri." w-amur agáyg do-ttet, “nahah da-nasyur ba-horam. toli küsən tah 
ba-horam, wa-3mlam hah maráwf wa-sdllan tah. 


kusa: The verb kisa ‘he found’ is missing in the Arabic manuscript and on 
the audio. 

wa-(t)Saléli: Since there is no initial t on the audio or in Als Arabic 
manuscript, this form could be parsed two ways. It could be from a 2ms 
subjunctive (t)galel (plus the 1cs object suffix -i), with the t- suppressed 
because of the initial $ (see § 2.1.6). This is how I have parsed it in my 
translation. Alternatively, it could be read as from a ms imperative solel 
(plus the 1cs object suffix -/) ‘carry me!. The audio lacks the conjunction 
wa-, though it is in the manuscripts. 
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Translation of Text 46 


Once a man was walking on the road. Then when he was in the middle (of 
his journey), he found an old woman sitting. Then he asked her, she said, 
“Why are you here?” 

She said, “I am an old woman who can’t manage to go anymore, and 
doesn’t see well anymore. You must do me a favor and carry me.” 

He said, “Ok.” He carried her. Then he got tired, and he said, "Let's rest." 
She said, “I will not get down off you yet.” And it turned out she was a jinn. 
Then he said, “You must get down off me!” She said, “Never.” 

Then he read the Quran against her, and she fell off of him. 

But she kept coming to him, especially whenever he wanted to sleep with 
his wife, she would sleep between him and his wife. 

Then he went to the medicine man, and he had a charm written against 
her. And she didn’t come to him ever again. 

Then one day, he went down to the town, and he had his wife, and they 
had a donkey. Then when they were on the road, they found a blind man. 
And he said to them, “Take me to the town!” And they carried him on the 
donkey until they got to the town. 

He said to him, “We have arrived, so now get down!” He said, “Why should 
I get down off my donkey? 

This is my donkey, and the woman is my wife.” The man said, “How is the 
donkey your donkey and the woman your wife? 

We did you a favor and picked you up off the road. And now you are going 
to make trouble [lit. words] for us?" 

He said, "Indeed! You want to snatch my wife and my donkey. So let's go 
to the authorities!" They went to the authorities. 

Then when they arrived, the blind man lodged a complaint. He said, 
"This man snatched from me my wife and my donkey" And the woman's 
husband said, “We were going on the road. Then we found him on the 
road, and we did him a favor and carried him. 


xássan: The form xaston given in ML (and used in Stroomer's edition of 
this line) is probably an error. The Arabic manuscript has Lols, and there 
is no t heard on the audio. The Roman manuscript appears to have had 
xaassan, later altered to xas‘an. The form xássan is clearly borrowed from 
Arabic xassan. Cf. also xds in 73 and 7:3. 
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CHAPTER 14 


te his wasalan bawmah, amir, Otmah tēti, wa-domah háyri'"" toli bakoh 
awer, w-amur, “atém thaym tadléman ti!” 

toli amür hokam, “habésam tiham kálham, wa-kalem ttham kal tat bark 
dahriz, w-attámam liham.” 

attoli ómlam awtákamah wa-ttámam ltham. toli mür agáyg da-ttet, “man 
yasawwi fadilah, yarga‘ ft zilah!” 

attoli amür awer, “ma si xsarah, wale l-harmah walé l-hamarah!” 

toli garawb asker da-hé awer báydi. wa-hftik l-agáyg wa-ttétah, w-awer 
báyki bark habs. wa-tammot. 


wa-ttámam: Johnstone transcribed here wattamam, exactly as he did in 
line 17. However, the form in line 18 is a 3mp perfect, while the form in 
line 17 is a mp imperative. According to ML (p. lvi), the 3mp perfect of 
the anomalous verb ottoma has the form támam, while attdmam is the 
expected mp imperative (cf. 46:17). The 3mp perfect is actually ttámam, 
though the geminate is often not heard in initial position; after a particle 
like wə- it is heard more clearly. On the audio, the imperative in 46:17 and 
the perfect in 4638 sound identical. 

man yasawwi ... zilah: This sentence is all Arabic. My translation is rather 
loose. 

ma... -hamaroah: This sentence is all Arabic. 
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Then when we got here, he said, ‘This is my wife, and this is my donkey?” 
Then the blind man cried, and said, "You want to persecute me!" 

Then the ruler said, “Imprison them all, and leave them each in a (sepa- 
rate) cell, and listen to them." 

Then they did thus, and they listened to them. Then the woman's husband 
said, “Whoever tries to do good, it comes back in his face!” 

Then the blind man said, “No loss, neither the woman nor the donkey!" 
Then the officers knew that the blind man was aliar. And they released the 
man and his wife, and the blind man stayed in prison. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 47 (no J): Mistaken for a Thief 


xatarat gahémk man hal sékəni, hom al-taf ka? tat amáwr bah arhamet. 
wa-gahémk man dar haleb da-haráwn. te his béri b-aámk ad-horam, ankot 
amawse w-agallét, wa-hoh al agorab horam wiyan la. 

wa-gahémk. toli hayárk mon horam, wa-l-ad wádak al-hó al-syer la. toli 
Qáwyek stwot 20-bo'áyli abkar, wa-sayórk al-sáyb da-stwot. 

wa-sáff ber gazot hayáwm, wa-$áy agellet. thabsáwr da-wtamuk la. 
wa-habu do-yóssom man hark, wa-safi béri bark amk d-abkar. 

toli tahask wa-gark, wa-ffarud abkar. wa-nákam habü da-yabarkam. 

te sinəm ti, amáwr, “hérak!” w-a‘yitam. 

toli amárk hiham, “al höh hérak la! höh gayg da-xalésk horam, wa-gárk 
wo-fforüd abkar." 

amawr, “barr! het ar herak!” amárk, “hoh, man his xaldkak, adi al ahürak 
la!" 

amawr, *het ar herak, wa-háb$or b-orak!" toli $tnak ttham azáwm lay. 
xábtak amandáwki, wa-gozámk, 

“ham ahad mankem karbáy, da-l-awbádah, ar wa-tháym tarábam tī. höh 
gazmona hikam maka höh herok. 

wa-hoh gayg bal xayr, w-al ətáyw harom la!" 

toli his yóssam, arábam tī. wa-ndkak tiham wa-sxabiri. 

toli nuka gayg wa-garbáy, w-amur hiham, “domah al yahirak la." wə- 
hātámk hantham, wa-hhásmam tt. te k-sobah, réddak tawoli sékani. 
wa-tammot. 


d-awtamuk la: In Stroomer's edition, the phrase al thabsáwr haydak man 
fémak là ‘you couldn't tell your hand from your foot’ appears in parenthe- 
ses at the end of line 4. This may have been taken directly from ML (s.v. 
bsr), since it is not in either manuscript, nor on the audio. 
da-l-awbddah: Stroomer's transcription Ó-alübádah, based on deluubádah 
in Johnstone's Roman manuscript, seems to suggest that he took it as an 
imperfect, but this form would be impossible. The G-Stem verb awbiid (< 
*labud) ‘shoot’ does have a 1cs imperfect əlūübəd. However, the 1cs imper- 
fect with a suffix would be alábdah (cf. 3ms yaldbdah in texts 44:14, 70:3, 
and 95:4). The form on the audio and in the Arabic manuscript is da-l- 
awbddah (spelled «5L J5 in the Arabic manuscript), which is the 1cs sub- 
junctive /-awbed plus a 3ms object suffix. Compare the same subjunctive 
uses of this verb, in very similar contexts, in texts 54:18 and 64:31. 
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Once I was going from my settlement, heading to visit a certain place that 
they said had rain. 

And I went after the milking of the goats. Then when I was in the middle 
of the journey, the rain and mist came, and I didn't know the road very 
well. 

And I went. Then I got confused about the way, and I didn't know anymore 
where to go. Then I smelled the fire of the cow-herders, and I went in the 
direction of the fire. 

As it happened, the sun had already gone done, and there was mist. You 
couldn't (even) see the one who slapped you [i.e., right in front of you]. 
And the people were afraid of theft, and as it happened, I was in the 
middle of the cows. 

Then I slipped and fell, and the cows panicked. And the people came 
running. 

Then when they saw me, they said, “Thief!” And they yelled. 

Then I said to them, “I am not a thief! Iam a man who lost the road, and 
I fell, and the cows panicked." 

They said, "No way! You are indeed a thief?” I said, "Since I was born, I have 
never stolen!" 

They said, "You are indeed a thief, so look forward to your disgrace!" Then 
Isaw them intending (to move) against me. I cocked my rifle, and I swore, 
"If any of you come near me, I will shoot him, unless you want to give me 
safe passage. I will swear to you that I am not a thief. 

Iam a well-to-do person, and I don't eat forbidden [e.g., stolen] food!” 
Then, since they were afraid, they gave me safe passage. And I came to 
them, and they questioned me. 

Then a man came and recognized me, and he said to them, "This (guy) 
doesn't steal" And I spent the night with them, and they treated me 
with respect. Then in the morning, I returned to my settlement. And it 
is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 48 (= J36, but a variant version; translated from Jahn 1902, 
pp. 7-14): The Ruler's Daughter 


hokam ba-rhabet haris ba-tet, wa-niika mans ba-jigen wa-gaganot. 
wa-matot tet, wa-$xawlil. wa-siham garit. 

attoli hokam wa-habrah azáwm yaghim hagg, wa-habrdtah wa-hagarit bark 
hasan. amir hisan hdybas, "tftekon la! amasrawfkan hantkan, w-abáyr da- 
hamoh hantkan. wa-gamat man gamat, mordona séra’ yankékan bo-táywi 
wa-xadori.” 

his nahor d-agamat k-sobah, nüka séra’, wa-Sáh zənbil d-tdywi wa-xadori. 
wa-sak man naxali hasan, wa-hakfud lah kayd. w-asáwb azanbil w-amur 
hisan, “harban!” wa-hé sxawlul bark azanbil. 

harbot hagarit, attoli hassótoh tokáyl. toli amarüt h-abalsts, "alháyki lay!” 
wa-lhakot lis, wa-harbatoh. atté kayrab xawfet, sini séra’ bark azanbil. attoli 
nüka b-askáyn w-asum akáyd. 

wa-hawoh $éra' te noxali hasan. ‘ass séra’. te nuka b-abátoh, amáwr hah 
habü, “būk hésan?” amur, “howak man dar hayr.” 

sxawlil, wa-samrus. te wika ba-xáyr, sayur te hal agáwz. amir his, 
“wazmona tis xamsdyn karš, wa-nkéy ba-habrit da-hokam.” amerüt, “yéye.” 
sirüt te ankot hal habrit da-hokam. amarüt his, “höh hadáts, wa-het al 
tandkay la! saromah hams tankéy. Say habráyti, thom (t)snés.” amarit his, 
“géhamah ankayta tis k-sobah.” 

his k-sobah, strut tawése. te ankdts, wa-wkabut bark abáyt, amarhabet bis 
wa-hansafut his. w-amarit his, “habrats ho?" amarit, "habráyti xasabk tis 
h-sawk. saláybi lay wa-hoh sirtta sakáyta tis.” 

fiküt agáwz wa-sirüt tawoli $éra". amarüt hah, “agaganot bars b-abáyt." 
sayür asséra’ te nüka hanis. $xawlül. 

toli agaganot Gzamut tases, wa-mandys séra’ man háydas. amir his, 


"2294 


Sxáwweli!" wa-sxawallit, wa-játoryam he wo-se. 


hisan haybas, "tftekan: The Arabic and Roman manuscripts have his ‘to her’, 
but 2fp tftekan ‘(do not) go out’. The audio has hisan ‘to them’, but 2fs tfteki 
‘(do not) go out. 

amasrdwfkan hanikan ... hanikan: For these three words, which each have 
the expected 2fp suffix -kan ‘your’ in the Arabic manuscript, Ali mista- 
kenly read 3fp -san on the audio. The Roman manuscript has -san for each, 
with -kan in brackets in the margins. 
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Translation of Text 48 


A ruler in a town married a woman, and he had with her a boy and a girl. 
And the woman died, and they stayed. And they had a servant-girl. 

Then the ruler and his son decided to go on the Hajj, and his daughter and 
the servant-girl (remained) inside the castle. Her father said to her, “Don't 
go out! Your supplies are by you, and the water well is by you. And every 
week [or: Friday] I'll instruct the judge to bring you meat and produce.” 
Then on Friday morning, the judge came, and he had a basket of meat 
and produce. And he called out from below the castle, and they let down 
a rope to him. And he tied on the basket and said to them, “Pull up!” And 
he was sitting in the basket. 

The servant-girl pulled up, and she found it heavy. Then she said to her 
mistress, “Help me!” And she helped her, and they pulled up. Then when 
he got near the window, they saw the judge in the basket. Then they 
brought a knife and cut the rope. 

And the judge fell to the bottom of [lit. to below] the castle (wall). The 
judge got up. Then when he got to his house, the people said to him, 
“What’s with you?” He said, "I fell off of a donkey.” 

They stayed, and he fell ill. Then when he got better, he went to an old 
woman. He said to her, “I'll give you fifty dollars, and bring me the ruler's 
daughter" She said, “Ok.” 

She went and [lit. until] she came to the ruler's daughter. She said to her, 
"I am your aunt, and you don't come to (see) me. Now I want you to come 
to me. I have a daughter, she wants to see you." She said to her, "Tomorrow 
I'll come to you in the morning." 

Then in the morning, she went to her. When she came to her and entered 
the house, she welcomed her and laid out (a rug) for her. And she said to 
her, “Where is your daughter?" She said, "My daughter, I sent her to the 
market. Wait for me, and I'll go call her.” 

The old woman left and went to the judge. She said to him, “The girl is 
already in the house.” The judge went and came to her. He sat down. 
Then the girl decided to get up, and the judge grabbed her by her hand. 
He said to her, “Sit down!” And she sat down, and he and she talked. 


xadori: The manuscripts have xadori, but the audio has xadaro (or possibly 
xadara), perhaps reflecting Arabic xudara ‘greens’. In line 3, the word on 
the audio sounds more like xadarwi. 
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attoli agáwz ftkut manhém. gatri šīs handfs. w-amarut hah, “his-taw! 
walakan man dar asalot d-adahr.” wagbot adáhr. ankot hah ba-hamoh w- 
amoarüt hah, “watosi. nahom nasoli.” watosi, wa-sallut abaráyk wa-ltamatah 
bah Lawághah. w-amlot bah fatx. wa-sirüt h-abáts. te ankot hasan, fthot līs 
hagarats, wa-wkabut. wa-sakktoh abob wa-sxawallatoh. 

wa-sséra’ Samrus man fatx. Sxabirah habü. amáwr, “man hēśən fatx?” 
amur, ‘gark man dar bo'áyr." 

wa-samrus. te wika ba-xáyr, sayür guma kanydwn, amir hiham, “gamém 
háyni man amkohi harrdwkat da-tamboku wa-réga ad-kahwet.” wa-gámam 
hah akanydwn, wa-nákam biham tawálhe, wa-salliham. te ba-halláy sayür 
btham te anxali hasan da-hokam wa-darrayham al-hasan dar ma dar. 
wa-radd h-abátah wa-ktüb warkat wa-xxosáwb bis tawoli hokam ba-hagg. 
wasalot awarkat al-hal adáwlot. sxargis wa-küsa barkis, "habrátk kahbet, 
w-abatk makhoyat.” 

amur ah-hobráh, “gahom wa-shot agatk, w-ankéy b-adéras bark lawkat.” 
gahem te nüka hal agatah. amür his, “halay! gadéwwan!” 

wa-harbays sah dar forháyn, wa-sayur bis. te ba-hallay nákam noxali 
harom, wa-sxawlil. wa-hfür agigen, yahom yosháts wa-yadfans wa-yaslel 
adoras bark lawkat tawoli háybah. 

his da-yahawfar, yahayw Qáyrah bath, wa-se tanugaf man dayrah abáth 
alhan wika dar admatah. attoli gaysan mans w-al garub assabeb da-latgas 
la. 


watosi: Both occurrences of wato$si in this line reflect T2-Stem forms of the 
root ws’. The first use of this word is the ms imperative. The Arabic manu- 
script has (5: 5», and on the audio Ali first read watogi, then corrected 
himself to watósa. The second use of this word is the 3ms perfect. Again 
the Arabic manuscript has | £i $s, and on the audio Ali read just wotosi. 
The historically correct form for both the ms imperative and 3ms perfect 
is watosa (< * watosa?), following the pattern of other III-Guttural verbs 
(see § 7.2.9), and this is the form given in ML (s.v. ws’). The form watosi 
(for both the ms imperative and 3ms perfect) is analogical with III-w/y 
verbs, and reflects the general falling together of III? and III-w/y verbs (as 
well as * and w in other root positions). 

dar ma dar: This is an Arabic phrase. 

adáwlat: This word (dáwlat < Arabic dawlat) is used in Jahn's version of 
the story. Elsewhere, Ali's Omani Mehri version normally uses hokam. 
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Then the old woman left them. He spoke with her by herself. And she 
said to him, “Ok! But after the afternoon prayers." The afternoon came. 
She brought him water and said to him, “Make your ablutions. Let's pray.” 
He made his ablutions, and she took the pitcher and smacked him with 
it on his face. And she gave [lit. nade] him a head-wound. And she went 
to her house. Then when she got to the castle, her servant-girl opened up 
for her, and she went in. And they shut the door and stayed. 

And the judge fell ill from the head-wound. The people questioned him. 
They said, "What is the head-wound from?" He said, "I fell off of a camel." 
And he was ill. Then when he got better, he went (and) he gathered 
(some) children, and he said to them, "Collect for me from the coffee- 
houses cigarette [lit. tobacco] butts and coffee-grounds.” And the children 
collected for him, and they brought them to him, and he took them. Then 
atnight he brought them to below the castle of the ruler, and spread them 
all around the castle. 

And he went back to his house and wrote a note and sent it to the ruler 
on the Hajj. The note reached the ruler. He read it and found in it, "Your 
daughter is a whore, and your house is a coffee-house.” 

He said to his son, “Go and kill your sister, and bring me her blood in a 
bottle.” He went until he came to his sister. He said to her, "Let's go!” 

And he lifted her onto a horse, and he went away with her. Then at night 
they came to some trees, and they stayed. And the boy dug, intending to 
kill her and bury her and take her blood in a bottle to his father. 

When he was digging, dirt would fall on him, and she would brush the dirt 
off of him, all that was on his back. Then he had compassion for her, and 
he didn't know the reason for killing her. 


mokhoyot: On the audio, Ali mistakenly read kahwet (2s 53) instead of 
makhoyat (<2. «3). Both words can mean 'coffee-house' See also the first 
comment to line 27. 

haláy: The Arabic manuscript has haldy gadéwwan, but on the audio Ali 
read first haláy gadéwwan, but then haláy aw gadéwwan, adding aw ‘or’. 
In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone put gadéwwan in parentheses. So 
it seems that the two are synonymous here. The word haldy is otherwise 
unattested in Mehri. 
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CHAPTER 14 


attoli o$$ wa-wbud sar, wa-shatáyh wa-kalub adora bark aláwkot. walakan 
adora! xawr. wa-basut asoba’ d-agatah. te hamloh alawkat man adora? 
0-asoba’ d-agatah, wa-sall aláwkot wa-gahem. wa-tarhdys halakamah l- 
awdgah d-abéli. wa-káwla his baráyk ad-moh. tokyet mánah, w-aboki 
asályet mánah. 

his nahori trayt, ankays hobre da-hokam man arhabet agarhit, wa-sollis 

te nüka bis hal háybah wa-hamah. amárhobam bis. amur hiham, “hom 
al-héras bis.” wa-hàrüs bts wa-$xawlül, wa-nkot manah ba-satdyt kanydwn. 
attoli azüm yaghom hagg. amür his, “höh gahmona hagg." amarit hah, 
“hoh suk.” amur, “his-taw!” 

w-awálmam asfer. atté nahor da-yahdym yaghim, nakam bu hal háyboh. 
amur h-asker, “kadémam (kaddim )!”” wa-83h gür wazir. amür hah, “kadém 
(kaddom ) k-asker!” 

w-akáflot wa-harmet wa-habánse stham, wa-hé watxáwr. amur hiham, 
“alhakona tikam.” 

wa-sayawr. atté bórham ba-horam, tawoh hagür hal tet. amir his, “azami 
hanáfs, walé shatona tat man habdnse!” amarüt hah, "shátah!" wa-shotáyh 
wa-dfonáh. wa-sayáwr te lelat toni. 

amur his, "tháymi tozámi? walé shatona attoni man habédnse!” amorüt hah, 
“shatah!” wa-shatáyh wa-dfanáh. wa-sayáwr te lelat da-ssolat. 

amur his, "tháymi tazdmi? walé shatona $olot man habanse!” amarit hah, 
“shatah!” wa-shatáyh wa-dfanáh. wa-sayáwr atté nahor d-arbdyt. amir his, 
"tháymi tazdmi? walé shatona tis!” 

amarut hah, “tarah te habu yasákfam." wa-sayur Sawkuf, wa-sé sxawallut 
badeh. te Sawküf, sallut xalawkhe wa-haslabhe, wa-rkabot dar farhaynah 
wa-barot. 

his 'o$$ ba-halláy, l-ad küsa ahad lā. wa-sé strut l-akataras atté wasalot 
hagg. wakabut hal tat bal kahwet, w-amlot hanáfs gayg. amarüt h- 
amakhoyi, “hom l-axdém hanik.” xadamut haneh bark makhoyat. 


bu: The Arabic manuscript and audio have habu, but the Roman manu- 
script has bu, and the initial Aa- was later crossed out on the Arabic manu- 
script. 

kademam (kaddim ): Though the manuscripts have the Ga-Stem mp impe- 
rative kademam, on the audio Ali read the T2-Stem mp imperative kaddim 
(< *katdim). 

kadem (kaddom ): Though the manuscripts have the Ga-Stem ms impera- 
tive kadem, on the audio Ali read the T2-Stem ms imperative kaddom (« 
*katdom) 
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Then he got up and shot a gazelle, and he killed it and put the blood into 
the bottle. But the blood was a small amount. And he pricked his sister's 
fingers. Then he filled the bottle with the blood from his sister's fingers, 
and he took the bottle and left. He left her there in God's care. And he left 
for hera pitcher of water. She drank from it, and the remainder she prayed 
with. 

When she was there two days, the son of the ruler of another town came 
to her, and he took her and [lit. until] brought her to his father and his 
mother. They welcomed her. He said to them, “I want to marry her" And 
he married her and stayed, and she had with him three children. 

Then he decided to go on the Hajj. He said to her, "I will go on the Hajj." 
She said to him, “I am (going) with you." He said, “Fine!” 

And they prepared the trip. Then on the day that they intended to go, 
people came to his father. He said to the soldiers, “Go ahead!” And he had 
aslave vizier. He said to him, “Go ahead with the soldiers!” 

And the caravan, the woman, and her sons were with them, and he was 
delayed. He said to them, “I'll catch up to you.” 

And they left. Then when they were on the road, the slave came at night 
to the woman. He said to her, “Give yourself to me, or else I will kill one of 
your sons!” She said to him, “Kill him!” And he killed him and buried him. 
And they went on until the second night. 

He said to her, “Do you want to give me? Or else I will kill the second of 
your sons!” She said to him, “Kill him!” And he killed him and buried him. 
And they went on until the third night. 

He said to her, “Do you want to give me? Or else I will kill the third of your 
sons!” She said to him, “Kill him!” And he killed him and buried him. And 
they went on until the fourth day. He said to her, “Do you want to give me? 
Or else I will kill you!” 

She said to him, “Wait [lit. allow] until the people go to sleep.’ And he went 
to bed, and she stayed behind [lit. after him]. Then when he went to sleep, 
she took his clothes and his weapons, and mounted his horse and left. 
When he got up in the night, he didn’t find anyone at all. And she went 
on her way until she reached the Hajj. She went in to certain coffee-house 
owner, and she pretended she was a man. She said to the coffee-man, “I 
want to work with you.” She worked with him in the coffee-house. 


bal kahwet: The manuscripts have bal kohwet, but the audio has bal mak- 
hoyat. See also the comment on makhoyat in line 14. 

amakhoyi: The Arabic manuscript and audio have amakhoyi, but the 
Roman manuscript has amkdhwi. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wo-nüka agáygas wa-hagáwrah wa-háybas w-agas wa-sséra’, wə- 
Sanyétham. wa-nákam bark amkahoyot, wa-garbatham. wa-hdybas al 
yagorab agaygas la, w-agaygas al yagorab haybas la. attoli amarit ha-bal 
amkahoyat, “hom l-azém hàbü əlyēk.” amür his, “his-taw!” 

azmatham, w-amlot hiham a'i$e. w-atésyam, wo-nkátham ba-kahwet. wə- 
ktéhawyam, wa-sxawlil man dar akahwet. amarüt hiham, "háyyo btkam! 
walakan nahom nagásru, wa-kal tat yank& ba-kawtet." amáwr, “his-taw!” 
kalit haybas te ttamum. wo-kolüt séra’ te ttamüm. wa-kolüt agas te ttamüm. 
wa-kalut agdygas te ttamüm. wa-kalut hagáwrah te ttamüm. wo-kelüt 

bal amkahoyat te ttamum. attoli amáwr his, “hanuk!” amarut, “höh ar 
kannawn, walakan hámak ..." 

amawr his, “kalét lin ba-kawtet da-hamak bis.” amarüt, “hamak habü ..." 
wa-nkot ba-kawtet da-kayos da-kawtet dimah. amorüt hiham, “deh agaygi, 
wa-d&h hagawrah, wa-déh háybi, wa-déh agay. wa-déh séra’ domah d-aymal 
akasset dimah.” 

‘ass saltan w-amosi bis, wa-‘ass agas w-amosi bis. wa-kóssom haroh 
0a-sséra’. w-agáygos kass haroh da-hagáwrah. 

wa-gahémam sé wa-háybos w-agas w-ajáyges te nákam b-arhobet da- 
haybas. sxawlil sanet, wa-gahemom sé w-agaygas h-arhabet 0-agaygas. 
wa-sxawlil. wa-tammot. 


ktéhawyam: This form, which Ali read on the audio, is a bit strange. For the 
root is khw, we do not expect both w and y. From the 3ms perfect T2-Stem 
katho’, we might expect 3mp kathiw (like a strong T2-Stem), or aktéhyam 
(like a III-y T2-Stem). The manuscripts suggest that the intended form was 
wa-ktéhwam, which would pattern with the latter, but with III-w in place 
of III-y. In Yemeni Arabic (and presumably also Dhofari), the verb tigahwa 
is quadriliteral (root ghwy), so there must be some interference here. The 
fact that the 3ms perfect ends in o’ rather than -0/, as is typical for III-w/y, 
roots is striking. See also § 6.5.4, n. 72. 

nagásru: ML (s.v. gsrw) lists 3ms perfect agsaro and 3ms subjunctive yag- 
saro. For a Q-Stem, however, we expect agasro' and yagásru (< *yagásraw). 
Indeed, the audio confirms the 1cp subjunctive nagásru here and 3ms per- 
fect agasro' in 85:15. 

b-arhabet: The preposition b- is unexpected here, but is present in the 
manuscripts and on the audio. It is likely an error. 
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And her husband came, and his slave, her father, her brother, and the 
judge, and she saw them. And they came into the coffee-house, and 
she recognized them. But her father didn't know her husband, and her 
husband didn't know her father. Then she said to the coffee-house owner, 
"I want to invite those men." He said to her, “Fine!” 

She invited them, and she made dinner for them. They ate dinner, and 
she brought them coffee. And they drank coffee, and they stayed after the 
coffee. She said to them, "Welcome to you! But we should spend the night, 
and each one should offer [lit. bring] a story" They said, “Fine!” 

Her father told (a story) until he finished. And the judge told (a story) 
until he finished. And her brother told (a story) until he finished. And her 
husband told (a story) until he finished. And his slave told (a story) until 
he finished. And the coffee-house owner told (a story) until he finished. 
Then they said to her, “It’s with you!” She said, “I am only a child, but I 
have heard ..." 

They said to her, "Tell us a story that you have heard." She said, “I have 
heard people ..." And she offered a story that was exactly like this story. 
She said to them, "This is my husband, and this is his slave, and this is my 
father, and this is my brother, and this is the judge, the one who made this 
story.” 

The Sultan got up and kissed her, and her brother got up and kissed her. 
And they cut off the judge’s head. And her husband cut off the head of his 
slave. 

And she, her father, her brother, and her husband went until they came 
to her father’s town. They stayed a year, and she and her husband went to 
her husband's town. And they stayed. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 49 (no J): The Angry Old Woman 


xatarat agáwz, wa-sts woz bark $áyga. attoli nuka mawse kowáy wa-xxalul 
asdyga. 

attoli amarüt agáwz hoz, “nahom nakfed bark abdyr.” amarüt hoz, “hom la." 
amarut agáwz, “ham al tháymi la, strita tawoli akassab yasháts." amarit 
hoz, "xáybon, syeri!" 

toli strut agáwz te ankot hal akassab. amaritt hah, "syer tawoli hozi 
wa-sháts!" 

attoli bagdis akassab. amür, “al höh strona là bark amawse dimah.” amorüt 
agáws, “ham al het sirona lā, strita tawoli haddod yotber askawnatke.” 
amur his, "xáybon, syeri!" 

sirut agáwz tawoli haddod. amarit hah, “syer tawoli akassab wa-tber 
askáwnathe!" amur haddéd, “hom là." wa-bagdis. 

toli amarüt, "sirita tawoli hamoh w-amrita hah yaksam Siwotak.” amir, 
"xáybon, syeri!" 

strut te nakot hamoh. amorut, *akofi wa-ksam Siwot ad-haddod!” amur his 
hamoh, “hom la. akefi" wa-bagdis. 

amorüt, “ham al thom Ia, sirita tawoli ab'áyr yattdkkak.” amür his, "akefi!" 
wa-sirut agáwz te wasalot hal ab'áyr. amarüt hah, "akofi w-attókk hamoh 
dek!” amür his, “höh da-hdbrak w-al akáwder al-ttákk zoyad la bark amawsé 
dimah.” wa-bagdis. 

amarut agawz, "xáybon, strita tawoli akáyd yaltáyw al-agdtyak te yawtágk." 
amur his, “akefi!” 

wa-sirut tawoli akáyd w-amarut hah, “akofi tawoli ab'áyr wa-ltáyw əl- 
agdatyah wa-wtagah!” 

amur his, “akefi! al hoh strona la.” amarut, *xáybon, sirita tawoli arkáyb 
taksak.” amür, "xáybon, syeri!" 

wa-sirut te ankot hal arkáyb. amarüt his, "akefi tawoli akáyd wo-kasah!" 
amorüt arkayb, “hom la. syéri!” 

amarut agawz, “xdyban, sirita tawoli sanndwrat (t)tehs.” amarut, “xdyban, 
akefi!” w-akafyet agáwz tawoli sanndwrat. 


akassab: The word kassab ‘butcher’ (< Arabic qassab) is missing from ML. 
yeltáyw: In ML (s.v. wy), the T1-Stem /dtwi is defined only as ‘get bent, 
bend’. The Jibbali cognate lútbi is given the additional definition ‘turn a 
corner; hang around’ (JL, s.v. lwy). In the first Roman manuscript, John- 
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Translation of Text 49 


Once there was an old woman, and she had a goat in a shelter. Then a 
strong rain came and caused the shelter to leak. 

Then the old woman said to the goat, "Let's go down into the well" The 
goat said, “I don't want to." 

The old woman said, “If you don't want to, I'll go to the butcher so he can 
kill you.” The goat said, “Fine, go!” 

Then the old woman went until she came to the butcher. She said to him, 
*Go to my goat and slaughter it!" 

Then the butcher chased her away. He said, "I won't go in this rain.” The 
old woman said, “If you won't go, I'll go to the blacksmith so he can break 
your knives.” He said to her, “Fine, go!” 

The old woman went to the blacksmith. She said to him, “Go to the 
butcher and break his knives!” The blacksmith said, “I don't want to" And 
he chased her away. 

Then she said, "Tl go to the water and tell it to put out your fire.” He said, 
"Fine, go!” 

She went until she came to the water. She said, “Go and put out the 
blacksmith's fire!” The water said to her, “I don't want to. Go away!” And it 
chased her away. 

She said, "If you don't want to, l'll go to the camel so he can drink you up.” 
He said, "Go away!" 

And the old woman went until she got to the camel. She said to him, “Go 
and drink up that water!" He said to her, "I am cold and I can't drink any 
more in this rain.” And he chased her away. 

The old woman said, “Fine, I'll go to the rope so it can wrap itself around 
your neck until it kills you.” He said to her, “Go away!" 

And she went to the rope and said to it, “Go to the camel and wrap yourself 
around its neck and kill him!" 

It said to her, “Go away! I won't go.’ She said, “Fine, I'll go to the mouse to 
chew through you.” It said, “Fine, go!" 

And she wentuntil she came to the mouse. She said to her, "Go to the rope 
and chew through it!" The mouse said, “I don't want to. Go!” 

The old woman said, “Fine, I'll go to the cat so she can eat you.” She said, 
"Fine, go away!" And the old woman went to the cat. 


stone added the gloss ‘be wrapped around’, and in the second he added 
the gloss ‘wrap o.s. around’. 


588 CHAPTER 14 


16 te wasalot, amarüt his, "akefi tawoli arkáyb wa-ttyas! arkáyb xazut man 
taks@ akáyd, w-akáyd xazoh man yawtéeg ab'áyr, w-ab'áyr xozoh man 
yattakk hamoh, 

17 wa-hamoh xazoh man yaksam stwot da-hadddd, wa-haddod xozoh man 
yetber askáwnet d-akassab, 

18  w-akessáb xazoh mon yashot hozi, wa-hozi xazut man takfed bark abáyr." 

19 attolisirüt sannawrat tawoli arkáyb. toli arkáyb, his Sanyot sannawrat, 
abarkat tawoli akáyd. w-akáyd abárka tawoli ab'áyr, w-ab'áyr abárka 
tawoli hamoh, wa-hamoh abárka tawoli $twot da-haddod, wa-haddod 
abárka tawoli akassab, 

20  w-akessaáb abárka tawoli höz, wa-hoz abarkat bark abáyr. wa-kal tat dymal 
b-aümor d-agáwz. wa-tammot. 
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Then when she arrived, she said to her, “Go to the mouse and eat it! The 
mouse refused to chew through the rope, and the rope refused to kill the 
camel, and the camel refused to drink up the water, 

and the water refused to put out the blacksmith's fire, and the blacksmith 
refused to break the butcher's knives, 

and the butcher refused to kill my goat, and my goat refused to go down 
into the well." 

Then the cat went to the mouse. Then the mouse, when it saw the cat, ran 
to the rope. And the rope ran to the camel, and the camel ran to the water, 
and the water ran to the blacksmith's fire, and the blacksmith ran to the 
butcher, 

and the butcher ran to the goat, and the goat ran into the well. And 
everyone did according to the command of the old woman. And it is 
finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 50 (no J): The Seven Brothers 


xatarat gayg, wa-83h habanhe yoabáyt, walakan hambardwtan sobar 
yentáwhon. wa-háybham yahdmham yakam asdaka@. 

te nahor tayt, sayür haybham wa-nitka ba-yabáyt dérob, w-āşbīhəm faxra. 
w-amür htham, “mon mankém yakawdar yatber alyomah?” 

agárbam tat bad tat, walakan al kadáwr Ia. attoli natrtham wa-wazmtham 
kal tat darb, w-amur hiham, “kal tat yatber adárbah." kal tat tabur adárbah 
man gayr tb. 

attoli amur hiham háybham, "hamzm, à habanye! fanohan, his hem faxra, 
al kadárkam liham là. wa-saromah, his hem kal tat wahsth, wákam sihol. 
saromah, à habénye, akam fáxra, w-al ahad yakawdar likam la!" 

toli fhemam hambarawtan, wa-wákam asdaka’, wa-wkot háydham tayt. 
wa-gardwb ad-hém axáyr hiham yakam asdaka@. wa-tammot. 


derob: The Roman manuscript has the near-synonym xatdwrak in paren- 
theses after dérob. 

w-üsbiham: The Roman manuscript has instead wa-rsaniham, which 
means the same thing. 

yakáwder: In the Roman manuscript, the relative pronoun ð- was added 
in parentheses in the margin. 

Qarb: The Roman manuscript has xotrak in place of darb. 

téb: The noun tēb ‘trouble’ is not in ML (s.v. t'b), though other forms of the 
root are listed. Cf. also Jibbali ta ‘trouble’ (JL, s.v. t'b). 
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Translation of Text 50 


1 Once there was a man, and he had seven sons, but the boys would always 
fight. And their father wanted them to be friends. 

2 Then one day, their father went and brought seven sticks, and he tied 
them together. And he said to them, “Which [lit. who] of you can break 
these?" 

3  Theytried, one after the other [lit. one after one], but they couldn't. Then 
he untied them and gave them each a stick, and he said to them, *Each 
one should break his stick" Each one broke his stick without trouble. 

4 Then their father said to them, "Listen, my sons! Before, when they were 
together, you couldn't manage them. And now, when they were each 
alone, they were easy. Now, my sons, be together, and no one will manage 
against you!” 

5 Then the boys understood, and they became friends, and their hands 
[lit. hand] became one. And they knew that it was better for them to be 
friends. And it is finished. 
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Text 52 (no J): The Reluctant Reciter 


A: "lawb tomar het dak háybok yomor." 

B: "lawb, háybi axáyr mandy yomar.” 

A: 'amer moh! hagfalan!” 

B: “höh ar akiran l-amer, walakan akárdi tfatk la." 
A: "xáybon, amer al-xàrxáwr!" 


au fw Nb c 


B: “höh al omar axáyr mank la. hàm ar thamki, l-amaroh. agardy ba-xak. 
wa-hoh tabona tik.” 

7 . A:"wa-koh da-gardabk ti ömər?” 

8  B:"wa-ya-hol, tomar wa-thosáwloh." 

9 A: “mon amur hük da-hoh omar?” 

10 B: “habu amáwr háyni, wa-hoh ber hámak tik nahor tayt tomar.” 
11 A: ‘mayt hámak ti d-omar?” 

12 B: “yamsth man hayüm kal.” 

13 A: dakal höh la." 

14 B: “wa-ya lawb! het xatárkam al agorab akárdok la?” 

15 A: “xdyban. adi al omar là ar yamsih, his hoh wahsáy." 

16 B: "hetar thasáwlah, walakan thom tamer la." 

17 A: “adah al ahad yomar háyni ohosáwloh lā ar het. thom tamdéhi." 
18 B: "hohal hom amdéhk la. ar man asótki." 


1 tomar: This verb normally means ‘say’, but it can also have the sense of 
‘recite or sing (a poem)’. Cf. also text 84. 

8  thasdwlah: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘you do 
well, a meaning not listed in ML (s.v. s/h). The meaning ‘do well’ is listed, 
however, in JL (s.v. sth) for the Jibbali cognate eslah. On the G-Stem sulah, 
which has a similar meaning, see the comment to text 42:11. 

14  xetárkam: See the comment to text 45:16. 
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auf WwW MN dc 


Translation of Text 52 


A: "Truly, you sing just as your father sings." 

B: “No, my father sings better than me.” 

A: *Please sing! Cheer us up!" 

B:^I would indeed like to sing, but my voice won't come out." 

A: “Fine, sing slowly!” 

B: “I don't sing better than you. If you really want us both to (sing), let's 
both sing. The words are in your mouth. And I will follow you." 

A: "Why do you know I (can) sing?" 

B: “Indeed, you sing and you do (it) well." 

A: “Who told you that I sing?" 

B: “People told me, and I heard you one day singing." 

A: "When did you hear me singing?" 

B: "Yesterday of all days." 

A: “That wasn't me.” 

B: "Yes it was! Do you think I don't know your voice?" 

A: “Fine. I have never sung except yesterday, when I was alone.” 

B: "You do (it) well indeed, but you don't want to sing.” 

A: “No one ever has told me that I do (it) well except you. You want to 
flatter me.” 

B: “I don't want to flatter you. It's only the truth." 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 53 (no J): A Visit to St. Paul's 


sayórk anhor d-agamat da-garut am-báwmoh, ahom al-sn& mokon tat 
hámak hàbü kal (da-)nüka. yomar makon magrayb ba-lándon. 
wa-sayórk, wa-Sáy amawse. te wasdlak amkon, kask makon da-l-ad Sah 
sowáyl la. 

wakábk wa-kdsk habü da-yrassáys man kétarham. wa-wakabk. toli hom 
Larfá agawf al-sné’. 

sayórk te nákak hal gayg, wa-sxabark tah man horam. toli amür háyni, 
"azémi Salangi troh, wa-kalona tik tarfa’.” wazámk tah wa-ráfak. 

te wasalak, galékak xotar. attoli hayárk wa-kafadk. 

w-adi da-ttaldyk tis, walakan Say amawse wa-habur, w-al habtak la barkis, 
wakona fakh as-sét. 

wa-ftakk wa-raddak h-abáyti. wa-tammot. 


(da-)nika: It is not clear what form was intended here. The Arabic manu- 
script has &,3, which is a mistake. If we assume that n was missing by 
accident in the spelling, which seems likely, then this could represent 
da-yanoka (though Ali most often indicated the y in such forms in his spel- 
ling) or do-nüka. Alternatively, if Ali accidentally wrote ð in place of n, 
then this would represent just nuka. The Roman manuscript has da-nika. 
Ali stumbled on the audio, and seems to have settled on nitka. 

da-l-ad: The manuscripts have da-l-ad, but the audio has just d-al. 
da-yrassdys: The form yarassdys is the 3mp imperfect of the T1-Stem ráttos. 
ML (s.v. rss) gives a 3mp imperfect yartasdys, which is either a regularized 
variant or a mistake. As discussed at the end of § 6.5.1, a dental or sibilant 
second root consonant is subject to assimilation in the Ti-Stem perfect, 
just as in the T2-Stem perfect and subjunctive (all of which have the 
underlying pattern (C)aCtaCuC). 

hayórk: According to ML (s.v. hyr), the verb hayur means something like 
‘got dizzy from a height’ In Ali's own English version of this story, which 
is not an exact translation of his Mehri version, he wrote ‘I nearly falling 
myself’ [sic]; Johnstone later crossed out ‘falling myself’ and replaced 
it with the more grammatical ‘fell. Miranda Morris (p.c.) has recorded 
Bathari hayor and Hobyot héyar, both with the meaning ‘be(come) dizzy 
on heights’. 
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Translation of Text 53 


1  Iwentlast Friday from here, wanting to see a certain place that I heard 
everyone comes to. They say it is a famous place in London. 

2  AndI went, and I had rain. Then when I got to the place, I found (it was) 
a place that has no equal. 

3  Iwentinand found the people pressed together from their great number. 
And I went it. Then I wanted to climb upstairs to see. 

4  Iwentuntil I came to a man, and I asked him the way. Then he said to 
me, "Give me two shillings, and I will let you climb up." I gave him and I 
climbed up. 

5 Then when] got there, I looked down. Then I got dizzy and I went down. 

6  AndIstill regret it, but it was rainy and cold, and (so) I didn't stay long in 
it (the church), maybe half an hour. 

7 Andi left and returned to my house. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 54 (no J): A Grave Encounter 


b-akan, ham tat mot yandysah wa-yalhaykah bu mekan, gayug wa-yanit. 
wa-haynit tabákyan wa-tand‘yan tah. wa-mat ber kabáwr, yasháyt bér walé 
rawn, walé bakar yanhayr lah. 

wa-haynit tawákan dar akobor. wa-mat gazot hayáwm, yasgis habü kal 
ahad al-sékanah. wa-man tawr ahad yahatum dar akobor, hàmáh walé 
agatah walé agah. 

xatarat d-aghom, hom tawoli sékani. te kaláyni nákak a$áyga, w-al kask 
ahad la. 

habu ber sdllam bark hawodi. wa-hasask. 

wa-kásk asfutan da-habu, wa-tábak b-asfutan da-habu bark hawodi 
aw-ms@’. 

wa-bárk hawodi dókamah makabret. wa-saff anhor dskamah da-mot gayg, 
wa-da-kabdwrah. 

wa-sayórk. wa-bér gazot hayáwm. te nákak hal amkabret, wa-hoh da-yassak. 
yamaram hàbü akayoy yakawn hal amkabret. 

wa-saff tet da-hatamut dar akobar 0-agas. toli Sinak hawrit dar akobar, 
walakan ahügos sakáft. 

toli Sinak tis htarkot, toli xábtak amandáwki. wa-sayark karáyb l-akobor. 
hármi tanoka hal akobar. 


yandysah: This is the 3mp imperfect of the verb nas (root n'$), with a 3ms 


object attached. It is not the imperfect of nasoh (root n$w/y), whose 3ms 
imperfect is yandys. The 3mp form yandys (< yan‘ays) follows the pattern 
of other II-Guttural G-Stems (cf. yalháykah in this line, and see further in 
§ 7.2.6). 

yelháykah: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘come’. 
Elsewhere, the verb fahak with a direct object means ‘catch up with, 
overtake’ (e.g., 35:11), and with /- it means ‘help’ (e.g., 48:1). I have suggested 
'follow' in place of 'come' since it is closer to the basic meaning 'catch up 
with’. 

taná'yan: This is the G-Stem 3fp imperfect of the root nw. It has the same 
pattern as the tabdkyan just before it. ML (s.v. nw) has the 3ms perfect 
naywü, but this is surely an error. See further in the comment to text 75:22. 
yasgts: The manuscripts and audio all have yasgis here. ML (p. lxi, n. 1) 
gives 3ms imperfect yas(a)gus as a variant of the more regular-looking 
yasawgus. The form yasgis was also produced by informants. See also text 
31:6 and $ 7.2.3. 
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Translation of Text 54 


In our country, if someone dies, they carry him on a bier and many people 
follow, men and women. 

And the women cry and mourn him. And after they bury (him), they 
slaughter camels or goats, or else they sacrifice cows for him. 

And the women stay by the grave. And when the sun goes down, the peo- 
ple go home, everyone to his (own) settlement. And sometimes someone 
spends the night by the grave, his mother or his sister or his brother. 
Once I was walking, heading towards my settlement. Then in the evening 
Icame to the shelter, but I didn't find anyone. 

The people had moved into the valley. And I looked for tracks. 

And I found the people's tracks, and I followed the people's tracks down 
into the valley. 

And in that valley was a graveyard. And it so happened that that day a 
man had died, and they had buried him. 

And I went. And the sun had already gone down. Then I came to the 
graveyard, and I was afraid. People say that spirits live [lit. are] in the 
graveyard. 

And it so happened that a woman was spending the night by the grave of 
her brother. Then I saw something black by the grave, but I thought it was 
a grave column. 

Then I saw her move, and I cocked my rifle. And I went near the grave. My 
path came by the grave. 


hasásk: This appears to be the 1cs perfect of an H-Stem (Ah )hagug, but ML 


224 


(s.v. AZZ) lists only a G-Stem /ag¢ ‘track down’. The G-Stem 1cs perfect is 
hássok. 

hawrit: Both manuscripts and the audio have hawrit. In the Roman manu- 
script, Johnstone glossed this as 's.t. black’. This is either a noun or a 
variant feminine form of the adjective howar ‘black’. ML, s.v. hwr, lists only 
the feminine hawriit, which is used in texts 15:12 and 25:9. 

ahugas: The manuscripts have the 1cs imperfect ahugas, but on the audio 
Ali read the 1cs perfect hagdsk. 
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CHAPTER 14 


attoli l-ad sinak st hátrak la. saff tet, his Sanyáti, gibut man ayasdyt. 

attoli te nákak hal akobar wa-kásk tet da-gibut. ahugas gabré taxtyinan 
háyni. 

béri hom l-awbáds. toli galakak tawoli akobar, wa-$mok tah yadin. hankárk 
da-hé ahad da-mot anhor dékamah. 

attoli hasásk attet w-amárk, “ham het masawmet, hoh gayg maslaym. 
w-asesi!” 

toli assut. wa-nákak tis wa-garábok tis. walakan adi bay ayasayt man taka’ 
ar gabré, wa-d-aktawbot háyni al-his tet ddkamah. 

attoli amark his, “saromah al ahad yahatium bawmah là. wa-gadéwwan 
tawoli sékani. wa-k-sobah tardaydi ham tháymi." 

toli strut Say, walakan hoh da-yassak mans. w-amárk his, “syéri fanway!” 
wa-hoh sayark man saris. wa-d-xdbtak amanddwki. 

bark akabi, “ham sarot walé raddüt lay, l-awbdds.” 

w-amark his, “ham het masawmet, həððáyri man (t)sari. höh da-yassak 
mans, wa-ham sars, awbadona tis.” 

attoli l-ad sarot la. wa-sayüran te wásalon sékoni. wa-hatoman. 

te k-sobah se raddut tawoli akobar, wa-hoh baykak hal sékani. wa-tammot. 


L-ad sinak Si hátrak là: This is what the manuscripts have, but on the audio 
Ali stumbled and read l-ad Sinak tis hdtrak ... tis htarkot là ‘I didn't see her 
move’ (cf. line 10). The difficulty was that he misread , & si ‘something’ as 
ves tis ‘her’. 

L-owbáds: Ali stumbled with this form (a1cs subjunctive plus 3fs object suf- 
fix) and read the imperfect a/óbdos TIl shoot her’. The Arabic manuscript 
has l-awbdds. On this use of this subjunctive, see § 7.1.10.3. 

sayüran: The Arabic manuscript has siréna (Us y~) ‘we will go; which must 
be a mistake for sayüran (©) 5.) ‘we went, which is what the audio has. 
The Roman manuscript has sirut ‘she went, which is ok, though sayuran 
fits the context better. 
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Then I didn't see anything move. It turns out the woman, when she saw 
me, she fainted from fear. 

Then I came to the grave and I found the woman passed out. I thought 
(she was) a demon (possessing a human body) creating an illusion for 
me. 

I was about to shoot her. Then I looked towards the grave, and I saw that 
it was new. I realized that someone had died that day. 

Then I roused the woman and I said, "If you are a Muslim, I am a Muslim 
man. Get up" 

Then she got up. I went up to her and I recognized her. But I still had the 
fear that she might really be a demon, and that she had taken the form of 
that woman for me. 

Then I said to her, *Now no one spends the night here. Let's go to my 
settlement. And in the morning you can go back if you want." 

Then she went with me, but I was afraid of her. And I said to her, *Go in 
front of me!” And I went behind her. And I had cocked my rifle. 

In my mind (I thought), “If she stops or turns back to me, I'll [or: I should] 
shoot her.” 

And I said to her, "If you are Muslim, be sure not to stop. I am afraid of 
you, and if you stop, I'll shoot you.” 

Then she didn't stop at all. And she went until we got to my settlement. 
And we spent the night. 

Then in the morning she went back to the grave, and Iremained with my 
settlement. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 55 (=J2): A Lecherous Man 


xatarat gayg wa-tet da-yasyawr, wa-his bórham b-aámk ad-horam. amur 
agáyg, “hom al-syér Says.” 

amorüt tet, “ham thom tsyer say, shot haybátk, wa-mgoran sirona Say!" 
amur, "daxáyli tazómi hanafs!” amarüt, “b-awdghi, 0-al-azémk hanofi.” 
yesyür agáyg, yashot haybatah. wa-his ber shat, amur, *azáómi hanafs!” 
wazméatah agatkdts. amorüt, “mat shék domah, awazmak amseégar.” 
haksawm agayg dar agatkdyt da-ttet. toli ad shel la. amur agáyg, “ham al 
tháymi tazami agabras la, kawtona al-habi.” 

amorüt tet, “ham kalótk, amrita, 'agáyg hdywal. wə-lū al he haywal la, al 
yashdytan haybatah la?" 

wa-siroh te wasaloh hab. toli kolut agáyg. amir, “höh sayárk k-falana.” 
amorüt tet, “agayg háywol Sah yabit wa-shatáys. wa-magoran yahom 
yabdéh lay. walakan syeram harman wa-sném. ad he shat haybatah, he 
yakun haywal. w-ad he al shat haybatah la, höh akin kahbet. 

walakan hoh bay si bark fita'i. ad he sayur Say, he $anyona tah, w-ad he 
badoh, al kawtona b-awásfoh la. 

wa-hoh massanyeta tah haynit. walakan fanohan syeram harman wa-snem 
haybatah!” 

sayáwr hàbü wa-küsam haybatah shatat. wa-sirüt tet wa-($ Sanyut haynit. 
woa-$áff sis arhasat. 

toli Sxabir agáyg man awásf da-ttéet. amur, “d-antafut agábros, wə- 
tahdyrat.” 

wa-haynit küsa attet bis amansob, wo-lis arhagat. 

(toli kusam) agayg badoh al-tet. wa-wbawdah agawse b-arbot fatowax. 


strona: The audio has the future sirona, though the manuscripts have the 
2ms imperfect tsyür. 

d-al-azdmk: The prefix ð- is not heard on the audio, though it appears in 
both manuscripts. 

(S)Sanyut: We expect the H-Stem 3fs perfect ssanyut, distinct from the 
G-Stem 3fs perfect sanyot (4939), though they are not distinguished in 
spelling in the Arabic script. Unfortunately, Ali stumbled a bit on the 
audio when he read this word, and his reading sounds like sanyot; perhaps 
he mistook it for the G-Stem. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone did 
transcribe sanyut here, but sanyot for the Gb-Stem in 49:19. 
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Translation of Text 55 


Once a man and woman were walking, and when they were in the middle 
of the journey, the man said to the woman, "I want to sleep [lit. go] with 
you.” 

The woman said, “If you want to sleep with me, slaughter your camel, and 
then you'll sleep with me.” 

He said, “Swear you will give yourself to me!” She said, “By my honor [lit. 
face], I will give myself to you.” 

The man went (and) slaughtered his camel. And after he had slaughtered 
(it), he said, “Give yourself to me!” 

She gave him the back of her knee. She said, “When you have finished with 
this, I will give you the other.” 

The man spent the day on the back of the woman’s knee. Then he still had 
not had enough. The man said, “If you don't give me your privates, I will 
tell the people.” 

The woman said, “If you tell, I will say, ‘The man is crazy. And if he wasn't 
crazy, he wouldn't have slaughtered his camel.” 

And the two went until they reached the people. Then the man told 
(them). He said, “I slept [lit. went] with so-and-so.” 

The woman said, “The man is crazy. He had a camel and he slaughtered 
it. And then he wanted to lie about me. But go to our road and see! If he 
slaughtered his camel, he is crazy. And if he didn't slaughter his camel, I 
am a whore. 

And I have something in my privates. If he slept with me, he will have seen 
it, and if he lied, he will not (be able to) give [lit. tell] its description. 
And I will show the women. But first go to our road and see his camel.” 
The people went and found his camel slaughtered. And the woman went 
and showed the women. And it so happened that the woman had her 
period. 

Then they asked the man for a description of the woman. He said, “She 
has plucked her privates, and she is clean [i.e., not menstruating].” 

And the women found that the woman had pubic hair and had her period. 
The man lied about the woman, and her brothers hit him four times (on 
the head). 


toli kusam: These words are missing from the audio, present in the Roman 
manuscript, and present but crossed out in the Arabic manuscript. 
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16  wae-sayür da-xassaws. al tet Sah, w-al haybatah sah. 
17 domah man hdylat da-haynit. wa-tammot kawtet. 


16 da-xassdws: This is the T2-Stem of the root xss. In ML (s.v. xss), the T2- 
Stem is given as axtasdws, following the pattern of a strong verb. But t 
assimilates to s in the T2-Stem. In the Jibbali version of this story, which 
is told nearly verbatim, Ali used the T2-Stem d-axtasés. 
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16 And the man went away having gotten his due; he had neither the woman 
nor his camel. 
17 This is about [lit. from] the cunning of women. And the story is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 56 (=J3): A Conversation 


A: "het strona géhamah, al hé la?" 

B: “hoh sirna wa-hthámk tial-habta.” 

A: "wa-koh thábta? syer gehamah wa-rded bad géhamah.” 
B: “al akawdar lā. aka? rehak." 

A: "xáybon. bark akabak, mayt tardéd lay?" 

B: “nakona tik man dar riba yum.” 

A: "het strona hágtok aw strona tanhag?” 

B: “strona hágti, walakan al bay katfof la te l-afrer.” 

A: "xáybon, b-arayak. ham al nákak ti bad géhamah la, l-ād hoh sawbona 
ttk zoyad la.” 

B: “wa-koh al sawbona ti zoyad la? 

xáyban, ham l-àd het sawbona ti la, l-ad hoh strona lā. 
wa-mgoran, ham al kask tik la, al agorab horam la." 

A: "xáybon, sawbona tik. syér wa-haddor mon thábta." 

B: "xáybon, höh strona. wa-ham ráddok w-al kask tik la, l-ād höh maséman 
tik zoyad la.” 

A: “hoh amárk hük sawbona tik, ham nákak l-awadoak." 

B: “xayban. txalafi afyat. höh sayárk." 

A: "esthol! kaleb salom man hal nákak." 

B: “haddor man tsyer wa-tkolgy!" 

A: "taktolob la. maxtalif bük là." wa-tammot. 
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Translation of Text 56 


A: "You'll go tomorrow, won't you?" 

B: “TIl go, and I think I'll be a while.” 

A: "Why will you be a while? Go tomorrow and return the day after 
tomorrow." 

B: “I can't. The place [lit. land] is far" 

A: “Ok. When do you think you will [lit. in your heart when will you] come 
back to me?" 

B: ^TIl come back to you in four days.” 

A: "Will you go for necessity [lit. your need] or will you go to have fun?" 
B: “TIl go for necessity [lit. my need], but I don't have wings to fly (with)." 
A: "Ok, as you wish. If you don't come back to me the day after tomorrow, 
I won't wait for you any longer" 

B: “Why won't you wait for me any longer? 

Ok, if you won't wait for me any longer, I won't go. 

(Because) then if I don't find you, I won't know the road (you took)." 

A: “Ok, TII wait for you. Go and be careful not to be long," 

B: “Ok, Tl go. And if I return and I don't find you, I won't trust you 
anymore." 

A: “I said to you T'll wait for you, if you come at your promised time.” 

B: “Ok, be well [lit. may health come after me]! I’m off" 

A: "Goodbye! Send greetings to wherever you get to." 

B: “Be sure not to go and leave me!" 

A: "Don't worry. I won't let you down.” And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 56A (= J7): A Betrothal and Marriage 


xatarat gayg sayur man anágd, yahom a$háyr. his wisal ashdyr, kusa gayg. 
amur, “hom al-héras hanük, hàm het mahdffak ti.” 

amur, “hoh mahaffak tik, ham wazmona ti amandáwkok." amür, “wazmona 
tik amandawki.” amür, "xáybon, syer Saréwag haynit. ham sen ftrah bik, 
maháffok tik." 

amur, “xdyban. mayt al-snék?” amir, “géhamah.” sayur agáyg tawoli haynit 
wa-gatri Sisan. 

amorüt agáwz, hame 0-tét, “nahah sin odat. nakün rthom k-hámyon, ham 
het wakona raháym sin. maffkáwtan tik.” wa-sádd he wa-haynit. 

wa-sayur tawoli agáyg, hayb da-ttét, wa-kalüt lah. wa-wazmáh 
amandawkah. wa-siroh tawoli sekan. 

woa-$at tawkolet man hal tet. wa-kafawd he w-as$háwd arhobet, hē w- 
ashádhe arhabet, tawoli Sra", wa-Samluk. wa-sitam asayáft tomar, 
wa-rafam. 

te k-sobah, nákam sékan wa-wbáwd, wa-ffarud hàráwn mon sekon. 
wa-habrik arikob, wa-sxawlil wakona sah. 

magoran nákam habu da-yagsbram aśəyáft. wa-nákam ragzit. wa-nuka bar 
hadid do-ttet da-yaxola. al ahad yaharus bart hadáydoh la. 

toli wazmáh agáyg da-hàrüs asarit koráws wa-sumah hah yahéras. wa-wkub 
adsar dékamah. wa-sxawlil Sis wakona warx. 

toli amir his, “nahom nafres tawoli hdbye.” amarüt hah, “al asyur là man hal 
hábye." toli amür háybəs, “höh hom atteti tafre$ Say." amur hah, “xdyban, 
syeram." 

amur, “əttēt xazut mon tafres.” toli nüka haybas, wa-gzüm lis. toli attet 
amaruüt, “al höh sirita là." 


Saréwag: As noted in § 6.4.3, n. 46, this form provides the only example of 
an $2-Stem imperative in all of the texts. 

hámyen: This appears to be the plural ‘our sons-in-law’, though a singular 
would fit the context a bit better. The Jibbali parallel (7:4) also seems to 
have the suffix used with plural nouns; see the comment in JLO (p. 407). 
sədd: We expect 3mp sdddam here, not 3ms sədd. 

yagóbram: According to ML (s.v. gbr), the G-Stem gabur only has the 
meaning ‘meet, come to meet, but here it must mean something like 
'contribute, give help, which is the meaning associated with the H-Stem 
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Translation of Text 56A 


Once a man went from the Najd, heading for the mountains. When he 
reached the mountains, he found a man. He said, “I want to marry into 
your family, if you will let me.” 

He said, “I will let you marry if you give me your rifle." He said, “I will give 
you my rifle." He said, "Ok, go consult the women. If they are happy with 
you, I will let you marry" 

He said, “Ok. When might I see you?" He said, "Tomorrow." The man went 
to the women and spoke with them. 

The old woman, the mother of the woman (he wanted to marry), said, 
“We have a custom. We will be nice to our sons-in-law, if you will be nice 
to us. We willlet you marry." And he and the women made an agreement. 
And he went to the man, the father of the woman, and told him. And he 
gave him the rifle. And they (the two of them) went to the settlement. 
And he took possession of the woman in marriage. And he and the 
witnesses went down to town, he and his witnesses to the town, to the 
judge, and he got legal possession. And he bought dates for the wedding 
feast, and they went back. 

Then in the morning, they came to the settlement and they fired shots, 
and they frightened the goats away from the settlement. They made the 
riding-camels kneel, and they stayed about an hour. 

Then people came contributing to the wedding-feast. And they came 
(with) songs. And the woman's unmarried cousin came. No one (else 
should) marry his cousin. 

Then the man who got married gave him ten dollars, and he permitted 
him to marry. And he consummated [lit. entered] that night. And he 
stayed with her about a month. 

Then he said to her, "Let's go home to my parents.” She said to him, “I will 
not go from my parents." Then he said to her father, "I want my wife to go 
home with me.” He said to him, “Fine, go.” 

He said, "The woman has refused to go.” Then her father came and swore 
to her. Then the woman said, *I won't go." 


hagbür. The verb in the parallel Jibbali version (7:8) is an H-Stem. It is 


conceivable that Ali confused the Mehri G- and H-Stems. 

yaxola: This must be the 3ms imperfect of the Gb-Stem xáyli (root xl’). 
Johnstone neglected to list the meaning ‘be unmarried’ in ML, as also for 
the cognate Jibbali verb in JL; see the comment in JLO (p. 408). 


608 CHAPTER 14 


12 toli amir háybos, "tet xozüt man (t)syer. thom (t)éxáwwoel, b-arayak. wə- 
thom txxoli, wazyema tik amandáwkok." amür, “ham al sé sirita Say la, 
maxxoli." toli xoli agáyg, wa-$at amandawkah. wa-tammot. 
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Then her father said, "The woman has refused to go. If you want to stay, 
please do. And if you want to get divorced, we will give you your rifle." 
He said, “If she won't go with me, I will get divorced.” Then the man got 
divorced, and he took his rifle. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 57 (= J8): A Conversation 


A: "ber hük set wa-het b-agarbéet?” 

B: "ber háyni wakona xáymah sandyn.” 

A: "xáybon. haslak si?” 

B: "háslok aráski. fanohan xadámk $t la. wa-mon toli xadómk xədmēnðt, 
walakan amhasawl al he gid la." 

A: “walé sinak habráy?" 

B: "ber háyni set adi al $inak tah la, walakan hámak habü amáwr he bark 
xadmet. wa-koh, al xasawb likam ba-si là sanet dtmah?” 

A: "wa-ya lawb da-yaxxosáwb, walakan man wárxi troh l-àd xasáwb ba-si 
là, wa-l-ad nüka mánah gawob lā. wa-nhah da-sasayan tah.” 

B: "(t)&z$am tah la. ba-xáyr he, wa-da-yaxdwdam, walakan xaf his al xosáwb 
ba-st là, da-hanoh yoftek." 

A: "wa-koh? hámak ahad amir ftkona?" 

B: "hámak garoy, walakan al höh da-htémk la mon d-amur háyni." 

A: “ad yak@ ar da-yabayd?” 

B: “ba-haw! kalut lay manedam d-al yabdyd la, walakan al fatnak hammah 
la.” 

A: “fton moh! lawb ffarhk tin. yaffarhk abeli ba-xáyr!" 

B: “wa-hih, lawb fatnak. falan d-amiur háyni, dak al yabáyd la." 


amhasdwl: The word mahsáwl is absent from ML, just as the word mahsól 
(used in the parallel Jibbali version) is absent from JL. The noun is clearly 
from the same root as the D/L-Stem verb (h )hosal ‘earn’, used in lines 3 
and 4; cf. also Arabic mahsul ‘result; yield, gain’. 

da-Sasayan: The prefix da-, which we expect here, is heard clearly on the 
audio, but is not in either manuscript. 

xaf: On this word, which is not in ML, see § 12.5.22. 
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Translation of Text 57 


A: "Were you abroad for a long time?" 

B: “I was (away) for about five years.” 

A: "Ok. Did you earn anything?" 

B: “I earned my lot. First I didn't work at all. And then I worked a little job, 
but the pay [lit. yield] was not good." 

A: “Did you perhaps see my son?" 

B: “I have not seen him for a long time, but I heard people say that he was 
employed. Why, didn't he send you anything this year?" 

A: "Yes, he has been sending, but he hasn't sent anything at all for two 
months, and a letter hasn't come from him at all. We have been worried 
about him." 

B: "Don't worry about him. He is fine, and is working, but I think maybe 
since he has not sent anything, he intends to leave." 

A: "Why? Did you hear somebody say he will [or: would] leave?" 

B: “I heard (some) talk, but I'm not sure who told me.” 

A: “Perhaps it was someone who was lying [or: lies]?” 

B: "No way! A person who doesn't lie told me, but I don't remember his 
name.” 

A: “Please remember! You have truly made us happy. May God make you 
happy with good things!” 

B: “Oh, I do indeed remember him. So-and-so who told me, that guy 
doesn't lie.” 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 58 (= J9, with slight variations): About Animals 


hanin b-asháyr amol mékan, haráwn wa-habér w-abkar. 

ámma hardwn wa-habér, tkunan bison &xof la bark amawse da-xárf. 
w-ámma abkar, tkūnən bison asxof. 

wa-yamdkram wa-yagámam améhh. 

wa-ba‘ayli haber wa-harawn yahdbyam al-ba'áyli abkar l-agaré da-yasxdyf 
te tasrob. 

ba'áyli abkar yakawn wattyoh, w-amma ba dyli habér wa-harawn, 
yahabyam liham ba‘ayli abkar. 

yakafdam b-améhh h-arhabet, wa-yasimah b-ayd h-abkar. abkar, ham al 
tawoh ayd la, yomáwt w-al yamil sxof la. 

w-ámma hàráwn wa-habér, yawázmam tisan ayd la, ar ham wakot sonet 
kamht. w-amma bo'áyli abkar, sobar hem da-yswil man arhabet. 
walakan ham sarbot, yahwdfyam fakh d-adammet dimah man ataréf 
d-amol da-hanin b-asháyr. 

woa-tányon, abkar tasdbran là man hamoh. wa-tammot. 


tkunan: The 3fp imperfect tkunan is perhaps unexpected here. It is 
agreeing with the logical subject haráwn wa-hober in its first appearance, 
and abkar in its second, even though the grammatical subject is $xof 
‘milk’ in both cases. The same 3fp verb form appears in the parallel Jib- 
bali version (]9:2). 

tasrob: This must be a Gb-Stem subjunctive, though no G-Stem is listed in 
ML (cf. also the Gb-Stem 3fs perfect sarbot in line 8). Note that the noun 
sáyrab 'autumn; post-monsoon period' has the same form as the 3ms Gb- 
Stem perfect of this root. On the Jibbali parallel, see further in Appendix D 
(correction to JLO, p. 412). 

hem: The manuscripts have wa-hem, but the audio has just hem. 
adammet: The manuscripts have adammet, but the audio has adáyn (< 
Arabic dayn ‘debt’); cf. the noun dun used in the Jibbali version. 

tdnyan: This is an Arabism, from Arabic taniyan. Ali even used the Arabic 
spelling Wt. 
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Translation of Text 58 


We have in the mountains a lot of livestock: goats, camels, and cows. 

2 As for the goats and the camels, they don't have milk in the rain of the 
summer monsoon. As for the cows, they do have milk. 

3 And they (people) store milk and collect clarified butter. 

4 The camel- and goat-herders come to the cow-herders in order to drink 
milk until it becomes autumn. 

5 (Then) the cow-herders do poorly. And the camel- and goat-herders, the 
cow-herders go to them for milk. 

6 They (the cow-herders) bring the clarified butter down to town, and they 
sell it for sardines for the cows. The cows, if they don't eat sardines, they 
die and they don't make milk. 

7  Andas for the goats and the camels, they don't give them sardines, except 
ifitisa bad year. And the cow-herders, they are always in debt to the town. 

8  Butwhenautumn has come, they pay half of this debt out of the livestock 
that is with us in the mountains. 

9 And moreover, the cows will not do without water. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 59 (= J34, but a variant version): A Miscommunication 


xatarat gayg gahem man anágd ad-safor. wa-hé mahrdy, yahom h-ak 
d-amharéh. w-ddah al yasyur tawáliham la ar xatarat ddkamah. 

te nüka b-arhabét d-amharéh wa-wkub bark bayt, küsa tet. amarhabet bah 
w-amlot hah kahwet. 

wa-hé $xawlül bark agarfet. te nakatah b-akahwet, amarüt hah, "het 
amárkah, wa-hoh amlita afe" 

amur agayg, “his-taw!” w-agáyg al yagorab abhalit dimah la. abhalit dimah 
b-anágd (0-)safor, amárkah; 'arotab amkon' aw ‘anodaf amkon’. 

his attét sirüt, ‘ass agáyg wa-sall akarmos w-artabtham. wa-sall akohwet 
wa-kalays al-sarf tat, w-arotab amkon. 

attoli ankot tet. ksátah da-yaxdwdam. amarut hah, “de ko het watomah?” 
amur, "het amars háyni amárkah; wa-hoh amárkehk." 

amorüt hah, “agay, amárkoh ar akahwet!” amir, "his-táw!" 

wo-sirüt tet tawoli amatbax. w-agáyg $all akohwet wa-kaldys b-abárr 
wa-&xawlül. te əankátəh attet, amarut hah, “ber amarkahk?” 

amu, “éhé, ber sdllak akahwet abarr.” dmarit, “agay, al höh da-handyk 
watomah la!” 

amu, “ar da-handys he$an?" amarit, “ber tákkok akahwet?” amin, "la." 
amerüt attet, “nahah hanin nomar ‘amdrkah:” 

amur agáyg, “nahah hanin ‘amarkah’ 'arotab amkon:” 

amorüt, "xáybon, sméhi! höh da-handyk attakk akohwet. walakan kalet lay, 
hanikam tamaram hiboh hàm wazámkam tat kohwet?" 

toli fhéham tatidayham. wa-tammot. 


op» 


amur, “nomar hah, ‘aktho 


tdkkak: The manuscripts have tékkak, but on the audio, Ali first read ndszak, 
then corrected himself to tékkak. Both mean ‘you drank’, but the Gb-Stem 
nigaz has a more restricted meaning of ‘sip (something hot)’. The Jibbali 
version of the story uses the cognate of ndszak. 

wazdmkam tat: Ali stumbled on the audio here, and eventually read waz- 
mikam tat ‘someone gives you’. The manuscripts have wazdmkam tat ‘you 
give someone’, which fits the context best and is certainly what was inten- 
ded. Johnstone added wazmikam in the margin of the Roman manuscript. 
aktho* The underlying form here is *“akthow, the ms imperative of the T2- 
Stem katho’. On this verb, see § 6.5.4, n. 72. 
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Translation of Text 59 


Once a man went from the Najd of Dhofar. He was Mehri, heading to the 
land of the Mehris. And he had never gone to them, except that time. 
Then when he came to a town of the Mehris and entered a house, he found 
a woman. She welcomed him, and she made coffee for him. 

And he sat in the room. Then when she brought him the coffee, she said 
to him, “You drink up (amárkah), and I'll make lunch.” 

The man said, “Ok!” But the man didn't know this word. This word in the 
Najd of Dhofar, amárkah, is ‘clean the place’ or ‘tidy up the place’. 

After the woman went out, the man got up and picked up the things and 
cleaned them. He took the coffee and put it to one side, and he cleaned 
the place. 

Then the woman came. She found him working. She said to him, “But why 
are you (doing) like this?" 

He said, "You said to me, ‘clean up’ (amdrkah), and I cleaned up.” 

She said to him, "Brother, drink up (amárkoh) just the coffee!" He said, 
“Ok!” 

And the woman went to the kitchen. And the man took the coffee and put 
it outside and sat down. Then when the woman came, she said to him, 
“Have you already drunk up (amdrkahk)?” 

He said, “Yes, I already took the coffee outside.” She said, “My brother, I 
didn’t mean (to do) like that!” 

He said, “Well what did you mean?” She said, “Have you already drunk the 
coffee?” He said, “No.” The woman said, “We, around us, we say amárkoh." 
The man said, “We, around us, amárkah is ‘to clean the place’? 

She said, “Ok, forgive me! I meant you should drink the coffee. But tell 
me, around you [or: in your region], what do you say if you give someone 
coffee?” 

He said, “We say to him, aktho’!” Then they understood one another. And 
it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 60 (no J): AShipwreck 


xatarat sáfran man dabáy bark lang man sawr, wa-barkeh bu maxasaráyn. 
woa-ssáfran fanohan agzé’. nahom norded akan. 

te wasalan jabbet yamaram his gabbét salamah. wasalan tis k-sobah. toli 
ankayn hazáyz w-amawse. 

te nákan rahbenot, harstyan bis. toli hazáyz garus aláng agabbet. 

ddan la-wtakamah, nákam tin $atáyt gayug, ba‘ayli arhabet. amür htham 
anoxade, *háddalom tin makon gona!” 

amáwr, “ham tháymon nahdddalkam ba-mkon gona, azemam tin hoba mi, 
wa-mahdddalitan tikom." amür anoxode, “yéye.” 

wa-siham háwri. ámma troh rakboh barkéh, w-ámma tat rikab bark aláng. 
wa-sayuran. 

toli hazáyz l-ad kalayn la natobok abárr, wa-tibar adkal. wa-rodan ba-fakh 
da-hamawlat ráwram. 

toli bi$ak akáyd da-hawri da-barkéh agayug adollolot, wa-l-ad Sinan tiham 
zoyad la. walakan sin tat dallol, wa-hadallin b-amkon. 

te wakuban bark xawr kannáwn, ftikan. wa-l-hámdu li-llah seman. l-ad 
hagusan al-salomat la. 

wa-sin tat haywal. te kafudan b-abárr naxali déhak $0x, wa-hakfodan alhan 
bark aláng man hamal. attoli amir háywol, “al txáwlom bawmah lā! 
ashawh nakiyé wa-mkkarütan likam b-asawáyr." 

attoli sayüran wa-xxealofan makon tat. ddan sxawlilan, nákam asháwh 
wa-kkáyr b-asawáyr man agawf. w-azáwm yahgemom lin. 

walakan awbáwdhom agayug teharáyb. wa-his yássam, falit. 

wa-nhah $xawlülon. te nahor xawftt sáfran. wa-l-hámdu li-llah l-ad wtka lin 
Sila te wdsalan akan. wa-tammot. 


a&háwh: The Arabic-speaking Sibüh (or Sahih; adjective sihi or seht) 


are the main tribe of Oman’s mountainous Ras al-Musandam Peninsula. 
Up until at least the 1970s, they had a reputation for being hostile to 
outsiders. The term Sibüh can also be used more broadly to include the 
Kumzari population of the Ras al-Musandam Peninsula, who speak an 
Iranian language. 

taharayb: Johnstone (ML, s.v. hrb) parsed this word as a verbal noun of 
the D/L-Stem (h)horab ‘put to flight, force to flee’ (no doubt from Arabic 
harraba, with the same meaning). There is a vowel audible after the t. It 
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Once we traveled from Dubai in a boat from Sur, and in it were all kinds 
of people. And we traveled before sunset, intending to go back to our 
country. 

Then we reached a deep area that is called gabbet salamah. We reached it 
in the morning. Then a strong wind and rain came upon us. 

Then when we got to a small village, we anchored by it. Then the strong 
wind pushed the boat to the deep area. 

While we were like this, three men, residents of the town, came to us. The 
captain said to them, “Guide us to a sheltered place!" 

They said, "If you want us to guide you to a sheltered place, give us seven 
hundred, and we'll guide you.” The captain said, “Ok.” 

And they had a canoe. Two rode in it, and one rode in the boat. And we 
went. 

Then the strong wind didn't let us stay alongside the shore, and the mast 
broke. And we tossed half of the load into the sea. 

Then the rope of the canoe that the guides were in snapped, and we didn't 
see them ever again. But we had one guide, and he guided us to the place. 
Then when we entered a small lagoon, we got off. And, praise God, we 
were safe. We hadn't thought (we would find) safety. 

And we had with us a certain crazy man. Then we came down onto shore 
under a big cliff, and we took down all the baggage that was in the boat. 
Then the crazy man said, "Don't stay here! The Sihüh will come and roll 
rocks down on you." 

Then we went and moved on to another place. While we were sitting, 
the Sihüh came and rolled down rocks from above. And they intended 
to attack us. 

But the men shot at them to scare them off. And when they got scared, 
they fled. 

And we stayed. Then the next day we left. And, praise God, nothing more 
happened to us until we reached our country. And it is finished. 


is possible that the particle te ‘until’ was intended, though Ali regularly 
wrote this is a separate word, and the Arabic manuscript has -s ,¢. If te 
were intended, then the verb would have to be a 3mp perfect (h )harib, 
from an (otherwise unattested) H-Stem (h)harub, which would mean that 
Ali made a mistake on the audio. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 61 (= J20): An Argument over Water 


sanet tayt wakot háwrat, wa-habu ad-tabam wityan. wa-hamoh xawr. 

te nahor tayt hawrid ba'áyli haráwn wa-ba'áyli haber wa-boa'áyli abkar dar 
hamoh. 

attoli amur agayg da-k-abkar, “fanodhan abkaryan mattakyutan, wə- 
magoran atem.” 

amur agayg bal haber, “akaf! het al het axáyr manin la." 

toli antawhoh, wa-nákam habu wo-ffüskam tihi man tatidáyhi. walakan bal 
habér awbüd mandawk bark abkar wa-ffarid. 

w-ámma bal harawn, his alyék da-yantawhan, hawrüd házhe te harwoh. 
walakan sxawlil fakh da-warx, w-ankatham amawse. wa-gatbaram 
da-yadabram ba-tatidayham, wa-yamaram, "li saburan, axáyr hin.” 
w-ámma bal hàráwn, da-yashok manhem, w-amür, “hoh axáyr mankém. 
his atem antawhkam, höh hawrádk házys." 

wa-man dar xatarat dókomah, wákam ‘aysor. w-amdwr, 'asabar axáyr man 
kal styan!” wa-tammot kawtétham. 


tihi man tatidáyhi: Ali clearly read the 3md form tihi on the audio (twice, 
actually), but then read 3mp tatidayham. The Arabic manuscript has the 
3md suffix -hi in both forms. The Roman manuscript has the 3mp suffix 
-ham in both forms. 

da-yantawhan: The prefix ð- is in the Arabic manuscript, but is not audible 
on Ali's recording. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the prefix 
in parentheses in the margin. 

da-yaddbram: The prefix ð- is in the manuscripts, but is not audible on the 
recording. 
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1 One year there was a drought, and the people were very weary. And the 
water was scarce. 

2 Then one day goat-herders, camel-herders, and cow-herders brought 
(their animals) down to the water. 

3 Then the man who was with the cows said, “First our cows will drink, then 
you.” 

4 The camel-herder said, “Be quiet! You are not better than us.’ 

5 Then the two fought, and people came and separated them from each 
other. But the camel-herder shot his rifle into the cows, and they panicked. 

6  Asforthegoat-herder, when [or: while] those guys fought, he brought his 
goats to the water and let (them) drink [lit. until he had let (them) drink]. 

7 They stayed half a month, and (then) the rain came. And they came 
together apologizing to one another, and they said, “If only we had been 
patient, it would have been better for us.” 

8 As for the goat-herder, he was laughing at them, and he said, “I am better 
than you. When [or: while] you fought, I brought my goats to the water.” 

9 And after that time, they were friends. They said, “Patience is better than 
everything.” And their story is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 62 (no J): A Visit with Friends in London 


yamsth sayórk hom tawoli bu a'i$érys. (hammaham smit w-adanah. ) wa-$áy 
amawsé, wa-hoh al agorab horam la. 

walakan sayórk al-dalolat. te wasalak bark séra’ tat, Sxabark gayg man 
horam. 

toli hadallay ba-woram tayt d-al se horam da-hdms lā. w-al wádak la he 
yahom yahaxawsi, aw he al yagorab horam la. 

attoli sayark te wásalak woram tayt. kask gayg tat, wo-Sxabórk tah. toli 
hadolláy ba-horam, wa-sayárk te wasalak abáyt. 

kask tiham (0-)sxawlil da-sébam ti. wa-his $inam ti, gabáwri al-xah d-abdyt 
w-amdrhabam bay. 

wa-haksámk haniham. atté l- sar, mür agáyg, “gadéwwan nahdsnak bayt 
tayt.” 

wa-sayuran te wasalan abáyt, wa-küson a'i$érhe. w-amárhəbəm bin 
wa-sxabiri, walakan hoh al akáwdor l-agtáyr angliziyat là ar xawr. 
walakan hem, man ketor d-arhamtham, yamaram, “hawolan tik.” 
wa-ftukan man abáyt ddkamah wa-ráddon h-abátham, w-akadmam lin 
‘ayse. w-atésyan, wa-mgoran amark, “hom al-syér h-abáyti." 

amur agáyg, “anhah mahawsalitan tik h-abatk bark sayarah.” amárk, 
“abdan!” toli höh gazámk. 

toli amür, "xáybon, syer bark táksi, w-anhah amyela talafon.” wa-'áómlom 
talafon, wa-nkot sayarah, wa-Sallay bal sayarah. 

te wasalak abáyti, wáózamk bal sayarah kardws. amür háyni, “agarak ber 
wozmáy kardws man dayrak.” 

wa-gahem, wa-hoh d-aftkiran b-arhomat da-habu alyomah. man his 
xaldkak, adi al kask ahad al-his ttham là. wa-tammot. 


hámmaham smit w-adanoh: This sentence is absent from the audio, but 
was added to the Arabic manuscript in the margin. The Roman manu- 
script has just smit w-adanah. I do not know to whom Ali was referring, 
but it was not G. Rex Smith (according to him), Johnstone's colleague, who 
later prepared ML for publication. 

woram: The audio has horam, but this is a mistake. The indefinite form 
woram is required before the following tayt ‘one’. The manuscripts have 
the correct indefinite form woram, though in the Roman manuscript, 
Johnstone added / above the w of woram, no doubt because of the audio. 
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Translation of Text 62 


Yesterday I went out, heading to some people, my friends. (Their name 
was Smith, and his family.) And it was raining, and I didn’t know the way. 
But I went by directions. Then when I got into a certain street, I asked a 
man about the way. 

Then he directed me to a certain road that wasn't the road I wanted. And 
I didn't know (if) he wanted to mislead me, or (if) he didn’t know the way. 
Then I went until I got to another [lit. one] road. I found a man, and I 
asked him. Then he directed me to the road, and I went until I got to the 
house. 

Ifound they had been sitting waiting for me. And when they saw me, they 
met me at the door of the house and welcomed me. 

AndIspent the day with them. Then in the late afternoon, the man said, 
"Let's go (and) we'll show you another [lit. a] house.” 

And we went until we got to the house, and we found his friends. They 
welcomed me and questioned me, but I couldn't speak English except for 
a little bit. 

But they, out of their great kindness, said, “We understand you." 

And we left that house and went back to their house, and they offered me 
dinner. We had dinner, and then I said, "I want to go back to my house.’ 
The man said, “We will take you to your house in the car.” I said, “No way!" 
Then I swore. 

Then he said, "Ok, go in a taxi, and we'll make the phone call" And they 
telephoned, and the taxi came, and the driver took me. 

Then when I got to my house, I gave the driver money. He said to me, "Your 
friend gave me money on your behalf.” 

And he left, and I was thinking about the kindness of these people. Since 
I was born, I never met [lit. found] anyone like them. And it is finished. 


(d-)sxawlil: On the audio Ali read wa-sxawilil, then stumbled and read, 
most likely, as-sxawlil. The manuscripts lack d-. 

L-'asar: See the comment to text 12:4. 

syer: The Arabic manuscript has the ms imperative syer 'go!, while the 
Roman manuscript has syire, which surely is meant to represent the mp 
future styera (< *sayyera). Ali stumbled a bit on the audio, but read the 
mp future siyera ‘we'll go’. Since Ali travels in the taxi alone in the story, I 
assume that the imperative was intended. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 63 (= J33, buta variant version): A Visit with Some Jinn 


xatarat gayg da-yagdwlak man yabit. wa-gahem. w-ak@ xale' man hab. 
hàbü kal da-nstw man aka@’ dékamah. 

te kaláyni, kafud bo-wodi wa-sini haber. yəhügəs bu, wa-sáff kayoy. 
sxawlil w-akobal al-habér al-hé thawlan. te Sanyisan hawloh bark hawodi 
al-hák, wa-tabáysen. 

te man dar agzé, nuka hal tet takáyn. toli amarüt hah, “hégan het man 
gayg?" amur, “höh gayg d-agawlak man yabit da-nzot. wa-bér háyni asari 


5)» 


troh xale’. 
amorüt tet, “ya hayya bük! walakan nahah bū kayoy, w-al yagib b-ansoy lā. 
walakan hoh karyita tik anxali haddut, wa-haddor man tahtirak wa-haddor 
man tasos! 

wa-ttoma al-habu mat nákam. lézam dakyera haybátk. wa-nhah l-ad 
nahasawbah la, walakan k-soboh ksona kalew as-sxof hanuk. 

sxof, wa-Sanyona yagraybi troh. w-ardéh ltham b-akalew wa-gahom! 
wa-ksona haybatk.” 

amur, “yéye.” te kaláyni kaloh habér, w-agáyg Sakroh naxali haddüt. attoli 
amáwr habu, *adáy d-ansdy! mon hő addy d-ansdy?” 

amorüt tet, "kaláyni kask Satrayr b-aka@’, wa-sdllak tah. wa-à-'ámlak tah 
d-ansdy.” 

toli karsáwt habris te bakoh. amur haybah, “ko he agiggen da-yabdayk?” 
amorüt tet, “güya. haleb hah!” 

toli halüb agáyg bark kalew te molot, wa-wzum ettet. wo-ttet wazmatah 
agáyg. 

te ba-halláy, halawb habu. w-amorüt tet h-agáygos, “haléb mekan! wátxfok 
ad-gayak.” wa-halüb ajáyg, wa-wzamatah agayg à-anxali haddit. 

toli katawtam habu. amir tat, “Sinak yabit ansáyyot bark hawodi dtmah 
aw-ms@..” attoli Sxabarédtah tet at-takayn L-agare d-agdayg yahmée’. 

amorüt, "xáybon, haybit sinak tis ba-xáyr? axáyr man habéryan?” 

amuür, "ba-xáyr, wa-bars thom thahkat.” attoli tet korsáwt agáyg. amorüt 
hah, *hámak?" amur, "hámak." 

amorüt, "Sakf, te k-sobah ksona haybatk. wa-ksona hanük kalew. wa-$xof, 
wa-mat ber sxafk, $onyona yagraybi troh. radéh liham b-akalew!” 


al-hdk: This word literally means ‘inside’, but can also be used to mean 
‘north’ or ‘upstream’. 
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Translation of Text 63 


Once a man was looking for his camel. And he went. And the region was 
empty of people. All the people had migrated from that region. 

Then in the evening, he went down into a valley, and he saw some camels. 
He thought (they were) people, but it so happened that (they were) spirits. 
He sat and watched where the camels were heading to. Then he saw them 
head north [or: inside] into a valley, and he followed them. 

Then after sunset, he came to a woman who was nursing. She said to him, 
^What kind of man are you?" He said, "I'm a man looking for a camel that 
has strayed. And I have been alone [or: hungry] for two nights." 

The woman said, “Welcome to you! But we are spirit-people, and they 
don't like humans. But I will hide you under the cradle, but be sure not 
to move, and be sure not to be afraid! 

And listen to the people when they come. They will have to mention your 
camel. We will no longer be here in the morning, but in the morning you'll 
find a bowl of milk by you. 

Drink, and you'll see two ravens. Throw the bowl at them and go! And 
you'll find your camel." 

He said, “Ok.” Then in the evening, the camels came home, and the man 
hid under the cradle. Then the people said, “The scent of a human! From 
where is the scent of a human?" 

The woman said, "This evening I found a rag on the ground, and I picked 
it up. I think it was a human's." 

Then she pinched her son and [lit. until] he cried. His father said, “Why is 
the boy crying?" The woman said, "He's hungry, milk for him!” 

Then he milked into a bowl until it was full, and he gave (it) to the woman. 
And the woman gave it to the man. 

Then at night, the people milked. And the woman said to her husband, 
“Milk a lot! I've come back hungry [lit. I came having become hungry ]." 
And the man milked, and she gave it to the man who was under the cradle. 
Then the people chatted. One man said, *I saw a human camel in this 
valley to the south." Then the woman who was nursing questioned him so 
that the man would hear. 

She said, “Ok, is the camel that you saw well? Better than our camels?” 
He said, “It is well, and it is about to give birth.” Then the woman pinched 
the man. She said to him, “Did you hear?” He said, “I heard." 

She said, “Go to sleep, and in the morning you'll find your camel. You'll 
find a bowl by you. Drink, and after you have drunk, you'll see two ravens. 
Throw the bowl at them!" 


624 CHAPTER 14 


17  wa-Sawküf agáyg. te k-sobah küsa asxof. $xaf wa-stni yagráybi troh. 
wa-rdoh ltham b-akalew wa-gahem. 

18 te kūsa haybátoh da-haktawt, wa-sis fardys. wa-gahem tawoli sékanah. 
wa-tammot. 
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17 Andthe man went to sleep. Then in the morning, he found the milk. He 
drank and saw two ravens. He threw the bowl at them and he left. 

18 Then he found his camel had given birth, and it had a she-calf. And he 
went back to his settlement. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 64 (= J25, but a variant version): Kadet 


xatarat gayg yamaram hah kadet, wa-hé bárah mashir man sagst wə- 
maddet wa-labbid. te nahor tayt hawrüd habérhe dar moh, wa-küsa bu dar 
hamoh. 

toli amáwr hah, “al thawrad habérke la!” amur, “habérye makotáwton man 
halókt. wa-tówwakam ar tsméham lay!” 

amáwr, "ábdan! al thawrüd la ar wa-thom ba-kawwet!” amur, “abdan!” toli 
hawr& habérhe. 

attoli anhaybub habér. astomi kadet. amür, “tandkdan lay, ham hawrék tisan 
man dar hamoh.” attoli hawrud. 

wa-his barsan dar hamoh, nüka agáyg da-yahawkar al-hamoh. Sah škay. 
yadiram tayt man habérhe. wa-farr kadet wa-xxoboat amandáwkah, 
wa-wbud agáyg ad-darum haybáótoh, wa-watgayh. 

wa-mdnam tah troh, wa-kadet Sah janbayyat, wa-tan tat manhém, wa-tat 
maswib. wa-káwla habérhe (t)tákkan te ráywi. w-atáwf te nuka adanah, 
tétah wa-háybah héxar. wa-tétoh ot-takáyn gigen. 

toli kəlūt liham, w-atáwf te barham rehak b-anágd, man hal xosómhe al 
yagarbam la. 

$xawlil. wa-habér al bisan $xof la, wa-kadet l-ad yasénus yakfed arhabet la. 
w-akatham ar man aberit. yaxdwtal awa‘yol, wa-kal asar yanoka ba-tat. 
wa-sdh balit akama, w-azum yeháttom azonot. walakan yatkáwk amalhat 
wa-yamés bardwt. 

wa-sd3h háymah. wa-yanákaham wa-yasyur. te man dar wakt tawáyl, sayur 
háymah te nuka xasdwm da-kadet. amur, “ham thaym tadfem háyni, 
dallona bikam tawoli kadet." 

amáwr, “wazyéma tik myeti trayt da-kars, ham hadlék tin bah wa-lstgan 


mashir: ML (s.v. Shr) has masháyr, but the Roman manuscript of this text 
and the audio have mashir. 

maketáwton: The audio has maketáwt, though Ali seemed to hesitate with 
his reading of this word. The manuscripts have makatáwtan, which must 
be a fp passive participle. If the cp future of the T2-Stem aktota was 
intended, then we would expect maktatdwtan. 

tandkdan: We expect tandkdan here, but the audio seems to have tandkdan. 
Perhaps the vowel is colored by the following glottalic. On á » á after a 
glottalic, see § 2.2.1. 

janbayyat: On the audio, Ali began to say ganbdyyat (cf. 34:1), but correc- 
ted himself to janbdyyat. 

ráywi: The audio has te rdywi ‘until they drank their fill’ (with 3fp per- 
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Translation of Text 64 


Once there was a man named [lit. they called him] Kadet, and he was 
famous for bravery, generosity, and marksmanship. Then one day he took 
his camels down to water, but he found some people by the water. 

Then they said to him, “Don’t bring your camels down!" He said, “My 
camels are exhausted from thirst. So you really ought to allow me!" 

They said, *No way! Don't bring (them) down unless you want (to do so) 
by force!" He said, "No way!" Then he held back his camels. 

Then the camels lowed. Kadet shouted his tribal war-cry. He said, "They 
get annoyed with me if Ihold them back from the water" Then he brought 
(them) down. 

And after they were by the water, the man who had been refusing access 
to the water came. He had a sword. He hamstrung one of his camels. 
And Kadet jumped up and cocked his rifle, and he shot the man who 
hamstrung his camel, and he killed him. 

And two (men) grabbed him, but Kadet had a dagger, and he stabbed one 
of them, and one was wounded. And he let his camels drink until they 
had their fill. And he hurried off until he got to his family, his wife and his 
old father. And his wife was nursing a boy. 

Then he told them, and they hurried off until they were far away in the 
Najd, to a place where his enemies didn't know. 

They stayed. And the camels didn't have milk, and Kadet didn't yet dare 
to go down to town. 

And their food was only from wild game. He would stalk ibexes, and every 
night he would bring one in. He had a flintlock, but he had nearly used up 
theammunition. So he would grind saltpeter and make it into gunpowder. 
And he had a brother-in-law. He would come to them and go [i.e., come 
back and forth]. Then after a long time, his brother-in-law went until he 
got to Kadet's enemies. He said, "If you want to pay me, I will lead you to 
Kadet.” 

They said, “We'll give you two hundred dollars if you lead us to him and 


fect ráywi), but the manuscripts have te tarwén (¢z97 5) ‘so they could 
drink their fill’ (with 3fp subjunctive tarwen). Both possibilities fit the 
context and are grammatically correct. On these uses of te, see § 13.5.2 and 
$13.5.3.2. 

balit akama: Johnstone (ML and JL, s.v. km‘) translates this as ‘flintlock’, 
but this may not be the correct term, since kama means ‘percussion cap’, a 
feature lacking on a flintlock. Still, it clearly refers to an older type of rifle. 
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CHAPTER 14 


tah.” amur, "his-táw!" wa-gahemam te nákam karmáym man hal kadet 
yesükon. 

wa-kadet da-yaxawtal awa'yol. toli küsa asfutan da-gayug. wa-garüb assaff 
da-haymah, w-aboki al garbtham la. 

walakan al yoss là his küsa saff da-haymah. te kaláyni nüka hal adanah. 
amur h-tétah, “ahad nakaykam?” 

amorüt ottet, "la, wa-koh?" amür, "hássok saff d-agas. wa-sd3h jayüg, 
walakan al garabk tiham la." 

amorüt tet, “haddor ba-hanafk! alyomah xasáwm." amur, “abdan, stham 
falan, agas, w-al hem xasawm la. walakan yamkan xaláws manin.” 

mar hük, haddor ba-hanáfk! agorab agay höh: sokat wə- 


[ 


amarut tet, “o 


yadlom.” 
amur kadet, "hase al-haymi! al hayramhe alyomah la. dak ar het 
thadndyni.” 


woa-kadet al watxaf Sah zonat la ar maxbat tat. adham la-wtdkamah, kafawd 
liham ajayüg man amorkáyt d-asdyga. wa-garbiham da-hém xasdmhe. 
attoli awid biham, walakan al šəwrēm la. 

wa-wbud hawalday wa-hagareh. walakan tamum amxdwbat. wa-tan amtálli, 
wa-his maxak ajanbayyat man agawf d-agayg, matxak sah akon, w-ansalat 
bakyot bark agáwf 0-agáyg. saff ansalat magazzot. 

wo-ffolüt kadét. wa-wbodeh tat, wo-Sawsáwb al-fem. wa-ffalut bark tafh, 
w-atafh mayar. 

ber lūtəġ troh, w-adham arbot. bagáwdoh. attoli l-ad kadur yəháflət la. 
sayür te b-agobi d-akassat. gar w-aymal handfah ber mot. 

toli sinəm tah agayug w-amawr, 'nahom tat manin yankéh wa-yardéh bah 
men akassat.” amur tat, “höh hom l-ərdéh bah!” 

sayür te nüka hal kadet. his wisal, farr kadet wa-yagfafah man fawm, 
wa-yahhayw bah man agot. wa-hé hawoh Sah, wa-motam. 


yagfafah: The Arabic manuscript suggests yagfafah, a 3ms imperfect plusa 


3ms object, while the Roman manuscript has gaffeh (transcribed as gaffeh 
in ML, s.v. gf), the 3ms perfect plus a 3ms object. Either fits the context. 
On the audio, Ali read a totally different verb, which sounds like xasfeh ‘he 
pierced him’. 

yahháyw: The manuscripts have the 3ms imperfect yohAáyw. Ali stumbled 
on the audio, but ultimately read the 3ms perfect (h )hawoh. Either form 
fits the context. I assume that the idiom (h)hawoh b- ‘throw down’ is 
from the H-Stem (h)hawoh ‘make fall’, not the G-Stem hawoh ‘fall’. This 
and the other attested forms (20:65; 75:23; 76:15; 88:8, 11) could be from 
either stem, since the only difference between the stems (in the attested 
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we kill him.” He said, “Ok!” And they went until they got to the mountains 
where Kadet was living. 

And Kadet was stalking ibexes. Then he found his brother-in-law's tracks. 
He recognized his brother-in-law's tracks, but the rest he didn't recognize. 
But he wasn't afraid when he found his brother-in-law's tracks. Then in 
the evening, he came to his family. He said to his wife, “Has anyone come 
to you?" 

The woman said, “No, why?” He said, “I found your brother's tracks. And 
there were men with him, but I didn’t recognize them.” 

She said, “Watch out for yourself! These are enemies.” He said, “No way, 
so-and-so, your brother, is with them, so they aren’t enemies. But maybe 
they couldn't find us.” 

The woman said, “I am telling you, watch out for yourself! I know my own 
brother: vile and greedy.” 

Kadet said, “Far be it from my brother-and-law! These aren't his ways. It's 
just that you're suspicious [or: imagining (things) ].’ 

And Kadet by the evening had no ammunition except one cartridge. 
While they were like this, the men came down to them from the corner 
of the shelter. And he recognized that they were his enemies. Then he 
warned them, but they didn’t back off. 

And he shot the first one and felled him. But he used up the cartridges. 
And he stabbed the second one, but when he pulled out the dagger from 
the man’s chest, the hilt came out, but the blade stayed in the man’s chest. 
It turned out the blade was loose. 

Kadet ran away. One (of the men) shot at him, and he was wounded in 
the leg. And he ran away to the mountain-side, and the mountain-side 
was steep [or: rough]. 

He had already killed two, and there were still four. They chased him. Then 
he couldn't run away any more. He went up to the ledge of the cliff. He fell 
and pretended he had died. 

Then the men saw him and said, “One of us should go up to him and throw 
him off the cliff" One said, “I want to throw him off!” 

He went until he got to Kadet. When he got there, Kadet jumped up and 
lifted him by the legs, and he threw him off of the ledge. He fell with him, 
and they died. 


forms) would be a geminate / that is barely distinguishable from single h 
(e.g., G yaháyw vs. H yehháyw), if distinguished at all. An H-Stem causative 
fits the meaning, and causatives that require b- before an object are not 
unknown (see $8.2). 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-raddam satáyt tawoli adan. latgam hexor, hayb da-kadet, wa-lótgam 
habráh man haddut. 

amorüt hiham attet, “al wagabkam la tawtegam makndyw man todi! domah 
al he Sdgal d-akaboyal la." 

amawr, “habré da-dasos yakun dasos.” wa-wtdwgah. w-azáwm yaghim. 
attoli amarüt hiham attet, “al wagabkam (t)syéram wa-taklém amoláwtag 
watomah la! wa-hoh tet wahsáy. hétamam, wa-shayeta yabit. wa-nhom 
nadfen amaldwtag. 

w-atem ber latgakam sox w-akannáwn. l-àd ar hoh, tet, w-ak@ xale' man 
habi. wa-géhamah gahmita sikam tawoli harbatye.” 

amur tat, ^wogab lin ankbér amalawtag, wa-nhétam hal tet." w-agas 
da-kabun dar asdyga. 

his barham sxawilil, sakot attet agas. amarüt, "hoh da-garabk tik dar a$áyga. 
wa-ham thámay, kafed lin aw-boh! kadet ber awteg, wa-háybah ber awteg, 
wa-habráy da-man todi ber awteg. wa-l-ad ar hoh, tet, wa-kafed aw-boh!" 
kafud agáyg te nuka hal agayug w-agéatah, wa-hatim. te ba-hallay agayug 
ber ad-Sawkif, thürak mandáwk wa-talitag agas. 

fórram agayüg, yaháym yamnem attet. taguzam, “kal mankem da-hdtrak 
man amkonah, da-l-awbddah. hoh latgak agay, w-al hikam hakk la." 
wa-bardt. te tawut sekon tat rehok, kawtut htham. w-a‘yitam, wa-hawháyw 
habü te dar amaláwtag. kabáwrham. 

w-agayüg satdyt, his attet ber jasabótham amondáwkhom wa-barot man 
dayrham, ffalit. 

wa-habu nákam dar amalawtag anhor xawfit, wa-kabawrham. 

woa-kadet wa-tétah, kawtétham gadat, wa-háym ad-kadet, kawtétah kamht. 
wa-tammot. 


maknayw: The manuscripts have makndyw ‘baby’, but Ali stumbled on the 
audio and read kanndwn ‘child’. 
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And the three went back to the family. They killed the old man, Kadet's 
father, and they killed his son in the cradle. 

The woman said to them, "You shouldn't kill a baby at the breast! This is 
not the way of the tribes." 

They said, "The son of a snake will be a snake.” And they killed him. And 
they decided to leave. Then the woman said to them, "You shouldn't go 
and leave the dead like this! I am a woman by myself. Spend the night, 
and we'll slaughter a camel. And let's bury the dead. 

You have already killed an adult and a child. Only I am left, a woman, and 
the area is empty of people. Tomorrow Tl go with you to my tribesmen.” 
One said, “We should bury the dead, and spend the night with the 
woman." And her brother had been hiding above the shelter. 

After they sat down, the woman called to her brother. She said, “I know 
you are above the shelter. And if you hear me, come down here to us! 
Kadet has already been killed, his father has been killed, and my son who 
was at the breast has been killed. And only I am left, a woman, so come 
down here" 

The man came down and [lit. until] he came to the men and his sister, and 
they passed the evening. Then at night, when the men had fallen asleep, 
she stole a rifle and killed her brother. 

The men jumped up, intending to grab the woman. She swore, "Any one 
of you who moves from his place, I will shoot him. I killed my brother, and 
you have no right." 

And she left. Then when she got to a certain settlement far away, she 
told them. They wept, and the people went to help the dead. They buried 
them. 

And the three men, after the woman had taken their rifle and left them, 
they fled. 

And the people came to the dead the next day, and they buried them. 
Kadet and his wife, their story is good, but Kadet's brother-in-law, his story 
is bad. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 65 (= J18, with slight variations): Ba Newas and the Old Lady 


xatarat ba nawas da-yaghom, yahom yakfed arhabet. wa-kawla adanah 
man gayr kawt. wa-hé al Sah st la l-agaré da-yastom masrawf h-adanah. 

te wisal dar makabret, kusa habu da-yakabram agáwz. sxawlul da-yaftktran. 
al wida hégan man mahret yamol la. 

w-al Sah sila, hàm kafud arhabet. attoli aftkur ba-fekar komah. amur, “hom, 
mat habu sawgis, l-ankés al-agáwz da-mtot.” 

$xawlül ba nawas te habu Sawgis. nəkūś al-agáwz wa-koláys bark asbágtah. 
wa-Sallis wa-gahem, yahom h-arhabet. 

wa-sayur atté wisal koráyb l-arhabet. káwla agáwz, wa-ffkoh lis b-asbdgtah, 
wa-nuka arhabét. 

toli sini bu mékan da-yawdkbam bayt da-togar. toli Sxabur gayg, amir, “ko 
hem hàbü alyék da-yawdkbam bark abáyt dayk?” 

amur, “habré da-togar maráy$, wa-habu da-yatdawf lah. wa-hábhe da- 
yasxabir, ‘ham ahad yagorab si, yadawyah:” amur bà nawas, “hoh say 
hàmáóy agawz wa-tagorab kal mores." 

amur agayg, “gadéwwan, mahisgan tik hayb d-agigéen amardys. wa-habu 
tagoret. wazyema tik alhan thom.’ attoli siroh atté ankoh hal hayb d-agigen 
amardys. 

amur agáyg da-nitka ka-bà nawas, “agayg domah sah hamáh agáws, wə- 
tagorab kal mares." amir togar, “hő se?" mür bà nawas, "kálak tis sar 
abyüt alyek da-Sawkfut. wa-ham thaymas, háxsab güri troh yonkem bts.” 
attoli xxasáwb güri troh yankem bis. attoli siroh hagaron. te nákam hal 
agáws, hásises. toli Lad assut la. raddoh tawoli habu. amáwr, *'agáwz assut 
la." 


mahret: This word is not in ML, but must be related to məháyr ‘clever’ and 
mahorat ‘cleverness, skill’ (< Arabic maharat). It is equivalent in meaning 
to Jibbali Ailt ‘trick’, used in line 3 of the Jibbali parallel version (18:3). The 
form mahnet in Stroomer's edition is an error. The manuscripts and audio 
clearly have mahret. Al-Aidaroos (1996: 44) includes the word mahret ‘job’, 
and gives the Hadrami Arabic equivalent mihreh. 
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Translation of Text 65 


Once Ba Newas was going, intending to go down to the town. And he 
left his family without food. He didn't have anything (with which) to buy 
supplies for his family. 

Then when he reached a graveyard, he found people burying an old 
woman. He sat down thinking. He didn't know what kind of trick he might 
do. 

And he didn't have anything, if he went down to the town. Then he 
thought up a wicked idea. He said, “I should, when the people leave, dig 
up the old woman who died." 

He stayed until the people left. He dug up the old woman, and put her 
into his robe. And he took her and went, heading for the town. 

And he went until he got close to the town. He left the old woman, covered 
her with his robe, and he went into the town. 

Then he saw many people going into a rich man's house. Then he asked a 
man, he said, “Why are those people going into that house?" 

The man, "The rich man's son is sick, and people are visiting him. And his 
parents are asking, ‘If anyone knows anything, he should treat him"" Ba 
Newas said, “I have an old mother, and she knows about every illness." 
The man said, "Let's go, I'll show you the sick boy's father. The people are 
rich. They will give you whatever you want." Then they went until they got 
to the father of the sick boy. 

The man who came with Ba Newas said, "This man has an old mother, 
and she knows about every illness." The rich man said, "Where is she?" Ba 
Newas said, “I left her behind those houses sleeping. If you want her, send 
two slaves to bring her" 

Then he sent two slaves to bring her. The slaves went. When they came 
to the old woman, they roused her. Then she didn't wake up at all. They 
returned to the people. They said, "The old woman didn't wake up." 


fekor: This word is notin ML, though its meaning is obvious both from the 
context and based on the common T2-Stem verb aftkur. We can probably 
also compare Arabic fikr ‘thought, idea’. 

Lonkes: On the verb naküs, see the comment to text 37:13. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur bà nawas, “dak tkün tagturi k-agennáwnse, wa-ham togtüri k- 
agannawnse, tasus la, ar wa-sabtat ba-xatrak táwri troh. wa-syeram 
wa-sabetam tis táwri troh, walakan haddir man tawtégam hamáy!" 
amawr hagoron, “yéye.” wa-stroh tawr amsegor. te nákam hanis, sobtáys 
táwri troh. attoli ftakhot fakhi. 

raddoh hagaron da-yabakyam. amir ba nawas, “hégan garoh? ad takam 
latgakam hamáy?" amáwr, “agawz matot!” bakoh ba nawas, amir, “ya 
hàmóy, ya hamsy!” 

toli amir togar, “domah st makdddar. wa-nhah kagyéya tik ba-hamek. 
wazyema tik hagaron da-latgam tis.” amir, “hom la. al mostko$ ba-hamay 
garon la!” 

adham la-wtdkamah, ssadid hàbü ha-bà nawas bo-salatáyn alf wə- 
hamáwlot da-xdymah rikob kawt. wa-sayur tawoli adanah bárah togar. 
wa-tammot agardymat da-bà nawas. 


tagturi: It is likely that tagturi (like da-yahdmam in 100:2, which also fol- 
lows the auxiliary yakun) has an underlying prefixed d-, which is suppres- 
sed because of the prefix t- (see § 7.110.1). 

agannáwnse: ML (s.v. gnn) lists a plural gannáwni. In the Arabic manu- 
script, Ali spelled this word with a final _,- (for both occurrences), sug- 
gesting an ending -ise. The Roman manuscript also has -ise. However, the 
audio clearly has gannáwnse, with no i. Cf. also text 37:7. 

siroh: The manuscripts have 3mp sayáwr, though the transcription siro 
was added later to the Roman manuscript. The audio has 3md siroh. Either 
form works here. 

makdddar: This is Arabic mukáddar ‘preordained, predestined decree’. 
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Ba Newas said, "It's just that she is conversing with her jinns, and if she is 
conversing with her jinns, she won't wake up unless she is hit with a stick 
two times. Go, hit her two times, but be careful you don't kill my mother!" 
The slaves said, “Ok.” And they went a second time. Then when they 
reached her, they hit her twice. Then she broke in half. 

The slaves came back crying. Ba Newas said, "What happened? Have you 
perhaps killed my mother?" The slaves said, "The old woman died!" Ba 
Newas cried, and said, “Oh my mother, my mother!” 

Then the rich man said, "This is something preordained. We will compen- 
sate you for your mother. We will give you the slaves who killed her" He 
said, “I don't want (that). I will not accept slaves as compensation (blood- 
payment) for my mother!” 

While they were like this, the people got (them) to agree that he would 
get [lit. for him (was)] thirty thousand (dollars) and five camel-loads of 
food. And he went back to his family already a rich man. And (the story 
of) Ba Newas's crime is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 66 (no J): The Just Ruler 


xatarat hokam ba-rhabet. te nahor tayt, amür h-aktábthe, “ktebam háyni 
kal styan ad-wika b-arhoyab d-ahakamsan.” attoli ktawb hayüm w-āşáwr, 
w-awásfam ba-rhabet tayt Qa-hem tagaret dalawm habu. 

togar da-ksawet yawuzam habu adéra’ kosar, wa-ttogar d-ays yawuzam 
habi mizün kosar. toli gatyad hokam, wa-sak awzáyrah w-amür, “hamoh 
al-siroh arhabet al-falaniyya. hámak da-hém tager da-bis dalawm habu, 
wa-hom l-édé satk aw bedi.” 

amur awztr, “yéye, walakan hamoh al-siroh ba-l-xafe’.” toli siroh hokam 
w-awzáyrah. te nákam arhabet, wakaboh hal bal aksawet. amur hokam, 
"azémi Satdyt daré!" 

wa-wazmah śātáyt dar, xass man adéra Qo-konnáwn. attoli siroh tawoli 
bal ays, w-àmür, "azémi myet kilo d-ays!” wa-wazmáh wokona arbot kilo. 
toli sayür tawoli emir d-arhabet, w-amür hah, “gadéwwan, wa-$ot suk 
asker!” 

wa-sayawr tawoli bal aksawet. amür hah, “azémi $atáyt daré’. $atáyt adoré 
da-fanohan al wakam mandil da-kannawn la." toli wazmáh, walakan al-his 
fanohan. 

attoli amur h-asker, “Sinkam?” amáwr, “Sinan.” amür hokam, “‘akwinam 
adérah, w-adéra’ da-yadora bah al-habu, wa-sném!” 

toli akwinam adérah b-adéra’ d-aksawéet. toli amáwr, “adérah atwal man 
adéra’ d-aksawet.” attoli amur hokam, *asemam azoyad da-zayud man 
adéra’ ü-aksawet!" 


aktábthe: ML (ktb) lists the noun kotab ‘clerk’, but no plural form. Presu- 
mably, aktdbthe is from a plural ktáwbet (cf. hokam ‘ruler’, pl. hkáwmoet). 
0-ahdkamsan: On the audio, Ali stumbled and read the 1cs perfect Akómk 
tisan ‘that I ruled’, though the manuscripts have the 1cs imperfect ahdkam- 
san ‘that I rule’. (The Roman manuscript actually has ahdkamsan.) 
ba-l-xafe’: This is Arabic bi-Lxafa’ (or fi l-xafa’), with the Arabic definite 
article l. 

xass man adéra’ da-kannawn: This phrase is difficult, in part because the 
manuscript and audio evidence is unclear. First, xass ‘less’ is missing 
from the audio, though it is in the manuscripts. Second, it is unclear if 
the phrase following man is adéra’ (sg.), Qa-konnáwn (sg.), adaré’ (pl.) da- 
kanyáwn (pl.), or some combination of singular and plural forms; the 
spellings in the Arabic manuscript suggest adaré? (pl.) and kennáwn (sg.). 
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1 Once there wasa ruler in a town. Then one day, he said to his clerks, "Write 
down for me everything that happens in the towns that I rule." So they 
wrote day and night, and they described one town where the merchants 
were unjust to the people. 

2 A cloth merchant would give the people a short cubit, and the rice mer- 
chant would give the people a short measure. Then the ruler got angry, 
and he called his vizier and said, "Let's go to such-and-such town. I heard 
that the merchants who are in it are unjust to the people, and I want to 
know if it's the truth or a lie." 

3 The vizier said, "Ok, but let's go in disguise.” Then the ruler and his vizier 
went. When they got to the town, they went in to the cloth merchant. The 
ruler said, “Give me three cubits!” 

4 Andhe gave him three cubits, minus a child-size cubit. Then they went 
to the rice merchant, and he said, “Give me a hundred kilos of rice!” And 
he gave him about four kilos (less). Then he went to the Emir of the town, 
and he said to him, “Come on, and bring soldiers with you!” 

5 And they went to the cloth merchant. He said to him, “Give me three 
cubits. The three cubits from earlier did not even make [lit. become] a 
child’s kerchief.” Then he gave him, but as before. 

6 Then he said to the soldiers, “Did you see?” They said, “We saw.” The ruler 
said, “Measure his forearm, and the cubit that he measures with for the 
people, and see!” 

7 Then they measured his forearm against the cubit for the cloth. Then they 
said, “His forearm is longer than the cubit for the cloth.” Then the ruler 
said, “Cut off the surplus (of his arm) that is more than the cubit for the 
cloth!” 


Ali stumbled with both words on the audio. The precise meaning of the 
phrase is also unclear. Since the basic meaning of déra’ (Arabic dira‘) 
is ‘forearm’, the literal meaning is most likely ‘(three cubits) minus the 
(length of) a child's forearm; i.e., ‘a little less than three cubits’. Or, if xass 
should be omitted, a more literal translation would be ‘(three cubits) from 
the forearm (size) of a child [i.e., a shorter cubit than normal}. 

6 yadora: This must be the imperfect of a verb dura, related to the noun 
déra’ forearm; cubit, though it is not in ML. It is no doubt borrowed from 
Arabic dara‘a ‘measure’. 
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w-asawm kal az-zayud man háydah. wa-sayur tawoli bal ays. amür 

hah, “azémi myet kilo!” wa-wazmáh wakona rabot kilo. amir, “alyomah 
myet kilo.” attoli amür hokam h-asker, “akafyam wa-nkem tī ba-kilo man 
amahkamet!” wa-sayáwr wa-nákam ba-kilo. 

w-amur, “kalém kilo da-ttogar bark keff tat, wa-kilo d-amahkamet bark keff 
tat!” toli Smlam awtakamah, wa-küsom Kilo da-ttogar kosáwr wakona shalit 
raboye. amáwr asker, “kasawr Shalit raboye.” 

amur hokam, "kosásam man abdénah wa-kalém mon tawyah dar kilo te 
yak@ al-his kilo d-amahkamét.” wa-3mlam awtdkamah. wa-man dar xatarat 
ddkamah, yassam tager kal, wa-l-ad ahad dalum ahad la. wa-tammot. 


kal az-zayud: The Arabic manuscript has kal zayud (as usual, with no 
indication of əz- < ad-), while the Roman manuscript has kall zayud, with 
zoyad written in the margin above zayud. The audio has kal az-zoyad, 
though Ali stumbled on the reading. Stroomer has kal zoyod da-zayud, 
using the phrase from the previous line. I suggest that the manuscripts 
(ignoring the marginal correction to the Roman manuscript) are correct. 
The noun zoyed does not fit the context, since 'all the surplus' should be 
azoyad kal, not kal zoyad (see 8 5.5.3). 

amahkamet: The noun mahkamet ‘court’ is absent from ML. It is clearly 
from Arabic mahkamat. 

keff: ML (s.v. kff ) defines this word only as ‘palm of the hand’ (its common 
Semitic meaning), but it can also refer to a pan on a balance scale (as 
Arabic kaffa also can). 
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And they cut off from his hand all that was more. And he went to the rice 
merchant. He said to him, “Give me a hundred kilos!” And he gave him 
about four kilos (less). He said, "This is a hundred kilos.” Then the ruler 
said to the soldiers, “Go back and bring me a kilo from the court!” And 
they went and brought a kilo. 

And he said, “Put the merchant's kilo on one side (of a scale), and the 
court's kilo on one side!" Then they did so, and they found the merchant's 
kilo fell short, at about three-quarters. The soldiers said, "It fell short at 
three-quarters.” 

The ruler said, “Cut (pieces) from his body, and put from his flesh onto the 
kilo until it is like the court's kilo" And they did so. After that time, all the 
merchants were afraid, and no one was unjust to anyone again. And it is 


finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 67 (no J): The Kind Ruler 


xatarat hokam raháym, wa-'ayüs zabon tawayl. w-anyétah ba-hayétah 
yehkem habu ba-tayob wa-mad. hē yahbub habu wiyan, wa-sobar yaftkiran 
hégan yakder yamol habu aréhtham. 

te nahor tayt sak awzáyrah wa-sxabarah. amür, “hésan akáwdar l-àmol 
habü aréhtham?” awzáyrah da-wkáwf. attoli amur hah, “anké aw-boh! 
gatayr, tàsos là! hom al-garéb hésan habu yaftktran b-ahkámti." 

amur awztr, "het áómlok habu mékan reht. wo-habü agzet. ham küsam si 
da-yahtawug xodmet, al yaxádmam tah la.” amür hokam, “héSan amanék 
his tadmum habu?” 

amur awzir, "hàm al Sosdákok tt la, gadéwwan, wa-mahtisan tik!" toli siroh. 
te bark amk ad-horam, sayür awzir w-akálad ba-sawar nob te bark amk 
ad-horam. amur hokam, “ko het watakamah?” 

amur, “né! al ahad harfona tis la.” amür hokam, “bodak! höh da-garabk 
hayálla tat da-yanké’ bawmah harfona tis.” mür awzir, “xdyban. ham 
het da-sasórk habu, kalé' naxali asawar dimah hodáyyot! wa-kal manhem 
da-harfis ksona hadáyyot." 

toli hftuk hokam gayrorat, wa-barkis gáwhərət. wa-kaldys bark dahlil à- 
asawor. wa-ktüb bark workat, “kal da-haruf asawar dtmah man horam, hah 
agawharat.” 

toli amir awztr, “gadéwwan! wa-man dar warx, ksiyé asawar dimah 
b-amkones." siroh. te man dar warx, küsam asawar b-amkonas. attoli 
axxsáwb al-habü. 


mekean reht: Since mekan normally follows the noun that it modifies, it is 


possible that mekan modifies habu, in which case the translation would 
be ‘you have given many people happiness’. The fact that habü is definite 
does not disqualify it from connection with mekan; even though mekan 
more often qualifies an indefinite noun, we find habu mekon in text 9:7. 
Johnstone's own translation has ‘much happiness, which appears to fit 
the context better. 

xadmet: The Arabic manuscript has h-xadmet, but this is probably an 
error. Cf. line 9, where the Arabic manuscript has just xadmet. 

akálad: Johnstone transcribed this verb akalad in the Roman manuscript 
(and akdlad in line 8), but ML (s.v. k'ld), and hence Stroomer's edition, 
have akalad. The audio clearly has a in the final syllable (also in line 8), 
which derives from an underlying form *akál'ad (root kld), rather than 
**aká'lad (root kld). The imperfect yakaláwd given in ML must derive 
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1 Once there was a kind ruler, and he lived a long time. His goal in his 
life was that he rule the people with goodness and intelligence. He loved 
the people very much, and he always was thinking what could make the 
people happy [lit. make the people their happiness]. 

2 Then one day he called his vizier and questioned him. He said, “What can 
Ido to make the people happy?" His vizier was silent. Then he said to him, 
“Come here! Speak, don't be afraid! I want to know what the people think 
about my rule." 

3  Thevizier said, "You give [lit. make] the people much happiness. But the 
people are lazy. If they find something that needs work, they don't work 
atit" The ruler said, "What is your intention when you insult the people?" 

4 The vizier said, “If you don't believe me, let's go, I'll show you!” Then they 
went. Then in the middle of the road, the vizier went and rolled a big rock 
into the middle of the road. The ruler said, “Why did you (do) this?" 

5 He said, "Look! No one will move it.” The ruler said, “You lie! I know that 
whoever comes here will move it.” The vizier said, “Fine. If you love the 
people, leave a gift under this rock! And whichever of them moves it will 
find the gift." 

6 Then the ruler took out a pouch, and init was a jewel. And he put it into a 
hole in the rock. And he wrote on a piece of paper, “Whoever moves this 
rock from the road, the jewel is for him." 

7 Then the vizier said, "Let's go! In a month, you'll find this rock (still) in its 
place." They went. Then after a month, they found the rock in its (same) 
place. Then he sent for the people. 


from "yakel'ud. Having the liquid / in second root position, rather than 
third, is typical for a quadriliteral verb (8 6.6.1). 

5  haydlla: On the audio, Ali stumbled and read ham tat ‘if someone’ for 
hayálla tat ‘whoever’. In the Arabic manuscript, it looks like Ali originally 
wrote hayálla, crossed it out and wrote ham, and then crossed that out and 
wrote hayálla again. The Roman manuscript has hayálla, with ham added 
in the margin. This is the only attested example of the word hayálla in all 
the texts. For more on this word, see § 3.5.6. 

6 | gáwharot: For the first occurrence of this word in this line, Ali read the 
plural gawohar ‘jewels’, though the Arabic manuscript has gáwhərət. For 
the second occurrence, he stumbled, first reading gawoher, but then cor- 
recting himself to gáwharat. 
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te nákam tah, àmür hiham, “wa-koh al tat mankem yahawraf asawar dimah 
man amkonas? walakan höh harfona tis, w-alhan kask naxase he da-hoh.” 
w-akálad b-asawer wo-hftük agayrorat da-barkts agawharat. wa-ssanyls 
ttham. 

toli garáwb kal styan kdllah, wa-ham sinam Si Qa-yahtawüg xodmet, 
yaxadmam tah. wa-tammot. 
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8 When they got to him, he said to them, “Why didn't one of you move this 
rock from its place? Now I will move it, and whatever I find under it is 
mine.” And he rolled the rock and took out the pouch that the jewel was 
in. And he showed it to them. 

9  Thentheyrealized everything, and (now) if they see something that needs 
work, they work at it. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 68 (- J19 [unpublished], but missing the last few lines; based 
on Müller 1907: 59-63 - Bittner 1917: 16-23): The Deceitful One and 
the Honest One 


hem troh da-yasiroh faxra, tat xoyan wa-tat akabah soft. 

his barham ba-horam, kiisam masar da-mila daréham. wa-sayáwr man 
halakamah. 

te wdsalam bayr, amur tat h-agah, “kafed wa-goref lin bark hanid moh!” 
kafud bark abáyr, wa-garuf hanfáyham moh bark hanid dékamah. 

agáyg ad-dar abáyr daloh hanid b-akáyd, wa-sall hanid w-amsar ð- 
adaréham w-akáyd, wa-sayur. 

w-agáyg sah $xawlül bark abáyr, w-al hamm yasarba lā. kūsa handfah 
makon, wa-kafud barkth. 

wo-nüka kéyoti trayt l-agaré tarhagan bark abáyr. wa-man dar arhaws, 
amorüt tayt monsen, “hégan Smlas b-adanye?" amarit, “wakdbk bark habrit 
da-saltan, wa-se ta‘yitan.” 

toli amarut amsgaret, “hēśən yokálas mon habrit da-saltan?” amarüt 

his, “tifar da-hayr. ham ahad sallisan bark magamret wa-barkts stwot, 
wa-handex naxdase, afatk mans.” 

attoli amarüt amsgaret, “hésan Smlas b-adanye?" amarit, "Say xizonot 
ba-hádd al-falani.” 

w-amarut his, “hégan yafsths?” amarit his, “ham shats dayras bakaret 
Gfarut, wa-hharaks ba-g&d ad-kawb dar xizonat, toftkük xizonot, wə- 
(t)Saliilan mans xomsáyn rikob daréham wa-xamsayn zanbol.” 

w-agigen bark abáyr da-yattdman lisan. amarüt tayt mansen, 'gozot 
hayáwm, wo-sirütan." wa-sayur. 

wo-rüfa l-akáyd, wa-hagdoh akáyd da-man sarisan. wa-rüfa agayg l-akáyd, 
wa-sayur man halákamah. te wisal arhabet, kusa habrit da-hokam ta‘yitan. 
wa-sall tfarit da-hayr bark amtamnétah. wa-nuka hal hokam. w-amiur hah, 
“tagorab si?” amür, “agorab.” amur hah, “mahdffak tik habráyti, ham haftakk 
mans afarit dimah.” 

wa-wkub lis w-amur, “ham agaroyas wika satk, ake*yot amsgoret, wakona 
agaroyas satk.” 


(t)Salulan: I take this as a 3fp passive imperfect. It could also be an active 
imperfect (2fp or 3fp), but it is not clear then who the subject would be in 
the context of the story. For the passive we expect o in place of ü. Also, the 
$is pronounced geminate on the audio, from assimilation of the prefix t. 
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Translation of Text 68 


They were two traveling together, one deceitful and one whose heart was 
pure. 

When they were on the road, they found a turban that was full of money. 
And they went from there. 

Then when they reached a well, one said to his companion [or: brother], 
“Go down and get water for us in the water-skin!” He went down into the 
well, and he got water for themselves in that water-skin. 

The man who was over the well pulled up the water-skin by the rope, and 
he took the water-skin, the turban of money, and the rope, and went off. 
And his companion [lit. the man with him] sat in the well, and he wasn't 
able to climb up. He found a spot for himself, and he went down into it. 
And two spirit-women came to bathe in the well. And after the bath, one 
of them said, “What have you done in this world?" She said, “I entered the 
sultan’s daughter, and (now) she screams.” 

Then the other one said, "What will keep you from the Sultan's daughter?" 
She said to her, "The dung of a donkey. If someone left it in an incense- 
burner and (there was) fire in it, and he fumigated under her, I would leave 
her.” 

Then the other one said, “What have you done in this world?” She said, “I 
have a treasure-chest in such-and-such place.” 

And she said to her, “What will open it?” She said to her, “If you slaughter 
a red [or: brown] cow over it, and you burn the skin of a wolf over 
the treasure-chest, the treasure-chest will be unlocked, and fifty riding- 
camels in money and fifty baskets would be loaded from it.” 

And the boy was in the well listening to them. One of them said, “The sun 
has gone down, so we'll go.” And they went. 

And they climbed up the rope, but they forgot the rope behind them. And 
the man climbed up the rope, and he went away from there. Then when 
he got to the town, he found the daughter of the ruler screaming. 

He carried dung of a donkey in his waistband. And he came to the ruler. 
He said to him, “Do you know anything?” He said, “I do know.” He said to 
him, “I will marry you to my daughter, if you remove this demon from her.’ 
And he went in to (see) her and said, “If her words are true, (then) the 
second spirit-woman, her words will be true.’ 


This is the only example in the texts (with audio) of a lost prefix t- 
preceded by the conjunction wa-. 
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14 w-amür hagerit, 'azómi magamret wa-borkis $twot." wa-wzamatah hagarit 
magamret wa-$twot. 

15  we-kefülxeloyaf, wa-fatt atfarit bark amgamret wa-stwot. wa-handex 
ba-habrit da-hokam. 

16 wa-gtaryot mans akéyot. wa-hadxalis l-ad tanákas zoyad te tamet man 
adanyé. wa-tammot. 
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14 Hesaidto the slave-girl, “Give me an incense-burner and (put) fire in it." 
And the slave-girl gave him an incense-burner and fire. 

15 And he closed the windows, and crumbled the dung into the incense- 
burner and fire. And he fumigated the ruler's daughter. 

16 Andthespirit-woman spoke from (inside) her. And he made her swear to 
never come to her again until she passes [lit. dies] from this world. And it 
is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 69 (no J): The Say'ar Raid 


xatarat kabáylat yamaram his asayor gaztw, yaháym tawoli anágd, safor. 
wa-sayawr, hem wakona myeti trayt. te kafáwd ba-wodi b-anágd, küsam 
rigad, wa-zágdam tisan. 

wa-sayawr wodi tayt. kisam habér, wa-sisan ar gayg tat, w-al Sah saleb la. 
atawf ba-habér kal, wa-sabtw agáyg siham. w-agáyg mahráy. 

te asar xáylof hatim, wa-habü kal b-ashayr. te fakh d-adsar onsorxáwf, his 
ber habu šəwkīf. wa-he Sawkuf am-mán troh. wa-da-ffakayw lah ba-kambal, 
wa-da-Sawkfoh kal tat dar sarokas tat. 

walakan agáyg, his Sawkuf, adil abirdkhe. te mgoran, his yahom yabar, 
magat wa-wika he yansárxaf. wa-harük yabit man habérhe da-yagarbas, 
wa-bar. 

toli fakawdah wa-bagawdah, walakan l-ād alhakam tah la. wa-bar agayg. 
te nahor xawfit, nüka asháyr. kusa agayug wa-habér. wa-gátmam wakona 
Shalit mi. wa-gaziw sar asayar. te asar ğ-arbáyt, lathakam ba-hallay. 
w-asayar bárham da-sénis, bórham kardyb l-akaham. 

wa-habrik habériham bark wodi wa-da-hatim. te Sawkif, hagáwm amharéh, 
wa-hatlayk liham $twot man kal amkon. w-awtawg manhém zoyad al-fakh, 
w-aboki ffalit. 

w-ámma amharéh, awteg manhem agáyg da-sabiwah asayar fanohan, wə- 
0a-ffalut manhem. he al Sah mandáwk la. Sah Skáy, wa-his wakot hagmet, 
hagüm b-askayah. wa-lütaj mékan b-askdyah, walakan awteg. 

walakan he da-harkot Sabdátah fanohan. fakh ad-habér az-zaged habérhe. 
wa-raddam haber kal w-arikob d-asayar, wa-ráddam da-sansayr. wa-l-ad 
gaztw zoyad là asayor tawoli amhoréh. 

wa-magoran sdddam, wa-man dar xatarat dakamah l-ad gaziw zoyad la. 
wa-tammot. 


asayar: Although Ali wrote asayer in the Arabic manuscript, he said 
kabdylat da-falan ‘such-and-such tribe’ on the audio. In line 5, he said 
akabdylat ‘the tribe’ in place of asayer (twice), while in line 7 he simply 
omitted asayor on the audio. In line 8, he said akawm ‘the raiding party’ 
instead of asayor (twice). The Say'ar tribe (sometimes called the Saar in 
English) are from the Hadramawt region of Yemen. 

mahráy: Although Ali wrote mahrdy in the Arabic manuscript, he said man 
kabdylat da-falan ‘from such-and-such tribe’ on the audio. 

ansarxáwf: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the verb sáthab 
‘he crawled away’ in brackets after ansorxáwf ‘he slipped away’, presuma- 
bly just recording a near-synonym. 
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Translation of Text 69 


1 Once a tribe that is called the Say‘ar went raiding, heading for the Najd, 
Dhofar. And they went, about two hundred (men). Then when they came 
down to a valley in the Najd, they found some pregnant camels, and they 
stole them. 

2  Andthey went down to a valley. They found some camels, and with them 
only one man, and he had no weapon. They seized all the camels, and they 
took the man prisoner with them. And the man was a Mehri. 

3  Thenthe next night, they spent the night, and all the people were in the 
mountains. Then in the middle of the night, he slipped away, after the 
people went to sleep. He went to sleep between two (men). They had 
covered him with a blanket, and they had gone to sleep each on one side 
of it. 

4 Butthe man, when he wentto sleep, had raised his knees. Then later, when 
he wanted to leave, he stretched out and began to slip away. And he stole 
a camel from his own camels that he recognized, and he left. 

5 Then they noticed him missing and chased him, but they didn't catch up 
to him. And the man traveled at night. Then the next day, he came to the 
mountains. He found the men and the camels. And about three hundred 
gathered. And they went raiding after the Say‘ar. On evening of the fourth 
day, they caught up with them at night. And the Say'ar had been without 
fear, (since) they were already close to their country. 

6 And they (the Mehris) made their camels kneel in a valley and settled 
in for the night. Then when they (the Say'ar) were sleeping, the Mehris 
attacked, and they opened fire on them from every direction [lit. place]. 
And they killed more than half of them, and the rest fled. 

7 Asfor the Mehris, the man who the Say‘ar had taken prisoner previously, 
and who had escaped from them, was killed. He had no rifle. He had a 
sword, and when the attack took place, he attacked with his sword. And 
he killed many with his sword, but he was killed. 

8 He had been in a rage [lit. his liver had been burning] earlier. Half of 
the camels that were stolen were his camels. And they returned all the 
camels and riding-camels of the Say‘ar, and they came back having been 
victorious. And the Say'ar never again raided the Mehris. 

9 And then they reconciled, and after that time, they didn't go raiding again. 
And it is finished. 


8 oz-zoged:The relative pronoun ð- is not indicated in the manuscripts, but 
there is a trace of it on the audio, as az-zaged or z-zaged. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 70 (no J): An Encounter Between Camel-Herders and 
Goat-Herders 


xatarat sekon da-bo'áyli rawn kafáwd bo-wodi. wa-hawodi dákomah bis 
matwe, walakan bis ba'áyli ber. wa-yahákram lis man ahad yawbed harmayt 
man hal tanákan haber. 

te nahor tayt, kusam gayg bal hàráwn da-yalibad harom. toli atáwf loh bə- 
hazhe. toli amür hiham, “atwid man Ssitan! al awágabkam là tatafam lay 
ba-hdzyan! wa-hoh gayg al-his tikam. walakan ham al tháymi bawmah là, 
ameram háyni, wa-nhah $alyela. wa-hazyan ‘aysitan ba-kal makon.” 

toli l-ad Sawrém lā. wa-hem yabáyt, w-aġáyg bal harawn al ahad sah la. 
kafud man dar harom ðə-yəlábdəh, w-amur, “höh sayárk, wa-kalem hazye!” 
amáwr, "ábdan!" 

toli sayür tat bal haber wa-yaráyd woz, wa-yotábras. yadkuk lah bal haráwn 
wa-yalábdoh ba-fatxi troh. wo-nákam bo'áyli haber wa-hogáwm l-agayg. 
w-antawham, walakan kadáwr lah la. 

wa-wbawdah ba-xammoh fatowax, wa-wbadiham ba-xammoh fatowax. w- 
adham lo-wtákamah, ankot tétah. wa-wbadit tat ba-fátxi troh. toli fasskam. 
walakan boa'áyli habér satam osar rawn bo-gásob. 

attoli Sóllam bo'áyli haráwn, yaháym agáwf. te wasalam dar hawodi man 
agáwf, amür agáyg h-tétah, "het akay k-haráwn, wa-hoh kefdona bark 
hawodi man hal nákan." amarit tet, “thom hésan?” amur, “hagdayk hogot, 
wa-hom L-erded his.” amarut, “yéye.” 

toli sayur agáyg te wisal hawodi. kusa haber, wa-yasot yabit da-xayorsan kal, 
wa-gahem te nuka hal tétoh, wa-gahemam. te b-aámk da-horam, kusam 
gayg da-yasyur, yahom h-hawodi man hal nákam. 


atwid: Johnstone tells us that this is a first person singular form (ML, JL, 


and HL, s.v. ‘wd), and he translated it as ‘I seek refuge’. If correct, then it 
would have to be a T2-Stem imperfect, minus the characteristic suffix -an. 
If it were a T1-Stem subjunctive, we would expect l-atiwad. I suggest that 
it must instead be a T2-Stem masculine plural imperative ‘take refuge! in 
which case the form is exactly as we would expect. This also explains why 
we find Jibbali equivalent atéd in text J2532, but a't0 in JL; the former 
must be a plural imperative, and the latter a singular. It also makes more 
sense in this context that the attacker is warning his victims to seek refuge. 
The MSA T2-Stem has surely been borrowed from the Arabic tD-Stem 
ta‘awwada ‘take refuge’. 
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1 Once a community of goat-herders went down into a valley. And that 
valley had pasturage, but there were camel-herders in it. And they were 
refusing access to it so that no one could beat a tree (for fodder) where 
the camels roamed. 

2 Then one day, they found a man, a goat-herder, beating a tree. Then they 
spooked his goats on him. Then he said to them, "Seek refuge from the 
devil! You shouldn't frighten our goats on me! I am a man just like you. So 
if you don't want me here, tell me, and we'll move. Our goats can survive 
anywhere [lit. in every place].” 

3 But they still didn't back off. And they were seven, and the goat-herder 
had no one with him. He came down from the tree that he was beating, 
and he said, “I am off, so leave my goats!” They said, “Never!” 

4 Then one camel-herder pelted a goat and broke its leg [lit. broke it]. 
The goat-herder pounced on him and hit him with two blows. And the 
camel-herders came and attacked the man. They fought, but they couldn't 
overpower him. 

5 They hit him with five blows, and he hit them with five blows. And while 
they were like this, his wife came. And she hit one with two blows. Then 
they separated from each other. But the camel-herders took ten goats by 
force. 

6 Then the goat-herders moved, headed uphill. Then when they got up 
above the valley, the man said to his wife, "You stay with the goats, and 
I will go down into the valley where we came from.” She said, “What do 
you want?" He said, “I forgot something, and I want to go back for it.’ She 
said, “Ok.” 

7 Then he went until he got to the valley. He found some camels, and he 
took a camel that was the best of them all, and he went back until he got 
to his wife, and they went. Then in the middle of the way, they found a 
man traveling, headed to the valley that they had come from. 


2 aySutan: Ali spelled this word with ‘in the Arabic manuscript, but the ‘is 
not heard on the audio. See § 2.1.3, rule #2. 

5 gasab: This is Arabic gasb ‘forcible seizure’. It is missing from ML, though 
several verb forms from the root ġsb are listed. 
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CHAPTER 14 


toli mardáyh agáyg bal haráwn, amür, "akofi wo-nké' ba'áyli habér, w-amer 
hiham, 'haybátkom sin, wa-hàm tháymos, háxsabam lin ba-hazyan!’” attoli 

xxasdyb ltham ba-háziham, wa-hem xasáyb liham ba-haybátham. w-ahtalif, 
wa-wákam asdaka’. wa-tammot. 
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8 Then the goat-herder instructed him, he said, “Go off and get to the camel- 
herders, and say to them, 'Your camel is with us, and if you want it, send 
us our goats!" Then they sent them their goats, and they sent them their 
camel. And they made a deal, and they became friends. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 71 (no J): A Dialectal Misunderstanding 


xatarat sxawlék bark dakkon, wa-koráyb lay gayg mahráy. wa-he man aka? 
al-ganubi, w-ageroyon yextelüf. 

toli nakáyh xatt man hal harbathe, wa-hé al yartuki la. toli nüka te handy, 
amur háyni, “a jigen, walé takayr?” amanéh, “wəlē tartuki xatt?” amark, 
“ya-hol, akáyr." wa-hoh da-garabk amanéh. 

walakan hom al-shok lah, wa-kalabk xatt bark amxabdayi. attoli amür agáyg, 
“de wa-koh awtakamah?” amark hah, “het amárk háyni, ‘walé takáyr?; wə- 
hoh amark hük, ‘ya-hol, höh akayr’ seromah al taktalob bah la! karyona 
tah.” 

amur, *hoh amárk hük watomah la." toli his $inak tah háttam, amárk hah, 
“ma yəxäləf! martáyk hük xáttak." amür, "h&$on martáyk?" amark, “karyona 
hük xáttak." wa-sahakam habü da-hanin man agáyg. wa-tammot. 


takáyr: In Omani Mehri, the verb for ‘read’ is rátki. In the Yemeni Mehri 
dialect of the man in the story, the verb ‘read’ is karoh (cf. Arabic qara'a); cf 
Jahn (1902: 205). In Omani Mehri, karoh means ‘hide’. The root of Omani 
Mehri rátki (rky) is probably a metathesized version of the root kr’/kry. 
ma yaxalaf: This is Arabic ma yaxalif ‘it doesn't matter; it's all right’ 
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Translation of Text 71 


1 Once I was sitting in a shop, and near me was a Mehri man. He was from 
the southern area, and our language differs. 

2 Then a letter came to him from his friends, but he couldn't read. Then he 
came up to me, he said to me, “Boy, can you read (tokáyr)?" His intention 
was, "Can you read (tartuki) a letter?" I said, "Sure, I can read [or: hide]." 
And I knew his intention. 

3 ButI wanted to make fun of him, and I put the letter into my pocket. Then 
the man said, “Well, why (did you do) that?” I said to him, “You said to me, 
‘Can you read?" and I said to you, ‘Sure, I can read [or: hide]. Now don't 
worry about it! I'll read [or: hide] it." 

4  Hesaid, “I didn't tell you [to do] like that.” Then when I saw him become 
anxious, I said to him, "It's all right! I'll read (martdyk) you your letter.’ He 
said, “What is martdyk?” I said, ‘TIl read (koryona) you your letter" And 
the people that were by us laughed at the man. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 71A (no J): A Children's Game 


wa-ámma anéhag à-abdüun, yokáwn arbot aw yatit bu. lēzəm yokun tamom, 
wa-yakdwn kal troh aw kal $atáyt fáxra. wa-kal tat yaslul sáwri trayt talofaf, 
wa-yabdáwd kálham tawoli badün tat. 

wa-kal manhem da-xalus man abdün, w-asáwrah wakot rehak man 
harbathe, yaroka táwri troh al-femah tayt man abdün dek ha-dék. domah 
awásf d-anéhag 0-abdin. wa-tammot. 


badun: The exact meaning of badün is not clear, but it must mean some- 
thing like ‘target, marker’. In this game, as clear from the story and from 
a drawing made by Johnstone in the Roman manuscript, there are two 
markers placed at some distance apart, not unlike the English game of 
horseshoes. ML takes badiin from the root bdd; cf. the verb badd ‘throw a 
stone’, used later in line 1. 

tamom: This word is glossed in ML (s.v. tmm) as ‘completeness; comple- 
tely' (« Arabic tamam), butJohnstone added the gloss 'even' in the Roman 
manuscript. 
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Translation of Text 71A 


1  Andasforthe game of the badün, there are four or six people. There must 
be an even number, and each two or each three are together (as a team). 
And each one takes two flat stones, and all of them throw towards one 
badün. 

2 And whoever of them misses the badün, and whose stone is farthest away 
from (those of) his companions, he hops on one foot from this badun 
to that one. This is the description of the game of the badün. And it is 
finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 72 (no J): Collecting Money 


xatarat troh da-yasiroh ba-horam. te wasaloh b-aámk da-horam, amur 

tat manhem, “nahom naxdem bedi." amür tat, “hésan man bedi?" amir, 
^nahom yaká tat mankáy haris, wa-nsSágbor habi.” 

siroh te wátxfom sekon. hatim. toli xabirham, amáwr, “al-hé tsyawr?" 
amaroh, “harosan, wa-xdsran mekan. wa-nasgabur dar habu.” 

toli hagbir liham. ad wazüm karš, wa-d wazüm kársi troh. wa-háy lə- 
wtdkamah te hasalam wakona xemsáyn karš. siroh te barhi ba-k@ tat. amur 
tat, “saromah nahom nahdxlaf man harsit. 

wa-saromah het taka’ da-wbadk tat al-fem wa-da-nkdys. höh, ber tamm 
adáwri. ber wákak höh da-harask fandhan. saromah het taká' at-takdays.” 
amur, “yéye.” 

siroh te watxfoh sekon. amáwr htham, “al-hé taghem?" amaroh, “da-nkdys. 
agigen deh ğə-wbüd tat al-fem. wa-saromah da-nkdy§, wa-da-nasgabur dar 
hābū.” wazdwmham, wa-gahmoh atté wasaloh hal haskdniham. 

wa-sxawlil wakona fakh da-wárx. ámma dek d-amur “hardsk’, harus. 
w-ámma ek à-amür "awbádk tat al-fem’, awbud tat. 

wa-wika liham alhan amtányom tah. wa-kal styan man tokdáyr d-arhamon. 
w-amür hawaldy, “amtoni hanáfk ba-xáyr, w-al tamtoni hənáfk sarr la." 
wa-tammot. 


mankáy: The manuscripts have mankdy, with the 1cd pronominal suffix, 
but the audio has manin, with the 1cp suffix. 

agigen: The manuscripts have agigen ‘the boy’, but the audio has agáyg 
‘the man’. 

Sarr: On the audio, Ali clearly read Arabic Sarr, and not the Mehrized 
borrowing Sarr (ML, s.v. srr). 
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1 Once two (men) were traveling on the road. When they were in the middle 
of the journey [lit. the road], one of them said, “We should play a con [lit. 
work a lie].” (The other) one said, “What kind of con?” He said, "Let's have 
it be that one of us got married, and we'll collect funds from the people.’ 

2 They went until they came to a settlement. Then they asked them, they 
said, "Where are you going to?" They said, "We got married, and we spent 
a lot (as a bride-price). So we are collecting funds from people.” 

3  Thentheygave them assistance. Either (a person) gave a dollar or he gave 
two dollars. And they (did) thus until they earned about fifty dollars. They 
went until they were in a certain place. One said, “Now let's move away 
from the marriage. 

4 Now you should (pretend to) be one who has shot someone in the leg 
[or: foot], and we are paying compensation. Me, my turn is over. I was 
already the one who got married before. Now you be the one who is paying 
compensation.” He said, “Ok.” 

5 They went until they got to a settlement. They said to them, “Where 
are you going to?" They said, "We are paying compensation. This guy 
shot someone in the leg. Now we have to pay compensation, and we are 
collecting funds from people." They gave to them, and they went back to 
their settlements. 

6 And they stayed about a half a month. As for the one who said “I got 
married" he got married. And as for the one who said "I shot someone 
in the leg’, he shot someone. 

7  Andallthat they wished for happened. Everything is by the decree of God. 
And the ancient one said, “Wish yourself well, and don’t wish for yourself 
evil.” And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 73 (= J21, with slight variations): Four Hungry Men and a Date 


xatarat arbot jayüg da-yasydwr xatawr, walakan al Say hatam là yahaym 
al-hà. walakan halatham sayawr rehak. 

toli Saksayr azawod, wa-bér hiham asari trh man gayr kawt. wa-bárham 
tabam, walakan gayug mashor man sabar wa-Sagé ‘at wa-‘azzat on-náfs. te 
kaláyni kafáwd ba-wodi. kusam gayg, w-agáyg dékamah Sah kawt. 

walakan his sini agayug hakbil lah, koroh akáth. yohom yaxber agayug mon 
manhem da-yatéh wa-yaklé harbathe. 

hatim hanih, w-amur hiham, “höh gayg d-al afyadkam man Sila. al Say kawt 
la.” áàmáwr agayug, “anhah ar bin asabar adah.” wa-hatim. 

te ba-hallday, bórham Sawkif, ‘ass agáyg da-watxfam tah agayug, wa-hftuk 
'áynat tomar. wa-sayür te alhaf al-tat man agayug, wa-wgazeh ba-tomer. 
w-amur hah, “hoh al Say ar domah, wa-hámah hük. wa-téh wa-kalé asáyh!" 
s$maddáh agáyg man hanáh, wa-wgaz bah agáyg da-l-adafétah. amur, “höh 
ber Sábak, w-adi habkayk domah. hámah hük. teh wa-kal€ aşáyh!” 
s$maddáh man hanáh, wa-wgaz bah agáyg da-l-adafétah. amur hah, “höh 
ber $ábak, w-adi habkáyk domah. hamah huk. teh wa-kal& asáyh!" 
šməddáh man hanáh, wa-wgaz bah ardba’. w-àmür hah al-his agawhe. 
attoli $moddáh man handh, wa-'áss. dymal hanáfoh yahom yadhol, wa-sayur 
te lazz l-agayg hawalay. wa-wazmáh tomar. amür hah, “höh ber $ábak, 
wa-kálak hük domah.” 

attoli $maddáh man hanáh, wa-radoh bah L-atáwl da-hdydah. w-agayug kal 
tat yahom yaxber amségar, walakan mánam mon tatidáyhoam. 

attoli ‘ass agáyg ad-hatim handh agayüg, wa-hftük ltham ‘aysé mekon. wə- 
hasstham, amür, "a$esam, atésyam!” amáwr agayug, "t$hol ar gaze! thom 
txabéran his sinak tin da-gayan.” 


Sagé ‘at wa-‘azzat an-náfs: These are Arabic Sagaat and 'izzat an-nafs. 

man hanáh: The manuscripts have man honáh, but on the audio Ali read 
man hdydah ‘from his hand’. 

gaze: On this word, see the comment to text 20:63. The phrase tshol gaze 
is found also in 22301. The parallel Jibbali version has xázé, an otherwise 
unattested noun that (based on other forms of the root) must mean 
something like ‘shame’. Curiously, the Arabic manuscript of the Mehri 
version has V7, which is either a mistake for | (which is how Ali spelled 
the word gaze in 22301), or represents a word cognate with Jibbali xdzé. 
The audio clearly has gaze, as does the Roman manuscript. It is also 
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Translation of Text 73 


Once there were four men going, traveling, but I am not sure where they 
were headed. But it was said of them that they traveled far. 

Then they ran short of supplies. And they were already without food for 
two nights. They were weary, but (they were) men famous for patience 
[or: endurance], bravery, and strength of spirit. Then in the evening, they 
went down into a valley. They found a man, and the man had food. 

But when he saw the men approaching him, he hid his food. He wanted 
to test the men, (to see) which [lit. who] of them would eat and let down 
his companions. 

They spent the evening with him, and he said to them, “I am a man who 
is of no use to you for anything. I have no food.” The men said, “We have 
patience still" And they spent the evening. 

Then at night, when they had fallen asleep, the man that the men had 
come to got up and took out a little bit of date. He went and [lit. until] he 
pressed up against one of the men, and he slipped him the date. And he 
said to him, “I have only this. I want it (to be) for you. Eat and keep quiet 
[lit. leave (your) voice]!" 

He took it from him and slipped it to the man next to him. He said, "I am 
already full, and I have this leftover still. I want it (to be) for you. Eat and 
keep quiet!" 

He took it from him and slipped it to the man next to him. He said to him, 
“I am already full, and I have this leftover still. I want it (to be) for you. Eat 
and keep quiet!" 

He took it from him and slipped it to the fourth (man). And he said to him 
what [lit. as] his brothers (had said). 

Then he took it from him, and he got up. He pretended that he was going 
to urinate, and he pressed up to the first man. And he slipped him the 
date. He said to him, “I am already full, and I've left this for you.” 

Then he took it from him, and he threw it as far as he could [lit. the length 
of his arm]. And the men, each one wanted to test the other, and so they 
withheld from one another. 

Then the man who the men had spent the night with got up, and he took 
out a lot of food for them. He woke them up, he said, "Wake up, have 
dinner!" The men said, "You surely deserve payback! You wanted to test 
us, when you saw we were hungry.’ 


possible that xázé in the Jibbali version was a mistake for gazé (both in 
the manuscripts and on the audio). 


662 CHAPTER 14 


12 amir, “sméham lay! kal tat yagob yagreb agid man akomah. walakan atem, 
al ahad yakawdar likam là." wa-tammot. 

13 nahah hanin amsáyret gádot. al ahad yatayw axáyr man aribeh la ábdan. 
te wa-lu bórah moyat man agawé, yasdwbar al-his arib£h. wa-tammot. 
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12 He said, “Forgive me! Everyone wants to know the good from the bad. But 
you, no one can beat you." And it is finished. 

13 Among us, the journey is fair [lit. good]. No one ever eats more than his 
companion. Even if he is dying of hunger, he is patientlike his companion. 
Andi it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 74 (no J): A Desert Island Kingdom 


xatarat gayg wa-ttétah wa-habániham, gigeni troh, sáfram man akaham, 
yahaym ha-k@ tat. wa-ssáfram. te barham ba-gabbét, tibar amarkéb, 
wa-garkam habü da-barkih, gayr agáyg w-adanah. 

walakan kal tat wtka dar lawh, wa-taffam btham. amma agayg, gudah bə- 
gazayrat. w-ámma ttet, gadhot ba-rahbet. wa-hambardwtan kal tat gudah 
ba-rahbet. w-agayg dáyyon, wa-ttétah ka-dalik. wa-bér dáxlam, his adham 
faxra, al ahad manhem yabáyd. 

ámma agayg da-gidah ba-gzdyrat, sxawlul wakona áysor yum b-agzáyrot 
ddkamah. w-agzáyrat al bis ahad la, wa-mat güya, yatáyw man amaray. te 
aser tat, ankáyh malek. 

amur hah, ‘akofi ba-hádd al-falani, wa-Sanyona sawer afarit. wa-hfer 
anxüse déra’, wa-ksona xaznet. wa-het wakona malék b-agzdyrat dimah. w- 
ankiyé tik bū maléytn, wa-het wakona amalékham. walakan haddor man 
tadlem habu. 

wa-gehamah nakiyé tik arbot maráwkob. maharsuton bawmah, wə- 
barkiham basat. wa-stom amardwkab w-alhan barktham. wa-habu 
masasaritan tik, wa-taldyta būk asafot b-arhoyab kal. wa-habu ankiyé tik 
man arhoyob kal, wa-skyena bawmah.” 

amur, “yéye.” te gehamah sayür wa-sini asawar afarit. wa-hfur anxase, wə- 
küsa dahéb wa-fassat wa-gawehar. te nahoran hakbil lah arbot maráwkab 
te harstw. attoli kofáwd habu, wa-gabriham agáyg wa-sitam amaráwkab 
w-alhan barkiham. 


dáyyan: This word, borrowed from Arabic dayyin ‘religious’, is missing 


from ML. 

ka-dalik: This is an Arabism (< Arabic ka-ddlika ‘also’). Another word 
meaning ‘also’ is tawran (ML, s.v. twr), which is also an Arabism (< Arabic 
tawran). 

déxlam: The transcription dáxlam is uncertain. The Roman manuscripts 
have dáx*alom, while the audio has ddx(x)alam (it is not certain that 
the x is geminate), or perhaps dáx(xJelam. The (mistaken) intention was 
probably dáxlam, with the verb conjugated as a strong Gb-Stem, rather 
than as a II-Guttural verb, since II-Guttural verbs pattern with the Gb- 
Stem in many ways (see § 7.2.5). The Arabic manuscript has Jj 5, with no 
indication of the intended vowels. Ali's spelling could reflect doxalam (as 
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1 Once a man, his wife, and their sons, two boys, traveled from their country, 
heading for a certain country. And they traveled. Then when they were in 
deep waters, the ship broke apart, and the people who were in it drowned, 
except the man and his family. 

2 But each one was on a (separate) board, and they kept them afloat. As for 
the man, he washed up on an island. As for the woman, she washed up at 
a town. And the boys, each one washed up at a (different) town. And the 
man was religious, and his wife too. And they had promised, when they 
were still together, that neither of them would lie. 

3 As for the man who washed up on an island, he remained about ten days 
on that island. And the island had no one on it, and when he got hungry, 
he ate from the vegetation. Then one evening, an angel came to him. 

4 He said to him, “Go to such-and-such a place, and you'll see a red rock. 
Dig a cubit under it, and you'll find a treasure. And you'll become king on 
this island. Millions of people will come to you, and you'll be their king. 
But be careful not to be unjust to the people. 

5 And tomorrow four ships will come to you. They'll anchor here, and in 
them are goods. Buy the ships and all that is in them. The people will love 
you, and the news about you will go around in all the towns. People will 
come to you from all the towns, and they will settle here.” 

6 Hesaid, “Ok.” Then the next day he went and saw the red rock. And he dug 
under it, and he found gold, silver, and jewels. Then at noon, four ships 
approached him and [lit. until] they anchored. Then the people got off, 
and he met them and bought the ships and all that was in them. 


Stroomer wrote), the expected (correct) 3mp perfect of the well-attested 
G-Stem daxal. However, Ali normally spelled forms like this with an alif 
indicating the long à; cf. «3G for śxāfəm (13:10 and 35:6), iu for fahakam 
(71:4), and ele for shanam (74:24). We also find JU- > for 3ms dəxāl in 99:31. 
While there is good evidence that the spelling >> would not have been 
used to represent daxalam, it is equally possible that this atypical spelling 
(and Ali's spellings often varied) is what caused Ali to misread it on the 
audio. 

5 bagat: This word, borrowed from Arabic bida'at- ‘goods’, is missing from 
ML. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amawr hah habü, “hégan het mon gayg?” amür, “höh hokam d-agzayrat 
dtmah. wa-kal da-yahom xodmet wa-masken, yanké""" toli Sasfiw habu 
man xaber domah, wa-nákam habi te bórham maléytn. wa-wika molek 
0-agzdyrat Qákamah. 

w-ámma hambardwtan, kal tat kantwah bu, w-atalim. te bórham $yex, 
hámam ba-hokam d-agzayrat, wa-hamam ba-xoadmet b-agzáyrot. wa-kal 
tat sofar man hal habü ad-kantwah te nákam agzdyrat da-bis haybham. 
wa-nákam hal hokam, wa-hem al gatarbam la. amáwr, “nahom xodmet." 
amur, “yéye.” kal tat kalayh mésul as-si. amma tat, mésul da-xaznet. 
w-ámma tat, kotab handh. wa-sxawlil, w-al gatarbam la. 

w-ámma attet, hameham da-gadhot b-arhabet amsgaret, wakot hal gayg, 
wa-dxaloh al biham yəxyün b-amsegor. wa-man hal agáyg assofar, tssáfran 
Sah. w-agáyg togar. 

toli hima ba-hokam ð-agzáyrət yastom kal styan. amur h-tet, “nahom 
nassOfar h-agzdyrat. hámak ba-hokam yadin, w-amawr yastom kal styan.” 
amorüt, “yéye.” 

sdfram te nákam b-agzdyrat. dmma tet, $xawollüt bark aláng, w-agáyg 
kafüd wa-wküb al-hokam. wa-sitam alhan sah. attoli agáyg togar amir, 
“hom al-ssofar.” amur hokam, "ábdan! yallilah a'i$ek hanin.” 

amur, “hoh Say tet, aribéti, d-al axyün bis la. w-al ahmüm I-aklés wahsis la 
yallilah.” amir hokam, “höh Say ambarawtan aménydyn, wa-mahdaxsab 
ttham yahétamam honis bark aláng te k-sobah." amir togar, "his-táw!" attoli 
hokam xasáwb hambaráwton yahétamam hal tet, wa-ttogar hatum hal 
hokam. 

te ba-hallay hambardwtan al ankdtham Sonet la. wa-sdaff kal tat manhém 
fitan adsar da-garkam. wa-gardwb agabbeét, walakan hambardwtan al 
gatarbam la. wa-hatim da-hazin. toli mür tat manhem, “al ankáton Sonet 
la, wa-nahom naktilat.” 


masken: This word, almost certainly from Arabic maskan ‘dwelling, resi- 
dence’, is missing from ML. 

Syex: See the comment to text 18:10. 

hanáh: The Arabic manuscript and audio have handh ‘with him’, but the 
Roman manuscript has handy ‘with me’ (correctly handy). 

hanin: The audio has hanin ‘with us, but the Roman manuscript has handy 
‘with me’ (correctly handy). The Arabic manuscript probably also has 
hanin, though in Ali’s handwriting hanin and handy can look identical. 
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The people said to him, “What kind of man are you?" He said, “I am the 
ruler of this island. And whoever wants work and a dwelling-place, let him 
come!” Then the people heard about this news, and people came until 
they were millions. And he became king on that island. 

And as for the boys, people raised each one, and they got an education. 
When they were big, they heard about the ruler of the island, and they 
heard about the work on the island. And each one traveled from the 
people that raised him until they came to the island that their father was 
on. 

And they came to the ruler, and they didn't recognize one other. They said, 
“We want work.’ He said, “Ok.” Each one, he made him responsible for 
something. One was responsible for the treasury, and one was a clerk with 
him. And they remained, but they didn't recognize one other. 

And as for the woman, their mother who washed up at the other town, she 
became the wife of a man, and they promised that neither of them would 
betray the other. And wherever the man traveled, she traveled with him. 
And the man was a merchant. 

Then he heard about the ruler of the island who would buy everything. He 
said to the woman, "Let's travel to the island. I heard about a new ruler, 
and they said he buys everything.” She said, “Ok.” 

They traveled until they got to the island. The woman, she stayed on the 
boat, but the man went down and went to the ruler. And he bought all 
that he had. Then the merchant man said, "I want to go." The ruler said, 
"No! Tonight your dinner is with me.” 

He said, ^I have a wife, my companion, whom I will not betray. And I can- 
not leave her by herself tonight.” The ruler said, “I have two trustworthy 
boys, and I’ll send them to spend the night with her on the boat until 
morning.” The merchant said, “Ok!” Then the ruler sent the boys to spend 
the night with the woman, and the merchant spent the night with the 
ruler. 

Then at night, sleep wouldn't come to the boys. It turned out each of them 
remembered the night that they (almost) drowned. And they knew the 
(place in the) deep waters, but the boys didn't know each other. And they 
spent the evening sad. Then one of them said, "Sleep hasn't come to us, so 
let's chat with one another.’ 


amznyáyn: This must be a colloquial Arabic dual adjective amináyn. The 
word is missing from ML. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur akannawn, "het kəlēt fanohan!" wa-hàmehom tottáman liham. 

attoli kalüt Sox, mür, “xatarat höh wa-hábye w-agay akannáwn sáfran 
man rahbet, nahom ha-rhobet tayt. wa-his báron b-agabbet dimah, tibar 
bin amarkeb, wa-garkam hábye w-agay wa-habu kal. wa-báykak höh 

dar lawh, wa-táff bay te gádhak ba-rahbet tayt. wa-kásk gayg, wa-kanyáy 
wa-hawkabáy amdorset." 

attoli agah, his hüma agaroyah, garbih. w-amosi bah w-amur, *hoh agak!" 
wa-baktw te k-sobah man forhat. wa-hamehi tattaman lóhi, walakan 
sabarut. 

te k-sobah, his bişər absar, kafdoh hambardwtan, w-agáyg togar rüfa. toli 
amorüt tet h-togar, "het xayank bay, wa-kálak handy ambardwtan. wə- 
yalloh al kálam ti al-sdkf la." amur, “hiboh al kálam tis t$ákfi la? hagawm 
lays?” 

amorüt, “la, walakan hom əl-šánhər biham." amür agáyg, "koleti lay!” 
amorüt, "ábdan, walakan het (t)tóma l-agaroyi wa-l-agaroyham.” 

toli kafdoh tawoli hokam. te ankoh, amur hokam, “ko tem kafádkam?" amür 
agáyg, “attet dimah thom tšánhər ba-hambardwtan da-yalloh hatim hanis.” 
amur hokam, “hiboh 4mlam?” amarut tet, "ham het hokam thawkam bə- 
hákk, sok hambarawtan wa-sSáxborham alhan gataryam yalloh.” àmür, 
"his-táw. walakan hoh agorab hambaráwton yabddyam lā.” toli sakayham. 
amur hokam, "hesan 'ámlakam yelloh ba-ttet dtmah?” amaroh, “al 'ámlan 
Sila.” amorüt tet, “Sdxbarham alhan gataryam yelloh." amitr, “hēśən 
gatarikam yolloh?" amaroh, “al ankatki Sonet la, wa-kátwotki." 

amur hokam, “ba-hésan kdtwatki?” amaroh, "akáy gayw, wa-gatarbki 
yalloh.” amur hokam, "wa-koh gayw? kalétam lay b-akossátki!" attoli kolüt 
$0x ba-kawtet kállas. 

ādəh al tamüm la, garbth haybah, hokam, wa-bakoh. w-amür, “ətáy 
habédnye!” amarit tet, “alyomah habónys, wa-het agáygi!" 

attoli kal tat kalut b-akassdtah, wa-gatarbam. wa-shanam h-agáyg da-nika 
ba-ttet alangah dahéb wa-fassat. wa-sxawlil faxra te motam, wa-hem bark 
raht. wa-tammot. 


höh wa-hdbye: On the audio, Ali read hoh wə-háybi ‘me and my father’. The 


manuscripts have hoh wa-hdbye ‘me and my parents’. 
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The younger [lit. small] one said, "You tell (a story) first!” And their mother 
was listening to them. Then the older [lit. big] one told, he said, “Once me 
and my parents and my little brother traveled from a town, heading for a 
certain town. And when we were in this deep water, the ship broke apart 
on us, and my parents and my brother and all the people drowned. But 
I stayed on a board, and it kept me afloat until I washed up at a certain 
town. And I found a man, and he raised me and put me in school" 

Then his brother, when he heard his words, recognized him. And he kissed 
him and said, “I am your brother!” And they cried until morning out of 
happiness. And their mother was listening to them, but she waited. 
Then in the morning, when the dawn broke, the boys got off (the ship), 
and the merchant man climbed on. Then the woman said to the mer- 
chant, "You betrayed me, and you left boys with me. Last night they didn't 
let me sleep." He said, *How did they not let you sleep? Did they attack 
you?" 

She said, “No, but I want to lodge a complaint against them.” The man said, 
"Tell me!” She said, “No, but listen to my words and to their words.” 

Then they went down to the ruler. When they came, the ruler said, “Why 
did you come down?" The man said, "This woman wants to lodge a com- 
plaint against the boys that spent the night with her last night." 

The ruler said, "What did they do?" The woman said, "If you are a ruler 
who rules justly, call the boys and ask them what they talked about last 
night." He said, “Ok. But I know that the boys don’t lie.” Then he called 
them. 

The ruler said, “What did you do to this woman last night?" They said, "We 
didn't do anything." The woman said, "Ask them what they talked about 
last night." He said, “What did you talk about last night?" They said, “Sleep 
wouldn't come to us, and so we chatted with one another" 

The ruler said, “What did you two chat about?” They said, “We are broth- 
ers, and we recognized each other last night.” He said, “Why brothers? Tell 
me your story!” Then the older one told the whole story. 

Before he finished, his father, the ruler, recognized him, and he wept. And 
he said, “You are my sons!” The woman said, “These are my sons, and you 
are my husband!” 

Then each one told his story, and they knew each other. They loaded up 
for the man who brought the woman, his boat, with gold and silver. And 
they remained together until they died, and they were happy. And it is 
finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 75 (no J): Aziz 


xatarat gayg yagob ba-gaggit, brit da-togar, wa-se tagob bah, walakan 
hábse xoziw man yoháffkom tah. te man dar wakt, fikas bar haddydas. wa-se 
al thámah la, ar hkawm lis hábse. 

attoli Sasfoh amkwáyras da-se, amkawratah, Sfakáwt, wa-wakáyta asayáfts 
man dar áyśər yum. w-ak@ rehok. attoli sayur agáyg te nuka hal gayg 
asarah. amur hah, “hiboh $awr?" 

amur, “hésan garoh?" amir agáyg, ‘amkawrawti Sfakáwt. wa-ham ad 
takdwdar háyni ba-haylat, kəlēt lay!” amür hah asarah, “yahmadmk st la. 
gadéwwan!” 

Saddoh L-arikábihi wa-gahmoh h-arhabéet da-bis agaganot. w-aka@ rehok. 

te man dar dysar yum, watxfoh arhabet, wa-wkaboh hal agáwz. w-adsar 
dékamah wakot asayáft d-agaggit. 

attoli agayug sxabir agáwz. amáwr, “hésan man $ayáft dimah?” amorüt 
agáwz, "asayáft da-habrit da-falan. harus bis bar haddydas. wa-se al thámah 
la. tagob ba-gayg badawáy, wa-hábse al yahaymah la." 

toli amáwr his agayug, "wazyema tis myet da-kars, wa-tháwkabon lis.” 
amarut, “yéye.” toli mür aáśər d-agayg da-yagob b-agaggit, “amma het, 
sxdwwal báwmah, w-agaggit tawyita tik.” amür, “hiboh attwéhi, wa-se 
kalon?” amür hah, “yahmadmk sila!” 

toli libas ba-xalowak da-tét, wa-wkub k-āgáwz te ankoh hal agaggit kalon 
bark akasar. w-agaggit tagorab aáśər d-amkwayras. attoli his nüka, hftuk 
xalowak (d-)ddyrah, w-amur h-agaggit, “ham tháymi tasnéy amkwáyros, 
ba-hádd al-falani he da-sawbdys.” 

amorüt, “hiboh sawr?” amür, "háftki lay xalawkse. wa-het syeri bark 
xalowak da-hoh nákak barkiham, w-al yahmáms st la! walakan mat awodan 
fegar, takay bars al-xah d-abdyt.” 

amorüt, “yéye.” wa-wazmatah xoláwkse, wa-se wabasüt ba-xalowak da-nitka 
barktham. wa-ftkut. te ankot hal amkwáyros, hatamit hanáh te k-sdbah. 


hkawm: ML (s.v. hkm) lists various meanings for the G-Stem kum, but not 
'force, which is the meaning here. The meaning 'force' is also attested for 
the Jibbali cognate Akum (cf. text J51:20), as well as for the Hobyot cognate 
hkum ‘force’ (HV, p. 148). 

akasar: ML (s.v. ksr) defines kaser only as ‘first-floor or top-floor room’, but 
in the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘big house’. Cf. also 
Jibbali késar ‘palace’ (e.g., text TJ4:2). 

háftki: See the comment to text 24:6. 
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1  Onceaman loved a girl, the daughter of a rich man [or: merchant], and 
she loved him, but her parents refused to let him marry (her). After a 
while, they married her to her cousin. She didn't want him, but her parents 
forced her. 

2 Then her beloved found out that she, his beloved, was betrothed, and that 
her wedding would be in ten days. And the place was far away. Then the 
man went until he came to a man, his friend. He said to him, “What’s the 
plan?" 

3  Hesaid,"What happened?" The man said, "My beloved is betrothed. And 
if you can perhaps (devise) for me a trick, tell me!" His friend said to him, 
"Don't worry [lit. let nothing concern you]. Let's go!" 

4 They saddled up their riding-camels and went to the town that the girl 
was in. And the place was far away. Then after ten days, they came to the 
town, and they went in to an old woman's (place). And that evening was 
the girl's wedding. 

5 Then the men questioned the old woman. They said, "Which wedding is 
this?" The old woman said, “The wedding of the daughter of so-and-so. 
Her cousin married her. But she doesn't love him. She loves a Bedouin 
man, but her parents don't want him." 

6 Then the men said to her, "Well give you a hundred dollars, and you 
should get us in to (see) her" She said, “Ok.” Then the friend of the man 
who loved the girl said, "You stay here, and the girl will come to you in 
the night.” He said, “How will she come to me in the night, when she is a 
bride?" He said to him, "Don't worry!” 

7 Then he put on womens clothes, and he went in with the old woman 
until they came to the girl, the bride, inside the mansion. And the girl 
recognized the friend of her beloved. Then, when he came, he took off 
the clothes that were on him, and he said to the girl, “If you want to see 
your beloved, in such-and-such place he is waiting for you." 

8 She said, "What's the plan?” He said, "Take off your clothes for me. And 
you go out in the clothes that I came in, and don't worry! But when they 
call [lit. he calls] the dawn prayer, you should already be at the door of the 
house.” 

9 She said, “Ok.” And she gave him her clothes, and she put on the clothes 
that he came in. And she left. Then when she came to her beloved, she 
stayed with him until morning. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-'ámma men ataref d-agdyg, his wakub loh agáyg d-agaganot wa-yahom 
yalhamah, mina hadathe, wa-l-ad kadur yahtirak là te k-sobah. wa-sayur 
agáyg kalon te nüka hal hayb d-agaggit. mür, "het al fákak ti ar gannáy. 
man ‘dy ba-háydoh tayt te k-sobah.” 

amur, “ma yaxdlaf! anhah yallilah amyéla haylat, wa-sanyeya gehamah 
hégan yaka@.” amür agáyg kalon, “hēśən man háylət?” amur, “take suk 
maws, wa-mat da-wakabk lis, asém tayt man asafartse. wa-nhah, k-sobah, 
Sanyeya agaggit.” mür agayg, "yéye." 

w-ámma man atoref d-agayg 0-dymal hanáfh gaggit, ftuk, áyməl hanafah 
yahom yadhol, wa-gabur agaggit al-xah d-abayt. dmma agáyg, sayür tawoli 
asarah. w-ámma agaggit, strut tawoli amkonas. te bə-həlláy, agáyg libas 
b-alábs da-ttét wa-sayür te wakub hal agaggit, w-agaggit ftkut te ankot 
amkwayras. 

w-agáyg hatiim b-amkon 0-agaggit. te ba-hallay tawoh agayg yahom tawoli 
tétah, wa-Sóh maws. te nuka w-agáyg à-áymol $ofárton. toli agayg kalon 
yáwsam tayt mon asafarthe, wa-Sawküf. 

te k-sobah ftuk agáyg tawoli hodáydah w-amuür, *hoh ber asómk tayt 

man a$ofártse. wa-syeram, sném tis!" w-ámma man atoref 0-agáyg ð- 
áymeol hanafh tet, ftük te gabur agaggit al-xah 0-abdyt, w-asüm tayt man 
asafartse. w-amur his, "syeri fisé!” 

wa-sirut te wakabut amkonas. attoli nákam hábse, wa-sinam $áfse, wə- 
küsam agafardts masamut. toli amáwr h-agáyg, “dimah tetk.” amur, "ábdan! 
kawwet al sé kawwet da-tet la. kawwet kawwet ar da-gayg!” 


al fakak: The al was crossed out in the Arabic manuscript, but it is heard 
on the audio. 

agafártse: ML (s.v. Zfr) lists $ofir, pl. gafarutan with the meaning ‘plait of 
hair, and $ofrit, pl. gafartan with the meaning ‘leaf with a scent like thyme 
... used by women in their hair. However, it is only the latter term that 
occurs in the texts (this text and text 85) meaning ‘braid, plait (of hair)’. 
The unsuffixed plural form safdrtan occurs in line 13 of this text, as well 
as in 85:10; cf. also the Jibbali plural $5f5rt listed in both ML and JL (s.v. 
£fr), the Harsusi plural safártan listed in HL (s.v. fr), and the Hobyot plural 
stforto listed in HV (p. 1). On the singular form, see the comment to line 15. 
hadáydah: The word hadid is defined in ML (s.v. dwd) only as ‘paternal 
uncle, father's brother or cousin’ (cf. 32:15). It also clearly has the meaning 
‘uncle’ in the compound bar(t) hadid ‘cousin’. In the context of this story, 
since the man has married his cousin, hadid could mean either ‘uncle’ or 
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Now as for the man, when the girl's husband came to him and wanted 
to touch him, he grabbed his hands, and he couldn't move at all until 
morning. And the groom went until he came to the girl's father. He said, 
“You only married me to a jinn! She repelled me with one hand until 
morning." 

He said, "It's all right! Tonight we'll play [lit. do] a trick, and we'll see what 
happens tomorrow." The groom said, "What kind of trick?" He said, "You 
should have a razor, and when you have gone in to (be with) her, cut off 
one of her braids. And we, in the morning, will look at the girl" The man 
said, “Ok.” 

Now as for the man who had made himself into a girl, he left, pretending 
he wanted to urinate, and he met the girl at the door of the house. The 
man, he went to his friend. And the girl, she went to her place. Then at 
night, the man put on the clothes of a woman and went until he got to 
the girl, and the girl left and [lit. until] she came to her beloved. 

And the man spent the night in the girl's place. Then at night, the man 
came in, wanting to (be with) his wife, and he had a razor. And he came, 
and the man had made braids. Then the groom cut off one of his braids, 
and he went to sleep. 

Then in the morning the man went out to his uncle [or: father-in-law] and 
said, “I have cut off one of her braids. Go and see it!" And as for the man 
who had made himself a woman, he went out and [lit. until] he met the 
girl at the door of the house, and he cut off one of her braids. And he said 
to her, “Go quickly!" 

And she went until she got in to her place. Then her parents came, and 
they looked at her hair, and they found her braid cut off. Then they said 
to the husband, “This is your wife.” He said, “No way! The strength is not 
the strength of a woman. The strength is really the strength of a man!" 


‘father-in-law’. JL (s.v. dwd) lists ‘father-in-law’ as an additional meaning 
of did 'paternal uncle. And in HV (p. 103), we find the following Hobyot 
sentence: ho a'omer har himi ‘a didi’ 1 call my father-in-law didi (uncle)’. 
Sáfse: The underlying form of this noun is either $2ff or ef, though if the 
latter, we would expect $áfse. See further in the comment to text 37:25. 
agafaráts: This must reflect an underlying gafarit or $ofarüt. As noted above 
in the comment to line n, the form gafrit appears in ML (s.v. fr), though 
not with this meaning. This seems to be an oversight. Cf. also Jibbali gafrét 
(JL, s.v. Zfr), Hobyot sfirit (HV, p. 1), and Harsusi $aforot (HL, s.v. fr). 
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amur, “xdyban. yellilah, ham ad mandatk, katas al-háyd. wa-k-sobah, 
Sanyeya.” te ba-hallay, kal tat sayür tawoli amkonah. agayg xáylaf agaggit, 
w-agaggit sirut tawoli amkwáyras. 

te fakh d-adsar, nüka agáyg tawoli tétah, wa-sdh maws. te his barham 
yahaym yasakfam, agáyg kalon hftük amáws wa-yakota agáyg al-háyd. 
wa-saff káwta ba-háys te a$um ark d-ansém. 

walakan agáyg latt lah. te k-sobah bárah yahom yamet. ftük wa-gabur 
agaganot al-xah d-abdyt, w-amur his, “hoh béri hom al-met. agáyg kat ‘ay l- 
ark d-ansém. wa-ndoh L-oktas!" wa-kotáys maktat kanndt, w-amur his, “hoh 
matona yamoh. w-abeli yaswadas!” 

w-agáyg hámmeh aziz. sayur agayg. te wisal hal asarah, kalit lah, wə- 
gahmoh. te barhi b-aámk, mot agayg. kabrih aásarah wa-gahem. te küsa 
gayg da-yakawfad arhabet, wa-wazmdh xatt tawoli agaggit. 

wa-sayur agáyg te wisal arhabet. sanyétah agaggit man xawfet. toli sakátah. 
amorüt, “walé gabark ahad al-harmak?” amur, “gabark gayg, wa-wazmdy 
xatt tawoli gaggit b-arhabet dimah, wa-hoh al agarbas la." 

amarut agaggit, *andoh al-sné xatt!” toli amarut, “domah da-hoh!" w- 
artakyétah, wa-ksut xaber d-agáyg ad-mot. toli talutam agáyg da-nuka 
ba-xatt, wa-thawur dynah. 

wa-sxawallut. al (t)tom al moh w-al kawt. wa-kanut kabś wa-hhamátoh aziz. 
wa-sé thom tabkéh wa-tanéh agáyg, walakan sénsut la. 

toli thháyw ba-káb$ man dar sath, wa-baküt hayüm w-asáwr. tomar, “ya 
āzīz, ya aziz!” amür hdybas, "het tobeki sar kabs, wa-hoh ganáy. $áyti man 
amoli alhan tháymi, w-al tabki la!” 


maktat: Johnstone (followed by Stroomer) mistakenly transcribed man 
katat, but the Arabic manuscript and audio clearly have a single noun 
maktat. The meaning is obviously ‘a cut) from the verb káwta ‘cut’. ML (s.v. 
kt‘) does list a noun maktat, but only with the meaning ‘waterless desert’ 
(likewise the cognates listed in JL and HL). 

yeswádás: The Arabic manuscript has swddas. The Roman manuscript 
had $wados, but an initial yə- was later added, probably to match the 
audio, which has yaswddaS. See further in the comment to text 27:25, 
where we find the opposite forms attested in the manuscripts and audio. 
Cf. also the comment to text 12:17. 

tan£h: This is a G-Stem subjunctive of the root nw. In ML (s.v. nw), John- 
stone defines the verb only as ‘mew’, though he gives the meaning ‘keen 
over the dead' for the Jibbali cognate. As for the form, Johnstone gives 
the 3ms perfect naywü, but this is surely incorrect. All other II-‘, III-w/y 
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He said, "Fine. Tonight, if she repels you again, cut her on the hand. And 
in the morning, we'll see." Then at night, each one went to his place. The 
man replaced the girl, and the girl went to her beloved. 

Then in the middle of the night, the man came to his wife, and he had a 
razor. Then when they were about to go to sleep, the groom took out the 
razor and cut the man on the hand. But it so happened that he cut (too) 
forcefully and [lit. until] he cut an artery. 

But the man bandaged it. Then in the morning, he was about to die. He 
went out and met the girl at the door of the house, and he said to her, "Tam 
about to die. The man cut me on an artery. Let me cut you!" And he gave 
her [lit. cut her] a small cut, and he said to her, “I will die today. Farewell 
[lit. may God keep you safe]!” 

And the man, his name was Aziz. The man left. Then when he got to his 
friend, he told him (what happened), and they went. Then in the middle 
of the way, the man died. His friend buried him and went on. Then he met 
a man going down to the town, and he gave him a letter for the girl. 

And the man went until he got to the town. The girl saw him from the 
window. Then she called to him. She said, “Did you perhaps meet anyone 
on your way?" He said, “I met a man, and he gave me a letter for a girl in 
this town, but I don't know her" 

The girl said, "Let me see the letter!" Then she said, "This is mine!" And 
she read it and found the news that the man had died. Then she slapped 
the man who brought the letter, and she blinded his eye. 

And she stayed. She didn't taste either water or food. And she reared a 
lamb, and named it Aziz. She wanted to cry and grieve for the man, but 
she didn't dare. 

Then she let the lamb fall from the roof, and she cried day and night. She 
would say, “Oh Aziz, oh Aziz!” Her father said, “You are crying over a lamb, 
and I am rich. Take whatever you want from my property, and don't cry!" 


verbs have the shape Coh in the 3ms perfect (cf. ML, s.v. bw, rw, and s*v). 
Moreover, the subjunctive form tanéh in this line looks like the subjunc- 
tive of other such verbs, which in turn follow the pattern of other III-w/y 
verbs in the Ga-Stem. The 3fp imperfect appears in text 54:2. 

hayum w-asáwr: On the audio, Ali mistakenly read the singular hayáwm 
‘the sun’, which has the same spelling (in Arabic characters) as hayum. 
The Roman manuscript has the plural hayum. The plural must be correct, 
since asáwr is plural. 
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24  àmoerüt, "ábdan, ar wa-takabam aziz sahh, wale tfiki amkwáyri abadaway. 
w-agáygi yaxxalyi, wol alutag hanofi.” 

25 attoli amáwr h-ajáyges, *xoli!" wa-xxoli agáygas, wa-harus bis amkwayras. 
w-ankot mánah bo-gigen, wa-hhamatah aziz. wa-tammot. 


24 ar woa-: Though ar wə- is in both manuscripts, Ali skipped ar wə- on the 
audio. 
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She said, “No, unless you bring Aziz back alive, or else you should marry 
me to my Bedouin beloved. And my husband should divorce me, or else 
Tl kill myself” 

Then they said to her husband, "Divorce (her)!” And her husband divorced 
(her), and she married her beloved. And she bore with [lit. from] him a 
boy, and she named him Aziz. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 76 (no J): A Brave Man and His Nephews 


xatarat gayg 3oga bérah mawsáyf. te nahor tayt amür, “hom al-gahom əl- 
xatar." amür habré d-agah, “hom al-gahom sik.” amir hah, “al tekáwdor la. 
hoh gayg sadayd, w-aghom man hal al ahad yanoka la.” amir, *ábdan! hom 
Suk.” 

gahmoh. te man dar wakt, wasaloh gaddet d-al bis ahad la ar kayoy. w-al 

bis Qerob là, w-al bts moh lā. attoli mür agáyg ha-bar-gah, “höh məšőkf. 
wa-het ank& am-moh wa-derob, w-amol hin ‘ayse!” 

amur agigen, “yéys.” toli agáyg Sawkuf, w-agigen l-ad wida hiboh yamol la. 
al küsa al moh, w-al kusa Qerob, w-al kusa Stwot. toli hasus hadáydah. amür, 
“höh al wádak hiboh l-àmol la.” amir hah, “ma yaxdlaf. het al tsáwlah Say 
la. raddona tik tawoli hdbke.” 

toli raddoh. te wasaloh hal haskániham, amur agáyg, “höh gahmona.” 
amur agah akannawn, “hoh hom suk.” amir hah, “al takáwdor la." amir, 
“abdan, hom suk!” 

gahmoh. te wasaloh amkon hawoláy, amür agáyg, “höh masakf: wa-het 
amol hin 'ay$e." amür agigen, “hé aderob? wa-hó hamoh? wa-hó siwot?” 
amur agáyg, “obal, walé yaxlifk jayug d-axdyr monk!" amur, “yéye.” 

agáyg Sawküf, w-agigen l-àd wida hiboh yamol la. hasus agah, w-amür 
hah, “al wádak hiboh L-amol la." amür, "het al tsáwlah Say la." wa-raddeh 
tawoli habhe. 


gaddet: I did not find this word in ML, but in the Roman manuscript, 
Johnstone added the gloss ‘waterless, treeless desert’. The word is cognate 
with the first word of the Arabic place-name Jiddat al-Harasis, the region 
in Oman to the east of Dhofar. 

ha-bar-gah: On the audio, Ali misread this phrase as ha-bar-gatah. 
am-moh: We expect bo-moh, but the b has assimilated to the following m. 
The same assimilation is attested in Jibbali (e.g., J39:2). See also texts 94:37 
and 97:34. 

al kusa al moh: The al before moh is probably an error. It would be correct 
if other objects followed, but instead additional verbs are used, each with 
their own objects. Cf. af moh in line n. 

tsáwlah: On this verb, see the comment to text 42:1. 

haskániham: The manuscripts have haskéniham, with a 3mp possessive 
suffix, but Ali read haskánihi, with a 3md suffix. Johnstone corrected the 
Roman manuscript to reflect the audio. 
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1 Once a brave man was already famous. Then one day he said, “I want to go 
traveling." His brother's son said, “I want to go with you.” He said to him, 
"You can't. I am a tough man, and I go where no one else goes." He said, 
‘No! I want (to go) with you!” 

2 They went. Then after a while, they came to a barren area that had no one 
in it except spirits. And there was no water in it. Then the man said to his 
nephew, “I’m going to sleep. But you bring water and firewood, and make 
us dinner!” 

3 The boy said, “Ok.” Then the man went to sleep, and the boy didn't know 
atall what to do. He didn't find water, and he didn't find firewood, and he 
didn't find fire. Then he woke up his uncle. He said, “I don't know at all 
what to do." He said to him, “It doesn't matter. You aren't fit (to be) with 
me. I will take you back to your parents.” 

4  Thenthey went back. When they got to their settlements, the man said, “I 
am going.” His younger [lit. little] brother said, “I want (to go) with you.” 
He said to him, “You can’t.’ He said, "No, I want (to go) with you!” 

5 They went. Then when they got to the same [lit. previous] place, the man 
said, “I’m going to sleep. But you make dinner for us!” The boy said, “Where 
is the firewood? And where is the water? And where is the fire?” The man 
said, “Try, or else men who are better than you will replace you.” He said, 
“Ok?” 

6 The man went to sleep, and the boy didn't know at all what to do. He woke 
up his brother, and he said to him, “I don’t know what to do.” He said, “You 
won't do well with me.” And he took him back to his parents. 


5 Obal: ML (s.v. bl) defines the D/L-Stem verb obal (here the ms imperative) 
as ‘test s.t. or s.o.; look after, but in the Roman manuscript, Johnstone 
added the gloss ‘try, maybe he'll succeed maybe not’. The content here 
clearly requires the meaning ‘try’. Johnstone also added in the manuscript 
the phrase dbal b- ‘look after a sick animal’. 

5  yaxlifk: As discussed in § 7.1.2, because the 3mp imperfect has an under- 
lying final -ə, we normally do not see vowel reduction when an object 
suffix is added. And as discussed in § 2.1.2, this underlying a is present even 
between two voiceless and non-glottalic consonants, i.e., in an environ- 
ment where unstressed phonemic 2 is not usually allowed. On the audio, 
Ali read first yaxlófk, then corrected himself to yaxlifk. The manuscripts 
also both have a long :. 
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te wasaloh, amur agáyg, “höh gahmona.” amur habre d-agatah, “höh hom 
suk.” amir hah, “al tsáwlah Say la." toli amir, "ábdan, hom suk!” 

siroh. te wasaloh b-agaddet hawalit, amur, “hét amol hin ‘aysé, wa-hoh 
madolam arikob.” amür agigen, *yéye." his xáylah gamus, akofi agigen 
da-yagdwlak man aderob. 

adoh la-wtakamah, sini Stwot d-akayoy. wa-xtaliham. te nüka, kusa nid 
da-moh wo-stwot. wa-sall gawdil, wa-sáll hanid da-barkáh hamoh, wa-ffalut. 
wa-bagawdah akayoy, walakan alhakam tah lā. te wisal hal amhátt, al kusa 
derob lā. nəhāý man aktdwbat d-artkob te dymal alhan yasdid a'i$eham. 
áymel xabz. te habhil, káwla xabz dar agóányot, wa-káwla hanid da-hamoh 
da-mila. 

wa-ffakoh l-azemal. áyməl hanáfah sawkuf: wa-he sayur wa-sakroh, da- 
garüb xáylah yakona, w-al yagob ahad yak@ his tah la. te nüka xáyloh 
ba-halldy, sini xabz, wa-sini hamoh, wa-sini $twot. wa-he da-jarüb al siham 
al &twot w-al moh w-al derab, w-aka? dékamah al tkosa bah al moh w-al 
Qerob w-al $twot, w-al ahad yasükon bah là ar akayoy. 

toli amir xdylah, "Jomah agigen wakona axáyr mandy mat akáwr, wa-hom 
L-awtágah." attoli sini azemal, wa-yahigas agigen da-Sawkuf. wa-zarkáyh b- 
akanátah. toli garüb da-hé zaritk ar azemeL ottoli sak, amur, “ham thamay, 
hoh aribek, w-anké aw-boh!” 

attoli ankáyh, wa-hatamoh. te k-sobah gahmoh, yahamoh tawoli 
haskániham. te bárhi b-aamk, ksayoh bayr. amir agáyg ha-bar-gatah, 
“kafed wa-garef lin moh. wa-hoh dalyona tīk b-akáyd." amur agigen, “yéys.” 
kafüd agigen wa-garüf moh. 

w-agáyg hakoh arikob, wa-müla hanid. wa-s$áll akáyd, wa-kawla agigen 
bark abáyr. wa-takk másmar bark xaff da-haybátoh, wa-gahem. 


wasaloh: The Arabic manuscript originally has wisal bah ‘he arrived with 
him’ (or ‘he brought him’). The verb wigal ( la; s) was later changed to 
wasaloh ‘they arrived’ (the (c was crossed out, and a final s- added). 
However, the following bah was not crossed out, as it should have been. 
On the audio, Ali read wasaloh, but stumbled as he read the (now ungram- 
matical) following bah ‘with him’. 

ddah: The Arabic manuscript has only ad, but this seems to be an error. 
The audio and Roman manuscript have ddah, as we expect. 

amhátt: This word, which I did not find in ML, is glossed by Johnstone 
in the Roman manuscript as ‘station, night-camp for camels only; camel 
saddle place’. Cf. Arabic mahatt ‘stopping-place’. 

aktdwbat: The word katáwbet is the plural of kateb (ML, s.v. ktb), which is 
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Then when they arrived, the man said, “I am going.” His sister’s son said, “I 
want (to go) with you." He said to him, "You won't do well with me." Then 
he said, “No, I want (to go) with you!” 

They went. Then when they arrived at the same [lit. previous] barren 
area, he said, “You make us dinner, and I will take out the riding-camels." 
The boy said, “Ok.” When his uncle disappeared, the boy went looking for 
firewood. 

While he was doing this, he saw a fire of (some) spirits. He snuck up to 
them. When he got there, he found a skin of water and fire. And he took 
a fire-log, and he took the skin that had water in it, and he ran off. 

And the spirits chased him, but they didn’t catch him. Then when he got to 
the camp, he didn't find any firewood. He took slices off the riding-camels' 
(wooden) harnesses, until he made what their dinner required. He made 
bread. Then when he cooked (it), he put down the bread on the sack, and 
he put down the water-skin that was full. 

And he covered the camel-load. He pretended he was sleeping (under 
there). And he went and hid, knowing that his uncle was jealous and 
didn’t like anyone to be like him. Then when his uncle came at night, he 
saw the bread, and he saw the water, and he saw the fire. And he knew 
that they didn't have fire or water or firewood, and (he knew that) that 
place, you wouldn't find in it water or firewood or fire, and no one lived in 
it except spirits. 

Then his uncle said, "This boy will be better than me when he grows up, 
so I should kill him." Then he saw the camel-load, and he thought the boy 
was sleeping. And he stabbed him with his spear. Then he knew that he 
had stabbed only the camel-load. Then he called out, he said, “If you hear 
me, I am your friend, so come here!" 

Then he came to him, and they spent the night. Then in the morning, they 
went off, heading for their settlements. When they were on the way [lit. 
in the middle], they found a well. The man said to his nephew, "Go down 
and fetch us water. I'll pull you up with the rope.” The boy said, “Ok.” He 
went down and fetched water. 

And the man gave water to the riding-camels, and he filled the water-skin. 
And he took the rope, and left the boy in the well. And he hammered a nail 
into the foot of his camel, and he left. 


a harness made of hard wood, placed under the mazamlet, the soft, grass- 
filled bags on which the camel's load is laid (ML, s.v. zml). 

ksayoh: The manuscripts have ksoh, but the audio has ksayoh (cf. also 99:2). 
This is another example of a III verb falling together with III-w/y verbs. 
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CHAPTER 14 


w-agigen báyki bark abáyr, his gamus xáylah. haybátah bis mahtáym, 
wa-tarbub lah. toli Sadérbas bis, wa-hakfadut (hawüt) lah b-amahtáym. 
wa-mina b-amahtaym, wa-haybit haddut bah agáwf. 

te wisal hanis, küsa ba-xdffas másmoar. attoli Sall Satáyt masdwmar, wa-tákk 
kal tat ba-xáff. wa-rikab dar haybatah, wa-gahém te alhak xáylah. 

attoli his sini bar-gatah hakbul lah, zarkayh b-akanath. wa-skallis agigen 
ba-háydah. wa-gahem wa-sáh akanit da-xáylah. 

attoli mür hah, “awdgbak tslébi la wa-tfásli bark habu. wa-het faydzk lay 
ba-kal $tyan. wa-hoh aribek te tamet, wa-rded lay akoneti." toli wazmih 
akanátah, wa-saddoh. w-agigen wika axáyr man xáylah. wa-tammot. 


tarbüb: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone mistakenly transcribed tal- 
bub, and added the gloss ‘loved’. No such verb is otherwise attested, but 
perhaps he thought this was connected to the word hawbib ‘heart’ (root 
(bb; dialectal halbeb). In fact, the Arabic manuscript and audio make clear 
that the intended form was tarbub, from the verb rabb (root rbb), used 
only with regard to female camels (and perhaps other animals) to mean 
‘accept a tulchan, substitute for a lost calf’. (On this practice, see text TJ2 
in JLO.) The sense here is that the camel has taken the boy for its calf, and 
so it loves him. 

hakfadut: The audio has hakfadut ‘it let down’, while the Roman manu- 
script has hawüt ‘it made fall’. Both H-Stem verbs fit the context very well. 
The form in the Arabic manuscript is very unclear. Ali wrote © gas, with 
three dots over the second letter, a letter not found anywhere else in the 
texts. (The letter is used for v in some adapted Arabic scripts, like Kurdish 
and Uyghur.) It is almost certain that Ali simply made an error in writing, 
and, in fact, he stumbled several times in his reading before settling on 
hakfadut. 

tfasli: This is a D/L-Stem (f)fosal (from the Arabic D-Stem fassala), which, 
besides its basic meaning of ‘thwart, cause to fail’, can mean ‘embarrass’ 
(in both Mehri and Arabic). Johnstone transcribed here ś in place of $, 
but the audio clearly has š. In ML, the verb (misprinted as sosal instead of 
fosol) has š, but it is listed under the root fsl (which itself is alphabetized 
as if it were fsl). ML defines the verb as ‘confound, surpass’. 
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And the boy remained in the well, after his uncle disappeared. His camel 
had a lead-rope, and it loved him. Then he called it, and it let down the 
rope to him. And he grabbed the rope, and the camel pulled him up. 
Then when he got to it, he found a nail in its foot. Then he took three nails, 
and he hammered each one into a foot. And he mounted his camel, and 
he went until he caught up to his uncle. 

Then when he saw his nephew approaching him, he thrust at him with 
his spear. But the boy caught it with his hand. And he went on, his uncle's 
spear with him. 

Then he said to him, "You shouldn't disarm me and embarrass me among 
the people. You have surpassed me in everything. I am your friend until 
you die, so give me back my spear.” Then he gave him his spear, and they 
made a pact. And the boy became better than his uncle. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 77 (no J): Collecting Honey 


xatarat gayg sini magrtr bark aámk ad-déhak. attoli rufa, yahom yadbéh 
amgarir. te wisal karayb l-amgorir, l-àd awfoh makon la. ham yahom 
yaglék xotor, yahyur wa-yahsus al-his $t da-yagrérah xotar. wa-ham golük 
agáwf, anweb tawákbon bark ayénthe. wa-shayur halakamah, Lad yahugas 
al-salomat là. 

attoli a‘yit, wa-hamam tah habu da-ya‘yitan. wa-hawhdyw lah wa-wbáwd 
maséb wa-kafud lisan te wisal ba-xotar. w-amur, "hármak l-ad adübah zoyad 
te al-mét.” amür, “ber $inak amdywat bark ayéntye. te wa-lu adébah goli 
wa-dtwe!” 

attoli Sarba@ tat al-kayud. atté wisal amgarir, wa-dübah wa-hhosal mánah 
temen d-arba‘ayn karaws. his ber tamum wa-bér kofüd xotor, amir agáyg 
da-kséh fanohan, “ddmah ar da-hoh! wa-hoh ad-kask tah fanohan.” amur 
agáyg da-ditbah, "het amárk, 'l-àd höh dabhona zoyad la: wa-his ber 
gazamk, 'l-àd aditbah zoyad, höh dábhak." 

amur, “abdan! amgarir amgardyri, wa-hoh da-kdsk tah. wa-yámkon l- 

ank& hah b-ahad yadbéhah. walakan het, ham thom man handy $t al höh 
makosar bük la.” amür agáyg da-dubah, “al höh hagáwrak la, te l-adbéh 
hük." amur agáyg da-kusa amgarir, “xayban, gadéwwan tawoli hab. 
w-alhan fosáwl am-manwin höh káblak." 

siroh te wasaloh hal hàbü, wa-küsam gayug a0-$xawlil. attoli šxəbīr hal 
agayüg, wa-wzáwm mans. sxabur agáyg da-kusa amgarir, amur, “höh 

Say naxlit da-bér xarfot, walakan al lafk tis la. wa-d-handyk al-syer h-ahad 
yaxtarafs hayni. adi la-wtakamah, nuka agáyg deh w-axtaruf anxoláyti, wə- 
Sáll alhan bis man xoref, wa-mgoran amir, ‘al wazmona tik si la.’ wa-hiboh 
tamaram hasawrat?” 


maséb: See the comment to text 88:1. 

dübah: On the audio, Ali read daboh for both occurrences of dūbəh in 
this line, even though the Arabic manuscript has 4 > (likewise in line 4 
and twice in line 6, but not in lines 8 or 10). In the Roman manuscript, 
Johnstone transcribed dabith for the first occurrence of düboh in line 3 
(but not the second, or in line 4). In fact, daboh is an acceptable variant of 
dübah. On the mixing of III-Guttural verbs and III-w/y verbs, see further 
in § 7.2.10. ML lists the two variants under different roots (dbh and dby), 
but the correct root for both is dbh. 
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Translation of Text 77 


1 Once a man saw a beehive in the middle of a cliff. The he climbed up, 
intending to collect honey from the hive. Then when he got close to the 
hive, he couldn't climb anymore [lit. anywhere]. If he wanted to look 
down, he would get dizzy and feel like something was pulling him down. 
And if he looked up, the bees would get into his eyes. And he was trapped 
there, thinking (he wasn't) safe at all. 

2 Then he yelled out, and the people heard him yelling. And they came to 
help him, and they knocked together ladders, and he went down on them 
and [lit. until] he got down. And he said, “I swear I won't collect honey ever 
again until I die.” He said, “I have seen death in my eyes. Even if honey is 
expensive and (can be) medicine!” 

3 Then someone climb up with ropes. Then he got to the hive, and he 
collected honey and got from it forty dollars' worth. After he finished and 
came down, the man who found it first said, "This is really mine! I am the 
one who found it first.” The man who collected the honey said, “You said, ‘I 
won't collect honey ever again’. And after you swore, ‘I won't collect honey 
ever again’, I collected the honey.” 

4 He said, “No way! The hive is my hive, and I am the one who found it. 
Maybe I would bring to it someone to collect it. But you, if you want any 
from me, I won't hold back (in generosity)" The man who collected the 
honey said, “I am not your slave, that I should collect honey for you." The 
man who found the hive said, “Fine, let's go to the people. Whatever they 
decide between us I will accept." 

5 They went until they got to the people, and they found men sitting 
around. Then they questioned the men, and they gave an explanation. 
The man who found the hive asked, he said, “I have a date-palm that has 
borne fruit, but I wasn't able to climb it. And I intended to go to someone 
to harvest it for me. While I was thus, this man came and harvested my 
date-palm, and took all that it had in fruit, and then he said, ‘I won't give 
you anything. And what do you present say?" 


5 xaréf: This word is not in ML, but it is obviously connected with the 
verbs xdyraf ‘bear fruit’ and axtaruf ‘harvest fruit’, both used in this line. 
Johnstone transcribed xaréf, but on the audio it sounds closer to xardyf. 
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CHAPTER 14 


attoli Sxabir agáyg da-dubah. amür agáyg da-dibah, “höh d-aghom bə- 
hármi. attoli hámak ta'yet, wa-hawháyk. te nákak, kosk agáyg deh barah 
yahom yahwéh, wa-fayék tah man amáywot. attoli amur háyni, ‘hoh 

kask magrir, walakan al lafk la.’ wa-l-ad höh dabhona zoyad la.’ w-amur, 
‘harmak l-àd adübeh zoyad. 

wa-his hamak tah gazum, hoh xátrak ba-hanofi wa-dábhok. wa-his $anyáy 
hásalak adébah, amur, domah amgarayri, wa-domah adébah da-hoh.’ 
wa-he as-sxawlul. wa-hiboh tamaram ho$áwrot?" 

amáwr agayug da-hasdwr, “yamkan yasyer wa-yanké' hah b-ahad yadbéhah 
hah.” w-àmür agáyg ad-dibah, “hē ber harmédh.” amawr agayug, “hē horam 
al yadubah. saromah thayman nafsal am-manwikam, ontakáyl! wa-tháym 
tagtésam, antakdayl!” 

amawr, “nahamkam tafsalam am-manwin.” amáwr agayug, “radyskam 
ba-fasalan?” amaroh, "ráyson." 

attoli fasawl agayug am-manwiham yahhadyam adébah fakhi, fakh h- 
agáyg ad-diibah, wa-fakh h-agáyg da-kusa amgarir. wa-hhádyam adébah 
am-manwáyhi wa-saddoh. wa-tammot. 


yehhádyam ... hhádyam: Though the manuscripts have the D/L-Stem 


forms yahhdadyam ‘they should divide’ and hádyam ‘they divided’, Ali read 
on the audio the T2-Stem forms yehtádyam ‘they should divide amongst 
one another’ and ahtddyam ‘they divided amongst one another’. 
am-manwdyhi: Though the manuscripts have am-manwáyhi, with the 3md 
suffix, Ali read on the audio am-manwiham, with the 3mp suffix. 
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Then they asked the man who collected the honey. The man who col- 
lected the honey said, "I was going on my way. Then I heard a cry for help, 
and I went to help. Then when I came, I found this man about to fall, and 
Isaved him from death. Then he said to me, 1 found a hive, but I couldn't 
climb (to it). And I will not collect honey ever again. And he said, ‘I swear 
I won't collect honey ever again: 

And when I heard him swear, I endangered myself and collected the 
honey. And when he saw me get the honey, he said, 'This is my hive, and 
this honey is mine. But he had sat down. And what do you present say?” 
The men who were present said, "Maybe he would have gone and brought 
to it someone to collect it for him.” And the man who collected the honey 
said, “He already swore it.” The men said, “He swore he would not collect 
honey. Now if you want us to mediate between you, choose! Or if you want 
to quarrel, choose!” 

They said, “We want you to mediate between us.” The men said, “Do you 
accept our judgment?” They said, “We accept.” 

Then the men decided between them that they should divide the honey 
into halves, half for the man who collected the honey, and half for the 
man who found the hive. And they divided the honey between them and 
made up. And it is finished. 


688 CHAPTER 14 
Text 80 (no J): A Misunderstanding 


A: “man hó nákak?" 

B: "nákak am-boh, man marib.” 

A: "hatámk hé yalloh?” 

B: "hatómk ba-hawodi dih s-sarin." 

A: ‘hal ahad aw wahsuk?” 

B: ^wa-ya lawb wahsay. gazot lay hayáwm, wa-l-ad habsárk al-bar la. w-al 
hoh ba-xáyr la." 

7 A: “būk hégan?” 

8  B: “bay báxos da-roh.” 

9 A: "uboh amárk?" 

10  B:'amáórk, bay báxos da-roh.” 

11 A: "haw&k tik la." 

12  B:'amárk hük, bay báxos da-roh. bay báxes da-roh.” 

13 A: "uboh? sdttak harohk?” 

14 B: eh&" 

15 A: ‘ar hegan men bahlit ‘baxas da-roh’?” 

16 B: “nahah nomar 'báxes da-roh: atem tamaram hiboh?” 
17 A: “nahah nomar ‘sattak harohi^" 

18 B: “xdyban, höh sattak harohi.” 

19 A: “ham amark ‘bay bdxas da-roh; ahad yahwék taw la." 
20 B: “het man hő nákak?" 

21 A: “höh nákak man maskdys.” 

22  B:'abheltoxtolufon!" wa-tammot. 


au fw Nb c 


8  bdxas: The root bxs, not understood by the other speaker in this story, 
is attested with the meaning 'pain' in several Yemeni Mehri sources (cf. 
Jahn 1902: 167; Nakano 1986: 41; Sima 2009, texts 32:18 and 82:8). It is a 
metathesized version of the root sxb found in Jibbali (JL, s.v. sxb) and 
Hobyot (HV, p. 89). This correspondence was pointed out already by 
Lonnet (1985: 54). The MSA root has a general meaning 'be in pain, ache, 
and is perhaps related to Arabic saxiba ‘shout, clamor’. 

21 məśkáyş: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘sunrise’. 
See further on this word in the comment to text 104:5. 
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auf WwW MN dc 


Translation of Text 80 


A: "Where did [or: do] you come from?" 

B: ^I came [or: come] from here, from Marib.’ 
A: "Where did you spend the night last night?" 
B: “I spent the night in this valley behind us.” 
A: "With someone or by yourself?" 
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B: "No, by myself. The sun went down on me, and I couldn't see well 


enough anymore to travel at night. And I was not well.’ 

A: "What's the matter with you?" 

B: “I have a headache (bdxas da-roh).” 

A: “What did you say?” 

B: “I said, I have a headache.” 

A: “I don’t understand you.” 

B: “I said to you, I have a headache. I have a headache.” 

A: “What? Your head hurts you?” 

B: “Yes.” 

A: “But what kind of word is bdxas da-roh?” 

B: “We say bdxas da-roh (‘an ache of the head’). What do you say?” 
A: "We say sóttok harohi (‘I have pain in my head’).” 

B: “Fine, I have pain in my head." 

A: "If you say bay baxas da-roh, no one will understand you well." 
B: "Where do you come from?" 

A: "I come from the east.’ 

B: "Words differ!” And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 81 (no J): Hyenas 


xatarat d-awxafan ba-wodi. xxatolon (h-)aka? Qékamoh. te aser tat bə- 
halláy, nakot tabráyn te kəráyb al-hardwn wa-ffardüt bison. wa-sin harit, 
wa-Sinan tis. wa-wbadis agay wa-hawsáwb. 

te k-sobah Sinan tis ad-garot b-amsayol, wa-sayüran nasnés. wa-kusan 
xotam ba-haydénas. wa-yamaram da-sawehar tamolan h-tabrayen xtum. 
wa-makannday xatarat kalit lin gayg, amir, *awbádk tabrayn wa-tabark 
f&mos, wa-kálak tis. te nahor tayt,” amür, “kask tis bark dahlil ber d-atmeét.” 
amur, “wa-tabark femas amsgeret wa-kdlak tis. 

te man dar waksten,” amur, "tafk lis wa-kásk ber da-atamet femas 
amšġərēt.” amür, “wa-mot osor man házye awákt dékamah.” 

w-agáyg dékamah al yabáyd là. wa-tammot. 


xxatolan: The Arabic manuscript has a prefix ð- before this verb, but there 


is no prefix in the Roman manuscript or on the audio. As for the verb 
itself, the root xt/ is absent from ML. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone 
added the gloss ‘come down from mts’. JL (s.v. xtl) gives a Jibbali a G-Stem 
xotól ‘go with o’s animals to a place after the monsoon rains where no 
others have been yet for pasture' and an H-Stem axtél 'bring o's animal to 
uncropped pasture after the monsoon rains. Miranda Morris (p.c.) has 
also recorded a Jibbali noun xatalit ‘the time, marked by celebrations, 
of moving from the lower to the higher pastures, especially taking the 
camels from the coastal areas up to the mountains to feed on the fresh 
new grazing brought up by the monsoon’ The Mehri form xxatolan must 
be an H-Stem 1cp perfect; the G-Stem would be xatdwlan. 

(h-)aka* On the audio, Ali clearly read h-aka’, though A- is absent from the 
manuscripts. 

xtüm: See the comment to text 22:51. 
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Translation of Text 81 


1 Once we were camping in a valley. We had come to that place (to graze). 
Then one night, at night, a hyena came close to the goats and frightened 
them. There was moonlight [lit. the moon was with us], and we saw it. My 
brother shot at it and hit (it). 

2 Then in the morning we saw it had fallen in the valley bottom, and we 
went to see it. And we found a ring in its ear. They say that witches make 
rings for the hyenas. 

3 Now once a man told us, he said, “I shot a hyena and broke its leg, and I 
left it. Then one day,” he said, “I found it in a cave already bandaged up.” 
He said, “And I broke its other leg and left it. 

4 Then after a little while," he said, "I visited it, and I found its other leg 
bandaged up.’ He said, “And ten of my goats died at that time.” 

5 And that man doesn't lie. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 82 (no J): A Man on a Hyena 


xatarat höh wa-tat da-nbdawr ba-horam ba-hallay. wa-sin $awoher. attoli 
sinak manedam man rehak. ahdgsah da-rtkab dar tabráyn. amárk h-aribey, 
“Sxdwwal! jalek agáyg da-rikab dar tabrayn!” 

amur aribey, “kal€ abedi!" amark, “ham al Sasddkk ti la, śxáwwəl wa-sné!” 
walakan aribéy al yahabsáwr wiyan la. wa-hoh da-htamk da-hé agáyg da- 
rtkab dar tobráyn. wa-sinak tah his kofüd man dayras, wa-nkáyn. amárk 
h-aribey, “nahom nawbádah, adah al sharin!” 

amur aribey, “kale’ hawel! het al het da-htémk la. w-al nahah amyela bah 
st la, te wa-lü da-rikab dar tabráyn. al hin hakk boh la." wa-gahdáy aribey 
b-al-hakika. Saghádk ba-ttoli. 

walakan his ankáyn agáyg, amir hin, “ko tem bawmah?” amárk, “Sinan st 
0-adan al nasényah là man his xalékan.” amür agáyg, “hésan?” amárk, “het 
da-garabk tah.” toli Sinak awághah 0-aferir, wa-hthámk tah yaká? Sawsáwb 
agátu, w-al wádak la. 

amnédam àdoh yamüt. w-aribey gahdáy. wa-báttadan nahah w-agáyg, wə- 
he da-yasgésan tin wa-da-yasoda bin. wa-hoh ber hámak hàbü yameram, 


4.» 


“sawehar tarkoban dar tabrayen ba-hoalláy." wa-tammot. 


Sawaher: Stroomer's edition has sawéhar, following ML (s.v. shr), but the 
form in ML is an error. The manuscripts and audio clearly have sawaher. In 
the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘new moon, and ‘new 
moon’ appears also in the English translation of the text made by Ali. 
agáyg: The manuscripts have agdyg, but the audio has gayg. If the latter 
was intended, then the translation of the sentence should be 'but I was 
sure that he was a man riding on a hyena’. 

al-hakika: This is Arabic al-haktka ‘the truth’. Ali wrote 42,41| in the Arabic 
manuscript, but pronounced it al-hagiga on the audio. 

0-aferur: The audio has d-aferur (3ms perfect), but the Roman and Ara- 
bic manuscripts have da-yaferiran. It is not clear how to parse the form 
yaferiran in the manuscripts, since the expected 3ms imperfect is yaferur. 
Sawsdwb: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘catch’. ML 
(s.v. swb) defines the verb Sawsawb only as ‘be hit, wounded’ (cf. 64:20 and 
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Translation of Text 82 


1 Once someone and I were traveling at night on the road. And there was 
a new moon. Then I saw a person far away. I thought he was riding on a 
hyena. I said to my friend, "Stop! Look at the man riding on a hyena!” 

2 My friend said, “Stop lying [lit. leave the lie]!” I said, “If you don't believe 
me, stop and see!” But my friend didn't see very well. But I was sure that 
the man was riding on a hyena. And I saw him get down off of it, and he 
came towards us. I said to my friend, "Let's shoot him, before he bewitches 
us!” 

3 My friend said, “Stop the craziness! You aren't sure. We won't do anything 
to him, even if he was riding on a hyena. We have no right against him.” 
And my friend convinced me of the truth. I was convinced in the end. 

4 But when the man came to us, he said to us, “Why are you here?” I 
said, “We saw something we have never seen since we were born.” The 
man said, “What?” I said, “You know.” Then I saw his face turn red, and I 
suspected he might have caught the implication, but I didn’t know. 

5  Aperson will still die [i.e., whether he tells the truth or not]. And my friend 
convinced me (again). We and the man separated from each other, and he 
was telling us off and cursing us. But I have heard people say, “Witches ride 
on hyenas at night." And it is finished. 


83:3). Iam following Johnstone in the translation ‘caught, but it is possible 
that it does mean ‘be wounded’ here, meaning that the man was offended 
or insulted. 

4  agdtu: Inthe Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘implication’. 
The word is not in ML, and it is perhaps connected with Arabic gatw 
‘cover’. In Ali’s English translation, he did not translate the phrase sawsdwb 
agátu. 

5  amnedam ādəh yamüt: The meaning of this idiom is clearly stated in 
Ali's English translation, in which he wrote 'a man will one day day [sic] 
whither [sic] he tells the truth or not’. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 83 (= J83): A Brave Boy 


xatarat gayg wa-habráh k-haber b-anágd. w-awákt dékamah akawom 
yagazyam ha-tatiddyham. te nahor sanyoh akáwm mahdkbal lóhi. wa-héxar 
al Sah mandáwk la. w-agigen sah mandawk, walakan həláts al se gádot lā, 
w-amxdwbat xdybat. 

wa-hexear da-yadola man femah. attoli mür hexer hobráh, “ba-hanafk, wə- 
kaléy bawmah!” amir agigen, “yaktalit bay akaboyal, ham falatk wa-kálak 
tik. walakan hamoh l-affawtdh te dar akon dek w-al-Shagydh halakamah.” 
wo-ffawtoh. 

agigen, amáwr, xà he sar, wa-yaffolüt. wa-mat bárah rawahak, yaslabdan 
al-háybah te yawsálah. attoli wasaloh akon, wa-salébad agigen man dar 
akon. wa-bér hagáwr troh. attoli $awsáwb haybah, w-agigen hagáwr śðlət. 
wa-ttamum amxdwbat. adah sah tat bass. 

attoli amur hiham, “höh Lad say gamaylat la. tamámk amxáwbotye, wə- 
ssemak hanofi." wa-bér $han amandáwkah. attoli amáwr akáwm, “mon 
da-yahom yawtágah?" toli amur tat manhem, “höh. agay awtég, wa-hom 
al-Sáwf bah." 

amáwr hah, “xayban, akofi tawéhe! ber tamum amxdwbathe.” w-akofi te 
hakbul l-agigén. amür hah agigen, “tswwak tsami!” 

amur agayg, “salomat yamoh ar gályet luk. ber latgak $atáyt da-hem xayor, 
w-ādk thawsab al-salomat? fandhan haddali ba-habér, adk sahh.” amur 
agigen, “ad adar?” amir agáyg, “barr!” amür agigen, “hoh Say bzr ar xawr, 
walakan wazmona tik amgahawdi. hak!” 


halátoh: ML (s.v. hlv) defines halot only as ‘description’ (e.g., 28:7; cf. also 


the D/L-Stem verb (h )holi ‘describe’, used in 23:10), but here, a better 
definition is ‘condition’. Perhaps the word has been influenced by the 
word holat ‘condition’ (e.g., 24:15). 


JOHNSTONE'S TEXTS FROM ALI MUSALLAM : TEXT 83 695 
Translation of Text 83 


1 Once a man and his son were with the camels in the Najd. And at that 
time the raiding-parties were raiding each other. Then one day they saw 
the raiding-party approaching them. And the old man didn't have a rifle. 
The boy hada rifle, but its condition was not good, and the cartridges were 
few. 

2 And the old man was lame in his foot [or: leg]. Then the old man said to 
his son, “(Save) yourself, and leave me here!” The boy said, "The tribes will 
talk (badly) about me if I run away and leave you. But let's run away up 
onto that peak and make a stand there.” And they fled. 

3 The boy, they said, was like a gazelle, and he fled. And as he got a little 
further away, he would fire back past his father, so he could get to it [the 
peak]. Then they reached the peak, and the boy fired from atop the peak. 
He had already brought down two (men). Then his father was wounded, 
and the boy brought down a third. And he used up his cartridges. He had 
only one left. 

4 Then he said to them, “I don't have any more strength. I've finished my 
cartridges, and I hereby surrender myself" And he had already loaded his 
rifle. Then the raiding-party said, “Who wants to kill him?" Then one of 
them said, “I do. My brother has been killed, and I want to avenge him.” 

5 They said to him, “Ok, go to him! He has already finished his cartridges." 
And he went until he got near the boy. The boy said to him, "You should 
spare me!” 

6  Themansaid, “Peace today (will be) expensive for you indeed. You already 
killed three who were the best, and you're still counting on peace? First 
direct me to the camels, while you're still alive.” The boy said, "Is there still 
(a chance for) a pardon?" The man said, “Never!” The boy said, “I have only 
a few camels, but I will give you my best effort. Here you are!" 
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wa-kázz bah wa-wtagáyh. wa-nákam akáwm wa-latgam agigen, wə- 
gahemam akáwm. wa-tat man akáwm da-yakilat habu bo-for'áyt d-agigen, 
w-amuür, “li əl ber lūtəg arbot manin là, al nawtegon tah la. al ahad 
yahagoza bah là, walakan ber hagáwr arbot báni dáydi." wa-tammot. 


yahagoza: The layout of the entry for the verb hagzoh in ML (s.v. gzy) 


makes it appear that yahgoza is the 3ms subjunctive form. In fact, this can 
only be a variant 3ms imperfect. The correct 3ms imperfect is yohagáyz, 
while yahagoza would be the 3ms imperfect of a root gz’ or gz‘. The 3ms 
subjunctive is yahigaz. 

báni dáydi: The phrase báni dáydi, in which báni is the construct plural 
of ‘son’ (see § 4.6), is actually realized as ban idáydi. In Ali's Arabic-letter 
transcription, and on the audio, the final -i is clearly part of the second 
word, with a pause between ban and i-. This is the same phenomenon 
that is found with the dual, where the suffix - is usually considered by 
the speaker to be connected to the following numeral troA, rather than 
suffixed to the noun (see § 4.2). 


JOHNSTONE'S TEXTS FROM ALI MUSALLAM :- TEXT 83 697 


7 Andhe shot him and killed him. And the raiding-party came and killed 
the boy, and the raiding-party left. And one of the raiding-party told 
people about the bravery of the boy, and he said, "If only he had not 
already killed four of us, we would not have killed him. No one can make 


up for his absence, but he had already brought down my four cousins." 
And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 84 (no J): Singing for their Supper 


kelüt lay tat mon sadkaye, “xatarat sáfran." hem satayt amboráwton. amür, 
"sáfran bark badén, nahom ha-sáwr." amür, “al Sin daréham là ar xawr." wə- 
hem yahaym yossáfram h-xalig, wa-ssáfram bark abdén. te wasalam agozor, 
wa-wbadstham abolet, wa-harstw wakona xaymah yum. 

attoli ba'áyli abdén l-àd wazawmham kawt tanofa la. attoli amur tat 
manhem, “hiboh $awr?" amir tat, “höh Say $awr. salyéba te ba-halldy. 
amma troh yastroh tawoli habu wa-yamaroh, w-ámma tat yamol hanáfh 
da-gilu wa-da-haybar. 

wa-yakfed bark xan wa-yahrek lin kawt. wa-troh da-yamaroh, hàm sanyoh 
ahad kafüd xan, ‘haddor ba-hanáfk, amawget nakot!’” 

te ba-hallay, tat harguf b-abedi, wa-troh siroh tawoli andxadé w-amaroh. 
amur anoxade, “hésan b-aribekam?” amaroh, “harguf wa-háybor." attoli 
kafud bark xan, wa-troh amaroh. agwardh ba-habu. wa-mat $anyoh ahad 
man agayüg hatrak, “higan honáfk, habür da-yazyud!” 

yamaram ba'áyli abdén, "lawb yamaram amharéh!” wa-hem la-wtákamah, 
te ftük aribeham mon xan. ber mila anit tomar, wa-gayrorat ays, wa-Sarba’ 
man xan. wa-kttw, ddal d-awarx. wa-karoh akáwt da-harkays b-amkonham. 
attoli Sanyayah harbathe w-amaroh hah, “hiboh hankárk?" amur, “fardkk 
saromah.” amaroh troh (d-)sxawalloh hal anoxade wa-harbathe, “sméham 
lin. hamoh al-stroh tawoli aribeki." amur anoxade, "ábdan, hagfalam tin 
sawanot!” 


badén: This is Arabic badan, a type of small dhow common in Oman. 
agozar: This is the Mehri name for al-Jazir, a coastal area in the southern 
part of the al-Wusta governorate of Oman. It lies roughly a third of the 
way from Salalah to Sur. 

yamaroh: See the comment to text 52:1. 

amawget: ML (s.v. mwg) has the form mdwgat, comparable to Jibbali 
mébgat (JL, s.v. mwg), but the manuscripts and audio clearly have amaw- 
get in this story. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone did later add the 
form amáwget in the margin. 

higan: This form must be an H-Stem ms imperative from a root gnw or 
gny. It is perhaps etymologically gn’ (cf. JL, s.v. gn’). The form hagne listed 
in ML (s.v. gn‘) is likely an error. We expect a 3ms perfect hagnoh, and, in 
fact, Johnstone included Aagno in the margin of the Roman manuscript 
of this text. 


JOHNSTONE'S TEXTS FROM ALI MUSALLAM : TEXT 84 699 
Translation of Text 84 


1 One of my friends told me, “Once we traveled." They were three boys. He 
said, “We traveled in a badan, heading for Sur.” He said, “We didn't have 
any money except a little" And they wanted to travel to the Gulf, and they 
traveled in a badan. Then when they got to al-Jazir, the north wind hit 
them, and they anchored for about five days. 

2 And the owners of the badan didn't give them enough food at all. Then 
one of them said, "What's the plan?" One said, “I have a plan. We'll wait 
until night-time. Two will go to the people and sing, and one will pretend 
he has a fever and chills. 

3 Andhe should go down to the hold and steal food for us. And the two that 
are singing, if they see anyone go down to the hold, (they'll say,) ‘Watch 
out for yourself, the wave has come!" 

4  Thenat night, one fake-shivered [lit. shivered on pretense], and two went 
to the captain and sung. The captain said, "What's with your friend?" They 
said, "He's shivering (with fever) and has chills.” Then he went down to the 
hold, and the two sang. They distracted the people. And when they saw 
one of the men move, (they said,) “Warm yourself, the cold is increasing!” 

5 The owners of the badan said, "Truly, the Mehris (can) sing!” And they 
were like this, until their friend came out of the hold. He had filled a water- 
skin with dates, and a bag with rice, and he climbed out of the hold. And 
it was dark, the moonless part of the month. And he hid the food that he 
had stolen in their place. 

6 Then his friends saw him and said to him, *How do you feel?" He said, 
“I have recovered now.” The two that were sitting by the captain and his 
friends said, "Excuse us. We want to go to our friend." The captain said, 
“No, amuse us for a little while!” 


5  anit: ML (s.v. ‘n(t)) defines this word as large-mouthed waterskin’. Howe- 
ver, in the Roman manuscript, Johnstone glossed the word as 'small water- 
skin’ (underlining his), and suggests that it is the diminutive of nid ‘water- 
skin’ (used, e.g., in 76:9). However, the two words have different roots (‘ny 
or ‘nt and nyd or nwd). Miranda Morris (p.c.) confirms that an anit is nor- 
mally smaller than a nid. 
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wa-hambardwtan ad-gayam. toli amür tat manhem, “höh kátak man 
a'áymer, wa-hoh sirona al-sdkf- w-amrona h-falan yoxláfi. ber ffruk 
saromah." attoli sayur tawoli artbéh, wa-kseh ber siba. amür hah, "het 
saromah akofi. amer k-falan, wa-hoh tawyona. wa-mat $ábak, nakona tik, 
wa-falan yasyer wa-yatosi.” amür, “yéye.” 

sayur ëk da-gilu, wa-nuka agayug hal aribeh. w-amáwr hah, “hiboh tkosa 
hanáfk?" amir, “farakk, wa-hom ol-amer." w-amaroh. 

wa-dek atosi. te Siba, nuka hal harbathe. amur, “höh hansdrk.” amur dék 
Ó-adoh al atosi la, “höh hándak, wa-strona al-Sákf" wa-sayur w-atosi. 
wa-ttaroh amaroh hal agayug te Shawbáh aribehi ber siba. 

amaroh h-agayug, “nahah handan. sméham lin.” wa-stroh. wa-hem 
l-akassét ddkamah te wásalam sawr. wa-tammot. 


yasyer wa-yatosi: While the manuscripts have the expected subjunctives 


yasyer and yatosi, on the audio Ali mistakenly read the imperfects yasyur 
and yatégyan, but then corrected the latter to yatosi. 
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But the boys were hungry. Then one of them said, “I am tired from the 
singing, and I will go to sleep. But Ill tell so-and-so to replace me. He has 
already recovered now" Then he went to his friend, and he found him 
already full. He said to him, “You go now. Sing with so-and-so, and Tl eat. 
And when I am full, I'll come to you, and so-and-so can come and have 
dinner.” He said, “Ok.” 

That guy that was sick went and came to the men by his friend. And they 
said to him, “How are you [lit. how do you find yourself ]?" He said, “I have 
recovered, and I want to sing.” And they sang. 

And that (other) one had dinner. Then when he was full, he came to his 
friends. He said, “I am refreshed.” That one who hadn't yet eaten dinner 
said, “I’m sleepy, and I'll go to sleep." And he went and had dinner. And 
the two sang by the men until they imagined that their friend was already 
full. 

They said to the men, "We're sleepy, excuse us!” And they went away. And 
they did like this [lit. this story] until they got to Sur. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 85 (no J; translated from Jahn 1902: 14-21): Husn Mabda 


xatarat hokam ba-roahbet, wa-3áh agah. w-agah sah habrátah, wa-nhabot 
akdwl da-gayug. attoli amür hokam h-agah, “habratk nahabot akáwl da- 
gayüg, wa-habratk maskahbeta.” attoli sitam his garit habsdyyat, wa-koláys 
hanis. 

te nahor tayt, amarut his abaláts, "akefi tawoli habantan da-hadaydi, w- 
ameri hisan ahom l-armés hanisan.” strut hagarit. te wasalot xah da-hasan, 
gabris habre da-hokam. 

amur his, "tháymi al-hé?” amarit, "hom tawoli agatke.” amür his, “ardédi 
tawoli abalóts, w-ameri his, ‘bar hadaydas yahom yasn® kaffas, wa-yazams 
myet kar?" 

sirüt hagarit tabáyk. atté wasalot abaldts, amorüt his, “ko het tobeki?" 
amarut his, “bar hadáydos amur, ‘hom al-sn& akkáffos? wa-yazáms myet 
karš.” amerüt his, "akefi taweéhe wa-nkéy b-adareham. w-ameri hah anhor 
d-agamat yagréh naxali xawfet, wa-massanyeta tah káffi." 

sirut hagarit tawoli habré da-hokam w-amorüt hah, “azémi myet da-kars, 
w-anhor d-agamat garéh anxali xawfet.” wa-wzamis adaréham. wa-sirut 
hagerit tawoli abalats wa-wzamáts adaréham. 

wo-sirüt agaganot tawoli amaston da-haybas, wa-sollüt śarx man zaytun. 
wa-nhfatah w-amlot hah soba’ wa-hhanyétah. 

te nahor 0-agamat, garoh bar hodáydos naxali xawfet, wa-ssanyétah anáhf 
ad-zaytun. amur, “l-ahmed agafarats!” 

te nahor xawfit, mür hagardts, “améri h-abalats wazmona tis myeti trayt 
wa-l-sné a$aforáts." 

sirut hagarit tabáyk. te nakot hal abaláts, amorüt his, “ko het tobeki?" 
amorüt, "bar hadaydas amir, ‘hom al-sn€ afəfərátš man xawfet: wozmona 
tis myeti trayt.” 


habrátoh: In Jahn's version of the story (in the Yemeni Mehri dialect of 
al-Ghaydah), from which Johnstone’s version was loosely translated, the 
daughter is identified immediately as Husn Mbada [sic]. 

xah: The audio and Roman manuscript have axah. 

l-ahmed: This 1cs subjunctive form of the verb hamud ‘praise’ is used 
idiomatically to mean something like ‘how X would/must be (if I could 
only experience it)". See ML (s.v. hmd) for more examples, nearly all of 
which were recorded by Johnstone in the Roman manuscript of this text. 


JOHNSTONE'S TEXTS FROM ALI MUSALLAM : TEXT 85 703 
Translation of Text 85 


1 Once there was a ruler in a town, and he had a brother. And his brother 
had a daughter and she carried away the minds of men. So the ruler said 
to his brother, "Your daughter has carried away the minds of men, and she 
will become a whore.’ Then he bought her an Ethiopian slave-girl, and he 
left her with her. 

2 Then one day, her mistress said to her, “Go to my uncle's daughters, and 
tell them I want to chat with them." The slave-girl went. Then when she 
got to the door of the castle, the son of the ruler met her. 

3  Hesaid to her, "Where are you headed?” She said, “I am headed to your 
sisters." He said to her, “Go back to your mistress, and tell her, ‘Your cousin 
wants to see your hand, and he'll give you a hundred dollars 

4 The slave-girl left crying. When she got to her mistress, she said to her, 
“Why are you crying?" She said to her, “Your cousin said, ‘I want to see 
your hand’, and he'll give you hundred dollars.” She said to her, “Go to him 
and bring back the money. And tell him on Friday he should pass under 
the window, and Ill show him my hand.” 

5 The slave-girl went to the ruler's son and said to him, "Give me a hundred 
dollars, and on Friday, pass under the window" And he gave her the 
money. And the slave-girl went back to her mistress and gave her the 
money. 

6 And the girl went to her father's plantation, and she took the branch of an 
olive tree. She sliced it and made fingers for it, and she put henna on it. 

7  Thenon Friday, her cousin passed under the window, and she showed him 
the slice from the olive tree. He said, "How her braids must be!" 

8 Then the next day, he said to her slave-girl, “Tell your mistress I will give 
her two hundred dollars so I can see a braid of her hair" 

9 The slave-girl left crying. Then when she got to her mistress, she said to 
her, “Why are you crying?" She said, "Your cousin said, ‘I want to see a 
braid of your hair from the window’. He'll give you two hundred dollars." 


7  a$geforáts: See the comments to 75:1 and 75:15. 
9  adoforáts: Ali read agafardts ‘her braid’ on the audio, but the manuscripts 
have agafardts ‘your braid’. 
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amarut, “akefi wa-nkéy b-adareham, w-ameri hah anhor d-agamat yagréh 
anxali xawfet.” sirut hagarit wa-nkot b-adaréham. wa-strüt aaggit wə- 
bagarit sab‘ayyat da-haybas, w-amlot $ofártan. wa-handaxot bisan, w-amlot 
his dayotan giyed. 

te nahor d-agamat, garoh bar hadáydos, wa-ssanyétah tisan mon xawfet. 
amur, ‘l-ahmeéd aramsáts!" 

te nahor xawfit, amür hagarit, “ameéri h-abaláts, ‘wazmona tis myet gant’; 
wa-l-armés hanis yallilah.” 

strut hagarit wa-kawtut h-abalsts. amarüt his, “akēfi wa-nkéy b-adaheb, 
w-ameri hah man dar a'i$e yanké’.” 

sirut hagarit, wə- ‘dd lis adaheb. wa-sirüt tawoli abalsts. toli azhabet 
habsdyyat wa-hawbasáts sáygot w-amlot his atowar. wa-sé Sakráwt. 

te nüka habré da-hokam, $xawlül hal habsdyyat. wa-wzamatah kahwet, 
wa-katho’ w-agasro". 

te ba-hallay barham Sawkif, sirüt agaganot wa-ktabut ba-workat. amarit, 
"kaff oz-zaytün, wa-Safdrtan da-sab dyyah. wa-ramset da-habsdyyat, wa-bart 
hadáydok ftkut bardyyat!” w-asbatah b-amanddylah. 

te k-sobah ftuk habre da-hokam, yahom h-amasged. te his ber asályam, 
sinam habu awarkat b-amandil da-habré da-hokam, w-al ahad yasénus 
yagtayr Sah la. te háybah yasos manah. 

attoli amawr habu, “hésan man warkat b-amondáylak?" attoli jalük wə- 
Sanyls, wa-hftkis man amondáylah. wa-hé al yartuki la. toli wazmis séra’, 
w-amur hah, "lezam tartayk háyni awarkat dtmah.” 

ratkyis séra’. küsa barkis, "kaff oz-zaytün, wa-safartan da-sab'áyyah. 
wa-ramset da-habsdyyat, wa-bárt haddydak ftkut bardyyat!” 

attoli akofi tawoli hadáydah w-amur, *hamk tháffki habrátk." sayur 
hadáydoh tawoli habrátah w-amur his, “bar hadáydas yahom yahéras bays.” 
amarüt haybas, "háffki" wa-ffkáys. 


sab 'áyyat: It is interesting that Ali used the Arabic construct form here 
in this genitive construction, even though he follows it with the Mehri 
genitive exponent da-. Elsewhere in this text he read the word as sab áyyah 
(e.g. line 16). In his Arabic manuscript, he always wrote the word with its 
Arabic spelling, 42. 

agasro’: See the comment on nagásru in 48:29. 

az-zaytun: The Arabic manuscript has just zaytun, but the audio has əz- 
zaytun (< d-zaytun), as does the Roman manuscript (likewise in lines 19 
and 35). 
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She said, "Go and bring back the money, and tell him on Friday he should 
pass under the window.’ The slave-girl went and brought back the money. 
And the girl went and tore a shawl of her father's, and she made braids. 
And she fumigated them (with incense), and she gave [lit. made for] it 
good scents. 

Then on Friday, her cousin passed by, and she showed him them from the 
window. He said, "How her conversation must be!" 

Then the next day, he said to the slave-girl, “Tell your mistress, Tl give you 
a hundred guineas’, so I can chat with her tonight.” 

The slave-girl went and told her mistress. She said to her, “Go and bring 
back the gold, and tell him he should come after dinner" 

The slave-girl went, and he counted out the gold for her. And she went 
back to her mistress. Then she dressed up the Ethiopian girl, put jewelry 
on her, and made perfumes for her. And she hid. 

Then when the ruler's son came, he sat with the Ethiopian girl. And she 
gave him coffee, and he drank coffee and passed the evening. 

Then at night when they had gone to sleep, the girl went and wrote on a 
piece of paper. She said, "The hand of an olive tree, and the braids of a 
shawl. A chat with an Ethiopian girl, and your cousin got away guilt-free!” 
And she tied it to his kerchief. 

Then in the morning the ruler's son left, heading for the mosque. After 
they had prayed, the people saw the paper on the ruler's son's kerchief, 
but no one dared speak with him. Even his father was afraid of him. 
Then the people said, ^What kind of paper is on your kerchief?" Then he 
looked and saw it, and he took it off his kerchief. But he didn't read. So he 
gave it to the judge, and he said to him, “You must read this paper for me." 
The judge read it. He found in it, "The hand of an olive tree, and the braids 
of a shawl. A chat with an Ethiopian girl, and your cousin got away guilt- 
free!” 

Then he went to his uncle and said, “I want you to marry me to your 
daughter.” His uncle went to his daughter and said to her, “Your cousin 
wants to marry you.” 

She said to her father, “Marry me off!” And he married her off. 


tartáyk: On the audio Ali read tartdykas ‘read it’, which does not fit the 
context, since the direct object (awarkat dimah) is specified. 
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te adsar xáylof, waküb agáyg. wa-se amlot nid débah, wo-ffokáwt lah 
ba-gafanitan. w-amlot Qáyrah àtor, wa-sé Sakrawt. 

te nuka agáyg, ba-haydah ramhat. wa-tanis. wa-farráwt antafet man 
adébah bark xahah. 

amur, “ya 'azzatáyn! adoras débah!" wa-$xawlül sawanot. wa-nkot man 
sarih wa-manot ajanbdyyatah w-amarut, “ham al thom tsléli b-awaghak lā, 
wotgáyta tik.” attoli Sallis b-awdghah man alütag. 

wa-sayur géhamah wa-harus ba-tét agarhit. wa-kalyts h-abáyt da- 
hadáydah, wa-harbays agáwf. wa-hásan mabdé’, hakofdis xotar bark 
maxzen. wa-wzamis hàgáwrah. wa-samluk bis wa-sxawlil. 

wa-hásan mabd£' amlot mahfarit, wa-kawbut barkts zayr basar. his 
ba-halláy tawoh hagur, amarit hah, “ham thámi, male' azáyr moh!” 
wa-hatum hagur da-yazfuf, halláywah kállah te k-sobah. wa-se Sawkfut. 
his k-sobah kofüd habre da-hokam wa-sxabur hagur, amür hah, “hiboh 
amatáymak?" amur hagur, "halláywi kállah ‘zafef! zəfef! " wa-wkawf 
máónah. 

wo-ttet da-hagur šīs xatrak. amarut his tet da-habré da-hokam, "tháymi 
t$émah lay?" 


gafanutan: ML (gfn) gives the definition ‘coloured sheet used as a sari’, but 
in the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘wedding clothes 
(women’s clothes)’. He also added the Arabic word als ‘abaya, the tradi- 
tional robe worn by Muslim women. 

átor: The manuscripts have the singular ater, but Ali read the plural 
atowar on the audio (cf. line 14). The Roman manuscript has atower in 
parentheses in the margin. 

ya 'azzatáyn: The word ‘azzatdyn is not in ML, and itis obviously an Arabic 
form. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss Tm sorry’. 
moaxzen: This word, a borrowing of Arabic maxzan 'storeroom; is not in 
ML (s.v. xzn), though we do find related words like xozün ‘store; seclude 
in a special room’ and xeznet ‘treasury’ (better ‘treasure’ in texts 19:17 and 
74:4). In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss 'down to [sic] 
hall’. I have translated it as ‘basement’, used in the sense of ‘storage room’. 
kawbut: The Arabic manuscript and audio clearly have kawbut, the 3fs 
perfect of the G-Stem verb kalub ‘return’. In the Roman manuscript, John- 
stone first missed this word completely, but then added wkubuut (with k 
instead of K) in parentheses in the margin. Stroomer's edition has hawka- 
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Then the next night, the man came in. She made a skin of honey, and she 
covered it with her clothes. And she put [lit. made] perfume on it, and she 
hid. 

Then when the man came, in his hand was a spear, and he stabbed her. 
And a drop of the honey flew into his mouth. 

He said, “Oh, I'm so sorry! Her blood is (like) honey!” And he sat for a little 
while. And she came up behind him and grabbed his dagger, and she said, 
"If you don't want to take me under your protection, I will kill you.” Then 
he took her under his protection from being killed. 

And he went the next day and married another woman. And he brought 
her to his uncle’s house and took her upstairs. And (as for) Husn Mabda, 
he took her downstairs into the basement. And he gave her to his slave. 
And he took marital possession of her, and they remained. 

And Husn Mabda made a pit, and she put a broken jar in it. When the slave 
came at night, she said to him, “If you want me, fill the jar with water!” 
And the slave spent the night carrying water, his whole night until morn- 
ing. And she went to sleep. When in the morning the ruler’s son came 
down and questioned the slave, he said to him, “How was your night?” 
The slave said, “My whole night was ‘Carry water! Carry water!" And he 
was [or: they were] silent about it. 

And the slave's wife had a stick. The ruler's son's wife said to her, “Do you 
want to sell it to me?" 


but ‘she put in’, which fits the context, but is not supported by the manu- 
scripts or audio. Jahn's version has kalbot (= Omani kawbut), and Jahn 
(1902: 204) gives lassen (‘leave’) as a possible definition of this verb. 
male’: This is the ms imperative of the G-Stem mila (root ml’). We might 
expect malé' (see § 7.2.9), but the audio and Roman manuscript have 
male’. The Arabic manuscript has the spelling Y, which suggests pho- 
nemic malé’. Cf. also 97:7 and 97:21. 

halláywah: The word hallay ‘night’ has the base hallayw- when suffixes are 
added. The non-suffixed form appears in the texts only in the compound 
ba-halláy. 

amatdymak: This word is not in ML, but it is from the same root (tm) as 
the common verb Aatum ‘spend the night’ 

zafef: On the audio, Ali read zaff (perhaps an Arabism) in place of both 
occurrences of zofef. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amarut, "semita tah lays la, ar wa-thaymi tsdkfi hal agáygi wa-hoh al-Sákf 
hal agaygas.” amarut, “yéye.” 

te kaláyni, attet da-habré da-hokam kafadut hal hagur, wa-ttet da-hagur 
rafot hal habre da-hokam. wa-sawkif, wa-dáyni haynit man dsarsan. te 
k-sobah, gahemam hobre da-hokam wa-hagawrah hagg, wa-haynit sxawlul. 
toli biru. ámma ttet da-hokam, nakot ba-gigen howar, gür. wa-ttet da-hagur 
nakot ba-jigen awbon. 

attoli nákam agayug man hagg, wa-hambaráwton bárham da-yasyawr. 
attoli xasbiham haynit yagbéram hábihom bo-forsat. 

wa-sayawr hamboráwton te gabáwr hábiham. habré da-hokam howar, gür, 
wa-habré da-hagur awbon. attoli fassah habre da-hokam, walakan wakawf. 
te nákam abáyt, amür ha-ttétah, "kaleti lay ba-kal siyan kállah, walé 
watgona tis!” amarut, "(hásan mabd£) šīs xatrak, w-amárk his, 'Sémah 

lay" amorüt, ‘hom la, ar wa-tháymi (t)Sdkfi hal aġáygi, wa-hoh al-sakf hal 
agdaygas: wa-hoh Sawkáfk hal hagur, wa-se Sawkfut hanuk, wa-dáynan man 
asaran." 

toli sayur habre da-hokam te nuka hal hdsan mabdé’. amur, “al yasdáds 
Sdgal da-Smlas tah fanohan la? fonohan ómləš háyni kaff az-zaytun, wə- 
mgoran $mlas háyni safartan da-sab Gyyah, wa-mgoran kálas ti armes hal 
habsdyyat. wa-mgoran hayés bo-tteti, wa-sawkfut hal hagur!” 

amerüt, “ar het thom takser Soráfi, tháffki gur, wa-hoh bart hadáydak!" 
amur, "het b-awaghi, wa-déh habráy." wa-tammot. 


biru: ML (s.v. brw) lists a 3ms Ga-Stem perfect baro (non-existent, since 
this verb is used only in the feminine), which would be equivalent to a 3fp 
baro, since the 3ms perfect is always identical to the 3fp perfect. However, 
the audio here clearly has biru, and the Arabic manuscript has s. Jahn's 
version also has the form biru (cf. also the discussion in Bittner 1911: 108). 
Rather than a Ga-Stem, as Johnstone's baro suggests, this verb is actually 
a Gb-Stem. This is one of two Gb-Stems that preserve the original root 
consonant w (biru < *biraw); the other is gilu ‘be ill’ (see § 7.2.10). The 
Jibbali cognate of this verb is also a Gb-Stem (bíri). 

(háson mabde’): Ali read hdsan mabd£' on the audio, but it is not in the 
manuscripts. 

takser: According to ML (s.v. ksr), the G-Stem ksür means ‘overcome, get 
the upper hand’. In this passage, the meaning is that of Arabic kasara 
‘break, destroy; violate’. 
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She said, “I won't sell it to you, unless you want to sleep with my husband, 
and I'll sleep with your husband.’ She said, “Ok.” 

Then in the evening, the wife of the ruler's son went down to the slave, 
and the wife of the slave went up to the ruler's son. And they went to bed, 
and the women got pregnant from their night. Then in the morning, the 
ruler's son and his slave went on the Hajj, and the women stayed. 

Then they gave birth. As for the ruler's wife, she bore a black boy, a slave. 
And the slave's wife bore a white boy. 

Then the men came back from the Hajj, and the boys were already walk- 
ing. Then the women sent them to meet their fathers at the harbor. 

And the boys went and [lit. until] they met their fathers. The son of the 
ruler was black, a slave, and the son of the slave was white. Then the ruler's 
son was embarrassed, but he kept quiet. 

Then when they came to the house, he said to his wife, "Tell me absolutely 
everything [lit. everything all of it], or I'll kill you!” She said, "She (Husn 
Mabda) had a stick, and I said to her, ‘Sell it to me!’ She said, ‘I don't want 
to, unless you want to sleep with my husband, and I'll sleep with your 
husband. So I slept with the slave, and she slept with you, and we got 
pregnant from our night.” 

Then the ruler's son went until he got to Husn Mabda. He said, "The stuff 
that you did before wasn't enough for you? First you made me a hand from 
an olive tree, then you made me braids from a shawl, and then you left me 
to chat with an Ethiopian girl. And then you tricked my wife, and she slept 
with a slave!" 

She said, "But you wanted to damage my honor, to marry me to a slave, 
and I am your cousin!" 

He said, “You are under my protection, and this is my son.” And it is 
finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 86 (= J86): Conditionals 


thom xsorat, xasrona. 

thom xadmet, amlona hük. 

hàm al nákak biham là, kassona harohk. 

ham shawábk lah, (t)&hol st la. 

hàm 'ámlak tah, hük sila. 

thom təwtáġi, awtági man gayr sabeb! 

ham suk karáws mekon, tówwak tházidi. 

ham sik daréham $i là, awdzmak (wazmona tik). 
mat bark karayb al-hasan, anfeg b-asfet sarük! 
ham al gatri la, kasyésa (kasas ) harohah. 

ham al nákak bis la, shatona tik. 

ham st garoh luk, hásak ba-satrayr! 


tawwak tházidi: The protasis tówwok tházidi ‘you ought to give me more’ 
matches that of the Jibbali version of this sentence. However, in the 
Arabic manuscript and in the original Roman manuscript (the rougher 
draft), there are two options given for the protasis. In addition to tswwak 
tházidi, we find also simply the imperative hdzidi ‘give me more! The 
transcription tahzidi, found in Stroomer's edition (Johnstone had thezidi 
in one Roman manuscript, and thazidi in the other), is an error for tházidi 
(< thazyadi). 

awázmak: In the older (rougher) Roman manuscript, there is only the 
imperfect awdzmak, with the added word sobor (in parentheses) and 
the translation TIl give you (always). The word sober is included in the 
later Roman manuscript without parentheses. In the Arabic manuscript, 
however, there is both awdzmak and wazmona tik, given as variant possi- 
bilities. After awdzmak is added the Arabic word daiman ( ‘forever, always, 
indicating a habitual future), and after wazmona tik is added the word 
mustaqbal (‘future’, indicating a one-time event). Therefore, the word 
sobarinthe Roman manuscript (in parentheses) was intended only to cla- 
rify the sentence (like d@iman in the Arabic manuscript). 

kasyesa (kasás): The Arabic manuscript has kasyésa ‘we will cut off, which 
matches what is found in the Jibbali version of this sentence. However, 
both Roman manuscripts have instead the ms imperative Kosas ‘cut off?’ 
Both forms work in this context. In the Arabic manuscript, there is ano- 
ther (less violent) variant, habyesa tah ‘we will imprison him’. 
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Translation of Text 86 


If) you want a bride-price, I will pay a bride-price. 

(If) y p pay p 

(If) you want work, I will make (it) for you. 

If you don't bring them, I will cut off your head. 

If you warm yourself by it, you don't deserve anything. 

If you do it, there is nothing for you [or: you will get nothing]. 
(If) you want to kill me, kill me without a reason! 

If you have a lot of money, you ought to give me more. 

If you don't have any money, I will give you (some). 
When you are near the castle, throw the hair behind you! 
If he doesn't speak, we will cut off his head. 

If you don't bring her, I will kill you. 

If anything happens to you, burn the rag! 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 88 (no J): A Treasure Trove 


xatarat gayüg hamam ba-tam@ bark kozüt. w-akazut ddkamah, al ahad 
yakáwdor yasdrbas la ar ba-mséb. wa-yamaram atam@ da-hagráh gonnáy. 
hem śātáyt mahréh wo-tat afori. 

attoli nakáyham gayg. amur, “höh say ktob da-yahora ans wa-gáns. wa-hàm 
thaym tsyéram tawoli atama’, höh martáyk wa-mháwra mankem agannáy." 
amáwr, *anhom." mür, “walakan háyni fakh d-atama"" amáwr, “yéys.” 
sayáwr agayug, wa-hé stham. te nákam, awbáwd maséb, wa-Sarbam te 
wósalam. 

agayug hfawr, wa-ssardyf rátki hiham nahori trayt. w-anhor da-sawtit, 
sinəm alomat d-atama@. küsam xtüm d-dahéb, wa-küsam fassat. 

toli amür afori, *'agáyg da-yattardum ba-xoter wakona ar al-his habu.” attoli 
hamáyh assardyf wa-gatyad, wa-yakáwfol aktob. 

adham lo-wtákamah, nüka agannáy. yamaram agayug, “agénsah al-his 
aristt, walakan agawddynah al-his arbot gayug, wa-báh koni troh." 

ámma agayüg amhoréh, kafawd amséb. w-ámma afori, hawoh ba-hanáfoh 
te wika b-amsayol hasyos. 

wa-kafawd agayug wo-nasam tah. yamaram, “tat man afori mot, tibar 
akermot. wa-salelam tah agáwf, te dar karamot.” 

wa-kabáwrah. te saromah akábrah adah saher. 

w-ámma agannay, dakáwl ba-harohah gézal nob, wa-hawoh bis bark 
amhfarut man hal agayug hfawr. 

dimah kawtet satk. wa-háybi ber sini amkon ad-bsh atama’, wa-bér hfür k- 
habu. w-amur, “kusan kalew." w-amkon ba-hawodi da-nsawr, wa-hámm 
0-akazut akarbati. 


kazut: ML (s.v. kws/kwz) gives the form kazut, while the English-Mehri 


word-list in ML (p. 501, ‘cave’) has kasot. The manuscript and audio evi- 
dence for this text has kozüt. ML defines kaziut as ‘little, shallow, overhung 
mountain ledge, while in the Roman manuscript Johnstone added the 
gloss ‘by cave, ledge’. 

maséb: Stroomer commented in a footnote in his edition of this text that 
maséb was absent from ML, s.v. $bb. This is true, but the word appears 
(correctly) under the root $b. 

üfori: According to Bakhit (1982: 55), the ‘Ifar speak Harsusi, and are 
closely connected with the Harasis. See also J. Carter (1977: 24). 

yahora: Ali clearly read yahora, and not yahawra (the H-Stem 3ms sub- 
junctive of wr‘), yahawré' (what ML, s.v. wr‘, lists as the H-Stem 3ms 
imperfect), or yahdwra (as in Stroomer's edition). Johnstone transcribed 
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Translation of Text 88 


Once some men heard about a treasure in a mountain-cave. And this cave, 
no one could climb up to it except with ladders. And they said the treasure 
was guarded by a jinn. They were three Mehris and one ‘Tfari. 

Then a man came to them. He said, “I have a book that keeps away men 
and jinn. And if you want to go to the treasure, I will read and keep the 
jinn away from you.” 

They said, “We want to.” He said, “But I get [lit. for me is] half the treasure." 
They said, “Ok.” 

The men went, and he was with them. Then when they got there, they 
knocked together ladders, and they climbed up until they reached (it). 
The men dug, and the holy man (sarif) read for them for two days. And 
on the third day, they saw an indication of the treasure. They found rings 
of gold, and they found silver. 

Then the “fari said, “The man who is mumbling down there will be just 
like (other) people [i.e., will get a share]." Then the holy man heard him 
and got angry, and he closed the book. 

While they were like this, the jinn came. The men said, “Its shape was like 
asnake, but its width was like four men, and it had two horns.” 

The Mehris, they went down the ladders. But the ‘fari, he jumped off [lit. 
made himself fall] and [lit. until] he wound up on the valley-bottom all 
smashed (in his bones). 

And the men went down and carried him on a bier. They said [or: sang], 
“One of the “Ifar has died, his little pelvis shattered. So carry him up, up 
onto the little mountain.’ 

And they buried him. Even now, his grave is still visible. 

And as for the jinn, it butted a big boulder with its head, and made it fall 
into the hole where the men had dug. 

This story is true. My father saw the place where the treasure was, and he 
dug with some people. And he said, “We found a milk-bowl.” And the place 
is in the Wadi No$awr, and the name of the mountain-cave is Akarbati. 


yahore in the Roman manuscript. In fact, yahora is the correct H-Stem 3ms 
imperfect of the root wr‘ See also the comment on yahoka in text 42:28. 
xtum: See the comment to text 22:51. 

kusam: The manuscripts have kusam fossat, but Ali read xtum fassat. 
akarbóti: On the audio, Ali read agabráti. In the Roman manuscript, John- 
stone put “Negd” in the margin. 
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13 wa-yamaram angriz ber sinam tis, walakan al wádak satk aw bedi. w-ámma 
amkon, bah tama" motárrax, walakan al ahad yasénus yakráboh la. 
14 dimahakassét tammot, wa-se satk. 


13 metárrax: This is perhaps from an Arabic mutarrix (root rx; cf. Arabic 
ta’rix ‘history’), though I have not found such a form attested. 
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13 And they say Englishman have seen it, but I don't know if it's true or a lie. 
And as for the place, there is a famous treasure in it, but no one dares to 
go near it. 

14 This story is finished, and it is true. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 89 (= J49): A Naughty Boy and Sweet Potatoes 


makanndy xatarat tayt ü-awxafan b-asdyga dékamah, man dar amdywat 
Ó-agay. wa-hoh moktáyli. wa-haráwn da-hagyug, wa-habu da-xalawt lin. 
wa-sin hitar mekan, wa-háybi yawoka k-harawn aw k-amol. 

wa-mat haynit falük al-hitar, ahüroak amáws da-haybi w-ashot hitar. toli 
haynit sanydy, wa-mat thoman taflekan, tayt monsen (t)Sxawlul dar sawar 
man hal takdblan lay. 

wa-bér shatk $atáyt hitar, troh da-nhah wa-tat da-hadádys. 

walakan hamáy wazméatham hotar ba-hátarham da-shat, wa-hem gazdwm 
al yasayt bah kasayyat. 

attoli kartw mandy amáws da-háybi, wa-haynit l-ād kal Gy al-syér tawoli 
hitar ld. 

te nahor tayt, wakábk bark a$áyga wa-kásk hotari troh, skul da-haddyti, 
wa-xandkak tat manhem. 

wa-haynit hima asgardyr da-hotor wo-nüka. amarut hadayti, “a habráy, 
hoh al Say ar hotari troh. wa-ko het hamwátk tat?" 

wo-se tashok. amark, “a hadáyti, ar sékal!” attoli sabtóti hamáy wa-rsanati 
al-gandet te kaláyni. 

wa-gazdmk l-ad ashot hitar zoyad, wa-harxáwt lay. 

wa-sxawlilan. te man dar wakt, kofüd haybi arhabet wa-nkáyn ba-fandeél, 
antom fandél. wa-nhah akanydwn ddan al nagorab fandsl la. 

w-amur háyni haybi, “ham thom het w-agatk (t)syeram dar hamoh, 
wazmona tikam fandél mat nákakom. 

walakan haddor man (t)sbet agatk! wa-ham sabatk agatk, al wazmona tik St 
la.” amárk, “yéye.” 

sayuran. toli höh hom agáyti (t)saléli te dar hamoh. amark, “agdyti, salali!” 
amerüt, “het bark $&bb saromah, w-al akáwdar al-slék la." 

toli sayórk l-asbáts. amarut háyni, “fatnak st?” amárk, “hésan?” 

amarut, “fton!” amárk höh, “fandél!” amarut, "amür huk háybi, ‘ham sabátk 
agatk, al wazmona tik st la:” 

toli márk, "l-ad sabtona tis la. w-al takleti al-haybi la." amarut, “yéye.” 
sayuran. te wasalan dar hamoh, malit lay baráyk moh. 


agay: Jibbali text 51 (included in JLO) tells of the death of Ali's brother. 


à habráy: The manuscripts have a habráy, but the audio has ya habráy, with 
the Arabic vocative particle. 
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Translation of Text 89 


Now once we were camped in that shelter, after the death of my brother. 
And I was naughty. The goats had given birth, and people had joined with 
us. 

And we had a lot of (goat) kids, and my father would stay with the goats 
or with the livestock. 

And whenever the women let out the kids, I would steal my father's razor 
and slaughter the kids. Then the women saw me, and when they wanted 
to let out (kids), one of them would sit on a rock where she could watch 
me. 

Ihad already killed three kids, two of ours and one of my uncles’. 

But my mother gave them a kid for their kid that was slaughtered, but they 
swore they wouldn't take compensation for it. 

Then they hid my father's razor from me, and the women didn't let me go 
by the kids anymore. 

Then one day, I went into the shelter and found two kids, twins of my aunt. 
And I strangled one of them. 

And the women heard the squealing of the kid and came. My aunt said, 
“My son, I only have two kids, so why did you kill one?” 

And she was laughing. I said, “Aunt, (it was) only a twin.’ Then my mother 
hit me and tied me to a tree-trunk until the evening. 

And I swore I would not slaughter kids anymore, and she let me go. 

And we remained. Then after a while, my father went down to town and 
brought us back sweet potatoes, so that we could taste sweet potato. We 
children didn't yet know sweet potato. 

And my father said to me, “If you want to go with your sister to the water, 
Ill give you sweet potatoes when you come back. 

But be sure not to hit your sister! If you hit your sister, I won't give you 
anything.” I said, “Ok.” 

We went. Then I wanted my sister to carry me up to the water. I said, 
“Sister, carry me!” 

She said, “You’re a young man now already, and I can’t carry you.” 

Then I went to hit her. She said to me, “Do you remember something?” I 
said, “What?” 

She said, “Remember!” I said, “Sweet potatoes." She said, “Father said to 
you, ‘If you hit your sister, I won't give you anything” 

Then I said, “I won't hit you anymore. And don't tell father.’ She said, “Ok.” 
We went. Then when we reached the water, she filled a kettle with water 
for me. 
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CHAPTER 14 


w-amarut háyni, "Salel, w-amrita háybi, ‘ali axáyr man hambardwtan kal" 
Sállak abaráyk wa-d-aftarthan ba-fandeél. adi al asénisan la. 

te kórbon al-sekon, amark h-agáyti, “fatnas si?” amarut, "la." amárk, 
‘fandél!” 

amarut, *háybi da-yabayd bük. yahámk (t)syer dar hamoh.” 

his hámak tis gataryot watákamoh, rodak b-abaráyk da-barksh hamoh, 
wa-Sdllak sawar. 

sayórk l-ardéh agáyti. toli Sagayrrawt, wa-hawháyw habu. 

wa-nkot hamdy wa-sabtati. wa-ngámk man dayrham. amür háyni háybi, 
“anké aw-boh! wazmona tik fandél.” 

amark, “al hámson la. strona tawoli axxálys." wa-sayórk tawoli axxdlye. hem 
karáyb lin. 

te nákak ð-əbáyk, amür xáyli, “a bar-gayti, ko het tabáyk?" amárk, “sabtati 
hàmáóy, wa-hoh nagamk tawéke.” 

toli amür axxdyli, “xayban, à bar-jáyti, anké'" śxəwlēk hal xáyli. 

te kaláyni kaloh haráwn, wa-'ás$ xáyli wa-shat woz. 


EL 


amur, “bar-gayti ber nagam tawálye. shatona hah.” te anhor amsgaret, 
nakot hàmáy Lagore (t )$áti. 

amur xáyli, “al yasyur la, ar wa-tháymi tazdmah yobit." amarit, "he$on 
L-azémah? agigen maktáyli, w-al ahad yahom yaxlet lin là al-sabeboh. 
wa-sabut hambarawtan, wa-yasübot agath.” amur xáyli, “wa-lu!” 

attoli wazmáti yabit, wa-l-syer Sis. amur xáyli, "ko tem kálakam tah yosyer 
wahsth yamsih?” 

amoarüt hàmáóy, “al nahágsoh yasyer la. da-garabk tah da-yaftérhan bə- 
fandél, walakan agigen, akabah saff kosi." wa-sayárk k-hamáy. wa-tammot. 


ngámk: ML (s.v. ngm) lists the 3ms perfect nagm, but this is just a mistake 
for nagam. The correct form nagam appears in the English-Mehri index, 
and in line 31 of this text. Also, the definition in ML suggests that the verb 
is used only for women, but this is not the case. A better definition is ‘go 
away angry; storm off’ (with man dar ‘from’) or ‘come angry’ (with tawoli 
‘to’). 

bar-gdyti: The manuscripts have a bar-gayti, but we do not expect a voca- 
tive particle à here, and there is no à on the audio. It is possible that, 
instead of a vocative, Ali wrote the definite article a-, but that would also 
be unexpected. 

hesan l-azémah: The translation in Stroomer's edition reads ‘why should I 
give it (to him)?’ The verb wazum ‘give’ takes a double direct object (see 
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And she said to me, "Carry (this) and I will say to father, ‘Ali is better than 
all the (other) boys!” 

I carried the kettle and was excited about the sweet potatoes. I had never 
seen them. 

Then when we got close to the settlement, I said to my sister, “Do you 
remember something?" She said, “No.” I said, "Sweet potatoes!” 

She said, “Father was lying to you. He wanted you to go to the water" 
When I heard her talk like this, I threw the kettle that had the water in it, 
and I picked up a rock. 

I went to pelt my sister. Then she shrieked and people came to help. 

And my mother came and hit me. And I went away angry from them. My 
father said to me, “Come here! I'll give you sweet potatoes." 

I said, “I don't want them. I am going to my uncles.” And I went to my 
uncles. They were close to us. 

Then when I came crying, my uncle said, “Nephew, why are you crying?" 
I said, "My mother hit me, so I’ve come to you angry." 

Then my uncle said, “Ok, nephew, come.’ I stayed with my uncle. 

Then in the evening, the goats came home, and my uncle got up and 
slaughtered a goat. 

He said, "My nephew has come to me angry. I will slaughter for him.’ Then 
the next day, my mother came to get me. 

My uncle said, “He won't go unless you want to give him a camel." She said, 
^Why should I give him (a camel)? The boy is naughty, and no one wants 
to join up with us because of him. 

He's hit the boys and he hits his sister" My uncle said, "Even so!" 

Then she gave me a camel so I would go with her. My uncle said, ^Why did 
you all let him go by himself yesterday?” 

My mother said, “We didn't think he would go. I knew he was excited 
about the sweet potatoes, but the boy, it turns out his heart is hard." And 
I went with my mother. And it is finished. 


$8.12), and so an object suffix on the verb can in theory refer to either the 
patient (English d.o.) or recipient (English i.o.). However, in this passage 
the suffix must refer to ‘him’ since the object being given is feminine 
(yabit ‘camel’). The verb ‘I should give it (f.)’ would be l-azéms. 

lin: Though the audio has lin, the Arabic manuscript has bin (cf. 1:2). The 
corresponding Jibbali version has ben in this line (but len in line 1!). 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 90 (= J57): A Mother's Advice 
Mother: “kall azáwm alyomah! həft dar $awr tat!" 
Boy: “al wádak al-hó al-htwal la." 
M: "ftsé! taka@ doháys la!” 
B: "xáybon, háfti hayni!” 
M: "hàm thámi al-haft hūk, ak@ hal-hálla b-amolak." 
B: “domah al hë $awr gid la." 
M: "lawb maléz agigen domah. xáybon, ar hiboh thom tamol? thom 
tastalawl? al ahad yanáfak la ar amolak. yashayk suk bark awághək, 
wa-mgoran yadmdwmak. yamaram, Sinkam habre da-bat falan?’” 
B: ‘iham h&$on mandy? walé maka xà hem xolekom." 
M: "halzk lūk tsémni.” 
B: "xáybon baháyri bay!” 
M: "xáyban abob habráy, Sémni!" 
B: "his ber bahérs bay, maséman tis.” 
M: “al-fréh ba-habrdy!” 
B: "hesan thdmi l-amol?” 
M: fanohan ak@ hal-hálla b-amhagek. wa-mgoran al tagtayr garoy komah 
la bark hager. wa-solat, ak@ ad-farhak, te wa-lu da-mathanak. agayug 
yaghilak hakkak, ham játyadak. wa-yagidan tik Lagare txalés wa-torkábk 
horam. mawsayeta suk b-ankat alyomah.” wa-tammot. 


hal-hálla: Though this word appears in ML under the root Al, see JL (s.v. 
Ih) on the Arabic source of the word and its possible etymology. 
tostaláwl: It is unclear if we should transcribe tastaldwl or tastaldwl. The 
Roman manuscript and ML (s.v. sll) have ś, but Ali spelled the word with 
o? in the Arabic manuscript, suggesting $, and the audio seems to support 
this. Cf. Arabic dalla ‘go astray, lose one's way’, which may be the source 
of (or cognate with) the Mehri verb, or which may at least be the source 
of Ali's spelling. In the Jibbali version of the text (J57:7) we have the same 
problem, in that the Roman manuscript (and the accompanying word- 
list) and JL have $, but Ali spelled the word with , »». Cf. also Mehri gall 
‘disappear, go away’ (ML, s.v. éll). 

yesháyk: On the audio, Ali mistakenly read yashdykam, though he had 
correctly written yasháyk in the Arabic manuscript. 

halék: This is an H-Stem perfect of the root Al‘, which ML (s.v. Al‘) defines 
only as ‘adjure’. In the earlier Roman manuscript, Johnstone glossed the 
verb as ‘I swear; promise; adjure’. The corresponding passage in the Jibbali 
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Translation of Text 9o 


Mother: “Leave these plans aside. Focus on one plan!” 

Boy: “I don't know where I should direct myself" 

M: “Hurry up! Don't be stubborn!” 

B: “Ok, advise me!” 

M: “If you want me to advise you, be mindful of your livestock.” 

B: "That is not good advice." 

M: "Truly, this boy is sickening. Ok, so what do you want to do? Do 
you want to drift around aimlessly? No one will be of use to you except 
your livestock. They will laugh with you to your face, and then they will 
criticize you. They'll say, 'Have you seen the son of such-and-such house 
[or: clan]?'" 

B: "What are they to me? It's as if they were never [lit. not] born." 

M: "I swear you will obey me!" 

B: “Ok, ask me for help!” 

M: “Ok, please, my son, obey me!” 

B: "Since you have asked me for help, I will obey you." 

M: “Let me rejoice in my son!” 

B: "What do you want me to do?" 

M: “First, be mindful of your family property. And then don’t use [lit. 
speak] bad language in public. And third, be (like) you're happy, even if 
you're sad [or: in trouble]. People will steal from you your right, if you get 
angry. They will anger you so that you will go astray and put yourself in 
the wrong. I advise you on these points.” And it is finished. 


version has xalák, which seems to be an H-Stem of the root xl‘. The verbs 
are probably related, despite the irregular sound correspondence x~h. 
One Jibbali speaker that I met, whose English was weak, glossed xalák as 
I swear’. Another explained that this word is used (or was used; the word 
is old-fashioned), usually by a parent or family member, with the sense of 
‘you must obey!’ 

amhagek: The word mahgé ‘family property, household’ is not in ML, 
though the Jibbali cognate mahgé ‘family; family property’ appears in JL 
(s.v. hgv). In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘property’. 
Related in meaning is the verb Aátgi, defined in ML (s.v. hgw) as ‘stay at 
home’ and in HL (s.v. hgw) as ‘stay with one's family’. 

tarkábk horam: This idiom means literally something like 'the road will 
ride you’. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 91 (no J): A Journey to Dubai 


xatarat anhah satdyt ambaráwton, nahom nassofar. wa-gahéman man 
hal haskényan, w-al Sin karáws la h-anáwL walakan tat mann, sox, Sah 
mandawk. wa-sdllan tah naharhanah b-anáwl. 

walakan da-ffalotan man dar hdbyan, w-al sin karaws là. wa-gahéman da- 
nsyür l-aráwram, nahom rahbet tayt nahárhon bts amandáwkon. his bóran 
b-aamk, gaburan gür. wa-Sáh karaws, wa-Sáh sa'ah bark haydah. 

attoli amuran, "nahom nagsdbah akaráshe wa-s@atah.” his Sanyin hagur, 
yass, wa-xass bark aráwram. wa-tában tah, wa-toli bahér bin. amir, “hoh 
gayg fakáyr, wa-tawwakam taklém ti.” 

his hamak tah watákamah, gasnak mánah, w-amárk harbatye, “nahom 
naklgh." wa-kálan tah, wa-sayur hagur. hts barah rehak, kass bin Sótoh 
w-abarka. 

attoli gatyadan lah, wa-bagudan tah te lahakan. his alhakan tah, bakoh. his 
bakoh, gésnak mánah w-arábak tah. w-akáfyon. 

te kórbon l-arhabét, kusan héxar da-hagur fandsl. his kérban loh, amuran, 
“‘anhom tat yaka@’ haywal, wa-troh yamnzm tah.” 

wa-wika tat manin háywol, wa-hoh wa-ssox mánan tah. te nákan bah hal 
héxar, Sxabarin. amir, “hésan man gigen domah?” 

amuran, "he jigen haywal, wa-nhom nossofor bah. wa-ham harxayan 

lah, yássan tah man yaháhrak b-amáwlat da-habu. walakan saromah l-ad 
kaduran lah la. wa-‘4mlak tah nakl&h bawmah.” 

amur hexar, “abdan, abobne tem, taklem tah bawmah la! wa-hoh wazmona 
tikam azwodkam." amür haywal, "lawb suk amel gid! his-táw, ahad 
yeháhrak bah!” 

amur héxar, "áywa! hamakam? azüm l-ameli!" amüron hah, “azémah $t 
wa-yaklék. nahamah yasyer Sin.” 

amur hexer h-haywal, “hésan thom?” amir, “hom al-hahrak b-amélak.” 
amur hexer, "syer k-agáwke!" ámür háywel “hom lā, ar wa-thom tazémi 
agoadáyli fandsl." 

amur, ^wazmona tik. wa-syer mandy!” wa-wzamáh, wa-sayuran te nákan 
hal gayg ba-rhabet. harhonan ameandáwken handh. 


áywa: The Roman manuscript has áywa (Arabic ‘yes’), and the transcrip- 
tion in the Arabic manuscript (0! |) seems to support this. On the audio, 
Ali read something like iy5/, a reading which the Arabic manuscript also 
supports. 
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Translation of Text 91 


Once we were three boys, wanting to travel. We went from our families, 
but we didn't have money for the fare. But one of us, the big [or: oldest] 
one, had a rifle. And we took it to pawn it for the fare. 

So we ran away from our parents, and we didn't have any money. And we 
went, going along the sea, heading for a certain town in which we could 
pawn our rifle. When we were on the way [lit. in the middle], we met a 
slave. He had money, and he had a watch in his hand. 

Then we said, “We should snatch his money and his watch.” When the 
slave saw us, he got scared, and he waded into the sea. We followed him, 
and then he pled with us. He said, "I am a poor man, and you ought to 
leave me alone.’ 

When I heard him like this, I felt compassion for him, and I said to my 
companions, “We should leave him alone.” And we left him alone, and the 
slave went on. After he was far away, he flashed his buttocks to us and ran. 
Then we got angry at him, and we chased him and [lit. until] we caught 
up. When we caught up to him, he started to cry. When he cried, I felt 
compassion for him, and I gave him protection. And we left. 

Then when we got near the town, we found an old man guarding sweet 
potatoes. When we got near him, we said, "Let's one of us be crazy, and 
two should hold him back.” 

And one of us became crazy, and the big one and I held him back. Then 
when we came to the old man, he questioned us. He said, “What kind of 
boy is this?" 

We said, "He is a crazy boy, and we want to travel with him. And if we let 
him go, we're afraid he will burn people's fields. But now we can't manage 
him anymore. I think we'll leave him here.’ 

The old man said, "No way, please don't leave him here! I will give you 
your supplies.” The crazy one said, “Indeed you have a good field! Surely 
someone should burn it!" 

The old man said, "Ah, did you hear? He has designs on my field!” We said 
to him, “Give him something, and he'll leave you alone. We want him to 
go with us." 

The old man said to the crazy one, “What do you want?” He said, “I want to 
burn your field.” The old man said, “Go with your brothers!” The crazy one 
said, “I won't, unless you want to give me my bundle of sweet potatoes.” 
He said, “I will give you. But go away from me!” And he gave him (some), 
and we went until we got to a man in a town. We pawned our rifle with 
him. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-sxawlilan. te man dar nahori trayt, nuka lang yahom h-xalig. sáfron 
barkih. nohah nahom maskot. te mon dar nahori trayt, awbadáton darbet, 
wa-harsiyan ba-gzáyrat wakona gamat. wə-nhāh al kadüran nassofor la. 
wa-Saksoran azawod. 

attoli amuran h-anoxade, “Som lin kawt!” amür, "hom la. fanwikam maskot.” 
toli amiran, “agayg domah al bah ho$met la, w-al biham d-awanin la." 

te ba-halláy, amaroh háyni harbatye, "het kannáwn, w-al ahad yasényak 

la. wa-kafed bark xan wa-nken ba-tomar w-ays. wa-ham ahad ksük, het 
kannawn, al ahad yanitkad lūk la. wa-nhah amyera, wa-ham Sinan ahad 
yahom yakfed bark xan, mahaddaritan tik." márk, “yéye.” 

te ba-hallay, kafadk. wa-saff hexor Sawkuf bark xan. wa-hoh say akttw, w-al 
habsárk la. wa-d-admiman bo-háydi. te wákak dar agrezah, wakona al-his 
roh da-mnédam. 

wa-farr da-yasgirur, wa-hoh ftakk man xan. te nákak harbatye d-ashok, 
amáwr, “ar a'i$e hd?” amark hiham, “höh kosk ‘aysé, walakan alhakak tah 
la. dar raff. 

walakan tat mankem ad-hé tawáyl yasyer yakfed bark xan, wa-yakeb əl- 
haydah $áymol man gayr sayh. wa-yadamdam ba-háydah. ksona káwzorot 
d-tomar wa-sker w-ays bark magfes dar raff” 

toli ‘ass tat wa-sayur, wa-da-yaddwbar. wa-yomar, “dak ar yóssok!" wa-kafud. 
te wisal, adámdəm ba-hdydah. wa-héxar amankáwoel ad-Sawkuf. wa-sdh 
awákt, wa-dayrah fika la. 

te wika dar agrez da-hexar, wa-hádd bis. yahugas magfes da-kdwt. wə- 
Sgayrur héxar wa-yomar, “a kalob! kaliyé ti al-Sákf la!" attoli a‘yit agigen. 
yomar, “mankawal! mankdwal!” 

amur hexer, "akaf! wa-wazmona tik alhan thom, wa-kol& agaroy!” amir, 
"xáybon, azémi ays wa-sker wa-sehi wa-tomar, azwodon te moskot, w-al 
kawtona h-ahad la." 


te wákak: The Arabic manuscript has (233) , b. The final 3) in parentheses 
may have been added by a different hand. On the audio, Ali stumbled a 
bit, then read te woka (for te awoka, the 1cs imperfect). Perhaps an original 
G, was simply an error for 25, (wákak), which was later corrected. That 
is, perhaps B , was simply a nonsensical (erroneous) wáka, rather than an 
imperfect awoka. Both wákak and awoka fit the context, but though the 
imperfect tense generally is found quite often used as a narrative past, the 
imperfect of the verb wika is very rare in Johnstone's texts; it is attested 
just once as a narrative past (104:19) and twice as a habitual (17:1; 89:2). 
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And we stayed. Then after two days, a boat headed for the Gulf came. We 
traveled in it. We were heading for Muscat. Then after two days, a wind- 
storm hit us, and we anchored at an island for about a week. So we couldn't 
travel. And we ran short of supplies. 

Then we said to the captain, "Sell us food!" He said, "I don't want to. Muscat 
is (just) ahead of you." Then we said, "This man has no honor [or: respect], 
and there is no one among them that has helped us." 

Then at night, my friends said to me, "You are small, and no one will see 
you. So go down into the hold and bring us back dates and rice. And if 
anyone finds you, you are small, so no one will fault you. And we will sing, 
and if we see anyone wanting to go down into the hold, we'll warn you.” I 
said, “Ok.” 

Then at night, I went down. And it turned out an old man was sleeping 
in the hold. It was dark, and I couldn't see well. And I was feeling around 
with my hand. Then I happened upon his testicle, (which was) about like 
(the size of) a person's head. 

And he jumped up shrieking, and I ran out of the hold. Then when I got 
to my friends laughing, they said, “So where is the dinner?" I said to them, 
“I found dinner, but I didn't get it. It's on a shelf. 

But one of you who is tall should go walk down into the hold, and enter 
into the left side without a sound. And he should feel around with his 
hand. He'll find a basket of dates, sugar, and rice in a package on a shelf" 
Then one got up and went, and he was grumbling. He was saying, "It's 
just that you're afraid!" And he went down. Then when he got there, he 
felt around with his hand. And the old man with swollen testicles was 
sleeping. And it was hot, so he had no covering on him. 

Then he happened upon the old man's testicle, and pulled on it. He 
thought it was a package of food. And the old man shrieked and said, 
“You dogs! You won't let me sleep!" Then the boy yelled. He said, “Swollen 
testicle! Swollen testicle!" 

The old man said, "Be quiet! I'll give you whatever you want, but stop the 
talking!” He said, “Ok, give me rice, sugar, tea, and dates, our provisions 
until Muscat, and I won't tell anyone." 


awákt: The manuscripts have awákt ‘heat’, but on the audio Ali read aktīw 
‘darkness’ (cf. line 16). 
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CHAPTER 14 


wozmáh, wa-sayür agigen te onkáyn. ksáki, höh w-aribey, da-na$hok. höh 
kalatk l-aġáyg da-handy, his agigen akofi bark xan. 

wa-nhah sin takawsa’, w-antáwhan nahah w-baharet man dar amatbax. 
w-al sents yakrayban lā. te ba-hallay, amir htham anoxadé, “mat 
hambaráwton Sawkif, ardtyam ba-xotáwrkiham ardwram!” te ba-halláy 
bóron Sawkofan, haráwk xatáwrkyon wa-radiw btham rawram. te k-sobah 
l-àd kūsən xatawrkyan lā. 

amüran h-anoxadé, “ar xatdwrkyan hó?" amur, “al wádak la.” amiran, 
"atem salabkam tin, wa-domah b-akan ayb. azéman xatawrkyan, walé 
masanharutan btkam am-maskot. 

w-ahkdmtan tagorab saláwbon. fanohan xdzak man (t)$om lm kawt, 
wa-mgoran xdzkam l-amatbax wa-hardkakam tin xatawrkyan.” 

amur, “sénharam!” sayuran te wasalan moskot. artáwgon. amüran, 

“al masanharutan bah saromah la. kaliyé tah te, bárah yahom yasyer, 
masanharutan bah. w-agáyg dafona hin m-ad natlah.” 

te wasalan maskot, $xawlülon nahori trayt. te anhor $awtit, barah yahom 
yaghom, ráfam lin asker yaharxasam tin. attoli Sanhdwran haniham. 
wa-kalutan ltham b-akassét kállos. amáwr asker, “dtmah garáymot." w- 
anoxadé bérah yahom yassofar. amawr hah asker, “wa-koh al (t Som 
liham kawt la? wa-ham motam man agawé bark amhamélak, mon mésul? 
wa-magoran hardkakam ttham xatawrkiham.” 

amur anoxadé, “höh al astimah ba-xatdwrak bark amhameli la.” àmüran 
nahah, “adan bark ahkdmtan, w-ahkámton tsumah ba-xatawrak. wa-het al 
het hokam la." 


ksdki: We might expect the suffix -iki, but the manuscripts and audio have 
ksdki. The vowel á cannot just be because of the III root, because we find 
the expected vowel 7 in other forms of this verb with an object suffix, e.g., 
ksis ‘he found it’ (22:69) and kstham ‘he found them' (44:12). Unfortunately, 
this is the only example in our texts of a 3ms perfect plus a dual object 
suffix. We also find the 3cd suffix -óhi with prepositions, and ML (p. xvii) 
also records -dki. See the comments to the first two tables in § 8.23. 
xatdwrkiham: The underlying form is *xotáworkihom. The áw must be in 
an open syllable, otherwise it would be reduced to á (e.g., **xatdrkiham). 
Likewise for the other seven occurrences of this suffixed noun in this text. 
am-maskot: This is for b-maskot, but the b- was not written in the Arabic 
manuscript. The initial gemination is very slight on the audio. 

artáwgan: The T2-Stem 3ms perfect artawug ‘he plotted, made a plan’ 
should have a 3mp artawig and 1cp artawogan (cf. ahtawolan in 4:15). Here 
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He gave him (them), and the boy went until he got to us. He found us, me 
and my friend, laughing. I told the guy that was with me, when the boy 
went into the hold. 

And we had clubs, and we and the sailors would fight over the kitchen. 
And they didn't dare get near us. Then at night, the captain said to them, 
^When the boys go to sleep, throw their sticks into the sea!" Then at night, 
when we had fallen asleep, they stole our sticks and threw them into the 
sea. In the morning, we didn't find our sticks anymore. 

We said to the captain, “So where are our sticks?" He said, “I don't know.” 
We said, "You've disarmed us, and this is a disgrace in our country. Give 
us our sticks, or else we'll lodge a complaint against you in Muscat! 

And the government knows our custom. First you refused to sell us food, 
and then you refused us the kitchen and stole our sticks from us." 

He said, "Lodge a complaint!" We went until we reached Muscat. We made 
a plan. We said, “We won't lodge a complaint against him now. We'll leave 
it until, when he is about to go, we'll lodge a complaint against him. And 
the man will pay us so that we don't hold him up.” 

Then when we got to Muscat, we remained for two days. Then on the third 
day, when he was about to go, soldiers boarded us to allow us to leave. 
Then we lodged a complaint with them. 

And we told them the whole story. The soldiers said, "This is a crime." And 
the captain had wanted to [or: was about to] leave. The soldiers said to 
him, “Why wouldn't you sell them food? And if they died of hunger on 
your ship, who would be responsible? And then you stole their sticks from 
them.” 

The captain said, “I don't allow sticks on my ship.’ We said, “We are still 
in our own jurisdiction, and our jurisdiction allows sticks. You are not the 
ruler.” 


we find 1cp artadwgan, and ML (s.v. rwg) gives both artawig and artáwgam 
for the 3mp perfect. The forms artdwgam and artáwgan must be analogical 
with II-w, III-Guttural verbs like antowah (3mp antáwham ). 

natlah: This form is a 1cp subjunctive plus a 3ms object suffix. The audio 
clearly has natlah, the Roman manuscript has naa'aat?loh, and the Arabic 
manuscript has the unusual spelling 4bIb. ML lists a G-Stem atáwl ‘delay’, 
but the G-Stem subjunctive form here would be natdlah (< 1cp subjunctive 
natol + 3ms -h). In line 31, the G-Stem has an intransitive meaning ‘be 
delayed’. The form natloh in line 26 must be from a D/L-Stem otal (1cp 
subjunctive notal). Cf. also Arabic D ‘attala ‘hinder’. 
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attoli amur anoxade, *wa-koh al Sanhayr his wésalan?” amuran, “het 
Sawédak tin tazéman xatawrkyan, wa-l-ad nasdnhar la. wa-saromah al 
wazámk tin tiham la." 

amawr asker, “saromah al suk sfer la. b-arayak man tatyabham wə- 
yesmehem tik, wa-b-arayak mon takfed sin tawoli ahkdwmat wa-tatol 
yamoh.” 

amur anoxade, "l-ad hamham Say la. wazmona tiham andwlham man 
Safor te bawmah, wa-fkekam ti manhém!” ámáwr asker, “b-arayak, nahah al 
nahawkam luk la." amür anoxadeé, “hom.” 

attoli wazmin anáwlan da-man Ssafor te maskot, wa-sómhon tah man 
xatdwrak. wa-kafudan, wa-he assofar. wa-nhah sáfron bark máwtar man 
maskot te dobáy. wa-tammot akosset. 


Sanhdyr: Though the Arabic manuscript and audio have 3mp Sanhdyr, the 


Roman manuscript originally had 2mp sanhdrkam ‘(why didn't) you lodge 
a complaint’. 

tatydbham: Ali stumbled on this word on the audio, and in the end read 
something that sounds closer to tatyibham. We expect tatydbham 
(< tatyib-ham), with reduction of ; > á in the closed non-final syllable. 
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Then the captain said, "So why didn't they lodge a complaint when we 
arrived?" We said, "You promised us you'd give us our sticks, and we 
wouldn't lodge a complaint. But now you didn't give them to us." 

The soldiers said, “Now you don't have (permission to) travel. Either you 
can appease them and they can forgive you, or you can come down with 
us to the authorities and be held up today" 

The captain said, "I don't want them with me anymore. I will give them 
their fare from Dhofar to here, and rid me of them!" The soldiers said, "If 
you wish, we won't prosecute you." The captain said, “I do [lit. I want].” 
Then he gave us our fare from Dhofar to Muscat, and we forgave him for 
the sticks. And we got down, and he left. And we traveled in a car from 
Muscat to Dubai. And the story is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 92 (no J): A Saint's Tomb 


fanohan hàbü hanin yatakaydan ba-gayg ad-kaber bo-n$áwr, ba-wodi 
b-anágd. wa-yamaram (hah) waldy. te asar tat, gayg da-yaxxwisan 
halakamah. wa-háh arbot asawr. toli Saksadwr akáwt, wa-sayür te dar akobar 
Ó-agáyg dékamah. domah man agaroyah. 

amur, ^w-amórk, ‘ham thámay, hoh gayg à-al Say kawt la?" amür, “wa- 
raddak. te kaláyni," admit, “Sinak yatayl hakbül lay, wa-bárk xahah sahan 
da-mila káwt. te b-adébali, hawkáyh w-akofi." 

amur, "Sóllok tah w-até$yak." amür, “Sxawlek xdymah yum. w-aytáyl, mat 
gazot hayáwm, yandkay ba-sahan da-mila.” te asar da-Sadtit, agáyg yahom 
yaghom. amur, “atésyak te $ábak." amir, “Sdllak asahan Say.” 

wa-sayur agáyg. te wisal hawodi amsgoret, hagum lah aryes wa-kabsáyh. 
wa-hatum agáyg bárah da-yasndzan amdywat. te nahor xawfit, küsom tah 
bu da-yaxdtaram adah sahh. 

Sxabirah, wa-kalüt liham ba-kawtet dimah. wa-man xatarat ddkamah, 

habu atokáyd b-akobar dékamah. wa-ham ahad warüd hamoh dékamah 
da-ba-hawodi, yabtarikan bah domah man akáwl d-agayg da-kabes. 
wa-man habi da-skalitah, adah sahh. w-agáyg mot his ber tamüm 
kawtétah. ahad yosbáyd, w-ahad yasosdük, w-ahad yomar da-yahlom. 
wa-tammot. 


yamaram (hah): The word hah is missing from the audio, and was also 
originally missing from the manuscripts. In both manuscripts, hah was 
added later in the margins. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added 
the gloss ‘they used to call him, a translation which would require hah. 
aryes: According to ML (s.v. r$$), the plural form of risit ‘snake’ is rtyes, but 
Johnstone transcribed aryes in the Roman manuscript (from an indefinite 
rayes), and the audio seems to confirm this. For the plural pattern CaCeC, 
we can compare nouns like nawéb ‘bees’ and bakar ‘cows’ (the latter with 
e > à after the glottalic 4). 

da-yasnazan: In the Arabic manuscript, Ali wrote à 55, which can be 
read in various ways. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone transcribed ð- 
isnáasán (and added the gloss 'fighting"), an odd form that could perhaps 
be an $2-Stem imperfect from a root ng‘. Ali stumbled on the audio, but 
ultimately read da-yasnézan or da-yasnézan, which could be interpreted 
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1 Before, people among us believed in a man who was buried in No$awr, ina 
valley in the Najd. They say he was a saint. One night, a man was collecting 
palm-leaves there. He was away four nights. Then he ran short of food, and 
he went to the grave of that man. This (story) is according to his words. 

2 He said, “And I said, Tf you hear me, Iam a man who has no food"" He said, 
“And I went back. Then in the evening,” he said, “I saw a fox approaching 
me, and in its mouth was a dish full of food. Then when he was beside me, 
he put it down and left." 

3 Hesaid, “I took it and ate dinner" He said, “I stayed five days. And the fox, 
whenever the sun went down, he would bring me a full dish.” Then on the 
sixth night [lit. the night of the sixth (day) ], the man wanted to go. He 
said, “I ate dinner until I was full.” He said, “I took the dish with me.” 

4 And the man went. Then when he reached the second valley, the snakes 
attacked him and bit him. And he spent the night wrestling with death. 
Then the next day, people who were traveling found him still alive. 

5 They questioned him, and he told them this story. And after that time, the 
peopled believed in that grave. And if someone went down to that water 
in the valley, this (person) would be blessed by it because of the words of 
the man who was bitten. 

6 And according to the people who heard the story from him, he was still 
alive. But the man died as soon as he finished his story. Some disbelieved, 
and some believed, and some said he was dreaming. And it is finished. 


as an $2-Stem imperfect from a root nz. None of these roots are attested 
in ML, but I suggest that Ali intended yosnázan, the expected $2-Stem 
imperfect of the root nz‘ which is attested in Arabic with the meaning 
‘wrestle’ in several stems (e.g., L-Stem naza‘a). The form yasnáwsen in 
Stroomer's edition comes from ML (s.v. nws), but I see no other evidence 
for this form. 

5 da-ba-hawodi: The Arabic manuscript has da-ba-hawodi, but the Roman 
manuscript and audio have just ba-hawodi. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 93 (= J55): Healing a Sick Man 


xatarat gayg da-yaghom. te ba-halláy, tawoh sekon, wa-bark sekon dékamah 
gayg ad-bsh amawtawmat. te nüka hal habu, küsa haniham ġáyg. 

amur, “hoh aliitam amawtáwmoet." toli Sxabarih agáyg da-wátxf. amir, 
“taldtmas ba-hésan?” amur, “aldtmas b-arfit walé ba-ryé’.” 

amur, “tomar hiboh?" amit, “alatmas yatit wasah. wa-het (t)toma lay mat 
ber asdlyan ase.” 

hatim. te man dar asalot d-aisé, niika agáyg da-yalutam amawtáwmot, 
wa-bárk háydoh arfit. 

wa-xtul agáyg da-báh amawtáwmot, wa-he əð-ġáywar. atté watamdh b-arfit. 
w-agáyg da-tawoh da-yattdman liham. 

yomar agáyg da-yaliutam, "-awtáómk tis, amawtáwmoet. Say bays sarr. het 
gayg, höh gayg. het tet, höh tet. het angást, höh angáys. het tahayrat, höh 
teháyr." 

wa-sxawlil gamat agáyg da-bsh amawtawmat, wa-wika ba-xáyr. attoli 
Sasdtk habu agayg dékamah d-amiur, “aliitam amawtáwmot." wa-hàm ahad 
bah amawtdwmat, yaxxsáyb lah. wa-wika magrdayb yahhayü amawtáwmoet. 
wa-tammot. 


amawtadwmat: In one Roman manuscript, Johnstone glossed this as ‘wry- 
face’, while in the other he glossed it as ‘facial paralysis, wry-faced lips 
drawn to one side’. ML (s.v. Itm) has the definition ‘stroke, wry-mouth’. The 
Jibbali version (which was translated from the Mehri) has the word axét- 
hés, which is variously glossed in the manuscripts and JL (s.v. "xy and As) 
as ‘wry-mouth’, ‘possession by jinn’, or ‘St. Vitus dance (?) [= Sydenham's 
chorea]; possession by a spirit when s.o. babbles nonsense’. I have chosen 
to leave the word untranslated, but it is clearly some sort of medical 
condition involving paralysis or twitching of the face or mouth, perhaps 
caused by a stroke. 

arfit: This is the desert palm (Nannorrhops ritchieana). See further on the 
uses of this plant in Miller and Morris (1988: 224). 

engáys: On the audio, Ali mistakenly read the feminine angést again. 
habu: This word is missing from one of the two Arabic manuscripts and 
from the audio. 
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1 Once a man was traveling. In the night, he came to a community, and in 
that community there was a man who had mawtdwmat. When he came to 
the people, he found with them a man. 

2 He said, “I (can) strike out mawtdwmat.’ Then the man who had come 
questioned him. He said, “With what do you strike it out?" He said, "I strike 
it with a palm-leaf or a lung." 

3  Hesaid, “What do you do [lit. say]?” He said, “I strike it six times per day. 
Listen to me after we have made [lit. prayed] the evening prayer.” 

4 They passed the evening. Then after the evening prayer, the man who 
strikes out mawtáwmot came, and in his hand was a palm-leaf. 

5 He snuck up on the man who had mawtáwmot, and he was not paying 
attention. Then he struck him with the palm-leaf. And the man who had 
come was listening to them. 

6 The man who strikes said, “I have struck you, mawtáwmoat. I have a secret 
about you. You are man, I am a man. You are a woman, I am a woman. You 
are unclean, I am unclean. You are clean, I am clean.” 

7 And the man who had mawtdwmat rested a week, and he became well. 
Then people believed that man who said, “I (can) strike out mawtáwmoet." 
And if someone has mawtdwmat, they send for him. And he became 
famous (for) curing mawtáwmoat. And it is finished. 


7 yahhayu: This H-Stem, perhaps from a historical root Ayw, behaves as if 
from the root hy’. 3ms perfect (A Jaye’ and 3ms subjunctive yoháhye! listed 
in ML (s.v. hwy), follow the patterns of other of III-Guttural verbs. 3ms 
imperfect yahhayu follows the pattern of strong verbs (cf. strong yaffalit), 
but III-Guttural verbs can sometimes behave as strong verbs in the H- 
Stem; see $ 7.2.9. 
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*Text 94 (= J60): With a Wife and a Mother-in-Law in Enemy 
Territory 


xatarat gayg gahem man akah, yahom kä tat da-harus b-aka? dékamah. 
w-ak@ dékamah bah xasémhe. wa-sayur te watxf hal sekon da-ttétah. 
hatüm. 

te k-sobah, üàmür h-tétah, "nahom naghom!” amarit, “höh adi kannat, wə- 
fasahk man l-aghom tawoli bu dare". wa-tawwak takléy hal hábye sonet 
dtmah.” 

amur agayg, “hoh gayg maxwif man aka? domah, w-al akáwdor l-asxdwwal 
bawmah lā.” toli amorüt hàmes, “al nosdüd mans lā.” amur agáyg, "stem 
ber fakkam, w-al sikam ar (t)sdedam." 

amorüt hames, “abdan!” te nahor xawfit, sayur agáyg te hal habu. kalüt 
liham, w-amur, “hoh gayg 0-al akawdar l-a$xáwwel b-aka? domah lā, w- 
agáwz xazut al-habráts. wa-hoh agob bo-tteti, wa-se tagob bay, w-agawz 
thom tabdddan.” 

toli sayáwr haba tawoli agáwz w-amáwr his, "domah al yakun là, tabdidi 
am-mán agayg wa-ttétah.” toli amarüt agáwz, “hoh hams tsyer k-agáyges, 
walakan sé xazut.” 

toli amáwr his haba, “xdyban, gazémi, ‘al adur am-manwiham, ham tet 
thom (t)syer?" gazamut agáwz, “al adur am-manwtham." wo-sirüt tawoli 


fasahk: Johnstone's transcription in the Roman manuscript (/azhak) 
must be an error. If fosáhk was intended, then it is either from a G pas- 
sive fagah, which is the form listed in ML (s.v. fZh), or a Ga-Stem fasawh. 
If the latter, then the verb is conjugated as a strong verb, rather than as 
a III-Guttural verb (cf. the variants masáwg and migag, listed in ML, s.v. 
még). I wonder if Ali may have intended either fóshak, from a Gb-Stem 
fisah, ox fás($o )hak from the T1-Stem fássah (found in 85:33). The Arabic 
manuscript has &e- 5, which tells us nothing (cf. c» for fássah in 85:33). 
(t)sadedam: This is almost certainly a 2mp subjunctive sadedam < tsde- 
dam, though it could also be a mp imperative sadedam. The form in the 
Jibbali version (snid) is equally ambiguous. 

tabdidi: Both manuscripts have tabdidi, with a final -i. The D/L-Stem 2fs 
subjunctive should not have a final -i, as pointed out already by Wagner 
(2001: 345); cf. $6.2 and the paradigm of this verb in ML (p. xxxiv). The 
form here is likely analogical, since the 2fs subjunctive of many other 
verb types do exhibit a final -i. With this particular verb type, the 2fs is 
otherwise identical to the 2ms, so it is not surprising that the 2fs attracts 
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1 Once a man went from his land, heading to a certain land in which he got 
married. And in that land were his enemies. And he went until he came 
to his wife's community. He spent the night. 

2 Then in the morning, he said to his wife, "Let's go!" She said, “I am still 
young [lit. little], and I am embarrassed to go to strange people. You 
should leave me with my parents this year." 

3 The man said, "Tam a man afraid of this land, and I cannot stay here.” Then 
her mother said, “We won't manage without her" The man said, "You've 
already given (her) in marriage, and you have (no choice but) to manage." 

4  Hermother said, "No way!” Then the next day, the man went to the people. 
He told them, and he said, "I am a man who cannot stay in this land, and 
the old woman refused her daughter. I love my wife, and she loves me. 
And the old woman wants to separate us." 

5 Then the people went to the old woman and said to her, "This will not do 
[lit. be], that you would separate a man and his wife." Then the old woman 
said, "I want her to go with her husband, but she refused." 

6 Then the people said to her, “Ok, swear, ‘I will not come between them if 


» 


the woman wants to go" The old woman swore, “I won't come between 


the suffix -i. For a similar phenomenon in the H-Stem, see the comment 
to text 24:6. 

6 X gezemi, ‘al adur: Stroomer’s edition has la tador (swear) you will not come 
between’ The lā is a mistake, based on Johnstone's erroneous transcrip- 
tion in the Roman manuscript. As for the verb, Johnstone transcribed 
'duur. While it is true that Ali's transcription _) 9.) could stand for al (t)dür, 
with the t- not realized because of the initial d- of the verbal base, the form 
(t)dür is not the correct 2fs subjunctive. As noticed already by Wagner 
(2001: 345), the 2fs subjunctive should be (t)dáyri. Therefore, unless Ali 
simply made an error of conjugation, the only way to parse Ali's transcrip- 
tion is as a 1cs subjunctive adur. 

6  gazamut agáwz, “al adir: I have translated this as direct speech here, 
parsing the verb as a 1cs imperfect (G-Stem, root dwr). However, since the 
tis not written or pronounced, Ali's transcription 4.) may also be parsed 
as a 3fsimperfect (t)dür, in which case the translation of the phrase would 
be ‘she swore she wouldn't come between them’ A clear example of gazum 
followed by direct speech can be found in line 38. 
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habráts w-amarit, “höh al akáwdar l-agtdyr Says la, walakan mat agáygos 
gatri Says, xazt, wa-hoh hasrita lays (t)syeri." amorüt, “yéye.” 

hatim. te ba-hallay, attét kawtut h-agáygas b-agaroy da-hames. amur 

his agaygas, "xáybon. het xazi gehamah man (t)syeri, wa-mat hasrüt lays 
hàmes, ameri, 'yéye, sirita.’ 

wa-mat amarut hays hames, ‘ko het šīmánš?; ameri, ‘ahagsas man asdtkas 
hasars lay. w-agáwz bars daxdylat l-ad tagturi Says hal hàbü. wa-mat sinas 
agáwz thom txalé bays, ahtiraf mans. amáyli hanáf$ tamáyli hogat te 
naghom.” 

amorüt, "yéye." hatim. te k-soboh, gatri agáyg k-xalótoh. amür his, "gatáyri 
k-habrats taghom say. höh al akawdar l-a$xáwwol bawmah lā. w-asálh 
tomm lay. ads Say yamoh man asálh." 

amorüt agáwz, “hoh al kadark līs la, walakan het gatdyr Sts.” amur agáyg, 
“höh gataryak sis yalloh, w-amarut, ‘Sawr ar k-haméy:” 

toli his agáwz hamot agaroy d-agdyg, Shammit. w-amáwr his habu, "lays 
Sakk, ham xárbos attet ü-agáyg m-ad (t)syer Sah.” 

amorüt agáwz, *hoh al xarbak tis la.” amáwr habu, "xáyban, hàm al xárbos 
tis là, gatayri Sis!” amarut agáws, “a falana, syeri k-agdygas!” 

amorüt tet, “yéye.” amarut agáwz, "nak£y aw-boh! hátwagak lays.” amarit 
tet, “mdtwayak la saromah.” wa-sé la-wtdkamah te sayáwr agáyg wa-ttétah. 
his damáws, sinam agáwz man sariham. àmür agáyg, “galek agáwz! het 
syeri dar hamoh, wa-hoh sawbona agáwz wa-magwir bis. wa-ham &xaborüt 
lays, amrona, ‘strit hin ha-moh’. 


txalé: For the Gb-Stem verb xáyli, ML (s.v. xlw) lists a subjunctive yaxle, 
and Johnstone transcribed txale in the Roman manuscript. But since 
similar Gb-Stem subjunctives have £ (e.g., yasné’ < sini), which Johnstone 
also often transcribed as e, and since the Arabic manuscript has Y£, I 
assume that txəlé is correct here. 

hátwagok: Johnstone transcribed this form as hatogak in the Roman 
manuscript, and he listed the 3ms form hatig in ML (s.v. hwg). My tran- 
scription hátwagakis based on the parallel form sdtwakak ‘I missed’, which 
Johnstone mistranscribed as satokak in several places (e.g., 20:41). Unfor- 
tunately, I found no audio to confirm the transcription hdtwagak here, but 
there are several examples of sdtwakak on the audio recordings. 
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them.” And she went to her daughter and said, “I cannot speak with you, 
but when your husband speaks with you, refuse, and I will (pretend to) 
persuade you to go.” She said, “Ok.” 

They passed the evening. In the night, the woman told her husband what 
her mother had said [lit. the words of her mother]. Her husband said to 
her, “Ok. You refuse to go tomorrow, and when your mother persuades 
you, say ‘Ok, I'll go’ 

And when your mother says to you, ‘Why did you agree?’, say, ‘I thought 
you were persuading me truthfully [lit. from your truth] The old woman 
is already forsworn that she won't speak with you anymore in front of the 
people. And when you see the old woman wants to be alone with you, 
move away from her. Pretend you are doing something until we go.” 

She said, “Ok.” They passed the night. Then in the morning, the man spoke 
with his mother-in-law. He said to her, “Talk with your daughter so she'll 
go with me. I can't stay here. The truce is over for me. I still have (just) 
today (left) of the truce.” 

The old woman said, “I have no control over her, but you speak with her.” 
The man said, “I spoke with her last night, and she said, ‘The decision [lit. 
opinion] (rests) only with my mother’” 

Then when the old woman heard the man’s words, she was encouraged. 
And the people said to her, “It’s a sin for you if you prevent [lit. spoil] the 
man's wife so she won't go with him.” 

The old woman said, “I didn’t prevent her.’ The people said, “Ok, if you 
didn’t prevent her, speak with her!” The old woman said, “So-and-so, go 
with your husband!” 

The woman said, “Ok.” The old woman said, “Come here! I need you.” The 
woman said, “I don’t have time now.” And she (did) thus until the man and 
his wife left. 

When they departed [lit. disappeared], they saw the old woman behind 
them. The man said, “Look, the old woman! You go to the water, and I will 
wait for her and keep her occupied. And if she asks for you, I will say, ‘She 
went for water for us.’ 


galek: Stroomer has geleki here, which is what we expect for the fs impera- 
tive, but the manuscripts both have galek. The Jibbali version here has the 
special imperative form golókün (discussed in the comment to text J16:3 
in JLO). 
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wa-hoh magwir bis. wa-mat Sháwbak tis ber sayár$ man dar hamoh, 
amrona his, ‘ham thaymi taweda falana, ksita tis dar hamoh: wa-het ségal, 
L-ad (t)salábs dar hamoh la. w-awedos naxali atáyk dek." 

amorüt tet, “yéye.” sirüt tet, w-agáyg silab xaldtah. te ankot amarüt, “ar 
falana hà?" amur agayg, “strut dar hamoh wa-nkdyta tin bawmah. walakan 
ðə-yáşşək tis man tháflot mon dayri h-a$áyga." 

amorüt agáwz, "wa-koh, hámak tis gataryot st?” amür agáyg, “hamak 

tis amarut, ‘ham al nákak tik soromah la, al (t)&ési la. akün raddak tawoli 
hdbye:” 

toli farhot agáwz. thugas agayg man asátkah. toli xawollut agáwz, thom 
tagwir b-agáyg m-ād yatbé tet. 

amur agáyg, "hom al-syér dar hamoh." ámarüt agawz, “Sxawwal handy 
sawanot. $átwakok lūk.” sé thom tagwir b-agdyg, w-agáyg yahom yagwir 
bo-ttet. 

sxawalloh. toli agáyg Shewab tétah tak@ ber strut man dar hamoh. àmür, 
"habtot falana. al amárk hays la maffowteta mon ğáyri? höh gahmona. l-ad 
sawbona tis zoyod la." 

amorüt agáwz, “xayban, höh strita dar hamoh, wa-ham kask tis, amrita his 
(t)tabék.” gahem agáyg te kusa attétah ber $xawellüt noxali atáyk. 

amorüt, "ko het habtak?" amür agayg, “höh sxawlek hal hames. wə- 

his ankati, al thom (t)sxdwwal la. thom (t)tabes. toli amárk his, falana 
da-‘3mlak tis tháflot man dayri tawélikom, wa-gadéwwan natbés!’ 

his hamot agáwz agaroy domah, farhot w-amarut, ‘nahom nasxdwwal 
sawanot: sé thom tagwir bay, wa-hoh hom l-ajwir bis. wa-se saromah sirüt 
dar hamoh do-farhot, thagsas raddas tawáliham." 

toli Sahkot ottet w-amarut h-agáygos, “hayék ba-hamáy!" toli gahmoh. 
w-agáyg yamzuz. te karboh al-sékan da-xasdmhe, amür h-tétah, 

“het $xáwwali bawmah wa-hoh strona tawoli sékan domah. walé akosa ahad 
yamzuz.” amarut attet, “thom tawtog? al axáyr hük (t)syer la." 


taweda: This is the 2fs subjunctive of a D/L-Stem awoda (root wd") ‘see 
s.o. off’. The verb, no doubt borrowed from Arabic wadda'a ‘see s.o. off’, 
is missing from ML, but the Jibbali cognate appears in JL (s.v. wd"). The 
Jibbali verb is also used in the parallel Jibbali version of this line. The form 
taswédon that appears in Stroomer's version of this story, which does not 
even fit grammatically, seems to be based on Stroomer's own idea, since 
both manuscripts clearly have taweda. 
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And I will keep her occupied. And when I think you have already gone 
from by the water, I will say to her, ‘If you want to see so-and-so off, you'll 
find her at the water’. And you hurry up, don't wait for her anymore at the 
water. Your meeting-place is under that fig tree." 

The woman said, “Ok.” The woman went, and the man waited for his 
mother-in-law. Then when she came, she said, “So where is so-and-so?” 
The man said, “She went to the water and will come back to us here. But 
Iam afraid she might run away from me to the shelter." 

The old woman said, "Why, did you hear her say something?" The man 
said, “I heard her say, If I don’t come back to you now, don't think I'm late. 
I will have gone back to my parents" 

Then the woman was happy. She thought the man was being truthful. 
Then the old woman stayed, wanting to keep the man occupied so that 
he did not follow the woman. 

The man said, “I should go to the water" The old woman said, "Stay with 
me a little while. I've missed you.” She wanted to keep him occupied, and 
the man wanted to keep the old woman occupied. 

They stayed. Then the man figured his wife would have already gone from 
by the water. He said, "So-and-so is late. Didn't I tell you she would run 
away from me? I'll go. I won't wait for her any longer.” 

The old woman said, “Ok. I'll go to the water, and if I find her, Tl tell her 
to follow you." The man went until he found the woman already sitting 
under the fig tree. 

She said, “Why are you late?” The man said, “I was sitting with your 
mother. When she came to me, she didn't want to stay. She wanted to 
follow you. Then I said to her, 'So-and-so, I think she will run away from 
me to you. Let's go follow her!’ 

When the old woman heard these words, she became happy and said, 
‘Let's stay a little while. She wanted to keep me occupied, and I wanted 
to keep her occupied. And now she went to the water happy. She thinks 
you've gone back to them." 

Then the woman laughed and said to her husband, “You tricked my 
mother!” Then they went. And the man smoked (habitually). Then when 
they got near a settlement of his enemies, he said to his wife, 

“You stay here, and I'll go to this settlement. Perhaps I'll find someone who 
smokes.” His wife said, “Do you want to be killed? It’s not good for you to 


» 


go. 


tayk: ML (s.v. tyk) glosses this only as ‘wild fig tree’, but according to Miller 
and Morris (1988: 208) this is Ficus vasta. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amuür, “al kadark al-syér là ar wa-mázzok." amariut ottet, “het ar mazzona 
yamoh. walé mazzona bo-tamboku wol ba-rsos." toli agáyg l-àd Semin 
tétah là, wa-sayür. 

walakan agáyg yagorab agaroyham. xobat amanddwkah wa-sayur. te nuka, 
küsa yanit da-haksdwm. toli amur haynit, "het bar mon?" 

amur, “hoh masexi." amür haynit, “amséxat al yaslawl saléb la." amir 
agáyg, “kal da-3áh dareham yakawdar yaslel saléb. al he mahárram ltham 
la.” w-agayg da-yagturi k-haynit b-agaroyham. 

amur haynit, “hésan thom?” amur agáyg, “höh gayg amzüz, wa-shek 
tamboku. wa-nákak tikam walé akosa ahad yamzuz.” 

amarut tet, “akofi arsat dayk. ksona hexar yamzuz, wəlē yawdzmak si.” 
sayür agayg. te nüka, küsa héxar (d-)sxawlil. 

kalüb lah salom wa-sxawlul. amür hexer, “het bar mon?" amur, “hoh 
masexi.” amur héxar, "bodok. adorak al he masexi la.” amur agáyg, “al 
bodak la." 

toli amür héxar, “tagorab bat falan?” amür agáyg, “agarbham, wa-koh?” 
amu, "$t la." amür agáyg, "a'isérke wale si?” amur hexer, “aisérye lā, ar 
xasdmye. wa-yà rayt l-asn& ahad manhém!” 

amur agáyg, “al yandkam bawmah la." toli ‘ass hexer wa-wazmth 'áynot 
tamboku. adham la-wtákamah, tanoka tet, wa-ttet ddkamah tagorab agáyg. 
walakan attet al se man akabdylat da-xasdamhe la, walakan da-sfakdwt tat 
manhem. 

toli amarüt attet, “a falan, ko het báwmah?" toli gas his, wa-wakafut. amür 
héxar h-tet, "tagárbah?" amarit, "la, $Sábhak bah al-gayg, wa-xelásk." 

toli as agáyg wa-sayür. amur hah hexor, “thom tháksam la? amyela 

hük fse.” amur agáyg, “lā, d-agadwlak man yabit, wa-hámak bis b-anthar 
alyomah. wa-hom al-gahom ad say akāşəm.” 


masexi: On the Mashayikh, who are believed to have special powers, see 
Bakhit (1982: 55). 

agaroyham: The manuscripts both confirm that this word has the 3mp 
suffix -ham. So the reference seems to be to the people of the area, and 
not the women he is addressing. The Jibbali version also has the mp suffix 
here. 

arsat: ML (s.v. rs) has only the definition ‘house of, clan of’, but in the 
Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘hut’. 
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He said, “I can't go on unless I smoke.” The woman said, “You will indeed 
smoke today. Either you'll smoke tobacco or bullets." Then the man didn't 
listen to his wife at all, and he went. 

But the man spoke their language. He cocked his rifle and went. When 
he came, he found women passing the day. Then the women said to him, 
“Who [lit. son of who] are you?” 

He said, “I am a Mashaykhi.” The women said, "The Mashayikh do not 
carry arms.” The man said, “Whoever has money can carry arms. It is not 
forbidden for them." And the man was speaking with the women in their 
language. 

The women said, "What do you want?" The man said, “I am a man who 
smokes, and I have used up (my) tobacco. I came to you (thinking) per- 
haps I would find someone who smokes.” 

A woman said, “Go to that hut. You'll find an old man who smokes, and 
perhaps he'll give you something" The man went. When he came, he 
found an old man sitting. 

He greeted him and sat down. The old man said, "Who [lit. son of who] 
are you?" He said, “I am a Mashaykhi.” The old man said, "You lied. Your 
blood is not Mashaykhi.” The man said, “I did not lie.” 

Then the old man said, “Do you know the house of so-and-so?” The man 
said, “I know them, why?” He said, “(It’s) nothing" The man said, “(Are 
they) your friends or something?” The old man said, “Not my friends, but 
my enemies. Would that I could see one of them!” 

The man said, “They don't come here.” Then the old man got up and gave 
him a little tobacco. While they were like this, a woman came, and that 
woman knew the man. The woman was not from the tribe of his enemies, 
but she had married one of them. 

Then she said, “So-and-so, why are you here?” Then the man winked at her, 
and she shut up. The old man said to the woman, “Do you know him?” She 
said, “No, I thought he was (another) man, but I was mistaken.” 

Then the man got up and went (to leave). The old man said to him, “You 
don't want to spend the day? We'll make lunch for you.” The man said, “No, 
Iam looking for a camel, and I heard it is in these wadis. I want to go while 
it’s still cool [lit. while I still have the cold (weather)]." 


dd: The Arabic manuscript has ad, but the Roman manuscript unexpec- 
tedly has adah. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wo-ftük man arsat, wa-lhakdtah tet da-tagarbah. amorüt hah, “het haywal? 
thom (t)$0m amark L-agare da-tamboku?" toli kalut his (lis) agáyg. 
amorüt ottet, “saromah hagarut hayawm, w-al ahad yasyir là. w-al si moh 
fanwtkam la. walakan het syer tawoli tetk, wa-hoh mahaggaleta hikam fse’. 
wa-nkayta tikam noxali harom dék, wa-nkayta Say am-moh, ham hamánk 
bay.” 

amur agáyg, "hamánk bays, walakan nahom naghom.” toli gazamut tet, “al 
(t)syur te ber tafStyam.” amur agáyg, "his-táw, ma yaxalaf. salyeba tis.” 
agáyg sayur tawoli tétah wa-kalut lis ba-ttet da-gazamiut, “al (t)syür te ber 
tafstyam.” toli amarit tétah, “da-ydssak tis man taka’ thom tatyon lin.” 
amur agayg, “tawwas là. wa-nhah salyeba tis, walakan al masxawlitan 
b-awédas la. mahtarfutan wa-makobelüton lis. wa-ham sinon šīs ahad, 
styera.” 

toli stroh agáyg wa-ttétah te dar karamot, man hal yakaboláyyon sékan. 
$xawolloh, wa-ttet hagallut w-amlot bark boráyk séhi. te habhalit, sirut, 
w-agáyg wa-ttétah sanyays his ftküt man sékan wahsis. 

toli amür agáyg h-tétah, “gabdrs w-ameri his, ‘hoh bart falan,’ man 
xasdmye, ‘wa-Sinak gayg sétan bawmah. w-agayg xà he daráy, wa-hthamk 
tah yaká' man xasdmyan, walakan 'ámlak tah ber gahem: ad sé kowtüt lays, 
Saleli kamkem man dar harohs, wa-hoh mahankar. 


Lagere da-: The Roman manuscript lacks da- in this phrase, but it is 
present in the Arabic manuscript. 

kalut his (lis): The Roman manuscript has kalut his, and then in parenthe- 
ses “better kalut lis". In the Arabic manuscript, his was crossed out and 
replaced by lis. Cf. line 46, which has only his. 

hagarüt: The Roman manuscript has hagarut, as does ML (s.v. hgr). If ML 
is correct that this comes from a Gb-Stem Auger, then we would expect the 
3fs perfect to be hagrot. So the transcription here is questionable. 
am-moh: Since we expect the preposition bə- here following the verb 
nkáyta, I assume an assimilation *b-moh > m-moh. Since I found no audio 
for this text, I have no evidence that the am- was pronounced. However, 
the same change is found in text 76:2, for which there is indeed supporting 
audio evidence, as well as in the parallel Jibbali version of this line. 
masxawlutan: Johnstone transcribed masxawalitan, and this could be for 
either masxawlitan or masxawwolitan. Unfortunately, this is the only 
future of the verb śxəwlūl (or any other Qw-Stem) in all the texts. 
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And he left the hut, and the woman who knew him caught up with him. 
She said to him, "Are you crazy? You want to trade [lit. sell] your life for 
the sake of tobacco?" Then he told the woman (what happened). 

The woman said, “The sun is at midday now, and no one is traveling. And 
there is no water ahead of you. So you go to your wife, and I'll boil you 
lunch. I'll bring (it) to you under that tree, and Tl bring some water with 
me, if you trust me." 

The man said, “I trust you, but we want to go.” Then the woman swore, 
“You won't go until after you've had lunch." The man said, “Ok, it’s fine. 
We'll wait for you.” 

The man went to his wife and told her about the woman who swore, "You 
won't go until after you've had lunch." Then his wife said, "I am afraid that 
she might want to inform on us." 

The man said, "She shouldn't. Well wait for her, but we won't stay in her 
meeting-place. We'll move and keep an eye on her. And if we see anyone 
with her, we'll go.” 

Then the man and his wife went up onto a hill, where they could keep an 
eye on the settlement. They stayed, and the woman boiled and made tea 
in a kettle. Then when she was done cooking, she went, and the man and 
his wife saw her when she left the settlement alone. 

Then the man said to his wife, “(Go) meet her and say to her, ‘I am the 
daughter of so-and-so’, from my enemies, ‘and I saw a man here earlier. 
And the man (seemed) like a stranger, and I think he might be from our 
enemies, but I think he already left’. If she tells you, lift the head-cloth up 
off your head, and I will understand. 


yakabaldyyan: Johnstone did not record gemination in his transcription, 
and recorded a suffix -dyan for the dual forms of the D/L-Stem imperfect 
in ML. No audio was found for this text. On the presumed transcription 
with gemination, see the final note to the table of suffixes in § 7.1.2 (and 
n. 6). 

kamkem: The Arabic manuscript has just kamkem ‘the head-cloth’, while 
the Roman manuscript (like the Jibbali version) has kamkemas ‘your head- 
cloth’. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-hoh gahmona, wa-het s3bdas, wa-magtdbari dar kormáym dayk. wa-se 
gahdats, al thérak kamkemes la." 

amarut, “yéye.” sirit ottet. te gabardts, amarit tet taslul afse,, *het bart 
mon?” amarut, “höh bart falan. wa-sinak gayg sétan bawmah, wa-hthámk 
tah yaká' man xasdmyan.” 

amorüt ottet, “dékamah man harbatyan da-yagawlak man yabit. wa-bér 
gahem." amarut əttēt d-agayg, “Says hésan bark abaráyk w-asafardyyat?” 
amorüt, “Say moh. hom l-arhas.” 

amarut tet d-agayg, “hom al-syer Says.” amoruüt tet, “höh hom l-arhaé. 
wa-koh (t)syeri Say?" toli tet d-agayg gorbáts da-sé sddkat (saddykat ). 
wa-kawtut his. 

amorüt, “höh attet da-falan. wa-gadéwwan tawéhe!” sirtoh te ankatoh agáyg. 
wa-sxawlil wa-fstw. te gasrdwwan, battadam. 

attet raddüt tawoli sékanas, w-agáyg wa-ttétah Sawgasoh te watxfoh hal 
sekan d-aga 0-agáyg. ‘ass aga 0-agáyg w-shat hamatah, wa-hatim. 

te k-sobah, gahmoh agáyg wa-ttétah te nákam hal sékanham. wa-tammot. 


Sóbdos: This is the $1-Stem fs imperative s4bbad (root bdd) plus a 3fs object 
suffix -s. 

magtóbori: See § 3.2.3, n. 9. 

therak: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone transcribed thayrak. If the 
D/L-Stem 2fs subjunctive has an underlying e (as in ML, p. xxxiv, and as 
in $6.2), then we expect here thérak. If the underlying vowel is 7, then 
we expect thdyrak. In any case, tháyrak and thérak would be pronounced 
almost the same. 

sddkat (sadáykat). The Roman manuscript has sddkat, with a marginal 
note that says "corr. to sdáykat". The Arabic manuscript originally had 
<5sl4 (= sddkat), but this was crossed out and replaced with 244. (= 
sadáykot). 
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And I'll go, and you detach yourself from her, and we'll meet on that 
mountain. And if she denies (it) to you, don't move your head-cloth.” 
She said, “Ok.” The woman went. Then when she met her, the woman 
carrying the lunch said, “Who [lit. daughter of who] are you?" She said, 
“I am the daughter of so-and-so. I saw a strange man here earlier, and I 
think he might be from our enemies." 

The woman said, "That was one of our friends [or: fellow tribesmen] who 
was looking for a camel. He already left." The man's wife said, "What do 
you have in the kettle and the pot?" She said, "I have water. I want to wash 
up.” 

The man’s wife said, “I want to go with you.” The woman said, “I want to 
wash up. Why would you go with me?” Then the man’s wife knew that she 
was a friend, and she told her. 

She said, “I am the wife of so-and-so. Let’s go to him!” They went until 
they got to the man. And they sat and had lunch. Then in the evening, 
they parted ways. 

The woman went back to her settlement, and the man and his wife went 
until they got to the man’s brother's settlement. The man's brother got up 
and slaughtered for his sister-in-law, and they spent the night. 

Then in the morning, the man and his wife went until they came to their 
settlement. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 95 (= J39, but a variant version): A Man and His Shadow 


xatarat sekon da-wxaf ba-wodi, wa-bárk hawodi dókamah moh bark got. wə- 
karáyb al-hamoh makabret. w-al ahàd yosenüs yanké' halakamah la b-adsar, 
ar wa-hé b-anhor. 

te asar tat amür gayg, “mon mankem yahom l-əzéməh woz, wa-yasyer dar 
hamoh wa-yarhas, wa-yasxdwwal set tayt?” 

amur tat, *hoh hom." wa-sayür. te wisal hamoh, Sadhük bark agot wa-sini 
halah. yahigas manédam bark hamoh. 

toli xobat amanddwkah wa-wbud bark hamoh. wa-he, mat hátraf makon, 
yasoni halah yabágdoh, wa-he yalabdah. toli falüt wa-yasoni halah, tawr 
man sarih wa-táwr man fonwih. 

te kayrab al-habu, sini halah fanwih. wo-mátrak ajanbdyyat wa-tan, wə- 
tagkot ajanbayyat b-agardis. yahiigas $t mandys, wa-gayub man ayasdyt. 
toli habü šāśáywəh, wa-sayáwr galawk mánah. te küsam tah da-gayub, 
sdllam tah. te k-sobah kalüb hass, Sxabirah habu. amáwr, “hésan sinak?” 
amu, “Sinak gannáy bark hamoh, wa-wbádok tah, walakan al yassáwb la. 
wa-mgoran falatk wa-bgadáy. toli $inak tah fanway wa-tank tah, walakan 
muna ajanbáyyet, wa-l-ad kedórk līs la." 

amáwr habu, “dak ar ydssak! walakan nahom gehamah ba-hallay nasyer 
dar hamoh, wa-hasnan mon hal sinak tah.” amur, “yéye.” 

te gehamah ba-hallday, sayáwr. te nákam dar hamoh, amáwr hah, "Sádhak!" 
toli Sadhük w-amuür, “galakah! galakah!” 

nákam agayüg da-yabarkam. te nákam tah, amáwr, "ho?" amur, 'golákah!" 
toli sinəm halah. amáwr, “dékamah ar halak, wa-het al gayabk ar man 
batol.” 


got: This word is listed in ML (s.v. gww), though the footnote in Stroomer's 
edition (p. 262, n. 1) seems to suggest that it is missing from ML. 

yessáwb: This is the 3ms imperfect of the S1-Stem sawsdwb ‘be hit. The 
root is historically swb, but wsb in the H- and S1-Stems. According to 
the entry for this verb in ML (s.v. swb), the 3ms imperfect is yasawsdwb, 
which is probably where Stroomer got the form used in his edition of 
this text. Among the verbal paradigms in ML (p. lxi), the 3ms imperfect 
is given as yasawsob. Alis Arabic manuscript has œ aż, while John- 
stone's Roman manuscript has iissoob, both of which reflect an imperfect 
yessáwb. I-w verbs in the $1-Stem have two variant imperfects, as already 
noted in ML (lxi), and as evidenced elsewhere in the texts. The imperfects 
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Translation of Text 95 


Once a community was camped in a valley, and in that valley there was 
water in a hole. And close to the water was a graveyard. And no one dared 
come there at night, only if it was daytime. 

Then one night a man said, “Which [lit. who] of you wants me to give him 
a goat, and will go to this water and bathe, and stay one hour?” 

One guy said, “I want to.” And he went. Then when he got to the water, 
he looked down into the hole and he saw his shadow. He thought it was a 
person in the water. 

Then he cocked his rifle and shot into the water. And he, whenever he 
changed places, would see his shadow following him, and he shot at 
it. Then he ran away and saw his shadow, sometimes behind him and 
sometimes in front of him. 

Then when he got near the people, he saw his shadow in front of him. And 
he pulled out his dagger and stabbed (it), and the dagger got stuck in the 
dirt. He thought something had taken hold of it, and he fainted from fear. 
Then the people got worried about him, and they went (and) looked for 
him. Then when they found him passed out, they picked him up. Then 
in the morning when he regained consciousness, the people questioned 
him. They said, “What did you see?” 

He said, “I saw a jinn in the water, and I shot at it, but it didn't get hit. 
And then I ran away, and it chased me. Then I saw it in front of me and I 
stabbed it, but it took hold of my dagger, and I couldn't overpower it." 
The people said, “It’s just that you were afraid! But let's go tomorrow night 
to the water, and show us where you saw it.” He said, “Ok.” 

Then the next night, they went. When they got to the water, they said to 
him, “Look down!” Then he looked down and said, “Look at it! Look at it!” 
The men came running. Then when they got to him, they said, “Where?” 
He said, “Look at it!” Then they saw his shadow. They said, “That’s only 
your shadow, and you only fainted from fear.” 


yasawsdwhb/yassdwb show the same exact variation as yasawgus/yasgus. 
See further in the comment to text 30:8, and in § 7.2.3. 

batol: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss ‘fear (cowar- 
dice?) ML (s.v. btl) defines the word as ‘fear’, but probably based on this 
story. It also has the word botal ‘cowardly’. I also wonder if man botol could 
mean here something like ‘for no reason’; cf. Arabic batil ‘baseless, false, 
groundless’. 


748 CHAPTER 14 


11 (toli geráwb habu da-hé al st la dar hamoh, wa-jaráwb da-hé, mat tat yass, 
yasoni kal styan fanwih da-yaffarik bah. 
12 magoran waráwd hamoh dékamah, sox w-akonnáwn. wa-tammot. 
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11 Then the people knew that there was nothing at the water, and they knew 
that whenever someone is afraid, he'll see anything in front of him that 
will frighten him. 

12 Then they went down to that water, the old and the young. And it is 
finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 96 (noJ): A Conversation 


A: 'gahom wa-gabérah, w-amer hah yataxfan géhamah, ads al gazot 
hayáwm." 

B: “wa-ham ol kask tah la, hiboh l-amol?" 

A: ‘hawka hah marddyt hal ahad. amer hah, falan gilu.' ya yalhakah ya la. 
wa-ségal, haddor man tagwor.” 

B: “atém wakiyé b-amkonkam, aw Salyéla?” 

A: “‘nahah wakiyé b-amkonan te gehamah walé bad gehamah. wa-ham 
Sdllan, amyela hikam alomat. xatyéta hikam man hal hawltyan. wə- 

het hawsaf bah. amer hah, 'amáwr hük hábke, «ham taroh harohah, al 
yahakdsah ar hanin»:” 

B: “yéye.” 

A: ‘asoni afor tawla man aráwram. wa-ham awsüt, maharsawtan. ségalam 
lin! hámak tt aw la?" 

B: *hámak tik. al tàwig bay la! amer háyni ‘asthol’!” 

A: "xáybon, asthol!” wa-tammot. 


gehamah: In margin of the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the gloss 


‘tonight’, but the word normally means ‘tomorrow’. 

háwka: The Arabic manuscript has only háwka ‘put, place"; but the Roman 
manuscript has both hdwka and the alternative kalé’ leave!. Both mean 
essentially the same thing here. 

hikam: In the Arabic manuscript, Ali wrote hiham ‘to them’. 

háwsaf: In the Arabic manuscript, Ali mistakenly wrote hawsaf (2 >). 
He almost never confused / and A or s and s elsewhere. 

yehakásah: This is the H-Stem 3ms imperfect of the root ks‘ ( yohakosa) 
plus a 3ms object suffix -^. 


JOHNSTONE'S TEXTS FROM ALI MUSALLAM : TEXT 96 751 
Translation of Text 96 


1 A: “Go and meet him, and tell him to come to us tomorrow, before the sun 

goes down." 

B: “And if I don't find him, what should I do?" 

A: "Leave a message for him with someone. Tell him, 'So-and-so got sick’ 
Either he'll catch him, or not. But hurry, be sure not to linger.” 

4  B: “Will you be in your (current) place, or will you move?" 

5 A: “We'll be in our place until tomorrow or the next day. And if we move, 
we'll make you an indicator. We'll mark out where we headed. And you, 
give (him) a description of it. Tell him, ‘Your parents said to you, «If his 
head is wet, he should dry it only with us»"" 

B: “Ok.” 

7 | A:'Iseea cloud has come up from the sea. So if it rains, we'll lose animals 
to exposure. Hurry back to us! Did you hear me or not?" 
B: ^I heard you. Don't hold me up! Tell me ‘goodbye’!” 

A: “Fine, goodbye!” And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Text 97 (= J97 = Hg = Müller 1907: 34-45, from which it was 
translated= Bittner 1917a: 92-107): A Cinderella Tale 


gayg sober yastayud asáyd (sayyod) wa-haris ba-tet wa-nüka mans bə- 
gaganot. wa-mtot hamés, wa-kanoh agaganot te akorüt. wa-yakdlas b-abáyt 
wa-hé yasyur yastayüd asáyd. 

te nahor tayt amarüt hah habrátah, "háybi, wa-koh al harásk la?” amir his, 
“höh al hom al-héras la." 

amarit hah, “wa-koh?” amir his, “magoran t$ánan bays.” amerüt hah, “lā, 
héras!” wa-harus ba-tet wa-nüka bis h-abáyt hal habrátoh. wa-sxawallut 
Sah. 

wa-nika mans ba-gaganot wa-kanáts te akarut. wa-sxawlil, wa-(t)Sasur 
habráts wa-thabjáw$s habrit d-agaret (d-asayyod). 

te nahor habre da-hokam yahom yasaxtan, wa-'ómlam hah Sarh. wa-talawb 
ba'áyli arhabet kal, wa-nákam. 

wo-ttet d-asayyod affxaret (azinet) habráts. wa-habrit d-asayyod, wazmáts 
gónyot da-barr. amarit his, “tahanah!” 


gayg sobar yastayud asdyd (sayyod ): Ali's Arabic manuscript has gayg sobar 
yastayud asdyd, matching what he wrote in the Jibbali version (geyg sóbar 
yabtéran esód). However, he later added sayyod in the margin. Johnstone's 
Roman manuscript has only gayg sayyod ‘a man, a fisherman’. The latter 
more accurately reflects Müller's Mehri version, on which Ali's Mehri 
version was based, and which has gayj hawwot. 

tśánan: This is either the 3fp imperfect of a Ga-Stem suna (ML, s.v. sn‘), or 
the 3fs imperfect of an otherwise unattested D/L-Stem ($)ona (cf. Arabic 
D sanna'a ‘slander; revile’). The latter fits the context best, and the other 
versions also have 3fs verbs. 

d-agaret: The Arabic manuscript has habrit d-agarét d-asayyod, but the 
word d-agaret has been put in square brackets. In the Roman manu- 
script, Johnstone transcribed habrit 0-asoret d-asayyod, but put d-asayyod 
in parentheses; above d-agaret he added ‘better’, and above d-asayyod he 
added ‘or’’. Ali's Jibbali version has here just esérét. The Mehri word garet 
means 'other wife. ML includes it only in the English-Mehri word-list 
(p. 619), defined as ‘wife other than the first in a polygamous marriage, JL 
(srr) gives the same meaning for the Jibbali cognate. But it seems, based 
on this context (in which a$eret refers to the deceased first wife), that the 
meaning is just 'other wife. In a word-list for this text (found among John- 
stone's papers, Box nA), Johnstone defined garét (pl. sawdrra’) as ‘co-wife’. 


JOHNSTONE'S TEXTS FROM ALI MUSALLAM : TEXT 97 753 
Translation of Text 97 


1 Aman was always catching fish (was a fisherman), and he married a 
woman and had a girl with her. Her mother died, and he raised the girl 
until she grew up. He would leave her in the house and go fishing. 

2 Then one day his daughter said to him, “Father, why haven't you gotten 
married?" He said to her, “I don't want to get married.” 

3 She said to him, “Why?” He said to her, “Then she would mistreat you.” 
She said to him, “No, get married!” So he married a woman and brought 
her into the house with his daughter. And she remained with him. 

4 And he had a girl with her, and she raised her until she grew up. They 
remained, and she loved her daughter and hated the daughter of the other 
wife (of the fisherman). 

5 Then one day the ruler’s son wanted to get circumcised, and they made a 
party for him. And they invited all the inhabitants of the town, and they 
came. 

6 And the fisherman’s wife prettied up her daughter. And the daughter of 
the fisherman, she gave her a sack of grain. She said to her, “Grind it!” 


6 — affxaret (azinét ): Both manuscripts present offxaret and azīnēt as alterna- 
tives. The transcription affxaret is a bit uncertain. As a D/L-Stem with an 
initial voiceless, non-glottalic consonant we expect (ffxaret (or variant 
(f)fkarét because of the guttural x). The Arabic manuscript has c 2| 
(as also in line 20), and this spelling could indicate afxaret. If the pre- 
fix a- is present, then it must be because of the cluster of two voiceless, 
non-glottalic consonants, just as we get the definite article a- in the same 
environment (§ 4.4). The Roman manuscript originally had efxaret, which 
matches this reading. (Johnstone transcribed e- for the prefix also in ezi- 
net; it is just a variant transcription for a-.) However, the initial e- was later 
crossed out, and a was added above it, indicating a reading afxaret. The 
same is true for line 20. An initial a- makes best sense if we have an initial 
geminate, i.e., affxaret. The Arabic spelling could also represent a (f)fxa- 
ret, though Ali most often did not indicate an initial epenthetic ə- in his 
spelling. Nowhere else do we find the prefix a- before a voiceless conso- 
nant cluster in the D/L-Stem, so it remains unclear if afxaret or offxaret 
was intended. In recent fieldwork, Sabrina Bendjaballah recorded 3fs sfa- 
ret 'she traveled', with no a-. 
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wazmats yabdyt zayáwrat wa-amorüt his, *maleham moh! mat nákan, takay 
ber tahans gányot wa-bér molas azayáwrot." 

wa-barot, se wa-habráts, tawoli Sarh, wa-habrit d-asayyod b-abáyt. wə- 
tawyis hoba agzon. 

amur his, “wa-koh al bars là tawoli Sarh?" amarüt hisan, “mdtwayak la. Say 
mahnet.” amur his, “asesi!” w-assut. 

wa-sayur bis te dar bayr wa-harbá' moh, wa-rhasáys wa-hawbasis xalowak 
wa-sdygat. 

w-amur his, “bari!” wa-wzamis gayrorat da-dareéham wa-wzamis gayrorat 
da-kabdwnat. 

w-amur his, "syeri tawoli Sarh wa-nhagi te, mat kánas wa-tháymi tfteki, 
skebi agayrorat da-dareham bark amdorat wa-skebi agayrorat d-akabawnat 
dar ettet d-asayyod (da-haybas ) wa-habráts." amarut, “his-taw.” 

sirut. te nkot, ksut habu da-yaftarigan wa-haynit tandhgan. wa-habré 
da-hokam da-sor hal habü. wa-se wakabut bark amdorat. 

wa-nhagot. te Sabot, skabut agayrorat da-daréham bark amdorat, wa-skabut 
agayrorat 0-akabawnat dar tet da-hdybas wa-hobráts, wa-ftkut. 

wa-bokáws saris habre da-hokam, w-al alhakays la. wa-rádd tawoli hābū. 
amur haynit, “bass man Sarh te gehamah bo-holláy." 
wa-sé strut. te nkot abáyt, ksut agányot ber tehnet takáyk d-awka, w- 


wa-baram habu. 
azayáwrat da-milam moh, wa-hoba yenit da-sxawlul. 


maléham: The Arabic manuscript has the spelling «>, which could 
reflect maleham or maléham, but the same form in line 21 is spelled wy, 
which must be for maléham. Johnstone transcribed maléham in both lines. 
The fs imperative must be a III form (from mila), and not a III-w/y form 
(from maloh), since the latter would be moli. The 2fs molas, if Johnstone 
transcribed the vowel 6 correctly, looks like a III-w/y form (see below). See 
also the comment to text 85:26 (male). 

ganyat: We expect the definite form agényat here (cf. line 16), but the 
manuscripts both have gónyot. This may just be an error. 

molas: If Johnstone's transcription molas is correct (also in line 18), then it 
reflects a III-w/y type perfect (as if from a 3ms meloh). It is possible that 
the correct transcription is mülos, in which case it reflects a III? type per- 
fect. Elsewhere in the texts we find forms of the III? type (e.g., mulam in 
22:6). The 3ms perfect mola’, listed in ML (s.v. ml’) should be corrected to 
müla. 

barot: The manuscripts have 3fs barot here (like the Jibbali version), but 
in the Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the 3fd form bartoh in the 
margin, as an option. 
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And she gave her seven jars and said to her, “Fill them with water! When 
we come back, you should have already ground the sack (of grain) and 
already filled the jars." 

And she went out, she and her daughter, to the party, and the fisherman's 
daughter was in the house. And seven old women came to her. 

They said to her, “Why didn't you go out to the party?" She said to them, “I 
don't have time. I have work.” They said to her, “Get up!” And she got up. 
And they brought her to a well and drew water, and they washed her and 
dressed her in clothes and jewelry. 

And they said to her, “Go out!” And they gave her a bag of money and a 
bag of scorpions. 

And they said to her, “Go to the party and dance until, when you have 
had enough [or: get tired] and want to leave, pour the bag of money onto 
the dance-floor, and pour the bag of scorpions over the fisherman's (your 
father's) wife and her daughter" She said, “Ok.” 

She went. Then when she came, she found the men watching and the 
women dancing. And the ruler's son was standing with the people. And 
she went onto the dance-floor. 

And she danced. Then when she had enough, she poured the bag of 
money onto the dance-floor, and poured the bag of scorpions over her 
father's wife and her daughter, and she left. 

And the ruler's son ran after her, but he didn't catch up to her. And he 
returned to the people. He said to the women, "Enough partying until 
tomorrow night.” And the people left. 

And she went. Then when she got home, she found the sack (of grain) 
already ground, (with) fine flour in it [lit. having been put in], and the 
jars filled with water, and seven women sitting. 


tawoli Sarh: In the Arabic manuscript, Ali added a/-Aal sarh as an alterna- 
tive to tawoli Sarh. 

Ó-agayyod (da-haybas): Both manuscripts give tet da-hdybas ‘your father's 
wife’ as an alternative to tet d-asayyod ‘the fisherman's wife’. 

haynit: In the Arabic manuscript, Ali wrote h-agzon ‘to the old women’. 
The Roman manuscript has haynit ‘to the women’, which matches the 
Jibbali version. 

Ó-awka: This is an H-Stem passive form (see § 7.1.7). In the Arabic manu- 
script, Ali had written «B ,» 5 (da-hawkd’), but crossed it out and wrote 5,13 
(d-awka) above it. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone had da- (h )áwká, 
but then crossed out the A. 
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amur his, “nahagas?” amorüt hisan, “nahdagak, wa-bakdws saray habré da- 
hokam.” mür his, "lahakáys?" amarit, “la.” amir his, "his-táw." wa-sall 
mans asdygat wa-xalowak, wa-sayur, wa-sé Sawkfut. 

wa-nkot tet da-háybos wa-habrats wa-hassats. amarut his, “bar tahans?” 
amorüt, “thé.” “wa-bér molas azayáwrat moh?” amarüt, “h.” wa-sxawlul. 
amorüt his agats, “al wádas la ba-gaganot tayt arháymot tawit šarh wə- 
nhagot wa-skabut gayrorat da-daréham bark amdorat wa-baàrot, wa-bakáw$ 
saris habré da-hokam w-al lohokáys la?” wa-sxawlil. 

te gehamah ba-hallay, sayáwr habu wa-haynit. wa-ttet d-asayyod affxaret 
habrats. 

wa-wzamut habrit d-asayyod gónyoti trayt da-barr hatat. amarit his, 
"tehánah!" wa-wzamats arbatasar zayr. amorüt his, *maleham moh!” wa-se 
sirüt, se wa-habrats, tawoli Sarh. 

wa-habrit d-asayyod, nüka hanis hoba yanit. amür his, “wa-koh al sayars la 
tawoli Sarh?" amarit, “al matwayak la.” amir his, “asesi!” w-assut wa-sirüt 
Sisan te nüka hal abayr. 

harb@ moh wa-rhasdys, wa-hawbasis xalowak wa-sdygat. w-àmür his, "syeri 
tawoli Sarh!" 

wa-wzamis gayrorat da-dareham wa-gayrorat da-kabawnat. amur his, 
“nahagi te taknéy, wa-mat tháymi tfteki, skebi agayrorat d-dareham bark 
amdorat, wa-skebi agayrorat da-kabawnat dar tet d-asayyod wa-habráts." 
strut. te nkot hal Sarh, ksut habü (d-)soram wa-ksut haynit tanáhgon. 
wa-wkabut bark Sarh. wa-habré da-hokam d-awtalum dar forháyn. 

wa-sé nahagot. te kandt man anéhag, skabut agayrorat d-adaréham bark 
amdorot, wa-skabut agayrorot 0-akabawnat dar tet da-hdybas wa-habráts, 
wo-ftküt. 

wa-hatlawk saris farháyn habre da-hokam. te makon nattabot hagáwlots. 
amur his, “hagawlats!” amarut, “da-sayur yaxlof dáyrah." 

wa-radd habre da-hokam, wa-hagawlat sah. sayür te nüka hal ba'áyli Sarh, 
amur, "bass! hafsahan ba-sarh!” wa-baram habü ka-tat h-abatah. 


hagawlats: ML (s.v. hgl) defines hagawlat as ‘bracelet of iron or silver’, but 
it can also refer to an anklet. According to Morris and Shelton (1997: 184- 
187, 355), Omani Arabic hagula also has both meanings. 
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They said to her, “Did you dance?” She said to them, “I danced, and the 
ruler’s son ran after me.” They said to her, “Did he catch up to you?” She 
said, “No.” They said to her, “Ok.” And they took the jewelry and clothes 
from her, and went. And she went to sleep. 

And her father’s wife came back with her daughter and woke her up. She 
said to her, “Did you already do the grinding?” She said, "Yes." "And did you 
already fill the jars with water?” She said, “Yes.” And they stayed. 

Her sister said to her, “Do you not know a certain pretty girl who went to 
the party and danced and poured a bag of money onto the dance-floor 
and left, and the ruler’s son ran after her and didn't catch up to her?" And 
they stayed. 

Then the next evening, the men and women went (back). And the fisher- 
man's wife prettied up her daughter. 

And she gave the daughter of the fisherman two sacks of grain. She said 
to her, “Grind them!” And she gave her fourteen jars. She said to her, “Fill 
them up with water!” And she went, she and her daughter, to the party. 
And the daughter of the fisherman, seven women came to her. They said 
to her, “Why didn't you go to the party?" She said, “I don't have time.” They 
said to her, “Get up!” And she got up and went with them until they got to 
the well. 

They drew water and washed her, and dressed her in clothes and jewelry. 
And they said to her, "Go to the party!" 

And they gave her a bag of money and a bag of scorpions. They said to 
her, "Dance until you've had enough, and when you want to leave, pour 
the bag of money onto the dance-floor, and pour the scorpions over the 
fisherman's wife and her daughter" 

She went. Then when she came to the party, she found the men standing 
and she found the women dancing. She entered the party. And the ruler's 
son was ready on a horse. 

And she danced. Then when she had enough of the dancing, she poured 
the bag of money onto the dance-floor, and she poured the bag of scorpi- 
ons over her father's wife and her daughter, and she left. 

And the ruler's son set the horse after her. Then at (one) place, her bracelet 
fell. He said to her, "Your bracelet!" She said, "Something else [lit. besides 
it] will take the place of that which has gone." 

And the ruler's son returned, the bracelet with him. He went until he got 
to the people at the party. He said, "Enough! Stop the party!" And the 
people went home, each to his own house. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wo-se sirut. te ankot b-abáyt, ksut agwoni bársan takáyk, wa-ksut azayáwrot 
da-milam moh, w-agzon (d-)sxawlul. soll mans asáygat wa-xalowok. 
amorüt hisan, "hatláwk saray habré da-hokam farháyn." amür hus, 
"lahakáys?" amarut, "la, walakan hagáwlti nattabot, wa-sallis. amür háyni, 
'hagáwlats!; amark hah, da-sayur yoxlof gayrah:” 

wa-habré da-hokam sat hagáwlot wa-wzamis gariti trayt. amür hisan, 
“dērən ba-hagáwlat dimah w-akyisan tis al-haynit w-agaganawtan. kal da- 
wokot lis sawe, kalétan lay!” wa-dartoh hageértan bark arhabet xamstasar 
yum, w-al ksitoh ahad la. 

anhor da-sattasar, wasaltoh b-abáyt d-asayyod. w-akyts al-tétah, w-al wika 
la. w-akyis al-habráts, w-al wika la. w-akyts al-habrit d-asayyod, wa-wika 
kayos. 

sirtoh hageértan tawoli abélsan w-amartoh hah, “habrit d-asayyod hanob.” 
wa-xxasdwb l-asayyod, wa-nüka asayyod. 

w-amür hah habre da-hokam, “hom al-héras hanük." amür hah, "(m-)mon?" 
amur hah habre da-hokam, *"ba-habrátk hanob." amur, "his-táw!" wə- 
sdddam yahéras, wa-harüs. 

te nahor da-kabkeb, attet Qo-háybos wazmáts bark safardyyat degor. amorüt 
his, “ttyah!” wa-tawátoh. 

wa-sxawallut wa-nkáys hoba yenit wa-hftuk alhan bark háfalas. w-áymel his 
haráwf bark háfalos. 

amur his, “mat nūka agáygas wa-tháymi (t)syeri k-handfs, ameri h- 
agáygos, ‘azémi amsárrak l-astayur barkih’!” wa-$xawollüt. 

te nüka agáygas, amarüt hah, “azémi amsárrok!" amir his, “thamah 
hégan?” amarüt hah, "hom l-astayur barkth.” wa-wzamis wa-sirut k-handfs. 
wa-ksut tet da-hdybas da-sarot bark hammam. amarut his, “ko het 
báwmoah? syeri walé saromah sakáyta al-habré da-hokam.” 

fiküt, wa-se sxawallut w-astaryut bark amsárr, wa-nkot. amarut hah, "syer 
w-anké b-amsárrak!" sayur wa-küsa barkih xammoh haráwf, wa-salltham. 
wa-Sawkif te k-sdbah, assut fanwih. wa- 38s he wa-küsa naxali harohs śātáyt 
harawf. 


(m-)mon: This must be underlyingly *b-mon. The manuscripts give no 
indication of the initial doubled m, but it seems likely that am-mon was 
intended, as we find in the Jibbali version of this text. The preposition b- 
is required before the object of the G-Stem verb harüs, as evidenced by 
ba-habrátk in the reply. See also the comments to texts 76:2 (am-moh) and 
94:37 (am-moh). 
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And she went. When she got to the house, she found the sacks already 
ground, and she found the jars already filled with water, and the old 
women sitting. They took the jewelry and clothes from her. 

She said to them, "The ruler's son set a horse after me.” They said to her, 
"Did he catch up to you?" She said, "No, but my bracelet fell, and he picked 
it up. He said to me, ‘Your bracelet!. I said to him, ‘Something else [lit. 
besides it] will take the place of that which has gone” 

And the ruler's son took the bracelet and gave it to two servant-girls. He 
said to them, “Go around with this bracelet and try it on the women and 
girls. And whoever is a match for it, tell me" And the (two) servant-girls 
went around in the town for fifteen days, and they found no one. 

On the sixteenth day, they came to the fisherman's house. They tried it on 
his wife, and it didn't fit. They tried it on her daughter, and it didn't fit. And 
they tried it on the fisherman’s daughter, and it fit exactly. 

The servant-girls went to their master and said to him, “The fisherman’s 
older [lit. big] daughter.” And he sent for the fisherman, and the fisherman 
came. 

And the ruler's son said to him, “I want to marry into your family.’ He said 
to him, “Who?” The ruler’s son said to him, “Your older [lit. big] daughter.” 
He said, “Ok!” And they agreed he could marry, and he married. 

Then on the wedding day, her father's wife gave her beans in a pot. She 
said to her, “Eat it!” And she ate it. 

She waited, and seven women came to her and took out everything that 
was in her stomach. And they put [lit. made] for her (gold) coins in her 
stomach. 

They said to her, "When your husband comes and you want to go to the 
bathroom, say to your husband, ‘Give me your turban so I can defecate in 
iť” And she waited. 

Then when her husband came, she said to him, “Give me your turban!” 
He said to her, “What do you want (it) for?" She said to him, “I want to 
defecate in it." He gave (it) to her, and she went to the bathroom. 

And she found her father's wife standing in the bathroom. She said to her, 
“Why are you here? Go, or else now I'll call the ruler's son." 

And she left, and she sat down and defecated in the turban, and she came 
back. She said to him, “Go and bring back your turban!” He went and he 
found in it five (gold) coins, and he took them. 

And they went to sleep. Then in the morning, she got up before him. And 
he got up and found under her head three (gold) coins. 
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wa-sayur wa-kalut al-hdybah. amür, “ya háybi, ho ... tet, wakábk hanis 
ba-halláy, w-amarüt háyni 'azémi amsárrak!; wa-wzámk tis tah. 

wa-sirut bah homoh, wa-nkot w-amarut háyni, syer h-amsárrak!; wa-sayark 
hah, wa-kásk barkih xammoh harawf (d-)dahéb. wa-nákak, wa-sawkofan te 
k-sobah. w-assut fanwáy. wə- óśśək höh wa-kásk satáyt haráwf (d-)daheb 
naxali harohs.” 

amur háyboh, "la-bádd háybos malék.” amir hah, “adah Sah gaganot tayt.” 
amur, “nahom agak yahéras bts.” 

sirüt asafot bark arhabet da-hé, habré da-hokam, tétah tastayiran haráwf. 
wa-sayawr al-hal haybas w-aàmáwr hah, “nahom anhéras ba-habratk.” amür 
htham, “Sawras hal hames." 

sayáwr al-hal hàmes, w-amorüt htham, “his-tdw.” wa-harüs habré da-hokam 
akannawn bis. 

te nahor da-kabkeb, hagalliut his hames bark safardyyat degor, w-amarüt his, 
“ti!” wa-tawut. 

his ba-halláy, nūka habré da-hokam wa-$xawlül hants. amarüt hah, “azémi 
amsarrak!” wa-wzamis (tah ), wa-sirüt bah tawoli hammam. wa-malatah gob 
w-ankátah. 

wa-sayur agigen, yahom amsárrah, wa-ksth kálloh gob. wa-bar wa-sawkuf 
hal hàmáh. 

te k-sobah nüka hal háybah. amir hah, “hiboh tetk?" amir hah, “tanofa la. 
gassut xalawkye.” 

sayáwr al-hal agaganot. amáwr his, “hiboh ‘émlas watomah?” amarit, 
*domah man hàmáy. tawáti degor." 

xasdyb lis wa-nkot. amür hokam, "kasasam harohs!" wa-kdssam harohs 
wa-sxawlil. wa-tammot. 


kalut əl-háybəh: The Roman manuscript has kalit əl- ‘he told (to), with 
gátri k- 'he spoke with' in the margin above. The Arabic manuscript has 
gátri haybah, with kalut in the margin above. The word hdybah in the 
Arabic manuscript is for an underlying *h-hdybah (see § 2.1.4). 

la-bádd: This is from Arabic la budda ‘it must be that’. 

wzamis (tah ): The direct object tah is absent from the Roman manuscript 
andthe audio, but is in the Arabic manuscript, albeit added in the margin. 
The Jibbali and Harsusi versions have the equivalent direct object here, 
though it is absent from Müller's version. It is not required, as shown by 
wzamis in line 38 (and similarly in the Jibbali and Harsusi versions). 
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And he went and told his father. He said, “Father, I ... the woman, I went 
to her at night, and she said to me, ‘Give me your turban!’ and I gave it to 
her. 

And she took it to the water, and she came back and said to me, ‘Go get [lit. 
for] your turban". And I went for it, and I found five gold coins in it. And 
I came back, and we went to sleep until morning. And she got up before 
me. And I got up and found three gold coins under her head." 

His father said, “Her father must be an angel.” He said to him, “He still has 
one more daughter.” He said, “We should have your brother marry her.’ 
The news went around in the town that he, the ruler’s son, his wife 
defecated coins. And they went to her father and said to him, “We want to 
marry your daughter.” He said to them, “The decision [lit. her plan] (rests) 
with her mother.” 

They went to her mother, and she said to them, “Ok.” And the ruler's 
younger [lit. small] son married her. 

Then on the wedding day, her mother cooked beans for her in pot, and 
she said to her, “Eat!” And she ate. 

When it was night, the ruler's son came and stayed by his wife. She said 
to him, “Give me your turban!” And he gave it to her, and she went with it 
to the bathroom. She filled it with excrement and came back to him. 
And the boy went, heading for his turban, and he found all of it (full of) 
excrement. And he went home and slept at his mother's. 

Then in the morning he came to his father. He said to him, “How is your 
wife?” He said to him, "She is no use. She dirtied my clothes.” 

They went to the girl. They said to her, “Why did you do that?” She said, 
"It is [lit. this is from] my mother. She fed me beans.” 

They sent for her and she came. The ruler said, "Cut off her head!" And 
they cut off her head, and they remained. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 98 (no J): The Man Who Gave Away His Supplies 


xatarat gayg gahem, yahom yakfed arhobet, wa-sáh agellet w-amawse. toli 
hayür. l-àd wida al-hé yahiwal la. wa-hé gahem anhor kállos. te kaláyni, 
aftorkáwt agallet, wa-sini sékanah man hal gahem. 

k-sobah, amawr hah, "ko het nákak xalay?” amir, “hoh haydrk, wa-l-ad 
dállak horam lā.” wa-habu stham kawt la. wa-hatim. te k-sobah, hasbah 
agawo. 

wa-gahem. te nüka arhabet, waküb hal gayg asarah wa-kalut lah bə- 
hatah. amur hah, *nahah sin amawse, w-amol al bah sxof la, wa-hoh al Say 
hagar la. wa-hámk takbéli masrawf. wa-mat amol dymal asxof wa-tháym 
thákbaram lin, b-araykam.” 

amur, “hésan thom?” amit, “hom kawzarati trayt wa-gányot d-ays.” amür 
agáyg, “ma yaxdlaf, walakan l-ad tankéy la wárxi troh. nahah Saksoran, w- 
amdawsam adah da-habtd’. saréfam alyomah te amáwsam yanké’. het gayg 
karáym." 

amur agáyg, "tektüta lah ar kal da-katays!” toli gahem agáyg tawoli 
sékanah. wa-yagawbar habu al-horam, wa-yanoza ltham. wa-hé lə- 
wtákamah. 

toli taomüm kawzarat tayt, w-atoraf tayt wa-ttamum. toli atoraf ays, wa-hé 
la-wtdkamah. te watxf hal sékanah, ad sah a'iSeham d-asari troh. 

toli amarut hah tétah, “het gayg háywel! (t }Sadaynan amol da-gayug, 
wa-tawózmah al-hayrem. wa-mgoran, l-àd ahad wezmona tik si la.” 


agawo: The noun gawo ‘rainless, clear weather’ is missing from ML (s.v. 
gwy), just as the Jibbali cognate go (heard from an informant) is missing 
from JL. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone (who transcribed the form 
egwuuw) added the gloss ‘rainless’. 

hatah: The form halah in Stroomer's edition is a mistake. The manuscripts 
both have Adtah. The form hàtah comes from *hdltah, which is a suffixed 
form of holat ‘condition’. The noun Aðlət is missing from ML, but is used 
in text 24:15; see further in the comment to that passage. 

takbéli: Johnstone glosses this verb as ‘give me an advance’ in his manu- 
script translations. Based on the form, it could be either a Ga- or Gb-Stem 
subjunctive. No Ga-Stem is listed in ML, and the Gb-Stem kdybal means 
'accept; find acceptable' (cf. 22:93). 

taktuta: It is not certain whether we should transcribe taktita or taktota 
here. In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone transcribed taktuta, but 3ms 
yaktota in line 8. No T1-Stem imperfects from III-‘ roots are attested in the 
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1  Onceaman set out, intending to go down to town, and it was misty and 
rainy. Then he got lost. He didn’t know anymore which way [lit. to where] 
to head. And he walked the whole day. Then in the evening, the mist 
dissipated, and he saw the settlement he had set out from. 

2 In the morning, they said to him, “Why did you come back empty- 
handed?” He said, “I got lost, and I didn't know the way anymore.” And 
the people had no food. They spent the night. Then in the morning, it was 
clear weather. 

3 And he set out. Then when he got to the town, he went into his friend’s 
place and told him about his condition. He said to him, "We've had rain, 
but animals have no milk, and I have no cash. I want you to advance me 
supplies. And when the animals make milk and you want to come to us 
for milk, you're welcome.’ 

4 He said, “What do you want?” He said, “I want two baskets of dates and a 
sack of rice.” The man said, "That's fine, but don’t come back to me again 
for two months. We have run short, and the trading-boat is still late. Be 
sparing with these until the trading-boat comes. You are a generous man.” 

5 The man said, “It will be cut off only to the one who has cut it off!” Then 
the man went towards his settlement. But he met people on the road, and 
he donated to them. And he (continued) thus. 

6 Then he finished one date-basket, and moved to another and finished (it). 
Then he moved to the rice, and he (continued) thus. Then when he came 
to his settlement, he had left (only) their dinner for two nights. 

7 Then his wife said to him, “You are a crazy man! You borrow men's prop- 
erty on credit, and you give it away on the roads. Afterwards, no one will 
give you anything again." 


texts with audio. ML is also inconsistent (as is often the case) regarding 
this form. For example, in the paradigms in ML (pp. l-li) we find 3ms 
imperfect yartufan (an obvious mistake for yartufa) and yoktuta, but in 
the individual entries we find yaktota (s.v. kt‘) and yertofa (s.v. rf‘). During 
fieldwork in Oman, Julien Dufour (p.c.) recorded both yartufa and yartofa, 
which is either reflective of free variation or the fact that 6 and à can be 
very hard to distinguish. 

5  yanoza: In the Roman manuscript, Johnstone has the following note 
regarding lines 5 and 6: "People used to side [sic] by the road waiting for 
folk to come up from town with civil. supplies". He adds later on that this 
is a true story. 
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amur agáyg, "het tet hawoltt. arásk al yaktüta la ábdan. wa-kal siyan 
yatmom wa-yexlof. walakan as3áraf, ham tamm, l-ād yaxlof la ábdan." 
amarut tet, “saromah hiboh amlona mat shelon?" amur, “adan sin a'i$e da- 
yallilah, w-adi al aftkark la te gehamah, mat shélan. kal siyan yanoka kayos. 
het wadas ham géhamah yahdsbah rask tat yadin? walé da-yahom yaktan 
man akáwt yahdsbah Sah $awr tat yadin man $áwrah hawalay?” 

amorüt tet, “al wádak la, walakan lézam amnedam yak@ sah afkoráyyot 
da-hanafah.” amur agáyg, "li amnedam yahawsab alhan nakona tah 
b-amastdkbalah, al ahad yakan yaskuf la." 

amorüt tet, ^wa-koh?" amur agayg, “al wádas la?" amarit tet, "la." amur 
agáyg, 'amnedam matona wa-kalona adanyé wa-kalona amolah wa-kalona 
kal styan kálloh, wa-sirona noxali atáyn ba-tamanit daré da-dérg. wo-lü 
amnédam yoháwsab alhan wakona lah, al ahad yakan da-yaskuf la. 

het aktalabs b-amsarawfan. wa-koh al taktaliban b-amáywot? lu hoh korak 
akáwt man habu da-gayam, wa-nákak bawmah wa-matk, hiboh yamaran 
habü? amyera, ‘gayg baxáyl wa-kawb!’ w-al ahad yameran, 'l-aziz falan’ la!” 
adham la-wtadkamah, nüka agah man amxotàr wa-da-yahawmal rikebi 
trayt kawt. àmür agáyg h-tétah, “hiboh sinas? arásk kátta aw la?" amarit, 
"la." amur, “cayban, al tadberi bay la ham wazámk." 

wa-nuka jáyg man hal asarah, wa-sdh mardáyt man hanth. amur hah, 
“ham thom kawt, kafed lin. amáwsam nüka." 

amorüt tet, “al siyadum la, ham thom thaddor ba-handafk. walakan hármak 
L-ad adawbar bük zoyad te ol-met. wa-het bo-káyfak!" wa-tammot. 


yaktan: The Roman manuscript has yaktd‘an, while the Arabic manu- 
script has Olas, suggesting the expected yaktan. 

yadum: This must be from a G-Stem dom, borrowed from Arabic dama 
‘last, go on, persist. The verb is absent from ML, but JL (s.v. dwm) has the 
Jibbali cognate d£m ‘last a long time’. Cf. also the comment to text 99:26. 
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The man said, "You are a crazy woman. (Our) lot will never be cut off. 
Everything gets finished and is replaced. But honor, if it is finished, is 
never replaced again.” 

The woman said, “Now what will we do when we finish?" He said, “We still 
have tonight's dinner, and I won't think about it until tomorrow, when 
we've finished. Everything will work out [lit. come] accordingly. Do you 
know if tomorrow there will be a new lot? Or (if) the one who wants to 
cut us off from food will have a newer plan than his former plan?" 

The woman said, “I don't know, but man has to have consideration for 
himself" The man said, “If man thought about all that will happen [lit. 
come] to him in his future, no one would sleep." 

The woman said, “Why?” The man said, "You don't know?" The woman 
said, “No.” The man said, “A man will die and leave the world, leave his 
property, and leave absolutely everything, and will go under the dirt with 
eight cubits of white cloth. And if man thought about all that will happen 
to him, no one would sleep. 

You were worried about our supplies. Why don't you worry about death? 
If I had hidden the food from the people who were hungry, and I came 
here and died, what would the people say? They will say, ‘A mean man 
and a dog! No one would say, ‘Oh woe for so-and-so!” 

While they were like this, his brother came from a trip, carrying two 
camel-loads of food. The man said to his wife, "What did you see? Was 
(our) lot cut off, or not?" She said, "No." He said, "Ok, don't nag me if I 
give." 

Anda man came from his friend, and he had a message from him. He said, 
"If you want food, come down to us. The trading-boat has come.” 

The woman said, “Nothing lasts, if you (only) want to look out for yourself. 
So I swear I won't nag you ever again until I die. And (do) as you like!” And 
it is finished. 
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*Text 99 (= H2, from which it was translated = J48, but a longer, 
variant version): Fox and Friends 


kawtet man azbon hawaldy, his sáfram, aytáyl wa-kawb w-akáy$ar wə- 
tabrayn w-ayagrayb w-arxamuüt. sáfram. kawtet al ahad yawoda là se satk 
aw bedi. 

wa-kawtona b-absorat d-aytayl wa-káwb w-akáysor wo-tabráyn w-ayagráyb 
w-arxamut, his ads adanyé təġtūri. wa-sayáwr wa-xatawr. his asar 
gasráwwoan watxfam, amür hīhəm akáy$sor, “Sawgasam nakém ti ba-‘ayse, 
we-hoh mahétam.” wa-Sawgis. Sawgus kawb wa-Sawgasut tabráyn wə- 
Sawgasut arxamüt w-ayagráyb w-aytáyl. arxamut Sawgasut, w-ayagráyb 
w-aytáyl kataroh. te ba-halláy, ksayoh $t la. 

w-aytáyl xáylof b-amxáwloaf da-hafrük. kusa ged mahmis wo-mardáy bah, 
wa-sóllah. wa-tabrayn Sawgasut kormáym. ksut gazalet da-girob marsofet 
ba-kormáym. wo-ksüt amaráofet. wa-káwb Sawgus wa-sini balit haráwn. 
wa-Sawgáwr lis wa-dülax lis darhis, wə-śóll bah. 

w-akdaysar, man badiham, garth lah bakor halákamah. wa-fárr wa-wika dar 
asahar (0-)táyt monsen, wa-hagaris wa-wtogáys. wátxfom wa-gátmam 
habu, wa-haltk $twot. 

watxfot tobráyn da-ktot man Sall d-agzalet. amarut, “höh da-hándok. 
masawkfeta te yabhol a‘isékam. wa-mgoran tákdom tt.” 

wa-hem halik $twotham. wo-saráwf wa-hawkam hass bark siwot. wa-shatam 
haybatham wo-rdtw b-agédas. wa-dahakam hozham wa-sabtw taywiham 
kállah. 


Ó-aytáyl ... w-arxomüt: This passage is crossed out in the Arabic manu- 
script, but appears in both Roman manuscripts. 

wa-marddy bah: There may be a mistake here. The Jibbali version has god 
mahmis da-rdies ‘an animal skin that someone threw away’ (rdíes is for 
rdí bes), while the Harsusi version has god mhamis mardi ‘a thrown away 
animal skin. Mehri mardáy and Harsusi mardi are passive participles, 
functioning as adjectives. As such, mardáy should not take an object bah; 
bah would be expected (like Jibbali bes) after an active verb. It is possible 
that Mehri bah means ‘in it, referring to one of the camps. 

marsafet: I have translated this simply as ‘cached’, but it literally means 
‘hidden under stones’. Cf. the G-Stem ragdwf ‘cache, hide under stones’ 
(ML, s.v. réf). 

hagaris: This derives from *hag'aris, which is based on the 3ms perfect 
hagáwr (< *hag'ur). 
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1 A story from former times, when the fox, the wolf, the leopard, the hyena, 
the raven, and the vulture traveled. They traveled. A story that no one 
knows if it is true or false [lit. a truth or a lie]. 

2 And I'll tell about the cleverness of the fox, the wolf, the leopard, the 
hyena, the raven, and the vulture, when the (whole) world still spoke. And 
they went and traveled. When one night, at evening-time, they arrived 
(somewhere), the leopard said to them, “Go out (and) bring me dinner, 
and I'll spend the evening (here) And they went out. The wolf went out, 
the hyena went out, the vulture went out, and raven and the fox. The 
vulture went out, and the raven and fox looked around. By night, they had 
found nothing. 

3 And the fox moved on to the deserted camps of the flocks. He found a 
flayed and discarded animal skin, and he pick it up. And the hyena went 
to the mountains. She found half a jarab-measure of dates cached in 
the mountains. She found the cache. And the wolf went and saw a goat- 
herdswoman. And he raided her and snatched a kid from her, and he 
carried it back. 

4  Andthe leopard, after they (had gone), young camels passed by him there. 
And he jumped and set upon the back of one of them, and he felled it and 
killed it. They came back and gathered, and lit a fire. 

5 The hyena came back tired from carrying the dates. She said, “I’m sleepy. 
I'll go to sleep until your dinner is cooked. Wake me up then.” 

6 And they lit their fire. They heated stones and put stones onto the fire. And 
they slaughtered their camel and threw away its skin. And they skinned 
their goat and roasted all their meat. 


5 tóküam: This is the mp imperative of the D/L-Stem verb (t)tokad ‘wake 
up (trans.), from a root tk, which is a secondary root based on the root 
wkd. ML (s.v. tkd) lists the 3ms subjunctive as yatikad, from which we can 
derive a ms imperative tikad and mp imperative tékdam. However, the 
D/L-Stem 3ms subjunctive should be yattokad, and the mp imperative 
should be takdam (see $6.2). If ML is incorrect, and the subjunctive is 
indeed as expected, then the vowel 4 that Johnstone transcribed here is 
suspect. If ML is correct, then the subjunctive is perhaps borrowed from 
the related T1-Stem wdtkad ‘wake up (intrans.). The secondary root tkd 
is found in other MSA languages (at least Harsusi, Jibbali, and Soqotri), 
and comparative evidence suggests that the forms of the subjunctive are 
indeed anomalous. But see the comment to line 7, below. 
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w-ahtádyam. w-ahtádyam támorham. wa-tabrayn Sowkfüt. w-artáwam. wə- 
his artawam, kal ahad gat aráwah. w-amur hiham aytáyl, "azemam ti hadd 
da-tabrayn, wa-mgoran höh mattokad tis.” 

wa-wzawm hadd da-tabrayn, w-atosi man táywi agid wa-tomar agid. wə- 
táwrah asdws w-agalé’. wa-se da-Sawkfut, wa-hawkabtham bark sats. wa-se 
Sawkfut w-al hassut la. 

wa-Sawkif te k-sobah. his k-sobah, watkadot tabráyn. amarut, "yálla, hó 
haddi? wa-hoh yalloh ātéśyək la." 

amawr his, “haddas k-aytayl.” amür his aytayl, “atésyas haddas. het 
watkadas la?” amarit, "la, höh tamk $t la, wa-hoh da-gayak.” 

amur his, "syeri wa-msi dar agardis. wa-ham al mess asaws w-agalé la, 
hoh maksáyb agáti. wa-ham mess a$áws w-agalé bark agardis, tkáyni 
0-atésyas, w-akun asdtki hoh, w-aksáws harohs." 

wa-shedam liham agamat la-wtdkamah. wa-strut tabráyn, thom tamséh. 
dds la-wtdkamah náttabam asaws w-agəlé man bark sats. amáwr, “asdtkah 
aytayl. saff het al watkadas la!” 

samhays man séhat. wa-gahémam, wa-sayáwr. amur his aytdayl, “het saldli te 
haro$ dayk, wa-man haldkamah hoh $ollona tis.” 

wa-sayawr te wasalam haro$. amir his, “ads te haro$ dayk.” 

wa-sayawr te haro$ amsgaret. aytáyl da-Sawnex, wa-tabrayn katot man soll 
Ó-aytáyl. radoh ba-hanáfoh man Qáyras w-amur, "tabráyn katot! tabrayn 
katt” 

toli ráddom līs, wa-sé da-gaybut. w-abərkāt w-amorüt, “badoh aytáyl!” 
wa-nákam tis wa-tawiwas. 


mattokad: This form, which Johnstone transcribed as mattikad, looks like 
a D/L-Stem future. It follows the regular D/L-Stem vowel pattern, which is 
normally identical to that of the subjunctive and imperative. But the sub- 
junctive itself may be irregular (see the previous comment). If Johnstone's 
transcription with à is correct, then the form of the future is anomalous, 
but the reduced vowel á of the imperative tdkdam in line 5 would be expec- 
ted. 

moksáyb: Johnstone transcribed here magsdyb, and Ali wrote Cit», 
which could stand for mak$áyb, maksayb, or maksayb. However, it is likely 
that the root ksb was intended. As for the form, it looks like a G-Stem pas- 
sive participle, being used as a future passive. (The normal future derives 
from the historical active participle; see § 7.1.6.) Unfortunately, there is no 
parallel to this verb in the Jibbali version. 
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And they divided up. They divided up their dates. And the hyena had gone 
to sleep. And they drew lots. When they drew lots, each one got his lot. 
And the fox said to them, "Give me the hyena's portion, and then I'll wake 
her up." 

Andthey gave (him) the hyena's portion, and he ate the good meat and the 
good dates. And he left the bones and the date-stones. She was sleeping, 
and he put them in her backside. She was sleeping and didn't notice. 
And they went to sleep until morning. When it was morning, the hyena 
woke up. She said, "Hey, where is my portion? I didn't eat dinner last 
night." 

They said to her, "Your portion is with the fox.” The fox said to her, “You 
ate dinner last night. Didn't you wake up?" She said, "No, I didn't taste 
anything, and I'm hungry.’ 

He said to her, “Go and defecate on the ground. And if you don't expel 
the bones and the date-stones from your backside, I will have my head 
[lit. neck] cut off. But if you expel the bones and the date-stones onto the 
ground, you will have eaten, and I will be (proven) truthful, and I will cut 
off your head." 

And the group bore witness to them like this. And the hyena went off, 
heading to defecate. While she was thus, the bones and the date-stones 
dropped from inside her backside. They said, "The fox was truthful. It 
turns out you didn't wake up!" 

He excused her from being killed. And they set off, and they went. The fox 
said to her, “Carry me up to that acacia tree, and from there I'll carry you.” 
And they went until they reached the acacia tree. He said to her, "You still 
have until that acacia." 

And they went to the next acacia. The fox was rested, but the hyena was 
tired from carrying the fox. He threw himself off of her and said, "The 
hyena is tired! The hyena is tired!” 

Then they came back to her, and she had fainted. But she ran away and 
said, “The fox lied!” But they came to her and ate her. 


haro$: Johnstone (ML, s.v. hr£) believed this tree to be Acacia mellifera, 
also known as a blackthorn tree, though in HL (s.v. hr£) he indicated his 
uncertainty with a question mark. Miller and Morris (1988: 177; likewise 
Morris 2002: 57) maintain that this is Acacia tortilis, also known as the 
umbrella thorn acacia. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-gahemam te sawar nob. amir htham aytayl, “habye wa-habikam, man 
his Saxtin, yafadam man dar asawar dayk te asawar dayk.” 

amawr, “ham ar asdtkak xatark, tafed!" wa-he xfayf, w-afud. 

Jorr man dar asawar dih te wika dar asawar dak, w-al wīka bah st la. al tibar 
walé atawur. 

wa-farr kawb man asawor dth te asawar dak, wa-tibar. wa-farr akáy$ar, 
wa-wika dar asawar wa-silam. 

wa-raddam al-káwb wa-tawiwah. wa-gahémam he w-akaysar, wa-gahmoh te 
ankoh got ba-karmaym. 

wa-his nakoh agot, amur aytáyl, *háybi wa-háybak man zabon yafadoh man 
dar dimah, wa-yawkoh (d-)saroh bark amsayol.” w-amkon réhak lóhi bark 
agot. 

amur hah, "het báydi. ham het asátkok xatark, tagorab!" 

afud aytáyl man dar agot, wa-wika bah st la. w-afüd akáysar man amkon ð- 
aytáyl, wa-wika bark amsayol da-tibar kállah w-anhatamul, walakan ādəh 
sahh. 

w-amur h-aytdyl, “karob lay wa-téh Sabh d-ayéntye, wa-man agoraz, 
wa-man táywi agid, adi sahh! axáyr hük man |-ak@ fotit." 

amur hah, “agarbak het boyar. karbona tik là man démak sahh. axáyr 
amáwtok!" 

wa-tarháyh te mot. wa-his mot, rədd loh wa-tawoh abgáytoh. 

wa-gahem aytyáyl te kusa hirit. wa-hé mankáyta mon adáwma. toli his 
kusa hirit, amur his, “hoh mankáyta mon adáwma, wa-L-ad say akter la 
man adawma. hàm təkēdər tsemi, hom moh.” 

amorüt hah, "St là moh béwmah keráyb." amir his, "àmáyli háyni haylat, 
wale matona saromah.” 

amorüt hah, “hamoh bark hdfali. walakan ham hawkábk tik bark hafali, het 
magoran ‘aybona lay wa-tawyona tt.” 


xatdrk: See the comment to text 45:16. 

(d-)saroh: No prefix ð- is indicated in either manuscript, but I suggest it is 
present underlyingly. 

man d£mak: The form dém- must come from Arabic dama ‘last, continue’, 
as used in the phrase mà dama ‘as long as’. 

abgaytah: If this is indeed from a noun bagdyt, as ML suggests (s.v. bgy), 
then the possessed form should be abgátah. 

mankdyta: Curiously, Ali spelled this word (twice in this line) as two: ¿y 
Wk. (His use of E for kis not unusual.) The form mankdyta is unique, and 
may be a borrowing of the Arabic N-Stem (Form VII) ingata‘a ‘expire’. 
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And they went up to a big rock. The fox said to them, “My forefathers and 
your forefathers, from when they were circumcised, would jump from that 
rock to that rock” 

They said, “If you really recall truthfully, then jump!” And he was swift, so 
he jumped. 

He jumped from this rock and [lit. until] he got to that rock, and nothing 
happened to him. He didn't get broken (bones) or get hurt. 

And the wolf jumped from this rock to that rock, and he got broken 
(bones). And the leopard jumped, and he got to the (other) rock and was 
unharmed. 

And they came back to the wolf and ate him. And he and the leopard went 
off. They went until they came to a chasm in the mountain. 

And when they got to the chasm, the fox said, "My father and your father 
used to jump from this (one), and land standing in the valley-bottom." 
And the place was far away from them in the chasm. 

He said to him, "You're a liar. If you recall truthfully, then try it!" 

The fox jumped from the chasm ledge, and nothing happened to him. And 
the leopard jumped from the fox's place, and he wound up in the valley- 
bottom, broken and smashed. But he was still alive. 

And he said to the fox, "Come up to me and eat the fat of my eyes, and my 
testicles, and the good meat, while I am still alive! It's better for you than 
(if) I should be a carcass.” 

He said to him, "I know you are a trickster. I won't come near you as long 
as you are alive. Better your death!" 

And heleft him until he died. And when he died, he went back to him and 
ate what we wanted [lit. his desire]. 

And the fox went on until he found a donkey. And he was dying of thirst. 
Then when he found the donkey, he said to her, “I am dying of thirst, and 
Ihave no more (strength) left because of thirst. If you can save me, I want 
water." 

She said to him, “There is no water here nearby.’ He said to her, “Make me 
a scheme, or else I'll die now.” 

She said to him, “There is water in my stomach. But if I let you into my 
stomach, then you'll betray me and eat me.” 


'aybona: Ali spelled this word with * in the Arabic manuscript. Cf. the 
comment to text 70:2, and see $ 2.1.3, rule £2. 
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CHAPTER 14 


amur, “hésan tháymi mon wágah? wa-hoh wazmona tis wágah." wa-daxal 
his b-awághah, wa-hawkabatah bark sats. 

w-amarüt hah, “ksona moh tat matk wa-tat malhat. akarayb malhat, 
aréhak matk.” waküb aytáyl bark sit da-hirit. wa-wkub bark háfalos, wa-kusa 
hamoh amátk wa-hamoh amalhat. wa-ttdkk man hamoh amátk. takk te 
raywi. 

‘a8$ wa-galuk agáwf bark hafalas, wa-natx Sabdóts wa-kalydts wə- 
hawbáybos, wa-tawytham. 

his tawytham, matot hirit, wa-he bark háfalos. Sandur h-abeli, “ham nakot 
gallet wa-tarut sit da-hirit wo-ftákk höh sahh, al-hadhab nehar dora’ 
wa-neéhar sxof.” 

wa-his k-sobah, hasbahot lah agellet tall, wa-tarut sit da-hirit, wa-ftük 
aytáyl. 

wa-gahem k-sobah. wa-gahem te küsa tet wa-habráts. sisan rawn mekan, 
w-amartoh hah, “hésan nákak? wa-man hó nákak?" 

amur, “nakak man skin, wa-xxasdyb likan tankén. hem siham sarh. wə- 
da-xtadwn habaniham, wa-xxasáyb likan tanken ttham. wa-hoh saddona 
badtkan harawn.” 

woa-sen Sasdakdh. wa-gahem tet wa-habrats, wa-tarhayh k-haráwn. 

sayür aytáyl wa-halüb harawn bark néhar te dahéb. w-abárka al-haráwn. 
shatáyson kdlsan te hadhub anehar dora’, wa-ttamum anédarah. wa-tdwrah 
harawn (0-)sina dar hars. wa-sen ber mot kal. wa-haksáwm halakamah. 

te géhamah, nüka haynit, tet wa-habréts. wa-his nüka, gabrisan rehak man 
harawn, wa-kalib lisan salom. 

amur aytáyl “késkan habu?” amür haynit, “nahah al küsən ohad la. het 
bodak bin!” amir, “höh asátki, ar aten dallakan la!” 

wa-sirüt habrit da-ttét tawoli hàráwn, wa-ksüt hàráwn da-shat kálsan. 
w-agáwz sxawallut hal aytáyl. w-agáwz sanwit, thoma là. wa-sakot habráts, 
amorüt, “a hàmáy, manéy aytáyl te l-ankées!” 


tawytham: Johnstone transcribed tawiham here and in the next line. I 
assume that this was an error for the expected tawytham, since in similar 
forms elsewhere (e.g., tawyita in text 75:6), the y is a bit difficult to hear 
on the audio. 

Sasdakdh: See the comment to text 20:6. 

hars: The plural har§ (sg. haro$; cf. line 13) is not listed in ML (s.v. Arg), but 
the Harsusi plural harg (sg. heros) is listed in HL (s.v. hr). 
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He said, "What kind of guarantee do you want from me? I'll give you a 
guarantee." And he swore to her by his honor, and she let him into her 
backside. 

And she said to him, “You'll find sweet water and salt-water. The near one 
is the salty, and the far one is the sweet." The fox went into the donkey's 
backside. And he went into her stomach, and found the sweet water and 
the salt-water. And he drank from the sweet water. He drank until he was 
satisfied. 

He stood and looked up into her stomach, and he plucked her liver, her 
kidney, and her heart, and he ate them. 

After he ate them, the donkey died, and he was in her stomach. He vowed 
to God, "If a mist comes and moistens the donkey's backside and I get out 
alive, I'll flood a wadi with blood and a wadi with milk.” 

And when it was morning, the mist came with dew, and it moistened the 
donkey's backside, and the fox got out. 

And he went in the morning. He went until he found a woman and her 
daughter. They had a lot of goats. And they said to him, "What did you 
come for? And where did you come from?" 

He said, “I came from some settlements, and they sent for you to come. 
They are having a party. They've circumcised their sons, and they sent for 
you to come to them. And I'll be enough for the goats when you're gone 
[lit. after you |." 

And they believed him. The woman and her daughter went, and left him 
with the goats. 

The fox went and milked the goats in a wadi until it was flooded. And he 
ran to the goats. He slaughtered them all until he flooded the wadi with 
blood, and he completed his vow. And he left the goats standing against 
acacia trees. They had all died. And he spent the day there. 

Then the next day, the women came back, the woman and her daughter. 
And when they came, he met them far away from the goats, and he greeted 
them. 

The fox said, “Did you find the people?" The women said, “We didn't find 
anyone. You lied to us!” He said, “I was truthful, you just didn't know the 
way!” 

And the woman’s daughter went to the goats, and she found the goats all 
slaughtered. 

But the old woman sat by the fox. And the old woman was deaf, she 
couldn't hear. And her daughter called out, she said, “Hey mother, hold 
the fox until I get to you!” 
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CHAPTER 14 


amorüt agáwz, “hésan tomar?" mür aytáyl, "àmarüt, 'akáwm Ssaghim,’ 
w-azami asdygat l-adféns man akáwm, m-àd yasdaytas.” 

w-agáwz Sasdakáwt. wazmatah asdygat kállos, wa-he manáys. w-ads 
tagtüri Sah, sakot līs habráts wa-tomar, “manéy aytáyl wa-hoh nakdyta tis!” 
w-agáwz tomar, “hégan tomar?” amür aytáyl, “amarit, taréhi al-néks!” wə- 
his amür his awtákamah, farrawt agáwz, “astawod awdghak! ya sawad 
al-wiyah! ya aytayl!” 

wa-hé falüt mans. “ya aytáyl! ya báydi!" wa-hé faliit mans, wa-sd3h asáyget. 
w-abárka mans. wa-bagdih haynit, w-a(l) lhakáyh la. 

wa-sayur te nuka maksot kasayt al-xátt da-horam. ölək bis asáyjot dakamah 
kállos, wa-jább nəxāse wa-dafiun amésyah. wa-nkáyh tat man amkatar. Sah 
rikob, wa-sxawlul. 

amur hah, "het k-hegan bawmah?” amür hah, “Sxawlék l-amkasgot dimah 
sabi‘ te hassut háyni asáygot dimah.” 

amur hah, “maksot thasus hük sáygot watomah?” amur hah, “hē.” amur 
hah, “ba-k3m $gmona tis?” amur hah, “höh $&mona tis mékan.” wa-stamis 
agáyg dékamah b-arikábhe wa-hmáwlisan. wa-hé hagür heros. 

amur hah, “haddor man tamséh keráyb lis, w-al tadhol kardyb lis la. wa-ham 
dahak karáyb lis walé mesk karáyb lis, al thasus si la.” 

w-aytáyl $abük arikob al-taytiddysan wa-sayur, w-agáyg $xewlül. hagür 
harom nahori trayt aw Silat, w-amkasot hassot $t la. 


l-adféns: Stroomer translated this as ‘to pay’, as if from the verb düfa ‘pay’, 
rather than the verb dafun ‘bury’. Were that correct, there would be no way 
to explain the n in the form, and the following preposition man would be 
unexpected. 

al-néks: Johnstone (and hence Stroomer) transcribed here a/-náks". In the 
Appendix to MLO (p. 329), I suggested that this form was an error, but 
it is not. This is the 1cs subjunctive of the verb nayük 'have intercourse' 
(əl-n (y )ēk) combined with the 2fs object suffix. The same form occurs in 
Johnstone's Roman transcription of text 5:16; see the comment to text 5:13. 
astawod: ML (s.v. swd) lists only a Ti-Stem verb sátwad ‘be disgraced; be 
blackened’, and under it includes the imperative stawod. In fact, astawod 
can only be the imperative of a T2-Stem verb əstəwüd. The form here could 
also be analyzed as a perfect astawud. 

ya sawad al-wiyah: This is an Arabic idiom, from Arabic sawad ‘black’ 
and colloquial wiyah ‘face’. Both colloquial Arabic wiyah and Mehri wdagah 
stem from Classical Arabic wajh, although Dhofari Arabic normally has 
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The old woman said, "What is she saying?" The fox said, "She said, 'The 
raiding party has come; so give me the jewelry so I can hide it from the 
raiding-party, lest they take it." 

The old woman believed (him). She gave him all the jewelry, and he took 
it. And while she was speaking with him, her daughter called to her and 
said, “Hold the fox, and I'll come to you!” 

And the old woman said, “What is she saying?” The fox said, “She said, let 
me have intercourse with you!” And when he talked to her like this, the old 
woman jumped up (saying), “May your face be blackened! You disgrace 
[lit. black-face]! You fox!” 

And he ran away from her. "You fox! You liar!" And he escaped from her, 
buthe had the jewelry. And he ran away from her. The women chased him, 
but they didn't catch him. 

He went until he came to a dry dead tree (used) for a marker in the road. 
He hung all that jewelry on it, and he defecated under it and buried his 
excrement. And someone came to him from the caravan. He had riding- 
camels, and he sat down. 

He said to him, “What are you with here?” He said to him, “I sat by this 
dead tree for a week, until it grew for me this jewelry.’ 

He said to him, "A dead tree grew for you jewelry like that?" He said to 
him, “Yes.” He said to him, “How much will you sell it for?” He said to him, 
‘Tll sell it for a lot" And that man bought it for his riding-camels and their 
loads. And he guarded the acacia. 

He said to him, ^Be sure not to defecate near it, and don't urinate near it. 
If you urinate near it or defecate near it, it won't grow anything." 

And the fox tied his camels to one another (in a line). And he left, and the 
man stayed. He guarded the tree for two or three days, but the dead tree 
didn't grow anything. 


wigh (cf. Davey 2016: 154; 269). On the realization of Arabic j as y, see 
Johnstone (1965, especially 239-240). In HL (s.v. wgh), Johnstone transla- 
tes the idiom as ‘you disgraceful fellow! while Holes (2001: 553) translates 
the feminine version of the idiom in Gulf Arabic (sodat il-weh) as ‘you 
naughty girll. 

hmáwlisan: The base of this form is probably hamowel, the plural of hamal 
‘load’. ML (s.v. Aml) lists only the singular, but Jahn (1902: 192) gives the 
plural of hamal as hamowal. Johnstone transcribed hmolisan, but since an 
0 would be reduced to á before the possessive suffix -isan, his transcription 
cannot be correct. 
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CHAPTER 14 


bagud aytáyl te alhakáyh. his alhakayh, amur, *óm-monwáy w-am-manwitk 
sert. het wakona mesk wale dahak.” 

amur hah, "la!" toli raddoh tawoli amkasot. te ankoh, naküs aytáyl 
halákamah. da-garub handfah da-msoh naxali amkosot. 

nakus amésyah. amur hah aytayl, “domah amésyak!” amur hah agáyg, “lā, 
het bodak. dékamah al amési la." “lā, het bodak"" amur, "la, hoh bodok la. 
hoh amays rehak, walakan het mesk!” wa-sayur aytáyl b-arikabhe, wa-dek 
sayur. 

sayür aytáyl te tawoh hal sékan. his tawoh hal sekon, rasáwn arikábhe. 
wa-halakamah hab£r masabbot wa-farhayen masabbot. 

amawr h-aytdyl, “al tarsan arikábke halákamah la, man habér wa-farhayen 
taksalan tisan.” 

amur, "la." wa-his k-sobah, hasbah arikob d-aytayl da-mot kálsan, da-tabtr, 
da-rakut Qáyrsan haber wa-farhayen. 

toli a'yit aytayl. wa-his a‘yit, dáfam hah rikob. wa-k-sobah, sabkaysan. 
wa-tammot. 


am-manwdy w-am-manwuk: I assume the presence of the initial am-, 
though Johnstone’s transcribed just manwdy wa-manwuk in the Roman 
manuscript. We would not expect the Arabic transcription to indicate the 
initial am-, and it does not. 

nakus: See the comment to text 37:13. 

amési: The Roman manuscript has emésie. I suspect that Ali said amési 
(< amésyi; from mesi ‘excrement’). Johnstone's s (instead of $) was just an 
oversight, but the final e that he heard was perhaps just an epenthetic 
vowel linking this word to the following la. Or, he may have heard améśye, 
with the suffix -ye. If so, then -ye (the suffix regularly used with plural 
nouns) was perhaps used because the base of the noun ends in -i but 
elsewhere this noun is treated as singular (cf. amésyah and amésyak in this 
line). The spelling | 441 in the Arabic manuscript supports an underlying 
alamésyi. Cf. also agáti ‘my neck (from goti ‘neck’) in line 11 (spelled | 5-1), 
not *"agátye. 
kálsan: It is possible that kd/san is connected more closely with the fol- 
lowing verb. I have translated 'the fox's camels had all died, having been 
broken, but perhaps it should be 'the fox's camels had died, all of them 
having been broken’. 
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He chased after the fox until he caught up with him. When he caught up 
with him, he said, “There was a deal between me and you. Perhaps you 
defecated or urinated.” 

He said to him, “No!” Then they went back to the dead tree. When they 
came back, the fox dug there. He knew that he himself had defecated 
under the dead tree. 

He dug up his excrement. The fox said to him, “This is your excrement!” 
The man said to him, “No, you lied. That is not my excrement.” “No, you 
lied!” He said, “No I didn’t lie. I defecated far away, but you defecated!” And 
the fox went off with his riding-camels, and that (guy) went off. 

The fox went until he came to a settlement (at night). When he came to 
the settlement, he tied up his camels. And there were sated camels and 
sated horses there. 

They said to the fox, “Don’t tie up your camels there, or the camels and 
horses will kill [lit. snap] them.” 

He said, “No.” And in the morning, it turned out that the fox’s camels had 
all died, having been broken, the camels and horses having stepped on 
them. 

Then the fox cried out. And when he cried out, they paid him some riding- 
camels. And in the morning, he tied them in a line. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 100 (no J, but cf. J45): Marriage 


ham tat yahom yahéras ba-tet, fonohan yagtüri šīs, wa-mgoran yagturi k- 
akfáylas. wa-ham fikoh, yanoka ba-troh shawd. wa-yomar akfáyl do-ttet, “a 
falana, hoh wakáyl l-ahaffkas falan?” 

tomar, "het wakdyl tháffki falan.” tomar Satáyt tawor, w-ashawd yakdwn da- 
yahamam. mgoran akfáyl da-ttet yomar, “d-awdklak séra falan yahámlak 
agáyg domah falana bart falan.” w-asháwd yakdwn da-yahdmam. 
woa-yasyáwr agáyg da-haris, he w-ashadhe, tawoli séra’. mat nákam, yomar 
agáyg da-haris, “höh harásk ba-falana, wa-hom tawkalet.” yomar séra’, “Suk 
Shawd da-hét harásk?" 

yomar, "ashádye, alyomah hém.” yomar séra’ h-ashawd, “tashid da-hé haris 
ba-falana bart falan? wa-se awkalet akfaylas?” 

yamaram, “nashéd.” yomar séra’ h-ashawd, “wa-tshid da-hé, akfaylas, 
awkaldy hoh, séra’, falan bar falan, al-hamlak agáyg domah falana?” 
yamaram ashawd, *nashod." 

mat ber shedam ashawd, yahamlük séra’ agáyg. wa-yastom a$ayáftah, wə- 
yesyür tawoli sekan. wa-man dar agayaft ba-halláy, yawukab agáyg al-tétah. 
wa-yamaram hah 'aásar da-kabkeb: tamm awásf da-harsut do-ttet. 
wa-máàkennáy ham ahad harüs ba-gaggit, haybas yasdid yawáklon séra’ 
yahamlak agáyg da-haris. 

walakan hàm agaggit yatamut mon háybos, wa-sis agas, lézam b-arsas. 
wa-sé tawáklan agas, al-his tet. domah awásf da-harsut. wa-tammot. 


2 


séra’: The Roman manuscript has ba-séra’, but this is likely a mistake. The 
Arabic manuscript has just séra’, and nowhere else in this text does the 
verb awokal have an object followed by b- (cf. lines 2, 5, 7, and 8). 
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1 If one wants to marry a woman, first he speaks with her, and then he 
speaks with her custodian. And if they allow him to marry, he brings two 
witnesses. And the woman's custodian said, “So-and-so, am I authorized 
to marry you off to so-and-so?" 

2 She says, "You are authorized to marry me to so-and-so.” She says (this) 
three times, and the witnesses are listening. Then the woman's custodian 
says, "I authorize judge so-and-so to give this man legal possession of so- 
and-so daughter of so-and-so.’ And the witnesses are listening. 

3 And the man who has gotten married goes, he and his witnesses, to the 
judge. When they come, the man who has gotten married says, “I have 
married so-and-so, and I want legal (spousal) possession." The judge says, 
"Do you have witnesses that you have gotten married?" 

4  Hesays, “My witnesses are these [lit. these are they].’ The judge says to the 
witnesses, "Do you bear witness that he has married so-and-so, daughter 
of so-and-so? And has she authorized her custodian?" 

5 They say, "We bear witness." The judge says to the witnesses, "And do you 
bear witness that he, her custodian, has authorized me, the judge, so-and- 
so son of so-and-so, to give this man legal possession of so-and-so?" The 
witnesses say, "We bear witness." 

6 X After the witnesses have borne witness, the judge gives legal possession 
to the man. And he buys his wedding-feast, and goes to his settlement. 
And after the wedding-feast, at night, he goes into his wife. And they call 
it the wedding [lit. entering] night: The description of the marrying of a 
woman is finished. 

7  Nowif someone marries a young girl, her father is sufficient to authorize 
the judge to give legal possession to the man who has gotten married. 

8 But if the girls is orphaned from her father, and she has a brother, it must 
be by her consent. And she authorizes her brother, like a (grown) woman. 
This is the description of marriage. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 101 (no J): A Doctor's Advice 


Doctor: “thami al-shark?” 

Patient 1: “b-arayak!” 

Doctor: "b-arayok het!" 

Patient 1: “xdyban, hámrot amáshor." 

Doctor: “mirat amáshor. alem man hal thom (t)Sáshor." 

Patient 1: "hámak habu amáwr atáyf diwe.” 

Doctor: *xáyban, amrona ha-táyt man haynit tatyif" 

Patient 1: ^vádak mayt l-attakkah?” 

Doctor: “attdkkah l-ardyk.” 

Patient 2: “Safk tagorab höh astáwt agáwfi. wádak hesan l-amol hah?” 
Doctor: “ya-hol wádak. mat k-sobah, attdkk gayd wa-bakds te takta’. wa-mat 
nákak, asab agáwfak ba-starayr silat yum. wakona bo-xáyr." 

Patient 3: "habráy yastawt hafalah. hégan l-amol hah?” 

Doctor: “man mayt?” 

Patient 3: “man wakona dysar yum.” 

Doctor: “adah da-yáwdog aw ber arásos tah?” 

Patient 3: "lawb, adah da-yáwdag." 

Doctor: “ad takay donyit?" 

Patient 3: “da-mlak ti l-akd@ danyit.” 

Doctor: “haddayri! aresi agigen. ham hadégas tah wa-het donyit, yamut. 
het l-ad bays $xof la. bays gayd, wa-ham arédsas tah, wakona ba-xdyr.” 


atáyf: tayf is Aloe dhufarensis. It is the juice that is used as medicine; see 
Miller and Morris (1988: 182). 
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Translation of Text 101 


Doctor: “Do you want me to brand you?" 

Patient 1: "As you wish!" 

Doctor: "As you wish!" 

Patient 1: “Ok, heat up the branding-iron.” 

Doctor: “The branding-iron is heated. Mark where you want to be 
branded.’ 

Patient 1: “I’ve heard people say that aloe is a medicine.” 

Doctor: “Ok, I'll tell one of the women to collect aloe.” 

Patient 1: “Do you know when I should drink it?" 

Doctor: “Drink it on an empty stomach (before breakfast)" 

Patient 2: "You probably know I have pain in my chest. Do you know what 
I should do for it?" 

Doctor: "Sure I know. In the morning, drink colostrum and run until you 
get tired. And when you come back, tie up your chest with cloth for three 
days. You [or: It] will get well." 

Patient 3: "My son has pain in his stomach. What should I do for him [or: 
it]?” 

Doctor: “Since when?” 

Patient 3: “Since maybe ten days ago.” 

Doctor: “Is he still breast-feeding, or have you already weaned him?” 
Patient 3: “No, he is still breast-feeding.” 

Doctor: “Could you perhaps be pregnant?” 

Patient 3: “I think I may be pregnant.” 

Doctor: “Be careful! Wean the boy. If you suckle him and you're pregnant, 
he will die. You don't have milk anymore. You have colostrum, and if you 
wean him, he'll get well.” 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 102 (= J47, with slight variations): A Conversation 


A: “nahom nawaddawd. tat yak k-habér, wa-tat yaka k-haráwn, wa-tat 
yakfed arhabet dar arikob. wa-haynit tagrefon asigé wa-hambardwtan 
yaktanmam L-arikob. ham nüka mon amxatar, tanákan da-gitya. w-atem 
antakáyl. makonnáy höh, wakona k-habér.” 

B: "xáybon, het aka’ k-habér. wa-kabes hawodi dtmah, wa-haddor ba-habér 
man tanzén. wa-haybatk bars thom tháhkot." 

A: "yéye, taktalob la!" 

B: “wa-het ak@ k-haráwn. wa-haddor man kawb! amáwr hagum al-sékan 
deh (s-)sarin yalloh.” 

C: "yéye." 

B: “wa-hoh kafdona arhabet dar arikob, w-otem hambaráwton kotánmoam 
L-arikob." 

amáwr hambarawtan, "nahom la, ar wa-nkona tin ba-kosmet." 

B: “nakona tikam ba-kosmet." 

Boys: "yéye." 

B: "xáybon, höh gahémk.” 

Wife: “haddor man torkob al-‘aylig yafurad, m-ad yahankabak.” 

B: "lawb, hoh ar rakbona lah!” 

Wife: "axáyr hük la." 

B: "la, hom l-ahmérah!” toli rikab L-a'ilig, w-a'ilig ref. wa-toli farud bah 
wa-hankabih. toli $ahkot mánah tétah. 

amerüt, “lawb hamórk!" 

amur agáyg, “hazbars háyni his nákbok. matali!” 

amorüt tet, “ko het Sadak bay?" 

amur, “bass.” 

amorüt tet, "xáyban, ak@ háyni al-his háybi ar ba-r$awe!" 


'aylig: Johnstone transcribed 'eelük, and ML (s.v. (Ig) has elig. However, 


since we expect initial * to be preserved before ay (see $ 2.1.3), and since 
Watson (2012) consistently transcribed ‘aylig (e.g., pp. 14 and 59), I assume 
that aylıg is correct. The & in Johnstone's manuscript is definitely incor- 
rect; Ali spelled the word ce in the Arabic manuscript. 

a'ilig: Johnstone transcribed the two occurrences in this line as 'eyliik and 
a'aylük. I transcribe a'i- based on the definite forms of other words with 
initial 'ay- (see $ 2.1.3). 

his ndkbak: It is not clear whether this phrase goes with what precedes or 
what follows. That is, the line could be hazbdrs háyni his ndkbak. motáli! 
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Translation of Text 102 


A: "Let's divide up work among one another. One should be with the 
camels, one should be with the goats, and one should go down to town 
on the riding-camels. And the women should sweep out the dwellings, 
and the boys should collect fodder for the riding-camels. When they come 
back from a trip, they come back hungry. You choose. As for me, I will be 
with the camels.” 

B: "Ok, you be with the camels. Herd in this valley, and watch out that the 
camels don't wander off. And your camel is about to give birth." 

A: “Ok, don't worry!” 

B: “And you be with the goats. And watch out for a wolf! They said it 
attacked this settlement behind us last night.” 

C: “Ok.” 

B: *Tll go down into town on the riding-camels, and you boys collect 
fodder for the riding-camels.” 

The boys said, “We won't, unless you'll bring us a gift.” 

B: TII bring you a gift.” 

Boys: “Ok.” 

B: “Ok, I'm off.” 

Wife: “Be careful not to ride a young camel that bolts, lest it throw you off.” 
B: “No, I will ride it!” 

Wife: "You'd better not [lit. it's not good for you].” 

B: "No, I want to tame it!" Then he rode the young camel, and the camel 
was unbroken. Then it bolted with him on, and it threw him. Then his wife 
laughed at him. 

She said, "Indeed you tamed (it)!" 

The man said, "You enjoyed my pain when I fell. Be like me!" 

The woman said, "Why did you curse me?" 

He said, "(T) just (did).” 

The woman said, “Ok, be to me like my father, unless you offer [lit. except 
with] a reconciliation!" 


‘you enjoyed my pain when I fell. Be like me! or Aazbórs háyni. his ndkbak, 
matali! ‘you enjoyed my pain. When I fall, be like me”. Johnstone's punc- 
tuation in the Roman manuscript favors the former, but his punctuation 
in the Roman manuscript of the Jibbali version favors the latter. Unfortu- 
nately, I found no audio for either version of this story. 


784 CHAPTER 14 


20  we-sirüt (t)$alel akormásse tawoli hdbse. toli hargyis fakh da-yabit, 
wa-sóddam. wa-he kafud arhabet. te asar xáyləf; watxf mon arhabet. 
wa-tammot. 
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20 The woman left, carrying her things to her family. Then he offered her a 
half a camel as a reconciliation, and they agreed. And the man went down 
into town, and (then) came back up from the town. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 103 (no J): A Version of Gulliver's Travels 


xatarat gayg sofar bark markeb, yahom yabto$a mon rahbet tayt. te bórham 
b-aámk, wika liham hazdyz, wa-tibar amarkeb. amür agáyg, "Lad sinak 
harbatye lā.” 

amur, “wa-sdbhak te tawoli d-adsar.” mür, "l-àd Say akter lā.” amir, 
“ahagos femi, walakan alhámk aka' la. te tawéli d-adsar,” amir, “lahmot 
femi ak.” amir, “wa-xdssak bark hamoh wakona masáyr da-sati trayt.” 
amur, “te gadhak hayk ba-gzáyrot d-al bis ahad la. rafak abárr wa-kásk ridit 
da-bis mardy. wa-sawkáfk w-al hássak ba-si la te gehamah nahoran. hássak 
ba-hárk da-hayawm sahdot ayéntye. hom l-ases$, walakan kadark la." 

amur, “w-ahsus $t da-yarsus Qáyri, walakan al akáwdar al-horak harohi la. 
toli hdssak st da-yasyur dar agáwfi, wa-Sarba@ te dar alhyeti." 

amur, “attoli galakk xotor. Sinak manédam Ó-el he sébar la, wa-bark haydah 
mansabet, wa-dar adamatah shim.” 

amur, "toli $agayrárk. his hima a$goráyr, kafud wo-ffolüt. wa-sinak wakona 
myet man agénsah karáyb lay, walakan ffalit.” 

amur, "béri moyat man agawé’ w-adáwma, walakan sinak markeb harsoh 
b-agzáyrat ddkamah man adarbét.” wa-sayur tawéhe, wa-Sdllam tah. 
wa-tammot. 


amur: In recounting this story, Ali inserted amir ‘he said’ multiple times 
in each line. For simplification, I have removed all but the first use of amur 
in lines 3 through 7. I have left them all in line 2 just to show how often he 
used them. 

ahagos: This is from ahagwus (§ 7.2.7). We find the shift of Cwü > Co also 
in some other verb types; cf. § 7.2.9. 

tawéli: Though we find tawoli d-adsar earlier in this line (both in the manu- 
scripts and on the audio), the Arabic manuscript and audio clearly have 
tawéli d-adsar the second time. The form tawéli is perhaps a diminutive. 
d-al hē: It is not clear if this should be parsed d-al he (with the independent 
pronoun Ae) or d-al hah (with the 3ms suffixed form of the preposition A-). 
shim: Johnstone transcribed sahm in the Roman manuscripts and in ML 
(s.v. shm), and seham in the margin of the Arabic manuscript, but the 
Arabic manuscript and audio clearly have the plural shim. The plural of 
sahm ‘arrow’ is actually missing from ML, but cf. Arabic sahm ‘arrow’, pl. 
siham. 
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1  Onceaman traveled in a ship, intending to shop [or: trade] in a certain 
town. Then when they were on the way [lit. in the middle], a strong wind 
came upon them, and the ship was broken. The man said, “I didn't see my 
companions again." 

2 He said, "And I swam until the end of the night." He said, “I had no more 
(strength) left" He said, "I would put down my foot, but I didn't touch 
the ground. Then at the very end of the night,’ he said, “my foot touched 
the ground." He said, "And I waded in the water for a period of about two 
hours.” 

3 Hesaid, “Then I washed up on the beach on an island that had no one on 
it. I climbed ashore and found a plain that had pasturage. And I fell asleep, 
and didn't notice anything until the next day at midday. I felt the heat of 
the sun prick at my eyes. I wanted to stand up, but I couldn't" 

4 He said, “And I felt something crawling on me, but I couldn't move my 
head. Then I felt something walking on my chest, and it climbed up onto 
my chin." 

5 He said, “Then I looked down. I saw a person who wasn't (even) a finger- 
span, and in his hand was a bow, and on his back were arrows." 

6 He said, "Then I screamed. When he heard the scream, he got down and 
ran away. And I saw about a hundred of his kind near me, but they ran 
away.” 

7  Hesaid, “I was dying from hunger and thirst, but I saw a ship anchor at 
that island from the wind-storm.” And he went towards it, and they took 
him. And it is finished. 
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CHAPTER 14 
*Text 104 (= H3): Harsusi Tribal History 


kawtona ba-kawtet d-al-harsts man azbon hawaldy, fanohon sarkah, his ads 
al ankot là. wa-xatarat ddkamah al &iham moh là. 

wa-hamoham réhak, masáyr Silat yum aw riba yum dar rikeb, ar w- 
ankayham mawsé b-agaddeét, yamolam mans hanédiham wa-yahdkyam 
háziham w-arikébiham. 

wa-hamoh rehak liham wiyan. xatarat dókamah, habu sashaham wa-ba- 
xáyr, axáyr man saromah. wa-hátorbam, hem w-amanasir. wa-Sawgdyr 
liham amanasir b-agaddet. wo-küsam agaddeét xaldyyat. 

wa-z3gdam habér, alhan kisam man ber, rawegad harsdytan wa-ganaybayot 
wa-‘afrayét moxlátton. 

wa-kusam gaygi troh wa-wtáwgham, man al-harsis. wa-sayawr al-manasir 
maskdys. wa-hámam biham, wa-gáthayam wa-tábam tiham. 

wa-xatarat ddkamah al-harsts xáybot, walakan gayg manhem al-his asorit 
gayüg. al hem saromah là. wa-bagáwd amanasir. hem xams w-asráyn. 
wa-l-harsts rakbam. wa-siham al-'ofar Satáyt, wa-l-harsis tamanit. 
wa-lhakam ttham ba-karin d-al-‘alamah à-al-'amáyri. wa-lathakam hem 
wa-hem ba-halláy. w-amanasir da-hatim. hem xams w-asráyn náfar. 
wa-tawtw tiham al-harsis. wa-his bórham koráyb liham, amür htham 
barhóh, “maném bahlit tayt man txolesam ba-tatiddykam wa-tawtégam 
tatidáykam, atem al-harsis wa-l-‘afar.” 

wa-hem hod'ásor gayg, wa-fanwiham xams w-asráyn gayg. 


al-harsis: Johnstone consistently transcribed harasis in his Roman 
manuscripts. However, in the Arabic manuscript there is no evidence for 
the long a, and the audio of the Harsusi version consistently has harsis, 
despite the fact that the printed text also has harasis. The initial əl- is the 
Arabic definite article. See also the comment to text 12:1. 

amanasir: Johnstone consistently transcribed manasir, with glottalic s, 
but the Arabic manuscript always has the word with s. Sometimes (e.g., 
line 5) we also find al-manasir, with the Arabic definite article, in place of 
amanasir. 

xaldyyat: In the Roman manuscripts, after xaldyyat we find the phrase al 
bis ahad lā ‘there was no one in it’, but this phrase is not in the Arabic 
manuscript. The phrase is present in the published Harsusi version. 
maskdys: The word meskáys is given in ML (s.v. sks) as maskays (with 
a non-glottalic k), but the Arabic manuscript has K, as do the Roman 
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Translation of Text 104 


I'll tell you a story of the Harasis from former times, before the Company, 
before they had come. And at that time they had no water. 

Their water was far away, a journey of three days or four days on a camel, 
unless if rain came to them on the Jiddat (al-Harasis), they would fill from 
it their water-skins, and give water to their goats and their riding-camels. 
But the water was very far from them. At that time the people were healthy 
and well, better than now. But they clashed, they and the Manasir. The 
Manasir raided them on the Jiddat. And they found the Jiddat empty. 
They seized the camels, all the camels they could find, pregnant camels, 
Harsusi, Janaybi, and ‘Ifari mixed together. 

And they found two men and killed them, from the Harasis. And the 
Manasir went to the east. And they (the Harasis) heard about them, and 
they gathered together and followed them. 

At that time the Harasis were few, but one of them was like ten men. 
They are not now. And they chased the Manasir. They (the Manasir) were 
twenty-five (men). 

And the Harasis mounted up. They had with them three ‘Tfaris and eight 
Harasis. 

They caught up with them at Qarun al-‘Alamah in al-‘Amayri. They caught 
up with one another at night. The Manasir had stopped for the night. They 
were twenty-five people. 

And the Harasis came to them. When they were near them, Berhoh said 
to them, "Take a word lest you mistake one another and kill each other, 
you Harasis and faris." 

And they were eleven men. And facing them were twenty-five men. 


manuscripts. The translation given by Stroomer is ‘eastwards’, Johnstone 
added the gloss 'going east' in one Roman manuscript, while ML has the 
translation ‘sunrise, east’. Interestingly, the corresponding passage in the 
Harsusi version of this text (Stroomer 2004: 18, text 3:5) has magarrabin 
‘westwards’ (though this word is not in HL). According to Miranda Morris 
(p.c.), however, Harsusi magarrab actually means ‘inland, to the north’. Cf. 
also text 80:21. 

had‘dsar gayg: The Arabic manuscript has had'ásor gayg ( c^ yel; like- 
wise in line 25), while one Roman manuscript has agarit wa-tat gayug, 
and the other Roman manuscript has both phrases as variants (but with 


cv 


had'ásar in place of had'ásor). The published Harsusi version has hadasor 
4ayg. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-mánam abahlit da-tabráyn, “lah, lah, ábšəri b-al-‘a8a@’, m-ad txəlēsəm 
ba-tátidáykam." 

his barham karayb, barhóh, mánam tah b-amahtom. da-harkot šəbdátəh 
man agayd. 

wa-xatarat dékamah salebham askdyyat. manddkat sila. w-abarkam ltham, 
wa-wtawg mənhēm alhan awtáwg. 

wa-báykam manhem yabdyt bark hotal, yabáyt man amanasir, wa-rbot 
baram. falit manhem. 

wa-bagdiham barhóh, wa-lhak tat manhem wa-wtagayh. wa-satdyt baram. 
his rədd barhoh, küsa al-‘ofar wa-l-harsis da-yakatram hal hotal. w-al ahad 
senüs yakrob hotel là wa-yahéftkam tiham. 

amur barhóh, “hēśən stkam?” amawr, “Sin yabáyt manasir da-xdssam bark 
hotal domah, w-al ahad kadür yakrábham la." 

hftük adosdástah barhóh, w-al habkoh ar awzarah. 

wa-hawkub hadáthe bark abáth, wa-sfoh bark hotal. wa-rdoh ba-hanáfah 
bark hotal wa-wküb. wa-mat sawünot, yawoka dar tat man al-manasir. 
wa-wküb wa-muna tat ba-hdydah, wa-yarayd bah. yomar htham, “a‘isékam!” 
wa-kal da-ftuk man hotal, wa-latgam tah. awtáwg yabáyt halakamah. 
wa-wtawg manhem asráyn wa-tat, wa-báykam monhem $atáyt da-fayáwl, 
wa-da-ffalit am-bawmah te nákam akaham. 

wa-his nákam akaham, Sawkif. wa-wdtkadam, wa-háss da-barhóh bark 


ELA 


hayddantiham, abahlit da-tabrayn, "lah, lah, ábsari b-al- osa 


lah, lah: The Arabic manuscript has here one word |, and in line 22 
it is spelled 44J4-l. However, the audio of the Harsusi version has lah, 
lah, pronounced clearly as two words. Miranda Morris (p.c.) has recorded 
the verbal root ¢hlh in Jibbali and Hobyot, meaning ‘(snake) to flicker its 
tongue. 

ábsari: Stroomer's edition has hdbsari, but there is no A- in any of the 
manuscripts. In fact, this is just an Arabic imperative form, just as b-al- 
‘asa’ is Arabic. In a note to the Harsusi text, Stroomer says that the final 
-i is a problem, but, in fact, this is just the suffix of the fs imperative. 
The feminine is used because tabráyn is feminine. The quote in this line 
contains both this pass-phrase, and a repeat of the reasoning used by the 
leader, "lest you mistake one another". 
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And they took the word of the hyena, “Come, come, rejoice at the dinner, 
lest you mistake one another!” 

When they were close, Berhoh, they restrained him with camel-ropes. He 
lit. his liver] burned with anger. 

At that time their weapons were swords. There were no rifles. And they 
ran to them, and they killed from them all that they (could) kill. 

And there remained of them seven in a tamarisk tree, seven of the Man- 
asir. And four got away. They escaped from them. 

Berhoh chased them, and he caught up to one of them and killed him. But 
three got away. 

When Berhoh came back, he found the ‘Ifaris and Harasis walking around 
the tamarisk. But no one dared approach the tamarisk and get them out. 
Berhoh said, “What do you have?” They said, “We have seven Manasir who 
have gone into this tamarisk, and no one can get near them.” 

Berhoh took off his robe, and left on only his waist-cloth. 

And he stuck his hand in the dirt, and threw (it) into the tamarisk. And 
he threw himself into the tamarisk and went in. After a little while, he 
happened upon one of the Manasir. He went in and grabbed one with his 
hand, and he threw him out. He said to them, “Your dinner!” 

And each one that came out of the tamarisk, they killed him. They killed 
seven there. 

And they killed twenty-one of them, and three remained of them who 
were safe, and who ran away from there until they got to their country. 
And when they got to their country, they went to sleep. But they woke up, 
and the voice of Berhoh was in their ears, the word of the hyena, “Come, 
come, rejoice at the dinner!” 


wa-yardyd: In the Arabic manuscript, before wa-yaráyd, there is another 
word, the reading of which is uncertain. The word is spelled o 25», or 
perhaps 05,4. It was omitted in the Roman manuscript, and there is no 
equivalent in the published version of the parallel Harsusi story. 
am-bdwmah: The Roman manuscripts have the synonymous phrase man 
bawmah, but the Arabic manuscript has 4», which almost surely was 
intended to be read am-báwmoh. The Arabic manuscript of text 53:1 has 
am-báwmah spelled the same way. 
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CHAPTER 14 


wa-Sawkif wa-‘assam sabeb asáwt da-barhoh adah bark hayddntiham 
yastadhan bah. ber atyts biham. 

wa-l-harsts ráddam ba-habériham wa-habér d-amanastr, arikob da-gaztw 
Odyrsan, wa-haslébiham, wa-habér da-barkisan. w-asráyn wa-satdyt 
manastr d-awtegam haldkamah. 

al-harsts ráddom, wa-siham śäātáyt al- ‘afar wa-tamanit man al-harsis, 
kálham had ‘dsar gayg. w-al ahad manhem awteg la. 

wa-raddam h-akaham, wa-semam hem w-amolham. wa-kal da-wida 
btham garüb kawtet dimah. agénbat wadam bis, wa-d-daraw‘wddam bis, 
wa-l-wahdybah wádam bis, kawtet dtmah man set. 

wa-xatarat ddkamah al-harsts xáybot, arba'áyn gayg kálham. walakan 
arbo'áyn gayg axáyr mon myeti trayt saromah. 

saromah barham mēkən, walakan al yanáfam man st la. harb l-ad wika st 
là am-manwtham w-am-mán akaboyal. saromah his al wtka harb sila... 
ahtarib hem wa-d-daráw. 

hátarbam shalit sonáyn, wa-garam amaldwtag am-manwiham. al-harsis, 
awtejam manhem tamanit. w-awtawgham ad-daráw'. wa-l-harsis awtáwg 
sayt man ad-doaráw. 


yestádhan: This verb form is difficult to parse. It looks like a T2-Stem 3ms 
or 3mp imperfect of a root sdh. Allowing for misspelling, the root could 
be sdh, sdh, or even something else. (In one or two other places, Ali did 
write s for s or A for h; cf. the comment to line 10.) In Stroomer's edition, 
the verb is translated 'demoralizing?, perhaps just from the context, or 
perhaps taking it as some form of the verb astawiid ‘be disgraced’ (see the 
comment to text 99:46). In one Roman manuscript, Johnstone added the 
gloss ‘imagining it’. 

atyis: This must be a D/L-Stem 3ms perfect from the root tys. Cf. Arabic 
G tasa ‘be unsteady; be helpless; be reckless’. In one Roman manuscript, 
Johnstone added the gloss ‘terrify’. Miranda Morris (p.c.) has recorded 
cognate D/L-Stem verbs in Hobyot and Jibbali, with the meanings ‘to 
startle, alarm s.o.; to terrify s.o.; to make a sudden noise; to tell s.o. sth. 
terrible, terrifying; to upset s.o. with frightening tales’, and which likewise 
are attested with the preposition b- before the object. 

had agar gayg: As in line 10, the Roman manuscripts have the initial conso- 
nant transcribed as A-. In one, Johnstone added in parentheses “or gayug”; 
in the other, gayg was crossed out and gayiig added. After the teens, nouns 
can be singular or plural (see § 9.1.2). 
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23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


26 


28 


29 


29 


They fell asleep and woke up because of the voice of Berhoh still in their 
ears ?? with it. He had terrified them. 

And the Harasis brought back their camels and the Manasir's camels, the 
camels upon which they had made the raid, and their weapons, and the 
camels that were among them. And there were twenty-three Manasir who 
were killed there. 

The Harasis went back, and they had three "faris and eight Harasis, 
altogether [lit. all of them] eleven men. And none of them were killed. 
They got back to their country, and they were safe, they and their property. 
And whoever knows about them knows this story. The Janaba know about 
it, the Duru‘ know about it, and the Wahaybah know about it, this story 
from a long time ago. 

At that time the Harasis were few, forty men altogether. But forty men 
(then) were better than two hundred now. 

Now they are many, but they aren't of use for anything. There isn't any war 
anymore between them and the tribes. Now when there hasn't been any 
war ... They and the Duru' fought. 

They fought for three years, and dead fell among them. The Harasis, eight 
of them were killed. The Duru' killed them. And the Harasis killed nine of 
the Duru‘. 


agénbat: According to ML (s.v. gnb), the definite form is hagánbot, but here 
the article is clearly a-. 

am-manwiham w-am-mén: The presence of the initial əm- before manwi- 
ham is assumed, but there is no direct evidence. There is no evidence from 
the Arabic manuscript for either prefixed am-, but then none is expected. 
In one Roman manuscript, Johnstone did transcribe w-am-man (the other 
has u man). 

am-manwiham: The Roman manuscripts have man manwiham, which is 
surely an error. There is no evidence for man in the Arabic manuscript. As 
for the prefixed am-, see the previous comment. 

sayt: It is likely that the spelling ©. in the Arabic manuscript was inten- 
ded to be read sayt or sə'áyt. Johnstone’s Roman manuscripts have saayt. 
It is true that Ali's pronunciation of sa'áyt (heard in other recordings) 
sounded more like sadyt (with no * or ?). 
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38 


39 


36 


37 


CHAPTER 14 


wa-hátarbam hém wa-ba‘ayli Sbri, w-awtáwg man al-harsis yatit. 
awtáwgham bo'áyli bri wa-l-harsis awtáwg manhém yabayt. yamaram 
habu wa-kal ahad da-garbtham. 

wa-badis, sóddam. wa-sdddam b-asálh da-hdkam da-saltan, wa-wákam 
asdaka’. 

yamaram man azbon hawalay, al-harsis, wa-Sawgáyr liham amhoréh, 
ba'áyli agbel. dayram ar sabéyag, wa-kal tat ba-haydah skay, wa-wtawg. 
wa-kusam harsdytan Sisan rawn. w-atawf ba-haráwn wo-kálam haynit. 
wa-haráwn, karawssan. 

his asar, hatim ba-karmaym. bárham ba-karmdym ð-aśháyr, alhakam əl- 
harsis, wa-Sardid haziham kdlsan, gayr da-bér shatam tisan amharéh, 
ba‘ayli agbel. wa-wtdwg man amharéh satáyt, wa-ffalit kormáym. 
walakan ddkamah awákton jayr, wa-saromah gayr. 

saromah wákam habü siham saléb, manddkat. wa-siham ganobi, wa-siham 
kal styan. wa-saleb axáyr man aribéh. habu Sakwtyam. w-akoboyol kal 
stham fanohan ar skayyat wa-ganobi. 

wa-fanohan al-harsis ərbə'áyn gayg, wa-kal kabáyli yahharban tah w-al 
kadawr Ia. 

wa-saromah akaboyal kal yasemin ahkáwmot, w-al ahad yakawdar yalhom 
ahad la. 

kal ahad yahatum hal xásmoh, te wa-lu 0-awtdwg háybah wa-habráh. 
yahatim faxra. al ahad yakáwdor yohhárkoh la. 


Sakwiyam: As a III-w/y verb, we expect a 3mp perfect sakwiw. The manu- 
scripts have Sakwiyam, but one Roman manuscript has šəkwīw indicated 
as a variant in the margin above. (The other Roman manuscript is missing 
this line.). 

kabáyli: This word is absent from ML, though HL (s.v. kbl) has gabayli 
‘tribesman’. 
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They and the people of ‘Ibri fought, and they killed six of the Harasis. The 
people of ‘Ibri killed them, and the Harasis killed seven of them. People 
and everyone who knew them say (this). 

And after this [lit. it], they came to a truce. They came to a truce by the 
safe-conduct of the Sultan, and they became friends. 

They say in former times, the Harasis, (they say that) the Mehris, the 
mountain-dwellers, raided them. On them were only indigo-dyed robes, 
and each one had a sword in his hand, and they killed (people). 

And they found Harsusi women who had goats. And they seized the goats 
and left the women. The goats, they stole them. 

Whenit was night, they spentthe nightin the mountains. When they were 
in the Shayr (Dhofari) mountains, the Harasis caught up to them, and they 
got back all of their goats, except those that the Mehris, the mountain- 
dwellers, had already slaughtered. And they killed three of the Mehris, 
and they fled to the mountains. 

But that time of ours was different, and now is different. 

Now the people have weapons, rifles. And they have daggers, and they 
have everything. And (a man’s) weapons are better than (having) his 
companion. The people have become strong. Before, all the tribes had 
only swords and daggers. 

And before the Harasis were forty men. And every tribesman fought them, 
but they couldn’t overpower them. 

But now all the tribes obey the government, and no one can touch anyone. 
Everyone spends the night with his enemy, even if (they are) the ones who 
killed his father and his son. They spend the night together. No one can 
move him. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Text 105 (no J): At the Airport 


sayórk h-amatar anhor da-l-had, wa-Say saddyki. wa-Saryáhk, walakan sin 
habür. wa-sayuran te wasalan makon tat. 

kafádk manhém. bay gawélew. wa-hem gariw háyni, wa-Sawédak tiham 
makon tat. 

woa-sayórk wa-táfk amkon da-Sawéedam tī bah, wa-kask ttham d-sxawlil. 
da-sébam ti. 

woa-ftükon man amkon, wa-rakban bark máwtor. wa-tammot. 


matar: This is Arabic matar ‘airport’. 
gaw&lew: This is probably the diminutive of golaw ‘fever’. It is absent from 
ML. 
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Translation of Text 105 


1  Iwenttotheairport on a Sunday, and my friend was with me. I was happy, 
but it was cold. And we went until we got to a certain place. 

2 I went away from them. I had a little fever. They went ahead of me, and I 
arranged a meeting with them at a certain place. 

3  AndIwentonand looked for them at the place they arranged to meet me 
at, and I found them sitting. They had been waiting for me. 

4 And we left that place, and we rode in a car. And it is finished. 


798 CHAPTER 14 
Text 106 (= J16, but a variant version): Seeing Ghosts 


i  xetoráthoh w-agay akdfyan man anágd, man hal haber, anhom asháyr. 
wa-ndkan adakkon b-anágd. dakkon da-yastom śēhəz. 

2 woa-Sótmon tomar w-ays w-sker. wa-gaheman te wasalan ... te kaláyni 
báran ba-hawodi, höh kátak wa-l-ad wásalak la, w-amárk hah, “anhom 
ansxawwal.” 

3 wa-hé da-yomar háyni, “gadéw, ham thom tawoli hamek!" wa-his adan 
l-awtakamah, Sinan harawn. wa-sxawlilan. 

4 _ atté kaláyni karbot hayawm, akáfyon galiikan haráwn te aguzon. küson 
ahad la. amur háyni agay, “gadéwwan. anhámham la. kaléham.” 

5 wakuban bark hawodi te al-hdk. hatomon. atté k-sobah gahéman, wa-ráfan 
asháyr, wa-kusan hazyan. wa-mgoran agay yakulat al-habu, amür, “habu 
ad-sinam ttham yallilah hem kayoy. wa-yassak agay m-ad yasos, w-l-ad 
kalétk lah la." 


5 wa-küsan: The audio is very difficult here, and I found no written version of 
this story. What we hear is wa-kü*n agan hdzyan. The first word is surely a 
fast pronunciation of wa-küsan. The (unpublished) variant Jibbali version 
of Jibbali text 16, which comes after this Mehri text on the audio recording, 
clearly has késén érunén ‘we found our goats’. The Mehri version has what 
sounds like agan ‘our brother, between Ausan ‘we found’ and Aiázyan ‘our 
goats, but this may just be an error. It should be noted that neither of the 
Jibbali versions are identical with the Mehri one. 
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Translation of Text 106 


1 Once my brother and I went from the Najd, from where the camels were, 
heading for the mountains. And we came to a store in the Najd, a store 
that sold frankincense. 

2 And we bought dates and rice and sugar. And we went and got to ... Then 
in the evening when we were in a valley, I got tired and I didn't make it, 
and said to him, "Let's sit." 

3 And he was saying to me, "Let's go, if you want to (go) to your mother!” 
And while we were like this, we saw the goats. We stayed. 

4 Then in the evening, when the sun was close (to setting), we went and 
looked for the goats until we got worn out. We found no one. My brother 
said to me, "Let's go. We don't want them. Leave them." 

5 And we entered the valley to the north. We spent the night. Then in the 
morning, we went and ascended the mountains, and we found our goats. 
And then my brother told the people, he said, "The people that we saw 
last night were spirits. And I was afraid that my brother would get scared, 
and I didn't tell him." 
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Texts 54 and 65 with Morpheme Glossing 


For the benefit of general linguists and other non-specialists, two texts with full mor- 
pheme glossing are included below.! Such glossing would no doubt be useful for all of 
the texts, but would make the entire volume far too long and unwieldy. In the presen- 
tation below, I have retained the punctuation of the text, but have slightly modified 
the use of hyphens in the transcription to reflect certain morpheme boundaries. The 
following abbreviations are used for the glossing: 


1 first person IMPF imperfect 

2 second person IMPV imperative 

3 third person M masculine 

[e common gender NEG negator 

CIRC  circumstantial particle OBJ object 

CHRT  cohortative particle P plural 

CONJ conjunction PASS passive 

D dual PERF perfect 

DEF definite article PN proper name 
DEM demonstrative POSS X possessive 

DO direct object PREP preposition (idiomatic) 
EXCL  exclamatory particle PROG progressive 

F feminine REL relative pronoun 
FUT future particle S singular 

GEN genitive exponent SUBJ subjunctive 


When citing gender and number, the respective abbreviations are combined (Cs, MD, 
FP, etc.). The gloss PREP is used only when a preposition is idiomatic and has no 
translation value; otherwise, a preposition is glossed with its English equivalent. I gloss 
the particle d- (87.110) with its different functions, though this does not mean that 
each use necessarily reflects a separate Mehri morpheme. The gloss CIRC is used very 
loosely with regard to its use with a perfect (see § 7.1.10.2). Finally, I have not indicated 
definiteness if no definite article is present. For example, the word tet in 54:1 and 54:12 
is clearly definite, but the definite article a- is not used before words beginning with 
the voiceless consonant t- (§ 4.4); since there is no definite morpheme present in the 
surface form, none is glossed. For commentary to the texts, see Chapter 14. 


1 Anabridged version of Text 5 with morpheme glossing can be found in Rubin (forthcoming). 
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A Text 54 (no J): A Grave Encounter 


(1) b-a-ka-n, ham tat mot yandysa-h 
in-DEF-land-1cp.poss if one die.PERF.3MS Carry.IMPF.3MP-3MS.OBJ 
In our country, if someone dies, they carry him (on a bier) 


wa-yalháyka-h bü mekan, jayug wa-yanit. 
CONJ-follow.IMPF.3MP-3MS.0BJ people many men CONJ-women 
and many people follow, men and women. 


(2) wa-ha-ynit tabákyan wa-tand‘yan ta-h. 
CONJ-DEF-women cry.IMPF.3FP CONJ-mourn.IMPF.3FP DO-3MS 
And the women cry and mourn him. 


wa-mat ber kabáwr, yesháyt bér walé 
CONJ-when already bury.PERF.3MP kill1MpF.3MP camels or 
And after they bury (him), they slaughter camels or 


rawn, walé bakar yenháyr Lah. 
goats or cows sacrifice.IMPF.3MP for-3MS.OBJ 
goats, or else they sacrifice cows for him. 


(3) wa-ha-ynit tawákan dar a-kobar  wa-mat gazot 
CONJ-DEF-women stay.IMPF.3FP Over DEF-grave CONJ-when set.PERF.3FS 
And the women stay by the grave. And when the sun goes down, 


ha-ydwm, yasgis ha-bu kal ahad al-sékan-ah. 
DEF-sun go.IMPF.3MP DEF-people every someone to-settlement-3Ms.POSS 
the people go home, everyone to his (own) settlement. 


wa-man tawr ahad yahatum dar a-kobar, 
CONJ-from time someone spend.night.1MPF.3MS over DEF-grave 
And sometimes someone spends the night by the grave, 


hamé-h walé a-gat-ah walé a-ga-h. 
mother-3MS.POSS or  DEF-sister-3MS.POSS Or DEF-sister-3MS.POSS 
his mother or his sister or his brother. 
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(4) 


xatarat d-aghom, hom tawoli sékan-i. 
once PROG-g0.IMPF.1CS wantIMPFACS to settlement-1Cs.Poss 
Once I was walking, heading towards my settlement. 


te — kaláyni — nákak a-$áyga, w-al kask 
then in.evening come.PERF.1CS DEF-shelter CONJ-NEG find.PERF.1CS 
Then in the evening I came to the shelter, but I didn't find 


ahad la. 

someone NEG 

anyone. 

hà-bü ber Sállam bark ha-wodi. 


DEF-people already migrate.PERF.3MP in — DEF-valley 
The people had moved into the valley. 


wa-hasásk. 
CONJ-look.for.tracks.PERFACS 
And I looked for tracks. 


wa-kásk a-sfutan  da-ha-bu, wa-tabak 
CONJ-find.PERF1CS DEF-tracks GEN-DEF-people CONJ-follow.PERF.1CS 
And I found the people's tracks, and I followed 


b-a-sfutan da-ha-bu bark ha-wodi | aw-msà-. 
PREP-DEF-tracks GEN-DEF-people in DEF-valley below 
the people's tracks down into the valley. 


wa-bárk ha-wodi ddkamah makabret. wa-saff 
conj-in DEF-valley DEM.REMOTE.FS graveyard CONJ-so.happens 
And in that valley was a graveyard. And it so happened that 


a-nhor ddkamah da-mot ġayg, 
DEF-day DEM.REMOTE.FS CIRC-die.PERF.3MS man 
that day a man had died, 


wa-da-kabdwra-h. 
CONJ-CIRC-bury.PERF.3M P-3MS.OBJ 
and they had buried him. 
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(8)  wo-sayórk. wa-bér gazot ha-yawm. te 
CONJ-g0.PERF.1CS CONJ-already set.PERF.3FS DEF-sun then 
And I went. And the sun had already gone down. Then 


nákak hal a-mkobret, wa-hoh da-yássak. 
come.PERFACS by DEF-graveyard CONJ-I CIRC-be.afraid.PERFACS 
I came to the graveyard, and I was afraid. 


yamaram ha-bu a-kayoy | yakáwn hal a-mkobret. 
say.IMPF.3MP DEF-people DEF-spirits be.IMPF-3MP by DEF-graveyard 
People say that spirits live [lit. are] in the graveyard. 


(9) wa-saff tet da-hatamut dar a-kobar 
CONJ-so.happens woman CIRC-spend.night.PERF.3FS over DEF-grave 
And it so happened that a woman was spending the night by the grave 


d-a-ga-s. toli sinak hawrit dar a-kobar, 
GEN-DEF-brother-3Fs.POss then see.PERF.1CS black.Fs over DEF-grave 
of her brother. Then I saw something black by the grave, 


walakan ahugas sakóft. 
but think MPFACS column 
but I thought it was a (grave) column. 


(10) toli sinak ti-s htorkot, toli xábtok 
then see.PERFACS DO-3FS move.PERF.3FS then cock.PERF.1CS 
Then I saw her move, and I cocked 


a-mandáwk-i. wa-sayórk karáyb L-a-kober. hárm-i 
DEF-rifle-1CS.POSS CONJ-g0.PERF.1CS near  to-DEF-grave Way-1CS.POSS 
my rifle. And I went near the grave. My path 


tanoka hal a-kobar. 
come.IMPF.3FS by DEF-grave 
came by the grave. 


(11) attoli Lad sinak St hátrak la. $aff 
then NEG see.PERF.1CS anything move.PERF.3MS NEG so.happens 
Then I didn't see anything move. It turns out 
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(12) 


(13) 


(15) 


tet, his  $onyáti gibüt man a-yasdyt. 
woman when see.PERF.3FS-1CS.OBJ faint.PERF.3FS from DEF-fear 
the woman, when she saw me, she fainted from fear. 


attoli te nákak hal a-kobar | wa-kásk tet 
then when come.PERF1CS by DEF-grave CONJ-find.PERFACS woman 
Then I came to the grave and I found the woman 


da-gibut. ahugas gabré  taxtyinan h-áyni. 
CIRC-faint.PERF.3FS think iMPFACS demon trick. IMPF.3FS PREP-1CS.OBJ 
passed out. I thought (she was) a demon (possessing a human body) playing a 
trick on me. 


bér-i hom lowbád-s. toli galdkak 
alreadyacs want iMPFACS shoot.SUBJ.1CS-3FS.OBJ then look.PERFACS 
I was about to shoot her. Then I looked 


tawoli a-kdbar, | wa-s&nak ta-h yedin. | hankárk 
towards DEF-grave CONJ-SEE.PERF.1CS DO-3MS new.MS realize.PERF.1CS 
towards the grave, and I saw that it was new. I realized 


da-he ahad da-mot a-nhor dédkamah. 
REL-he someone CIRC-die.PERF.3MS DEF-day DEM.REMOTE.FS 
that someone had died that day. 


attoli hasásk at-tet w-amárk, “ham het 
then rouse.PERF1CS DEF-woman CONJ-say.PERF.1CS if ^ you.FS 
Then I roused the woman and I said, "If you 


masawmet, hoh gayg masláym. | w-asesi" 
Muslim.rs I man Muslim.Ms CONJ-get.up.IMPV.FS 
are a Muslim, I am a Muslim man. Get up!" 


toli assüt. wa-ndkak ti-s wa-gardbak 
then get.up.PERF.3FS CONJ-come.PERF.1CS DO-3FS CONJ-know.PERF.1CS 
Then she got up. I went up to her and I recognized 


ti-s. welakan ad-i b-ay a-yosáyt mon takd’ ar 
DO-3FS but stillacs inacs.oBj DEF-fear from be.suBj.3rs indeed 


her. But I still had the fear that she might really be 
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gabré, wa-d-aktawbut h-áyni al-his tet 
demon CONj-cIRC-take.form.PERF.3FS for-1cs.oBJ like woman 
a demon, and that she had taken the form of that woman for me. 


ddkamah. 
DEM.REMOTE.FS 


(16) attoli amárk h-is, "saromah al — ahad 
then say.PERF.1CS to-3FS.OBJ now NEG someone 
Then I said to her, “Now no one 


yahatum báwməh là. wa-gadéwwan _ tawoli 
spend.night.IMPF.3MS here NEG CONJ-CHRTACP to 
spends the night here. Let's go to 


sékan-i. wa-ksobah tardáydi hàm tháymi." 
settlementaCs.POSS CONJ-in.morning return.IMPF.2FS if ^ wantIMPF.2FS 
my settlement. And in the morning you can go back if you want." 


(17) toli strut S-ay, walakan hoh da-ydssak 
then go.PERF.3FS with-1cs.oBy but I  criRC-beafraid.PERFACS 
Then she went with me, but I was afraid 


man-s. w-amórk h-is, “syeri fonw-áy" 
from-3FS.0BJ CONJ-say.PERF.1CS to-3FS.OBJ go.IMPV.FS before-1CS.OBJ 
of her. And I said to her, "Go in front of me!" 


wa-hoh sayárk man sar-ts. wa-Ó-xábtak 
CONJ-I go.PERFACS from behind-3rs.08J CONJ-CIRC-cock.PERFACS 
And I went behind her. And I had cocked 


a-mandáwk-i. 
DEF-rifle-1CS.POSS 
my rifle. 


(18) bark a-kab-i, “ham sarot walé raddüt 
in peF-heart-1cs.poss if stand.PERF.3FS Or  return.PERF.3FS 
In my mind (I thought), "If she stops or turns back 
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Lay, lawbdd-s.” 
to-31CS.0BJ shoot.SUBJ.1CS-3FS.OBJ 
to me, I'll [or: I should] shoot her.’ 


w-amark h-is, ‘ham het ^ moesewmet, haddayri 
CONJ-say.PERF.1CS to-3FS.OBJ if you.FS Muslim.Fs beware.IMPV.FS 
And I said to her, "If you are Muslim, be sure 


man (t)sari. höh da-ydssak man-s, wa-ham 
from stand.sUBJ.2rS I CIRC-be.afraid.PERFACS from-2FS.0B] CONJ-if 
not to stop. I am afraid of you, and if 


sars, awbadona tŠ.” 
stand.PERF.2FS shoot.FUT.MS DO-2FS 
you stop, I'll shoot you." 


attoli --àd sarot la. | wa-sayuran te  wáşələn 
then NEG stand.PERF.3FS NEG CONJ-go.PERFACP until arrive.PERFACP 
Then she didn't stop at all. And she went until we got to 


sékan-i. wa-hatoman. 
settlement-1Ccs.POss CONJ-spend.night.PERF.1CP 
my settlement. And we spent the night. 


te — ksobah sé raddüt tawoli a-kobar, | wa-hoh 
then in.morning she return.PERF.3FS to DEF-grave CONJ-I 
Then in the morning she went back to the grave, and I 


báykak hal sékan-i. wa-tammot. 
remain.PERF.1CS by settlement-1cs.POSs CONJ-end.PERF.3FS 
remained with my settlement. And it is finished. 


Text 65 (= J18): Abu Newas and the Old Lady 


xatarat ba nawás da-yaghom yahom 
once PN PROG-g0.IMPF.3MS WantIMPF.3MS 
Once Ba Newas was going, intending 
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yakfed a-rhabét. wa-káwla a-Qàn-ah 
go.down.SUBJ.3MS DEF-town CONJ-leave.PERF.3MS DEF-family-3MS.POSS 
to go down to the town. And he left his family 


man-jáyr kawt. wa-hé əl — &sh st la 
without food coNj-he NEG with-3Ms.08J something NEG 
without food. He didn't have anything (with which) 


Lagere da- yastom masrawf h-a-dan-ah. 
in.orderto buysUBJ.3Ms supplies for-DEF-family-3Ms.POss 
to buy supplies for his family. 


(2) te wisal dar mekobret, küsa hà-bü 
CONJ arrive.PERF.3MS over graveyard find.PERF.3MS DEF-people 
Then when he reached a graveyard, he found people 


da-yakabram agáwz. Sxawlül da-yaftkiran. 
CIRC-bury.IMPF.3MP old.woman sit.PERF.3MS CIRC-think.IMPF.3MS 
burying an old woman. He sat down thinking. 


al wida hésan man mahrét yamol la. 
NEG know.PERF.3MS what from trick do.SUBJ.3MS NEG 
He didn't know what kind of trick he might do. 


(3) weal š-əh St là, hàm kəfūd 
CONJ-NEG with-3Ms.OBJ something NEG if go.down.PERF.3MS 
And he didn't have anything, if he went down to 


a-rhabet. attoli aftkur ba-fekar komah. àmür 
DEF-town then think.PERF.3Ms about-thought bad.Ms say.PERF.3MS 
the town. Then he thought up a wicked idea. He said, 


“hom, mat ha-bi Sawgls, 
want.IMPF.1cS when DEF-people go.in.evening.PERF.3MP 
“I should, when the people leave, 


lonkes al-agáwz da-mtot.” 
dig.up.sUBJ.1CS PREP-old.woman REL-die.PERF.3FS 
dig up the old woman who died.” 
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(4) 


Sxawlül banawas te — ha-bu Sawgis. 
sit.PERF.3MS PN until DEF-people go.in.evening.PERF.3MP 
He stayed until the people left. 


nakus al-agáwz wa-kal-áys 


dig.up.PERF.3MS PREP-old.woman CONJ-leave.PERF.3MS-3FS.OBJ in 


He dug up the old woman, and put her into 


a-sbágt-ah. wa-Sall-is wa-gahem 


DEF-robe-3MS.POSS CONJ-carry.PERF.3MS-3FS.0BJ CONJ-g0.PERF.3MS 


his robe. And he took her and went, 


yahom h-a-rhabet. 
want.IMPF.3MS to-DEF-town 
heading for the town. 


wa-sayür atté wisal karáyb l-a-rhobet. 
CONJ-g0.PERF.3MS until arrive.PERF.3MS near  to-DEF-town 
And he went until he got close to the town. 


káwla agáwz, wa-ffkoh Lis 
leave.PERF.3MS old.woman CONJ-cover.PERF.3MS PREP-3FS.OBJ 
He left the old woman, covered her 


b-a-sbágt-oh, wa-nüka a-rhabét. 
in-DEF-robe-3MS.POSS CONJ-come.PERF.3MS DEF-town 
with his robe, and he went into the town. 


toli sini bu mekan da-yawskbam bayt 
then see.PERF.3MS people many CIRC-enter.IMPF.3MP house 
Then he saw many people going into a house 


da-togar. toli sxabur gayg, amür, "ko hem, 
GEN-rich.Ms then ask.PERF.3MS man sayPERF.3MS why they.M 
of a rich man. Then he asked a man, he said, “Why are 


hà-bü alyek, da-yawdkbam bark 
DEF-people DEM.REMOTE.CP REL-enterIMPF.3MP in 
those people going into 
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a-báyt dayk?” 
DEF-house DEM.REMOTE.FS 
that house?” 


amur, "ha-bre  da-togar mardys, wa-ha-bu 
say.PERF.3MS DEF-son GEN-rich.Ms sick.MS CONJ-DEF-people 
The man, "The rich man's son is sick, and people 


da-yatawf Lah. wa-háb-he 
PROG-Visit.IMPF.3MP PREP-3MS.OBJ CONJ-parents-3MS.POSS 
are visiting him. And his parents 


da-yasxabtr, ‘ham ahad yagorab SL 
PROG-askIMPF.3MP if | someone know.IMPF.3Ms something 
are asking, ‘If anyone knows anything, 


yadawy-ah.” amur banawas, “hoh $-ay 

treat.S UBJ.3MS-3MS.OBJ Say.PERF.3MS PN I with-1Cs.oBJ 
he should treat him"" Ba Newas said, “I have 

hams-y agáwz wa-tagorab kal mares.” 
motheracs.Poss old.Fs CONJ-know.IMPF.3FS every illness 
an old mother, and she knows about every illness.” 


amür a-gayg, “gadéwwan, mahigan ti-k 
SayPERF.3MS DEF-man CHRTA1CP show.FUT.MS DO-2MS 
The man said, "Let's go, I'll show you 


hayb  Ó-a-gigen a-maráy$&  we-hà-bü tagaret. wazyema 
father GEN-DEF-boy DEF-sick.MS CONJ-DEF-people rich.CP give.FUT.MP 
the sick boy's father. The people are rich. They will give 


ti-k alhàn thom." attoli siroh atté 
DO-2MS REL want.IMPF.2MS then go.PERF.3MD until 
you whatever you want.” Then they went until 


ankoh hal hayb d-a-gigén a-mardys. 
arrive.PERF.3MD by father GEN-DEF-boy DEF-sick.Ms 
they got to the father of the sick boy. 
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(9) 


amür a-jáyg | de-nüka ka-bà nawas, 
say.PERF.3MS DEF-man REL-come.PERF.3MS with-PN 
The man who came with Ba Newas said, 


"a-dáyg domah S-ah hàmá-h agáwz, 
DEF-man DEM.NEAR.MS with-3Ms.08J mother-3Ms.POSS old.rs 
"This man has an old mother, 


wa-tagorab kal mares.” amür togor, 
CONJ-know.IMPF.3FS every illness say.PERF.3MS rich.Ms 
and she knows about every illness.” The rich man said, 


"hó ^| se?" àmür bà nawas, “kdlak ti-s 
where she say.PERF.3MS PN leave.PERF.1CS DO-3FS 
“Where is she?” Ba Newas said, “I left her 


sar a-byut alyek da-Sawkfut. wa-ham 
behind DEF-houses DEM.REMOTE.CP CIRC-sleep.PERF.3FS CONJ-if 
behind those houses sleeping. If 


thdyma-s, haxsab güri trh — yankem 
want.IMPF.2MP-3FS.OB] send.IMPV.MS slave-D two.M come.SUBJ.3MP 
you want her, send two slaves to bring 


b-is.” 
with-3FS.O BJ 
her" 


attoli xxasáwb güri trh yənkēm b-is. 
then send.PERF.3MS slave-D two.M come.SUBJ.3MP with-3FS.OBJ 
Then he sent two slaves to bring her. 


attoli siroh ha-garon. te nákam hal agáwz, 
then go.PERF.3MD DEF-slaves when come.PERF.3MP by old.woman 
The slaves went. When they came to the old woman, 


hasisa-s. toli Lad assut la. reddoh 
rouse.PERF.3MP-3FS.08J then NEG wake.PERF.3FS NEG return.PERF.3MD 
they roused her. Then she didn't wake up at all. They returned 
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tawoli ha-bu. amawr, "agáwz assut la." 
to DEF-people say.PERF.3MP old.woman wake.PERF.3FS NEG 
to the people. They said, "The old woman didn't wake up." 


(11) amür bà nawas, “dak tkun tagtüri 
Say.PERF.3MS PN just be.IMPF.3FS talk.IMPF.3FS 
Ba Newas said, “It’s just that she is conversing 


k-a-ganndwn-se, wa-ham tagturi k-a-gennáwn-se, 
with-DEF-jinns-3FS.POSS CONJ-if talk.IMPF.3FS with-DEF-jinns-3FS.POSS 
with her jinns, and if she is conversing with her jinns, 


tasus lā arwa- sabtat ba-xatrak 
get.up.IMPF.3FS NEG unless hit.PERF.PASS.3FS with-stick 
she won't wake up unless she is hit with a stick 


táwr-i troh. wa-syerom wa-sabetam ti-s 
time-D two.M CONJ-g0.IMPV.MP CONJ-hit.IMPV.MP DO-3FS.OBJ 
two times. Go, hit her 


táwri troh, wəlēkən haddir man tawtégam 
time-D two.M but be.careful.:]MPv.MP from kill.suBJ.2MP 
two times, but be careful you don't kill my 


hamés-y!” 
motheracs.Poss 
mother!" 
(12) amáwr ha-garon, “yéys.” wa-siroh tawr amsegor. 


SayPERF.3MP DEF-slaves ok — CONJ-go.PERF.3MD time second.Ms 
The slaves said, “Ok” And they went a second time. 


te nákam han-is, sabt-áys táwr-i  troh. 
when arrive.PERF.3MP by-3FS.OBJ hit.PERF.3MD-3FS.0BJ time-D two.M 
Then when they reached her, they hit her twice. 


ettoli ftakhot fakh-i. 
then split.PERF.3FS half-p 
Then she broke in half. 
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(13) 


(14) 


raddoh ha-garon da-yabdkyam. amur 
return.PERF.3MD DEF-slaves CIRC-Cry.IMPF.3MP say.PERF.3MS 
The slaves came back crying. 


banawas, “hésan garoh? ad takam 
PN what happen.PERF.3MS perhaps be.SUBJ.2MP 
Ba Newas said, “What happened? Have you perhaps 


litgakam hàmá-y?" amáwr, "agáwz matot!” 

kill PERF.2MP mother-1Cs.POSs say.PERF.3MP old.woman die.PERF.3FS 
killed my mother?” The slaves said, “The old woman died!” 

bakoh bà nawas, amür, ‘ya  hamáy, 

cry.PERF.3MS PN say.PERF.3MS EXCL mother-1cs.POss 

Ba Newas cried, and said, “Oh my mother, 


ya  hamé-y!” 

EXCL mother-1Cs.POss 

my mother!" 

toli àmür togar, domah St makdddar. 


then say.PERF.3MS rich.MS DEM.NEAR.MS something preordained 
Then the rich man said, “This is something preordained. 


wa-nhah kagyeya ti-k ba-hàme-k. 
CONJ-we compensate.FUT.MP DO-2MS for-mother-2MS.POSS 
We will compensate you for your mother. 


wezyema tīk ha-garon — da-lótgom ti-s." 
give.FUT.MP DO-2MS DEF-slaves REL-kill.PERF.3MP DO-3FS 
We will give you the slaves who killed her.” 


amir, "hom là. əl masikag 
say.PERF.3MS want.IMPF.1CS NEG NEG be.compensated.with.FUT.MS 
He said, “I don't want (that). I will not accept as compensation (blood-payment) 


ba-hàmá-y garon la!" 
for-motheracs.Poss slaves NEG 
slaves for my mother!" 
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(15) ad-ham  la-wtákomah, ssadid hà-bü 


still-3MP PREP-thus make.agree.PERF.3MP DEF-people 
While they were like this, the people got (them) to agree 


ha-banawas ba-salatáyn alf wa-hamáwlat da-xdymah 
for-PN PREP-thirty thousand coNJ-load | GEN-five.F 


that he would get [lit. for him (was)] thirty thousand (dollars) and five 


rikob kawt. wa-sayur tawoli a-dan-ah 
riding.camels food CONJ-go.PERF.3MS to DEF-family-3MS.POSS 
camel-loads of food. And he went back to his family 


bdr-ah togar. wa-tammot a-garáymot da-ba nawas. 
already-3Ms rich.Ms CONJ-end.PERF.3FS DEF-crime GEN-PN 
already a rich man. And (the story of) Ba Newas's crime is finished. 
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Texts 54 and 65 in Arabic Script 


When native speakers write Mehri, they naturally do so using Arabic letters, since 
Arabic is their primary means of written communication. Given this fact, and the fact 
that most of the texts from Ali Musallam were made as written texts before recording 
them on tape, it is important to include a sample of Mehri in Arabic characters. The 
texts below reflect the manuscripts exactly as written by their author, Ali Musallam. Ali 
did not use punctuation, so I have not added any. I have added only the line breaks and 
numbering, to facilitate reference to the transcribed versions included in Chapter 14 
and Appendix A. 

Ali's spelling (like that of other speakers) can be variable. So, for example, in these 
texts we find tawoli ‘to’ spelled both 4 and (l5, the former of which is identical with 
the spelling of toli ‘then’. We also find EF band EK for nákak, and s> and | y> for habi, 
to cite just a few examples. 

Among different speakers, transcriptions of Mehri into Arabic letters can also vary, 
especially with regard to the vowels and to those consonants that do not occur in 
Arabic. For example, the consonants $ and $ are transcribed by Ali with the Arabic letter 
vu § (often with the diacritic upside down, i.e., in place of ^). Fors, some other speakers 
use the Arabic letter & t. Ali sometimes mixed up the consonants g and k in spelling 
(e.g, 5.3. for gibut in 54:11). 

Like any other literate human being would do, Ali occasionally made spelling errors 
when writing Mehri. For example, in text 54:12, Ali wrote c» $$ for gibut (cf. the more 
correct spelling c» 3 in 54:11); in 65:3 he wrote | 4$: for /-ankes, instead of | 4l; 
and in 65:12, he wrote l| for amáwr, instead of )sll.? In a couple of places, errors 
were crossed out, either by Ali himself or by Johnstone. For example, at the beginning 
of 54:14, Ali had written |)! 5, but he crossed out the alif so that it correctly read |) ¢ toli. 
In 54:16, for al ahad, Ali first wrote Y, but crossed out the second stroke and then wrote 
>W, a spelling found in other texts. In text 54:20, he mistakenly wrote 4 p~ (sirona), 
though he clearly intended ùj sayüran (see further the comment to that line in 
Chapter 14). 

It is errors like these, along with the ambiguities inherent in using Arabic letters to 
write Mehri, that make the audio recordings and Johnstone’s Roman-letter transcrip- 


1 Note also that the audio clearly has /-ankés, though the spelling suggests al-nkes. 
2 This word could also be spelled ) l, a spelling which is also used for 3ms Gmiir. Cf. j 5 for 
sayáwr ‘they went’ in text 65:12. 
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tions invaluable in understanding these texts. It is also for such reasons that I have not 
published in this volume several texts from Johnstone's collection that are preserved 
only in Arabic-letter versions, without either audio or Roman-letter transcriptions. 


TEXTS 54 AND 65 IN ARABIC SCRIPT 817 


A Text 54 (no J): A Grave Encounter 


os gh of y e y ati co Lib els Olea 

OY pe JU Vy Op) Vy b losa 543 b Cony ots OS Ech ey 2 

he es oll outs S OLN JE p> att eum ae Coy sol obo ily esa 
ael Vy ae Yy am Ll 

Y slot ELS gil eK bu E aso isto pari coa a 

Cintas coe D, Mol sm 5 

«bae s coe Du oS Gaii by pod Fit! Sy 6 

DPI Fle Syed ad pael Cady Cy pe TS Coe Has 7 

Ce ral je OS Srl per p dadl ogas Ce neal fo Hb um Sym shy Due, 8 

Cain wor tl Sy dlls Cry Het Ds bd dl gle Co ze Sy ty 9 

adl de € Gr ud os) oes ael hs Dg OS ot Hes d sao 

Cra] po Sed BÀ as Cg GAY Be gt Hat oY D5 nn 

PIT IP por gal Cig d Caf HS3 Jl Ja OU Ay a 

455 y gel Syed alel aad IKa Cp ob s, Ll Eg Hab Ds asl ee ol 13 

cado eos GÈ ope Carne Cat pla daly Oy tute ig aa 

o dle Sy 35, Ge l za Creal ch ol oS, Get Sh by Get Uy Stl digas 
4S5 iy 

se ple ci te S dfe dii Ope g Y ae pl a glg lb dey ne nm Jp! 526 

Hiis ed wo ce Dy ogy S53 oe eae oly ee Chad ope (Sy CLE Care bga7 
Boel 

rds d cos, Vy Sy pe pla Ql 2, 18 

AE Bay Ape clay ue Chard oga cebo cy crude Can p Sad ele Guus Joly ag 

pe os So hes ees Voy 0 fg ao 

Ey afe jo ab ogs asl Sy S92) dew Fue S Un 
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B Text 65 (= J18, with Slight Variations) in Arabic Letters: Ba Newas 
and the Old Lady 


ets RO SUA JI as, Co ule ye alol VB, cm j| te ot ee rly o e à 
alas y a^ 

Y se Cease oe odla lal oi SB eel eS eom LS Cy pie oo aa bre 

Vo gab ye ASI tae y vm Co em op ES S Sl mj o li pla WA ails 3 

Cue (A eer nts IIo D y mé der AS m sm b rl a 

SESTEEC TSy PPP es TE 

Ald al De eS us HM um en op Ge ou Le AHS Ce ef a Se le GH d 6 

0 urbs ay! yd eo olol ela garis my oY uus ym p asd Lee yl 7 
ay IE oy gis unl ur co 

Gog ne SS ee oU Ne o Oe E ems Gayl cm RS cem Dr ote Ope gl yl 8 
La! bs ce fe oS 

Ula gl ee op ap IE Gy pig el am at anas lel nl el E us lel yy! 9 
pres (Re oop eh até ela y o iS 55 HY Sel gle Gay HB 

Y uM oY dg tate perl je Nb Oye one DF es PE A om pat dg a0 
Y y ee pl lm dii o 

Ub colla, NY Uu Lagos © cyst play giya © ceo OS 43 Ula opel 
Al BLES grade Sy ei alo ur ases uer e oll 

Pb ER Se opt alo cease ert Wb tal alb ues al Oy Roll a2 


baal las oS o ga ml ol ur Bl els ol one tle ola oed S3 On 092) 18 


gle 
eset Shee pel iu ld Oy & he egy ht Ae tb Ay de anao a sol ga 


ea sibel MF yey OF OS) dat ces ll ate laa Lo dle af by gaol as 


les Ef aloes ay 
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LS 
l 


e» Nolen — Se audio AP A H's cote 


EE EP dtm pens ceci Lee | cc le ce 
Ji PE sab LG Sone, U gea UT lee Gore 
Bits exc Pas Dee agre Ot us Spi eras TAN 
yet sn t s ota akk o sx ao SH d s SPA HE la 
BG Co loue S em 7.5 CLS tbi £x 
23 uto nu^ Ap Cris dct Hs cLbsL 


4521 Mee e 3! cu Jes ROC A 
| Ce—— d perm A 
o i di 


ieee vot E E Laat — ds ua» = 
m d ut Lech son] "Ste Va ce P3 £L) E 


cyw > Nub Saet ase ae Pd? Cada 3 subs ee e 


PE II AOE 250 Ge CH X ela) LPS - 
eub sex typ sai gi duas ede MÀ E 
Jd = Oly I Set bays i sum» Ee) Gets 
(ME es Cents ab JS es is oar 
Deis i Pii aod aE cor ge | 9-2 bs) > 
x Ce sis C s gl cb Lbs uai ce 
bc o MEM e nr de 3 Sn ke se 
IP PDT Te BE 


-7 


Yatai s dp d CM 7 sbi desk C a ys 
Cleat o sor. AM et igh p ous?! sa eb so Boos Op 
w C usce pila Cd e c 6— Gos Boks E73 F 
Iie spat Ses Sube gy LEO d cos co se 


ee oe ge oe j^ et Cau d s 


EM * 
so Lomas, lt rs teeth Lut geo 


Manuscript of Text 65, p. 1, written by Ali Musallam 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, JOHNSTONE COLLECTION, BOX 6C 
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5$) ^, i 
Oxy cel -—— g 9 C2 y pyle (ae us ir Cp) 
Ban sce » re 
ac S1 9.5 7 Loe Ad» CL igh 7g! X RR 


C Md e T= et ERU sb | sd cu dd | 
CM e» bs T ssl dig a l a 
OI OS, CRAT D ed o s | E az 3 

Die Cobb ad amas Kcu D vba yy 

CUL U VI ouam «LR Gots Sebi Sy CUI 

Nes Lam a ctos iso eor ose 


Manuscript of Text 65, p. 2, written by Ali Musallam 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, JOHNSTONE COLLECTION, BOX 6C 
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T bee 3 Vinh amen em 
Ie qua PN foe fects, am 


fu bs l—95w9 by 


oper ae ee, tz pem 


oah Move doe 


enn LE Sai Yer o, o wuda 


mghrat 
Je nd La? wr [d 
S2 I! heme tfe (o hue ndin ge) 


QN Ned. A pi 


Tv eno de Bar "T 
-— ANS wy- E | EAE 

Lim oo tlelan Pew at 
EE A dde Hooditc sudo hay aad 


Roman-letter Manuscript of Text 65, p. 1, transcribed by T.M. Johnstone 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, JOHNSTONE COLLECTION, BOX 6C 
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Supplement to Johnstone's Mehri Lexicon 


The following are words, or meanings of words, that are not included in Johnstone's 
Mehri Lexicon. I have, for the most part, not included variant forms of words listed 
in ML, though I sometimes mention such forms in the comments to the texts. This is 
not an attempt to correct the multitude of errors in ML, though many corrections are 
included in this appendix and throughout this volume. 

In the presentation below, a reference to the texts or the grammar is given where 
appropriate, but the list of text references is not necessarily exhaustive for each entry. 
There is, in many cases, a longer comment in the text commentary. In the root headers, 
I follow Johnstone's practice of using the consonant v to stand for either w or y. I have 
also kept his letter ź in the root headers, but not in the transcriptions of words, in 
which I use $, as elsewhere in this book. If an entry below is followed by a colon, then 
it means that the entry exists in ML, and what follows the colon is a correction or 
addition to that entry. If an entry has no colon, then the entire entry is an addition 
to ML. 


mm: 
ham ‘mother’: No form hàm is attested, only hame. 


wl: 

hàwil: The meaning is ‘first part’ (see § 9.3, n. 12). 

haweláy: Add the meanings ‘first’, ‘former’, and ‘previous’. The correct feminine singular 
form is hawalit. See § 9.3. 


‘bl: 
Obal (D/L): Add the meaning ‘try, attempt’ (76:5). 


‘dm: 


adüm (Ga) ‘execute’ (22:32). 


Ik: 
ālēk (G passive?) ‘be hung’ (42:43). 


Im: 


áyləm (Gb) ‘know, learn’ (23:15). 
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SUPPLEMENT TO JOHNSTONE'S MEHRI LEXICON 823 


ilv: 
ālēw: The definition ‘at the top’ is incorrect. This is an adjective ‘upper’ (42:28). Cf. 
Jibbali 'alé ( JLO, pp. 401, 656). The opposite is awxáyw ‘lower’ (root Lxy). 


‘mk: 

amuk (Ga) ‘pasture in the valley’ (3:8). 

‘mr: 

amor (Ga): The correct transcription is amür. Add the meaning ‘recite or sing (a poem)’ 
(52:1; 84:2). 


n(t): 

anet: The correct transcription is anit, and it refers to a small water-skin. See further in 
the comment to text 84:5. 

Ts: 

arsat: Add the meaning ‘hut’ (94:30). 


[2299 


"asi (D/L): The correct 3ms perfect is probably osi. See § 6.5.4, n. 64. 


‘tm: 
mátáym ‘spending the night, found in the phrase hiboh amatdymak ‘how was your 
night?’ (85:27). 


t: 
otal (D/L) ‘delay’ (91:26). 


wd: 
“t-wd: This is referring to a T2-Stem atawüó ‘take refuge’, which has a mp imperative 
atwid (70:2). 


bnv: 

ha-bon ‘sons’: This entry suggests that there is an indefinite bon, and the entry ha-bun 
(s.v. brw) suggests that there is an indefinite bun. In fact, the form habün is attested 
in the texts as both definite and indefinite (7:3). 


brk: 
bark ‘lightning’ (41:8). 
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brk: 
abárka (Q): The 3ms imperfect is yabdrka, not yabráka (3:7). 
bərk (pl. baráwka) ‘veil’ (< Arabic burqa‘ or birga“) (42:31, 33). 


brw: 

baro (Ga) ‘bear, give birth’: The form baro does not exist. Instead, there is a Gb-Stem 
biru, 3fs barwot (7:4; 24:4). See also the comment to text 85:31. 

See also s.v. brv. 


bít 
bagat ‘goods, merchandise’ (< Arabic bida‘at-) (74:5). 


dwm: 
dom ‘last (a long time), go on, persist’ (« Arabic dama) (98:15). 
man dēm- ‘as long as’ (99:26; § 13.5.3.4). 


dwy: 
diwe: The plural found in the texts is diwitan (24:51). 


dyn: 
ddyyan ‘religious’ (< Arabic dayyin) (74:2). 


ors 

dura (Ga) ‘measure’ (< Arabic dara‘a) (66:6). The verb can also have a more specialized 
meaning ‘measure with spread fingers to check for jinn possession’. See further in 
the comment to text 25:13. 

dar’ ‘forearm’: The attested forms are déra’, pl. daré’ (cf. Arabic pl. dira‘), and the 
meaning can also be ‘cubit’ (66:3—7). 


fkr: 
fekar ‘thought, idea’ (65:3). 


fkr: 
fokáyr: The fs form should correctly be fəkáyrət. See § 5.2, n. 3. 


frk: 


aftaruk (T2): This verb can also be used in the singular (98:1). 


SUPPLEMENT TO JOHNSTONE'S MEHRI LEXICON 825 


fs: 

sósal (D/L): The root is alphabetized in ML as fsl, but is misprinted as fsl (separate 
from the root fšl earlier on the same page). The form sosol is a misprint for (f)fosal 
(< Arabic fassala), and the meaning ‘embarrass’ should be added (7628). 


gdd: 
gaddet ‘waterless, treeless desert’ (76:2). 


gdl: 
See gwdl. 


gn: 
hagne (H) ‘warm’: It is doubtful that this form exists. The correct H-Stem 3ms perfect is 
hagnoh, gms subjunctive yahigan (root gnw/gny, perhaps « earlier gn’) (84:4). 


gnb: 

ho-gánbat: The one attestation in the texts is agénbot, with the definite article a- rather 
than hə- (104:26). We also find in the texts the fp adjective ganaybayot (104:4), 
presumably from a ms gandybi. 


9$$: 
This seems to be a non-existent root. See the comment to text 24:37. 


gwdl: 
godel ‘stick’: The correct transcription is gawdil (36:8; 76:9). 


gwy: 

gawo 'rainless, clear weather’ (98:2). 

gz* 

gaze ‘reward, payback’ (22:101; 73:11); used also in the phrase gazék xayr ‘thank you! (pl. 
gazekam xayr) (20:63; 28:20; 39:14). 


gy: 

hagzo (H): The correct 3ms forms are perfect hagzoh, imperfect yahagdyz or yahagoza, 
subjunctive yahigaz, conditional yahdgzan. The variant imperfect yahagoza is the 
only one attested in the texts (83:7). 


glk: 
Sagálak ($2) ‘buy s.t. expensive’: It is highly doubtful that this verb exists. See the 
comment to text 39:3. 
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glm: 
galém ‘male camel in rut’ (28:21). 


gsrw: 
agsaro (Q) ‘chat at night, chat all night’: The correct forms are 3ms perfect agasroh and 
3ms subjunctive yagásru (48:29; 85:14). 


gsb: 
gasab ‘forcible seizure’ (< Arabic gasb) (70:5). 


gtw: 
gátu ‘implication’? (82:4). 


DI 
gig ‘birthing’ (30:11). 


hgs: 
Shégas (S2) ‘think’ (22:32). 


hrm: 
harmáyt/harom: The plural form harom is often used as a singular ‘tree’. See further in 
$4.3, n. n. 


hgw: 
mahgé ‘family property, household’ (9035). 


hkf: 
hakf ‘horizontal brand-mark’ (28:8). 


hft 
hafalit ‘ripe (wild) fig’: The plural is Afül (24:14; 25:2), and the singular is correctly Afòlit. 


hgt: 
hagáwlat: Add the meaning ‘anklet’. See the comment to text 97:27. 


hkk: 
hakab ‘cow-rearing community’: The correct form is hokab (pl. hküb), and it should be 
listed under the root Akb. A better definition is ‘camp of cow-herders' (35:2). 
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hkm: 

hakum (Ga): The 3ms perfect is properly Aküm. Add the meaning Akum l- ‘force s.o} 
(75:1). 

mahkamet ‘court’ (< Arabic mahkamat) (66:8). 


hb: 

halot ‘description’ (with suffixes haldt-): Add the secondary meaning ‘condition’ (83:1), 
which is perhaps due to the influence of holat (see below, s.v. hwl). 

halldy’ ‘night’: Any final glottal stop heard is just phonetic. When suffixes are added, the 
base is hallayw- (85:27). 

haldy let's go! (48:15). 


hml: 
hamal ‘load’: The plural is hamowel (99:50). 


hrb: 
ahtarub (3mp ahtarib) (T2) ‘be at war with one another’ (= T1 Adtrab) (104:28). 


hrá: 
haros ‘Acacia mellifera’: Probably instead Acacia tortilis (umbrella thorn acacia). The 
plural is har$ (99:13, 39). 


hst: 
mahsáwl ‘yield, pay, gain’ (< Arabic mahsul) (57:4). 


htt: 
mahátt ‘camp, stopping-place’ (< Arabic mahatt) (76:10). 


hwg: 
There should not be separate entries for hātūg and hdtwag. The T1-Stem 3ms perfect is 
correctly hdtwag. See the comment to 94:13 and § 7.2.7, n. 50. 


hwl: 
holat ‘condition’ (< Arabic halat) (24:15; 98:3). 
hawil: See under "wl, above. 


hawaldy: See under "Wl, above. 


hwr: 
hawrit ‘something black’ (54:9). 
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hzm: 
mahzem ‘cartridge-belt’ (« Arabic mihzam) (39:6). 


h££: 
(h)hasuüs (H) look for tracks’ (54:5). 


kff: 
kaf ‘palm (of the hand)’: This can also refer to a pan on a balance scale (as Arabic kaffa 
also can). The form is better transcribed keff (66:9). 


ksr: 
kasur (Ga) ‘overcome’: This verb (correctly ksūr) can also have the meaning ‘break, 
damage’ (cf. Arabic kasara) (85:36). 


ktb: 
kotab ‘clerk’: The plural is probably ktáwbət (66:1). 
ktib ‘written, used in the phrase ham ktib ‘if it is written; God willing’ (39:5; § 7.1.8). 


kd: 


akalad (Q) ‘roll’: The root is actually k/'d, and the correct 3ms perfect is akálad (67:4, 8). 


kbl: 
kabáyli ‘tribesman’ (104:37). 


kdr: 
kadar ‘pot’: The plural is either kedor or kadowar (see the comment to text 35:6). 
makdddar ‘preordained, predestined decree’ (< Arabic mukdddar) (6534). 


khw(y): 
makhoyat ‘coffee-shop’ (48:14, 27, 28, 30). 


ksb: 
kassab ‘butcher’ (< Arabic gassab) (49:3). 


ksr: 
kasar: Add the meaning ‘big house’ (75:7). 


kt’: 
maktat ‘a cut’ (7538). 
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ktr: 
katorat ‘half-dry (grass)’? (45:4). 


kwm: 
kawm: Add the meaning ‘group of men of fighting age’ (10:8). 


lbd: 
látbad (T1): Add the meaning ‘fight with one another’. See the comment to § 6.5.2, n. 54. 


thk: 
alhak (G): The verb can also mean ‘hurry; run’ (3:5). 


lwm: 
alwim (D/L): Add the meaning ‘expect’ (20:37). 


Iwy: 
látwi (T1): Add the meaning *wrap around (intrans.), wrap oneself around' (49:1). 


Ixy: 
awxáyw ‘lower’ (42:28). Cf. Jibbali elxé ( JLO, pp. 401, 667). The opposite is alew ‘upper’. 


mhr: 
mahret ‘trick’ (65:2). 


ml'/mly: 

mola’ (Ga) ‘fill’: The 3ms is correctly müla (III). Some attested forms look as if they 
derive from a 3ms maloh (III-w/y), though that 3ms form is not attested (4:3; 22:6; 
76:14; 84:5; 97:7). 


mwg: 
máwget ‘wave’: The one occurrence in the texts has the form mawget (84:3), which in 
the context can only be singular. (Cf. Arabic mawjat- ‘wave’, pl. mawjat-.) 


nw: 
naywü (G) ‘mew’: The form must be an error. We expect 3ms noA. The meaning can also 
be ‘mourn (over) s.o. (54:2; 75:22). 


ngm: 

nagm (G) ‘be angry’: The form in ML is an error. The correct 3ms perfect is nagam (89:31). 
Add the meanings ‘go away angry; storm off’ (with man dar ‘from’) and ‘come angry’ 
(with tawoli ‘to’) (89:26, 28, 31). 
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Sonéza ($2) ‘wrestle with’ (92:4). 


rb: 
rab (G): Add the definition ‘one who chants (nonsense) under possession in the pres- 
ence of a sick person who sits before him with a cloth over head’ (25:10; 25:18). 


rss: 
resit ‘snake’: ML lists a plural riyes, but in the texts we find rayes (92:4). The singular is 
correctly risit. The root is probably rys. 


sdk: 
Sasditk ($1): See the comment to text 20:6, and below, s.v. sdk. 


shm: 
sahm ‘arrow’: The plural is shim (103:5). 


skn: 

sekan ‘community’: The plural is skin (99:37) and the definite plural is haskün, not 
hoskon (35:22; 72:5). Add the meanings ‘settlement, ‘family’. 

masken ‘dwelling-place, residence’ (probably < Arabic maskan) (74:7). 


srx: 
The root is probably srx. See the comment to text 39:3. 


swd: 
astawud (T2) ‘be blackened, disgraced’ (99:46). It is not clear if the Ti-Stem sdtwad 
(given in ML) exists. 


sdk: 
sadk ‘truth’: In the texts, this word, which occurs more than twenty times, is always satk 
(512). See also the comment to text 20:6. 


sll: 
salot: The Mehri name for the city of Salalah is salolat (34:17). There is, in fact, a different 
place called sa/ot, on which see the comment to text 38:2. 


slb: 
sab ‘type of brand-mark’ (probably < Arabic salb). See the comment to text 28:8. 
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slh: 
sülah (Ga) ‘be suitable, be fit’ (42:11; 76.3). 
hasleh (H): Add the meaning ‘do well’ (52:8). 


srb: 
sdyrab (Gb) ‘become autumn (post-monsoon)’ (58:4, 8). 


yh: 
sayh ‘desert’: Perhaps seyah. See the comment to text 23:3. 


śbb: 
sab ‘youth’: The forms in the texts are $ebb (9:8; 22:40; 89:15), pl. ś2bōb (37:7), def. pl. 
hasbob (42:47). 


sf: 


Saft ‘hair’: Correct this to sfet or saff, both of which exist as singular nouns (37:19; 37:25). 


$f^?: 


Séfa’ ‘untouched, uneaten grazing’ (23:18). 


śgb: 
Sagub (Ga) ‘put across’ (42:28). The verb probably has a limited semantic function. See 
the entries for the Ga-Stem §9g36 and the noun sagb in JL. 


Shr: 


mashdyr ‘famous’: The correct form is mashir (64:1). 


sks: 


maskays: The correct form is maskdays, root sks (80:21; 104:5). 


sll: 
astaláwl (T2) ‘wander aimlessly’: Evidence from the texts suggests that the verb is 
astoláwl, root sll (90:7). 


sn: 
($)$ona (D/L) ‘be hostile to, mistreat' (97:3). 


srs 


Sarét ‘court, judge’ (< Arabic sir'at) (24:38). 
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$rg: 
saráwg (Ga): The correct 3ms perfect is S2rug. The form $aráwg is 3mp (20:28). 


Swk: 
There should not be separate entries for $átwak and Satuk. The T1-Stem 3ms perfect is 
correctly sdtwak. See the comment to text 14:6 and § 7.2.7, n. 50. 


sxt: 

śxāt (G): Perhaps šxāt. See the comment to text 20:65. 

Syx: 

Sox: The plural form attested in the texts is syéx (18:10; 74:8). 


tb: 
téb ‘trouble’ (in the sense of ‘a lot of effort, difficulty’) (50:3). 


tmm: 
tam (G): Add the meaning ‘continue’ (17:10). A better transcription is tamm. 
tamom: Add the meaning ‘even (number)’ (71A:1). 


tm: 


matam ‘restaurant’ (< Arabic mat‘am) (18:7). 


tss: 
taśś light shower’: In the texts we find the plural tasos (45:4). 


tyk: 
tayk ‘wild fig tree’: This is Ficus vasta (9415). 


tyr: 


matar ‘airport’ (« Arabic matar) (1052). 


tys: 
atyis (D/L) ‘terrify (b- s.o.)' (104:23). See the comment to text 104:23. 


tbr: 
tabaráyn ‘hyena’: The correct plural is tabrayen (81:2; 82:5), and the singular is better 
transcribed tabrayn (6:3; 811). Cf. farháyn ‘horse’, pl. farhayen. 
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tkt: 
təkáyl: The fs form should almost certainly be takdylat. See § 5.2, n. 5. 
tékal ‘heavy loads’ (23:2). 


wd’ 
awoda (D/L) ‘see s.o. off’ (94:15). 


wk* 

hawka (H) ‘put’: The 3ms imperfect is yahoka, not yahawka (42:28). The incorrect 
yahawkaà also appears on p. xlvii of ML. See also § 7.2.9, n. 67. 

wr’ 


hawré (H) ‘turn; keep away’: The 3ms imperfect is yahora, not yahawré (88:2). 


xl: 


xáyli (Gb): Add the meaning ‘be unmarried’ (56A:8). 


xrf: 
xoref (possibly xardyf) ‘yield, fruit’ (77:5). 


xss: 
axass ‘less’: The texts have only xass (see § 5.4). 


xs: 
xas ‘less’: The texts have only xass (see $ 5.4). 
xastan ‘especially’: Correct to xdssan (46:7). 


xtm: 
xotam ‘ring’: The plural is xtüm (22:51; 81:2; 88:5). There is no evidence in the texts for a 


plural xatowam. 


xtl: 
(x )xatawl (H) ‘bring animals to graze’ (81:1) 


xtr: 
xatdwr (Ga) ‘think; recall’ (cf. Arabic xatara ‘occur to, come to mind, recall’). Only 
second person perfect forms are found in the texts (45:16; 52:14; 99:18; and 99:23). 


xwf: 
xaf ‘I think; maybe; it might be’ (57:8). See § 12.5.22. 
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xwn: 
xon (G) ‘betray’ (22:81). This seems to be a bi-form of xayün (root xyn). 


xzn: 
xaznet ‘treasury’: Add the meaning ‘treasure’ (19:17; 74:4). 
maxzeén 'storeroom, basement’ (< Arabic maxzan) (85:25). 


ytm: 
yatim ‘orphan’ (pl. yatom): The texts show definite forms with a-, not ha-, e.g., pl. aytom 
(16:2) and fs aytamiut (32:11). 


ywm: 
hayáwm: This can also have the meaning ‘daytime’ (contrasting with ‘night’), at least in 
the phrase hayawm kálləs (36:27). 


afr: 
Safrit (pl. Safartan): Add the meaning ‘braid, plait of hair’ (75:15 75:15). 


Érr: 


Saret 'co-wife, other wife’ (97:4). 


rk: 
masarrak ‘spoiled’ (25:1). 


yk: 
Sdyyak (Gb)? ‘become bored, fed up’. See the comment to text 24:23. 
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Additions and Corrections to The Jibbali (Shahri) 
Language of Oman: Grammar and Texts 


The extensive changes to my transcription of Mehri in this book, as compared to my 
2010 grammar, are due both to an improved understanding of MSA phonology that 
came out of writing my Jibbali grammar and text edition ( JLO), and, more importantly, 
to the excellent work of my colleagues in the field. Re-editing the Mehri texts, and 
additional work by those same scholars, especially Julien Dufour, has made me re- 
think many details of my Jibbali transcription in JLO. Some of these are rather minor. 
For example, I would probably remove acute accents over most non-stressed vowels, 
and there are some forms in which I would now transcribe a phonetic final -/, as I 
have in this volume on Mehri. Other details are more consequential. For example, 
there needs to be a re-examination of gemination in the texts, which I likely missed 
in certain contexts (especially D/L- and H-Stems). Of course, there are also errors, both 
typographical and others. I offer the following corrections and additional comments to 
JLO: 


p. 33, § 2.1.4: marká* is not an example of bVn > mVn, since there is no n. With 
mostün, the n is in a different position, not mVn. 

p. 85, line 8: The indefinite form of ‘town’ should be Sirét. 

p.105: In the paradigm at the bottom of the page, the subjunctive forms of the 
verb kéré should all have k (e.g., -ékar > l-ékar). 

p. 124, § 6.4.3, fourth line: The verb Sakésar does not mean ‘run out of s.t., but 
rather ‘bargain with o.a.. 

p- 155, middle: In the example from text 97:16: change tkík to takik. 

p. 167, bottom: Regarding the use of ber illustrated in the example from TJ2:19, 
we can compare the similar use in Mehri observed by Watson (2012: 373). 

p. 323, $12.5.18: Every occurrence of athümk should be changed to ethümk, 
both in this section and throughout the grammar. The shorter, variant form 
thumk can remain as is. Also correct əthúmk to ethumk in texts 8:8, 28:1, 34:11, 
39:10, 40:6, 60:42, 97:44, and in the comment to TJ4:65; correct ba-thumk to 
b-ethümk in texts 10:4, 32:8, 33:9, and 60:42; and correct ba-da-thumk to ba-d- 
thümk in text 60:44. 

p. 368, last line: Correct Zhakk to Zahákk. 

p. 412, comment to text 9:5, tsrób: This form must be a Gb-Stem subjunctive, like 
the form in the Mehri parallel (text 58:5). No Gb-Stem is listed in ML or JL, 
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though the noun ‘autumn’ (Mehri sáyrab, Jibbali serb) looks identical to the 
Gb 3ms perfect. Line 8 in both versions also has the Gb-Stem 3fs perfect. The 
phrase te tsr3b probably goes at the end of line 4, and should be translated 
‘until autumn comes: In this case, the subjunctive is expected. If te tsrób was 
intended to go with what follows, we would expect a perfect. 

p. 418, text 13:8: Correct Zahakk to Zahákk (twice). 

p. 432, text 17:23: Correct Z&kan to Zékan. 

p. 454, text 25:4: There should be an opening quotation mark before tanukadan, 
anda closing quotation mark after emíh. 

p. 455, text 25:4: The closing quotation mark should be after ‘water’, not after 
‘down’. 

p. 456, text 2412: The form atéd is likely a T2-Stem mp imperative. See the 
discussion in the comment to Mehri text 70:2 in this volume. Also, the 
correct English translation on p. 457 should be ‘Take refuge from the devil! 

p. 506, text 46:14: Correct Zahak to Zahák. 

p. 509, text 47:5: The translation of manhinam should be ‘last night’, not 
‘yesterday’. 

p. 515, text 48:15: The translation of ali should be ‘my forefathers’ not ‘my 
forefather’. 

p. 516, text 49:4: edídi ‘my uncle’ should be corrected to edidi ‘my uncles’. There 
is no audio of the text, but the correction is confirmed by Johnstone's 
transcription in the Roman manuscript, and by the parallel hadddye ‘my 
uncles' in the Mehri version of this story (which is nearly identical to the 
Jibbali version). 

p. 516, text 49:7: edídi ‘my uncle’ should be corrected to edíti ‘my aunt’. This is 
confirmed by the Arabic-letter manuscript and by the parallel hadáyti in the 
Mehri version of this story (which is nearly identical to the Jibbali version). 

P. 549, text 60:20: The translation for he dha-l-gdd TIl go’ is missing. 

p. 518, text 49:34: In the phrase ba-l-gad, I analyzed b- as the preposition b-, used 
here as a subordinator to indicate purpose. Antoine Lonnet, on the other 
hand, had suggested (in a personal communication) that this was instead 
the coordinating conjunction b- (« *w-). The fact that the parallel Mehri 
passage (89:34) has wa-l-asyer is strong evidence that Lonnet was correct. 
This may also be the case for text 36:6, though in that passage Jibbali has 
b- plus a subjunctive, while the Mehri parallel (text 48:6) has w- plus an 
imperative. 

p. 552, text 60:33: Correct yazhim to yazhim. 

p. 562, text 97:16: Correct tkik to taktk. 

p. 567, comment to text 97:34: Change “the underlyingly" to *underlyingly". 
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Several new bibliographic items relating to Jibbali can be found in the Bibliography 
of this volume. Some additional items are: 
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2.1.7; 7.1.10.1 
13.5.11 

74.2; 7.1.10.2 
1.6 

13.5.11 

13.2.7 


82 

3.2.3 

74.10.2; 11.6; 12.1.3 
74.6; 13.2.1 

744 

12.5.4; 13.2.7 

11.3 


16 
17 
18 
19 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
31 
32 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
54 
56 
58 
59 
61 
63 
64 
68 
69 
70 
72 
73 
74 
78 


Text 21 
n 
12 


Text 22 
1 
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12.5.7 

11.2 

8.10; 12.5.5; 13.5.3.3 
12.5.7 

74.3; 13.4.1 

8.20 


2.2.3; 3.2.3 (2x); 74.3; 7.2.8; 9.1.1 


13.5.11 

74.3, N. 9; 12.5.14 
33 

7110.1 9.1.3; 9.1.5 
11.3 

3.8.1 

11.5 


7-1.3, D. 9; 13.2.3; 13.2.5 


71.3; 13.5.1 
8.13; 13.2.4; 13.2.8 
9-11; 13.5.3.3 

3.1 13.2.4; 13.5.3.3 
1.1 

3-5-5; 4-6 

3.2.3; 8.12 

3-5-5; 13-5-3-3 
74.5 

12.5.17 

12.5.8 

2..4 

8.5; 13.5.3.2 
13.5.3.2 

12.5.18 (2x) 

54 

13.2.1 

7.240, n. 83 
12.5.7 

8.8 

11.1; 13.1 

74.1 13.24 

8.8, n. 6; 8.9; 13.1 
7.1.2} 13.2.4; 13.4.1 
8.8 

13.2.1 

12.5.8; 13.5.3.2 


13.4.1 
13.4.1, D. 12 


8.21; 13.1; 13.3.1 
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8; 13.2.2 

2.1.33 13.5.1 
13.5.2 

7.34 

10; 12.1.1; 13.5.3.2 
7.3.2 

8.18; 11.5 

8.23 

13.4.2 

13.4.2 

74.3 

3.2.3 

13.1; 13.2.1 

3.2.3 

2.1.7; 7.1.10.1; 12.5.4. 
13.2.5 

8.8 

3.5.5 

13.1 

13.1 

2.1.6; 9.1.4; 10.5 
74.101 

8.10 

8.19 

8; 8.2 

6.6.2, n. 80; 9.1.1 
7-3) 13-5-1 

12.3 

3.6; 8.2; 8.9; 9.1.5 
74.5; 8.22; 9.1.5 
9-1.5; 9.3 

9.1.4 

12.5.7 

9.1.5 

3-4 

8.9 

12.5.14 

3.2.3 (2x); 4.6; 7.1.5 
5.3; 12.5.3 

8.11 

3.2.3 

8.4; 9.3 (2x) 
13.5.3.2 

6.3, n. 26; 12.5.7 
3.8.1; 7.1.10.1; 12.5.1 
74.10.2 

74-5; 9-3; 13-5-3-3 
74.3 

3.2.3 


83 
85 
87 
88 
89 
92 
93 
94 
97 
98 
100 
101 
102 
104 


Text 23 
general 
1 
2 


3 


8.20 

3.5.5; 8.2 

13.1 

12.5.7 

3.84 (2x); 813; 134 
8.2 

74.6; 8.10; 13.4.2 
8.17; 13.1.2; 13.4.2 
3.4; 8.4; 12.1.1; 13.1 
7.2.9, n. 64; 13.5.3.2 
13.2.1 

8.9 

9-3 

4.34 


1,n.2 
74.10.2 
8.7; 10.5 


857 


5.4, D. 21; 5.5.3 (2x); 7.1.9.1; 11, n. 2; 


13.5.1 

74.7;12.5.23 

13.2.3 

u, n. 2; 3.8.1 

12.5.11 

3.1 

1, N. 2; 12.1.1; 13.5.1.1 
8.5; 1, n.2 

74.8; 10.1 

12.5.5 


3.6 

2.2.2; 3.1 
74.5 

7.1.1; 8.13 
5.1; 9.1.1 
3.8.1; 5.1; 8.2 
12.5.17 

2..2; 3.2.3 


4-25 4.3.1, D. 15; 8.5; 9.1.1 


10.4 
34 

73 

3.2.3; 7.1.2; 13.5.2 
9.3 

5.5.1 

7-2.10; 13.2.1 
3.2.3 


858 


Text 26 
2 


3-75 7-3-1; 10.4 

74.3; 13.5.2 

12.3 

2.1.3; 3.2.3; 10; 12.5.17 
8.8; 8.10; 10.3, n. 3 
8.9 

8.2; 12.5.1; 13.2.1; 13.3.2 
3.8.2; 8.13 

74.3; 8.12; 8.20 

2.1.2; 7.1.7; 7-3; 13.4.2 
24.6; 12.5.19 

3.6 

74.3 

8.16 

74.3 

3.84 

13.5.11 

8.20 

74.10.2 

74.10.2 


12.5.7 


9.1.1 

4-3, n. 11; 8.9; 12.1.2; 13.3.2 
74.2 

55.3 

6.3; 6.4.1; 6.5.3 
9.1.3 

8.4; 8.11 

3.8.45 5.3 

8.4; 8.11 

74.7; 7-1.10.1; 9.4 
3.6; 13.1.1 

3.5.1; 7.1.25 13.4.1 
4.3-1; 5.5.2 

8.1; 12.1.2 


7.2.5, N. 42 
3.5.2 
4.5 (2x); 5.4; 8.13 


3.8.1; 5.5.2; 7.1.10.2, N. 30; 12.5.5; 


13.2.1 

10.5 

55.2 

12.5.6; 12.5.10; 12.5.13; 13.5.1 
1.6 

8413 
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12.5.21 
74.3; 74.6; 8.21; 13.2.6 
12.5.10 


2.1.4; 11.2 
74.6;12.2.1 

11.5; 12.2.1 

13.2.4 

13.5.9.1 

3.5.2; 12.5.21 

1.8 

13.2.1 

8.7 

1.8 

9.1.1; 9.2; 13.3.1.2; 13.4.1 
24.6 

5-4 5.5.11 

8.8, n. 6;12.5.9 


7110.2, N. 30; 8.5; 12.5.5; 13.5.1, 


n.17 
11.4 

2.1.7; 8; 11.2 

3.2.3; 8.13; 12.5.4 

11.2; 13.1 

7.1.8; 8.12 

8.4 

12.5.9; 13.2.3 

7.10.2; 12.5.4. 

7-1.5; 13.2.3 (2x) 

7.1.10.2, N. 30; 12.5.5; 13.5.1 
5.4, n. 18; 7.1.3; 8.8 

12.5.13 


12.5.21 
4-3; 8.5 

55.3 

4.6; 8.1; 12.5.9 


2.2.2; 4.3; 7.2.9, D. 57; 8.2; 10.5 


73 

7.34 

3.1; 3.2.3, D. 13; 7.3 
73 

3.5.2 

840; 12.2.1 

4-3; 12.2.1 
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3.8.1; 4.5; 13.2.1 

2.1.7; 8.18; 8.19 

7.33 13.4.1 

74.2; 9.3 

12.5.1; 13.3.2 

12.5.4 

8.5; 13.4.1; 13.5.2 

4-3-2; 9-3; 13.2.3 

3.2.1; 7.2.11, N. 91; 13.3.1.2 


2.1.2 
12.5.1 

34; 3-4; 5-4 5.4, n. 18; 7-1.3; 131 
7.3; 12.5.7; 13.2.1 

8.8; 8.12 

4.6, n. 46; 7-2.3; 8.21 

2.1.2 

2.2.3; 13.3.2; 13.4.2 

13.4.1 

8.22 

12.5.9 

7.10.2; 12.5.20 

8.20 


8.15 13.3.1.2 


74.3; 8.3; 9.3; 13.2.4; 13.5.1.1, n. 20 


74.6; 8.12; 13.5.1.2 
12.5.18 (2x) 

8.2 

4.2; 812 

8a 

2.2.3; 4-4, n. 34; 5-3; 8.5 
13.2.2 

5.5.3; 74.2 

3.2.3 (2x); 7.1.5 
3.2.3; 7.1.5 (2x) 
845; 13.3.2 

13.4.2 

12.1.3; 13.2.5 

55-3 


74.10.3; 8.11; 12.2.1; 12.5.4 
8.21; 12.2.1; 12.5.4; 13.2.6 
842; 13.1.2; 13.5.11 

8.8 


Text 35 


74.3; 7-1.3, n. 9 
13.2.7 


4.3.3) n. 28; 5.1 (2x); 5.5.5; 13.5 
13.9.1 

13.1.2 

13.5.3.3 

12.5.1 

13.4.1, D. 13 
3.8.4 

2.1; 4.3.3, D. 26; 7.2.9, n. 61; 8.2 
24 

7.1.5; 8.9; 8.20 
3.1; 7.1.9.1; 12.5.1 
74.3; 13.5.1 
3.8.1; 5.1; 13.1 
7110.1 

8.5 

3.8.1; 7.1.53 13.2.1 
12.5.23 

74.2; 12.1.1 

34 

12.5.14 

13.2.1 

12.1.3 


4.2 (2x); 9.1.1; 13.3.1.2 
2.1.2; 4.6; 5.5.15 7.1.1 

8.8 

3.1; 13.2.1 

2.1.6; 7.1.1; 7.3 

3.2.3; 12.5.7; 13.5.3-3 

9.1.1; 13.3.1 

11.3 

2.2.3; 3.5.3; 4-2; 8.5; 13.5.2 
2.1.6 

3.5.2; 12.5.1 

3.5.2; 13.2.3 

4.2 

3.2.3, D. 10; 3.3; 4.2; 8.4; 13.2.3; 
13.5.3.2 

8.4 

2.1.4; 3.6; 8.23 

13.11 


859 


8.21; 13.1; 13.11 
9.1.5; 13.3.2; 13.4.1 
3.8.2; 8.1; 12.5.4; 12.5.21 
8.3 

6.5.3; 7.2.3; 8.9 
13.5.3.2 

7.241; 83; 13.3.2 
8.12; 13.3.2 

3.2.3 

74.101 

34; 11.5 

12.5.14 

45 

74.3; 13.5.2 

24.6 

1.5 

5.2; 5-5-3} 7-11 71.3; 11.1 
74.2;13.4.1 

8a 

13.1; 13.2.1 

54 

74.10.2 


12.4 

9.5; 9.5, D. 21 

9.1.1; 12.5.7; 13.5.9.1 
13.5.3.2 

3.45 13.2.2; 13.2.7; 13.5.1.1 
5.5.2; 9.1.1 

3.1; 12.5.18; 13.3.1.1; 13.5.3.2 
8.1; 13.1.1 

8.5; 8.18; 13.2.5 

2.2.3; 5.5.3; 9.1.1 

11.4} 12.5.4; 13.1; 13.2.5 
2.2.3; 12.1.4; 12.5.45 13.4.1, D. 15 
32-3; 5-3; 8.75 9.2 

5.3; 7.1.6; 11.6 

3.8.1; 9.3; 13.3.2 

8.45 13.5.3.2 

4-2; 5.4, D. 18; 10.5 

74.25 9.3; 13-44 

8.22, n. 23; 9.3 (2x) 

3.3; 3-4; 3-5-2; 12.3; 13.5.1 
7-1.5; 7-3; 12.5.1; 13.4.1 (2x); 13.4.1, 
n. 13 

7.2.11; 12.4 

7-2-11; 13.5.31; 13.5.3.2 


Text 38 
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8.9 

3.5.1; 7-3-2; 8.8 
8.4 

7.9.2; 8.9 

13.2.4 

3.2.3; 5.5.2; 8.9 
5.1; 7.1.2; 8.45 11.1 
6.1.2; 6.1.2, n. 7; 7.1.7 
6.5.3, n. 60 

3.84 

2.5; 7.3; 13.5.1 
7.3-1; 12.1.1 

7-3; 12.5.4 

8.8; 8.12; 8.20 


345 7.3.4; 1.8 

5.1; 9.1.2; 9.1.2, n. 8; 12.2.1 
7.2.10; 12.1.1; 12.2.1; 12.5.45 13.4.1; 
13.4.1, n. 13 

74.8; 8.16 

741 

741 

24.7 

3.45 12.5.45 12.5.19 

8.5; 12.5.45 13.5.1.1 

12.5.1; 12.5.4. 

7.240, n. 82; 8.7; 13.5.31 
5.1; 7.1.6; 9.3; 13.5.11 


4.2; 9.1.1 
12.5.18 

2.24; 4.3.1 

74.10. 

2.1.10; 8.2 

3.1; 7.1.5; 12.5.7; 13.2.4. 
3.2.3; 3.8.3 

6.2, n.15 

7-1.7; 12.5.7; 13.6 

8.12 

3.2.1; 8.18 

74.2 

8.8 

8.15; 13.5.11 

3.2.3; 8.21 

7.10.1; 7.2.10} 13.5.1.2 
12.5.7 

74.3; 8.2; 13.3.2 
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Text 41 
1 


4 
8 


13.1.2 
3.5.7; 8.75 12.5.2; 12.5.7; 12.5.23 
5.4; 8.10; 8.21 

13.5.1. 

3.4; 8.13; 13.2.4, n. 5 


11, N. 11 
8 

5.1; 12.1.1; 13.1 

2.1.4; 3.5.1; 8.10; 11.6 

4.6; 11.1 

8.8; 12.5.7 

3-5-2; 11.2; 13.1.1; 13.6 

3.1; 3.2.3; 13.2.7 

8.13; 12.1.3 

5.4, D. 18; 7.1.3; 7.1.3, n. 12 
5.1; 7.1.10.2; 8.9; 8.12 

3-4; 5-5-3; 7-1-7 


3.6; 6.3, n. 26; 7.2.10; 13.2.4; 13.2.5 


74.6 

24.7 

74.4; 12.5.7 

9.1.1 

8.20; 9.3, n. 12 

2.1.7; 7.10.1; 11.4; 13.6 
24.3, D. 7; 4.3.25 104 (2x); 13.5.2 
2.1.3, n. 7 

34 

24.7; 7.1101 

13.5.3.2 

13.5.3.1 

9.4 

11.4; 13.1; 13.6 

10.1 

8.8; 11.1 

3.5.2; 3-5-3 

3.5.3; 3-8.1; 3.8.2; 3.8.4 
3-4 (2x); 4.4 

12.3 

74.101 

1.3 

12.5.8 

9.1.1 

13.6 


8.10 


13.4.4 

8.17 

2.2; 12.5.23 

7-1.4; 8.22; 13.4.3 
6.2.1, n. 19; 13.4.3 (2x) 


11.4 
12.5.7 
12.2.1 
12.2.1 
2.1.6 
9.1.1 
13.3.1.2 


1.6 

3.5.2 

3.5.1; 12.5.21 
45 

11.6 

7.34, n. 110 
12.5.21 
12.5.21 
2.110 

8.18; 12.5.1 
74.3; 11.7; 12.5.1 
12.5.1 


74.10.1 

3.84; 12.5.19; 13.2.4 
13.2.4 

12.5.19 

8.15; 12.1.1; 13.5.3.1 
12.5.7; 13.5.3-2 

74.3; 11.6 

3.4; 11.6 

8.12 

12.5.11 

7-1.10.1; 13.5.3.2, n. 26 
3-4; 134 (2x); 13.5.3.2 
3.5.3 5.5.3 

12.1.4, D. 2 

13.5.11 


4.1; 8.5; 10.5; 12.4; 13.5.3.2 
8.22 


861 


Text 48 
general 


2.1.5; 13.3.1.2 

12.5.7; 13.5.1 

3.8.1; 13.2.1 

13.2.4 

3.5.1; 7.1.10.3; 8.8; 8.12; 12.5.4; 
13.2.6; 13.4.1 

4-6; 5.3 

74.2 


9.3, n. 16 

8.2 

9.5; 12.4 

842; 816 

8.2; 816; 11.2; 13.3.2 
744; 8.9; 812; 12.1.1; 12.4 
2.1.6; 13.3.1.1 

8.12; 11.4 

2.1.2; 12.5.7 

2.1.5; 3.6; 8.2 

8.13; 11.2 

2.2.3; 4.3, D. 9; 8.2; 8.16; 8.23 
4-3, n. 9; 8.20 

2.1.4; 12.5.11 

8.2 

74.0.1; 8.5 

6.3.1, n. 30; 12.4 

7.2.9; 8.2; 8.9; 13.5.3.2 
1.2, N. 22 

3.2.3; 3.6; 7.2.8; 8.13; 9.3; 9.3, n. 16; 
12.1.4 

9.3 (2x); 13.6 

8.3; 13.5-3-2 

3.6 

3.2.3 

3-5-3; 8.5 

12.1.2; 12.5.4. 

3.4; 8.22 

12.1.1; 12.4 


4.1; 12.5.15; 13.3.1 

73 

8.4; 13.2.1; 13.4.1; 13.4.1, N. 13 
74.2; 13.2.7 

2.1.5; 3.2.1; 8.12 

2.1.6; 7.2.10 

74.3 

7.240, n. 76 


Text 54 
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74.25 7.3; 9-11 (2x); 13.3.11 
11 

3-7; 8.3 

3-5-3; 12.3; 13.5.3.3 (2x) 
5.4; 5-4, n.18 


12.5.10; 12.5.13 
5.4; 8.13 

3.2.3, n. 8; 12.5.16 
71.4 

7-3; 13-4-1 

11.5 

13.5.1.1 

74104 

7110.1; 11.7 

12.2.1 

12.2.1 

8.1; 13.2.4; 13.5.3-3 
8.1; 13.2.4 

3.2.3 


74.8; 7.3, n. 109; 9.3; 9.5; 10.1 
7-1.7; 13.5.2 

3.2.3; 3-3; 7-1.3 

24.7 (2x); 9.4; 12.1.1; 12.5.1; 139.3.1.2 


3.5.5 5.5.5 

12.1.4; 13.5.31 

3.5.1; 3.5.3; 7-2-3; 12.1.4; 13.5.3.1 
7.3-2; 12.11 

848 

3.4; 7.110.2 

5.3; 12.518 

2.2.2; 7.2.10, n. 76; 8.13; 12.5.18 
7-3.3; 8.203 12.5.7; 13.5.11 
12.5.1 

8.6; 818; 13.54 (2x) 

7.10.3; 12.1.4; 13.4.1 

2.1.6; 7.1.10.2 

13.2.4 


8 
7.10.3; 13.5.1.1, N. 20 
74.2; 13.5.31 
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Text 56A 


8.12 

54 (2x); 7.1.45 13.1.1; 13.4.3 
13.1.2; 13.4.2 

74.6; 13.4.2 

6.5.3, n. 58; 13.2.2 


11.9 

8.3 

11.7 

8.5 

13.3.2; 13.5.2 
13.2.7 
13.2.7 
13.4.1, n. 13 
7-2.2; 13.2.7 
744 

6.5.3 


8.9 
6.4.3, n. 46 
8.8 


12.5.7 

12.5.7 

4.53 13.2.1 

12.5.21 

13.2.4; 13.5.1.1 

8413 

71.5; 7.1.10.1; 7.1.10.2; 12.5.22 
11.5; 13.6 

74.10.2 

74.9.1; 12.5.1 

3-5-7 

74.3; 12.5.13; 12.5.16 
3.4; 12.5.13 


55.5 
12.5.3 
13.5.2 
2.245 7.2.1 
8a 

8.22 

24.6 


Text 59 
general 


Text 62 


m 


863 


1.2, n. 23; 6.6.1, n. 78 
7.3.2; 13.2.4 

74.10.1; 12.5.9 

12.3 

74.10.2; 13.2.1 

740.2; 8.9; 12.5.4; 12.5.7 
3.54 

3.7; 6.5.4, n. 72 


4.3.1, n. 13; 8.6 

45 

3.3; 9.11 

3.2.3; 3.2.3, N. 13; 7.1.5; 9.1.4. 

4.2; 12.5.3 

3.2.3; 4:3-1; 5.3; 7.211; 9-1.1; 13.2.7 
5.3; 6.3; 8.16; 9.1.1 

74.3 

12.5.16, n. 13 


2.1.7; 7.10.2; 10.5; 13.1.1 
3.1; 13.2.1 

8.7 

740.1; 12.5.3; 13.5.3.2 
2.2.1; 7.2.1; 13.4.3 

54 

3-5-4; 5.45 8.5; 13.11 


13.3.1.2 

12.1.3 

7-3} 13.2.1 
3.2.3; 13.5.3.2 
2.2.1; 7.2.8 
74.2; 8.1; 12.1.2 
3-4; 13-5-3-3 


3.45 5.5.3; 7-1.10.2 
8.2 

3.2.3; 7.2.10, n. 82 
7.10.1; 11.3; 12.5.7 
7.240 

2.1.7; 12.5.14 

8.16; 12.4 

74.10.2; 8.2 


1L5 


864 


10 
11 


74.10.2 
2.1.7} 2.2.3; 3.7} 13.5.2 
79-3;12.5.7 

2.2.3; 8.9 


74.8; 8.5; 8.8 

12.5.19 (2x) 

12.5.4; 13.2.8 

2.1.6; 2.1.7; 5.2, n. 11; 7.1.8; 7.1101 
74.2; 7-1.3; 13.2.4 

4.6; 7.1.2; 7.3.3, n. 11 

3.2.3; 13.3.11 

3.8.4; 9.1.4 

12.518 

12.5.23; 13.2.1 

34 

12.5.10 

3.1; 812 

74.8; 9.3 (2x) 

3.6 

12.5.20 (2x) 

3.6; 7.1.8; 7.3.1; 7.3.3, D. 111; 12.5.20 
(2x); 13.1.2 

12.5.4; 13.2.4 

12.5.20 

74.7; 7-1.10.2} 13.2.4; 13.4.1; 13.4.1, 
n. 12;13.5.3.3 

74.2 

3.8.2; 7.1.10.3 

9.1.1 

9.14 (2x) 


3.5.2; 13.5.2 
7.10.1; 11.3 

7-3-1; 13.4.1, D. 15 

7.9.2 

8 

3.45 5.5.5; 7-1.10.1 

3.5.25 5-5-3} 7110.1; 13.3.1.1; 13.4.1; 
13.4.1, D. 12 

3.8.3; 4.3.3, D. 23; 5.1; 7.2.10; 12.4; 
12.5.11 

3.1; 3.2.3, D. 13; 5.2, n. 10; 7.1.2} 
7440.2; 8; 11.4 

4.2; 8.9; 11.5; 13.2.3; 13.2.4 

74.7; 7.9.2; 12.5.4; 13.4.1, N. 12; 
12.5.10; 13.4.1 


12 


OoN O0 
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3.2.3; 3-2-3, N. 10} 4.2; 9.3; 9.3, 
n.13 

7.9.1; 11.2; 12.2; 12.5.1 

3.45 3.5.2; 7.1.8; 7.2.10; 8.2 
4.6; 9.1.1; 9.1.3; 9.1.5 


3.5.4; 3.8.1; 4.3.3, n. 23; 13.11 
7-3-1; 12.4; 13.5.1.2 

4.2; 7.94 

54; 9.1.4. 

9.11 

5-4; 13.2.7 

2.1.7; 13.2.7 

9.4 

3.5.5 4.3.3, n. 23; 5.5.33 13.2.4; 
13.2.4, n. 5 


74.3; 10.5 
74.5; 11.2; 13.2.3 

2.2.2; 7.2.1 

8.4 

3.5.1; 3.5.6; 3.8.2; 7.1.10.2; 13.2.1 
3.8.2 

3.1; 3.3; 3.8.3; 8.16; 13.1 

35.4 


4.2 
3.8.1; 10.1 

3.6; 8.12 

2.1.7 

2.1.5; 4.2; 11.2; 13.5.2 
24.6 

13.11 

24.4, n. 9 

13.5.1.1, n. 20 


8.11; 134 

835; 9.3 

74.9.1; 7.2.6, n. 45; 13.1.1; 13.5.3.2; 
13.5.3.3 

9.1.4; 9.3; 12.1.2; 13.2.4 (2x) 

5.4, D. 19; 13.2.7 

5.5.5; 8.2; 13.1.1 

24.7; 7.10.2; 9.4 
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Text 71 
general 
1 


Rw N 


2.2.2; 4.3; 7.2.1 

4-3, D. 135 5.5.3; 12.5.20 (2x) 
4.3, n. 11; 8.5; 9.1.1 13.2.4 
3.7 9.11 

9.1.1 

3.5.7; 3.8.4; 11.2 

2.1.4; 5-4; 13.5.3.2 


1.2, N. 23. 

74.2 

74.10.2; 8.9; 12.3; 12.5.21 
74.5; 7.2.10; 12.5.9 

3.8.1; 1.2 


3.5.3; 4.2 (2x); 5.1 5.5.3; 8.20; 9.1.1 


12.1.3; 12.5.14; 13.1.2 


4.2; 11.3 

82-3; 4.25 5-5-5; 8.5; 11.4 
9.1.3; 12.1.6; 12.5.7; 13.4.2 
3.8.1; 812; 13.1.1 

4-4; 11.4 

9.4; 10.5 


7.9.2 
12.1.2 

3.8.1; 12.5.4 

3.1; 3.8.1; 4.6; 5.5.1; 12.5.4; 13.3.1 
7.2.11; 8.9; 8.22; 12.5.7 

8.22, n. 25 

9-3 

9.3 (2x) 

9.3 

3.8.1; 5.5.5; 12.5.4; 13.5.1.2 

3-1; 3-5-3: 5.3 

13.2.8; 13.4.4 


7.3.25 8.7; 12.5.15 
12.5.1; 13.2.2 

3.4; 8.2; 10.5; 13.5.3.1 
3.5.5; 74.3; 9.1.5; 13.1.1 
5.5.3; 7.1.6; 8.2; 101 
3.8.3 


Text 76 
general 
1 


865 


3.8.2; 7.11.3; 11.3 
12.5.7 

3-7 

3.8.4; 8.9; 13.1.1 
13.5.1.1 

3.8.3; 12.1.1; 12.5.3 
3.6; 7.1.3 

71.10.25 7.3.1 

5.3; 7.240 
8.23;13.5.3.3 

11.6; 13.5.3.2 

74.5 

11.5; 13.5.3.2 

3.8.1; 3.8.3; 10; 11.6 (2x); 13.511 
2.2.3; 11.2; 11.6 
2.2.3; 3.1; 7.1.5; 1.2 
3.5 3.4; 13. 13.2.4 
2.1.10; 2.2.3; 3.5.3 


11, N.11 
4.6, n. 46; 8.1; 12.4 

13.5.1.1 

74.3; 13.4.1, n. 12 

3.8.1; 8.8 

11.3 

2.1.6; 3.2.3; 3.8.1; 4.1, n. 2; 7-1.5; 
7.2.10; 11.6 

3.2.3; 3.5.5; 4-1, N. 2; 8.11; 13.5.3.3 
3.8.1; 12.4; 12.5.7; 13.11 

4.1, N. 2; 4.3.2; 12.4; 12.5.3; 13.2.4 
4.3-2, n. 17; 11.2; 11.3; 13.3.1 
12.5.3 

4.3-2, n. 17 

4.3-2; 12.5.3 

4.3.2, N. 17; 7.1.8 

8.12 

7-3-3} 10; 13.5.3.2 

2.1.3, D. 4; 7.3.3; 8.12 (2x); 10; 
12.5.7; 12.5.17 

3.1; 12.5.17 

24.6; 7.2.10, n. 87; 13.2.2 

2.2.1, D. 22; 7.1.2; 7.1.5; 8.18; 12.2 
3.6 

8.2 


1.1, N. 11 
3.8.4; 74.8; 7.2.10, n. 82; 12.4; 13.2.1 


12 


Text 80 
general 


O N ant won 7 


yo eR o 
o0 o0 60 


2.1.9; 4.6, n. 46 

11.6; 13.2.4 

34 

2.1.2; 3.1; 3.8.1; 5.4; 12.1.4 

34 

12.5.1 

74.3; 7-2.9, n. 65; 8.1; 8.10; 13.1.1 
13.2.2; 13.5.11 (2x) 

3.4; 7-3-1; 13.1.1; 13.4.1; 13.4.1, N. 12; 
13.5.11 (2x); 13.5.31 

4-6, n. 46; 7.3.2 

6.6.3, n. 82; 8.12 

3.5.3 

2.1.6; 3.5.45 6.2, n. 14; 12.5.20 (2x) 


2.1.3, N. 7; 8.10;13.5.3.3 

74.1; 7.1.2; 7.1.10.1; 13.2.2 

3.8.1; 7.1.2, n. 7; 9.1.3; 12.5.4; 
13.5.9.3 

3.5.2; 7.1.1; 8.15; 8.15, n. 18; 12.5.11; 
12.5.23; 13.5.2 

3.4; 6.5.3, n. 60; 7110.2; 8.8 (2x); 
8.15 13.3.1 

74.6; 7.1.10.1; 7.3.3; 12.5.7; 13.5.9.2 
2..7; 34 

3.7} 13.2.2} 13.5.1.1 13.5.1.1, D. 20 
7.240, n. 80; 7.3 

4.2; 815; 8.23 


6.7, n. 85 
6.7 


1.2, N. 23 
11.4 

10.1 

11.4 

2.1.7, n.12 

3.6; 12.1.3; 12.2.1 

74.3; 7.2.6, n. 45; 8.12; 12.2.1 
13.3.2 

11.6; 13.6 

1.6 

12.5.4 

11.6; 13.6 

10.4 

11.4 


Text 81 
1 


2 
3 
4 


Text 82 
1 


Rw bd 


Text 84 
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13.3.1.2 

7.2103 13.5.1.1 

74.7; 74.10.2; 12.5.15 (2x); 13.5.1.2 
4-5; 9-1.1; 9.3 


4-5; 7.2.6, n. 45; 13.3.1.2; 13.5.1.1 
5.4, D. 21; 10.5; 13.2.2; 13.2.4; 13.5.1.1 
2.2.2; 3.1; 13.2.1; 13.4.4 

2.2.3; 7.1.9.1; 7.1.10.2; 11.2; 11.5; 
13.2.4 

6.5.2, n. 53 


5.1; 7.1.6; 8.23; 13.1 

2.1.45 71.2; 7-3-1; 13.4.1 

4.5; 8.21 

11.1; 13.2.4 

2.1.6; 12.5.19 

8.1, N. 1; 12.5.4; 12.5.12 

4.6, n. 46; 7.1.4; 9.1.1 (2x); 13.4.3 


84; 8.8 

3.6 

4.2; 7.1.10.1; 103 13.2.7 

3.8.1; 5.3; 12.5.13 

3.2.3; 3.2.3, n. 10; 6.3, n. 26; 6.3.1, 
n. 36; 11.6 

6.3.1, n. 36; 7.1.3; 7.1.10.2 

3.6; 6.3.1, n. 36; 11.6 

7.10.2; 13.2.4. 

10.4 


13.3.11 
74.5; 7.3, n. 109 
7.3.25 9.1.4; 11.4 
7.10.1; 9.5; 11.5 
3.2.3; 9.1.4 

74.8 

9.14 

4.3.2, n. 17 

9.1.4 

8.8 

6.5.4, n. 72; 7.2.0 
24.7 

7-3-2; 13.5-3-2 
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18 
19 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 
34 
35 
36 


12.5.14 
6.5.1, n. 49 
3.6 
24.6;12.2 
3.2.3 

3.2.3 


5.5.3; 10.3, n. 2; 11.6 


24.6;12.4 

2.1.6; 8.9; 12.5.4 
24.6; 8.2 

2.1.6; 3.5.45 5.5.3 
8.9 

12.5.4 


13.4.1; 13.4.2 
7.1.6; 13.4.1; 13.4.2 
74.6 

3.6 

13.4.1; 13.4.2 

55.5 

3.5.2 

13.5.3.1 

74.6 

6.3.1, n. 35 


34 
5.2, 1. 4 


8.1; 9.1.1 (2x) 
9.3 (2x) 

74.2; 8.7 

4-2; 9.1.1; 13.3.2 
4.5 (2x) 

3.8.4 

34 


12.5.15 (2x) 

5.5.5; 13.1.1 

3.8.4; 7.1.2; 13.5.31 
3.1; 9.11 


6.1.2; 7.1.7} 13.2.2; 13.5.1.1 


12.5.4; 13.2.2 
24.7; 7-1.10.1; 8.12 
74.2; 7.2.13; 13.2.2 
34; 13.5.2 


867 


2.1.6; 13.5.31 
24.6 

73 

12.5.7 

11.2 

74.5; 13.2.4 

5.53 

6.5.4, n. 70; 13.2.4 
7440.1 

13.5-3-3 

8.5 

73 

9.3; 13.5.2 

8.17; 8.23; 11.2 
13.4.4 

3.6 

6.5.4, n. 70; 13.5.1 


8.5 

7.2.10, n. 82 
3.4; 13.2.1 
7.2.11 12.5.4 
8.21; 13.2.6 
744 

12.5.6 

7.2.2; 13.5.3.3 
74.3 

7.9; 11.2 
2.2.2; 7.1.5; 7.1.6; 7.2.7; 9.3; 13.4.45 
13.5.2 


7.3; 8.8; 9.1.1 

3.8.1; 13.3.1 13.5.3.3 

3-1; 13.1; 13.5.3.3 

2.1.4; 7-1.1; 13.5.3.3 
13.5.3.3 

7.34; 13.1.1 

4.2, D. 7; 1.3; 12.1.1 

3.1; 7.1.10.2, D. 30; 8.2; 12.5.5; 13.5.1, 
n.17 

74.3; 7-1.5; 12.5.6; 12.5.13 
3.2.3; 3.5.2 

24.4; 7.3; 8.11 

6.4.1; 9.5 

3.8.1; 7.3; 8.6; 13.3.2 
74.2; 7.2.30 

8.11; 13.1.1; 13.3.1.2 


868 


3.84 

12.5.10 13.3.1.2 

13.5.1.1 

34 

2.2.3; 8.5 

2.1.9; 3.2.3; 7.1.5; 12.1.4. 
7-3-3; 12.5.75 13.2.5 

9.3 (2x) 

5.5.3; 7.1.8; 8.12 

13.2.1 

3.3; 8.12; 13.5.1.1, n. 20 
8.19; 13.2.4 

8.19 


9.1.1 
3.8.1; 8.22; 13.4.1, n. 12 
9.3 (2x) 

3.2.3; 9.3 

2.1.25 3.5.1; 5.4, D. 21; 8.13; 
13.5.3.3 


13.11 
12.1.4 

9.11 

8.2 

34 

5.4, D. 21; 9.5 


74.3; 7-3-1 
3.8.1; 7.1.2; 8.12 

13.1.2 

3.5.7; 3-6; 13.5.11 

6.5.1, n. 48; 8[u 

6.5.1, n. 48 

35-5 

8.12, n.n 

8.12 

74.5 

13.54 (2x) 

3.5.2; 7.1.9.2; 13.4.1 (2x) 
8.18; 13.2.5 

4-5; 7-3 

74.9.1; 13.5.1 

7.10.2; 12.5.5; 12.5.11 
74.10.2 

13.5.3.2 
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3.8.1; 6.1.2, n. 5; 7.1.7; 7.2.9, n. 615 


12.5.21 
12.1.4; 12.5.4 (2x); 13.2.4 
3.8.2; 7.1.8 

3.8.1; 7.2.9, n. 61 

3.5.2; 4.6; 7.1.3; 8.1; 12.1.4 

4.6; 5.5.1; 8.12, n. 10; 10.1 (2x); 
13.2.1 

3.2.3 

12.5.1; 13.3.1.2 

3.1; 3.2.3; 8.22 

2.1.9; 3.4; 3.5.2; 4.3, D. 11 
74.9.1; 12.5.19 

12.5.19 

3.2.3, D. 10; 4.5; 7.1.4; 7.2.11 
4.6; 12.5.5; 13.1.1; 13.4.2; 13.5.1; 
13.5.11 

3.2.3, D. 9; 3.6; 6.5.1, n. 51; 13.4.2 
11.2; 13.1 

13.5.11 

3.5.5; 6.5.2, n. 53; 12.5.11 
24.4 


10.1 
11 

3.2.3; 8.4 

8.6 

11.2; 13.5.3.2 

3.8.4; 12.5.10 

12.5.4 (2x); 13.2.2 

3.5.2; 13.5.11 (2x); 13.5.31 
53 


74.4; 7.2.3; 13.2.2; 13.2.4 
13.4.1 

3.5.5; 12.1.5 

12.1.3; 13.1.1 

8.2; 12.1.4; 13.11 


12.1.3; 13.2.3; 13.3.1.2 13.5.1.2 


11.5; 12.3 

1L5 

55.3 

71.5; 71.9.1 9.1.1; 13.5.3.1 
4.3.1 

8.5 
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11 


7.2.6, n. 45 
74.101 

848 

6.3.2; 7.1.7; 9.1.1 
9.1.1 

9.1.2 

3.1; 7.1.1; 8.9; 1.5 
13.5.3.1 

3.5.7; 3-8.1; 8.7 
35.3 

4.25 9.1.1; 9.1.2 
9.1.2; 9.3 

5.1; 12.4 

2.1.93 5.1; 11.1 
3.6 

11.2; 13.6 

8.16 

12.3 

3.1; 8.6 

7.34 

54; 8.9; 12.4 
33 

1.6 

1.6 


744; 7.1.5 


3.8.4; 6.5.4, n. 71; 7.2.10, n. 82; 
7.3.25 11.4; 13.3.1.2 

13.2.3 

13.3.1.2 

7-3; 12.45 13.2.4. 

4.2 

5.1; 13.1 

5.1; 7.1.2; 7.2.11, D. 91; 13.2.8 
3.8.1; 9.1.1 (2x); 11.6 

74.4; 74.94; 7.2.33 12.5.14 (2x); 
13.3.1; 13.4.3 

3.5.4; 7.1.4, D. 15; 7.1.9.1; 9.1.1; 13.1.1; 
13.4.3 

74.4; 74.6; 11.6; 13.4.3 (2x) 
4.6; 7.1.5; 11.6 

3.5.2; 13.2.1; 13.2.7; 13.5.3.2 


9.3; 12.1.3; 13.5.3.3 
8.2; 13.5.3.3 

74.8 

8.3 


53 
55 
56 


Text 100 
1 


M 004 


Text 101 
2 
3 
8 
10 


869 


74.10.2 
3.24; 5.5.3 

2.2.3; 9.5.3 
74.10.2 

3.2.1; 7.1.8; 7.1.9.2 
7.9.2; 8.4 

7.2.7, n. 52; 8.19 
13.5-3-3 

3.4; 12.1.4; 13.1.1 
13.11 

74.94 

13.11 
13.5.1.1;13.5.3.4 
2.2.1; 5.45 6.6.2; 7.3; 13.2.9 
3.5.2; 12.1.4 

3.3 

7410.3; 13.4.1 
5.5.5; 11.2; 13.6 
7.10.2; 8.3 

3-1; 3-5-3) 5-5-3; 10.1 
3.2.3; 8.12, n. 15 
3.1; 13.6 

5.53 

13.5.3.2 

11.2; 13.2.5; 13.5.2 
12.5.1 

74.3 

12.2 

5.53 

11.2 

8.2; 1.8 

3-75 3-7, n. 26; 9.2 
10.5 

3.24 

74.8, n. 25 


4-2; 13.4.1 
3.2.3; 7.1.9.2 
3.5.5; 13.5.11 
3-1; 13.5.11 
13.5.3.1 
12.545 (2x) 


34 
34 

74.3; 11.7 

74.3; 11.2; 12.548; 13.5.11 


870 INDEX OF PASSAGES 


12 11.2 8 9.1.3 
13 8.13; 11.7 9 37 
14 8.13 10 9.1.2; 9.1.3; 12.1.1 
15 7.10.1; 12.2.1 17 11.2 
16 12.2.1 18 12.5.4 
17 74.9.1; 12.5.1; 13.1.1 19 13.5.3.1 
18 74.3; 74.10.25 13.5.1 21 9.1.3 
19 13.11; 13.4.1 23 8.17 
24 3.8.1; 9.1.3 
Text 102 25 9.1.2 
1 74.3; 7.2.8; 12.545 (2x) 27 9.1.3 
3 74.5 28 3.5.2; 6.5.4, n. 67; 13.11 
4 2.1.7, N. 12; 13.5.1.1 29 6.5.4, n. 67; 74.7; 815; 9.1.1 (2x) 
10 744 30 3.5.3 
n 842;13.2.5 31 83 
16 6.1.3, n. 10 32 3.5.3 
34 3.84 
Text 103 35 3.4 
1 7-3-2; 13.1.1; 13.2.4 36 3.5.4; 4.3.3, n. 26 
2 5.4; 7.2.7; 8.20 37 3.8.1, n. 28 
3 3.5.2 38 3.5.1 
7 8.13 39 3:5:3; 13.4.4 
Text 104 Text 105 
1 13.5.9.3 1 9.5; 13.3.1.2 
2 7.2.9, n. 61 2 4.5 
3 8.12, n. 15; 10.5; 10.5, n. 8 
4 74.8 Text 106 
5 4.2 3 12.5.11 
6 9.1.1 5 13.2.5 


Index of Select Mehri Words 


Most function words and particles can be found using the Table of Contents, but for those 
grammatical particles that are not, or for those that are treated in more than one section, it 
is convenient to have a separate index. Many of the words treated in only one section of the 
grammar (like some of the particles treated in Chapters 8 and 12) are not listed below. 


üd 7.1.9.1} 12.5.1; 13.3.2 


negative -ád 13.2.4; 13.2.7; 13.2.8 


negative m-dd 13.2.5 
ad- 12.1.6; 13.4.2 
(see also under d-) 
ahád 3.5.1 
kāləhād — 3.5.3 
aktér 5.4 
əm- 845,104 
$mlak (əmk) | 7110.2; 12.5.5 
ar. 8.1; 12.5.4; 13.2.4 


awe$ 8.22 
axdss 5.4 
axáyr 5.4 


azum  7.3.3,n.115 8.2 
dynat 4.6; 5.5.1 


b- 
for possession 13.3.2 
preposition 8.2 
shifttom 2.1.9 

bal 4.6 

balá($) 8.22 

bar 2.3; 4.6; 12.5.7 


ber 2.3; 12.5.7; 13.5.3-15 13.5.3.2; 13.5.3.3 


ð- 
assimilation 2.1.7 
complementizer 13.5.1.1; 13.5.1.2 
genitive exponent 12.4 
relative pronoun 3.8.1 
verbal prefix 7.1.10; 13.2.1 
with numbers 9.1.4; 9.3 
(see also under Kal) 


garüb 7110.2; 7.2.1; 7.2.1, n. 31 
jayr 35:587 


h- 
assimilation 2.1.3 
preposition 8.8; 8.12 


for possession 13.3.2 
non-occurrence 2.1.3 
hal 8.9 
manhal 3.8.4; 8.9 
his 
preposition 8.10 
temporal conjunction  13.5.3.3 
hanoh 7110.2 
hogat 3.57 
haláy 12.5.0 
hanof- 3.6; 4.4, n. 31 
hayálla 3.5.6 


k- 
preposition 8.1 
for possession 13.3.1 

kef u,n.2 

kal 3.5.35 5-5-3 
kāləhād — 3.5.3 
kald- 3.8.2 
kaltàt 3.5.3 
kalstyan 3.5.4 

kinah 10.2 


L 
loss 2.1.5 
for possession 13.3.2 
preposition 8.8; 8.12 
shifttow 2.1.5 
verbal prefix 7.1.3 
Laded 5.5.4 
Lagaré 8.22; 13.5.2 
alhan 3.8.3 
al-his 
preposition 8.10 
conjunction  13.5.3.3 
lawb 12.2.1; 12.5.13 


m-àád 13.2.5 
mokà 13.2.6 
man 2.9; 2.3; 8.13; 13.2.5; 13.2.6 


872 


man hal (see hal) 
manédam — 2.1.9; 3.5.7; 4.3 
mot 13.5.31 


nóf (see hanof-) 


nüka 2.1.3; 2.2; 2.3; 7.2.9; 8.2 


t- 

assimilation | 2.1.8 

loss of (verbal prefix) 24.6 

pronominal d.o. marker 3.3 
te 

conjunction  13.5.3.2 

preposition 8.19 

in purpose clauses 13.5.2 
(ot)toli 10.3; 13.5.3.2 


taw 10.4 
tat 3.5.1; 5.3) 9.1.1 
kaltat 3.5.3 


wahs- 3.6; 10.4 
wakona 10.5 
wika 

asacopula 1344 
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conjugation 7.2.9; 7.2.13 
with dd 7.1.9.1; 12.5.1 
with compound tenses 7.1.9.1 
walé 12.1.4; 12.5.21 
wiyan 10.5 


xar 5.4 
xass 5.4 
xas(s) 5.4 
xas 10.5 
xdssan 10.5 


xatarat 10.3; 12.5.15 
ya 
conjunction 12.1.5 
exclamatory 12.2 
vocative 12.3 
yakun 
asacopula 134.2 
with compound tenses 7.1.9.2 
Yass 7.4.3; 8.13; 13.2.5; 13.5.1 


ZOyod 5.4, N. 19; 12.5.1; 13.2.45 13.2.7 


